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Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  §  17.  Want  of  definite  geographical  data: 
erroneous  statements  of  distances.  §  18.  Line  of  route  taken  inxa 
Artemidonis.  Width  of  Asia  Minor.  §  19.  His  aoooont  of  India: 
taken  from  Megasthenes  and  earlier  writers.  No  later  sonices  of 
knowledge.  §  20.  Imperfect  geographical  idea  of  the  country :  adopts 
that  of  Eratosthenes  without  alteration.  The  rivers  of  India.  §21. 
The  great  mountain  chain  to  the  north.  Ko  information  as  to  tlio 
peninsula  of  India  or  Ta|)robane.   §  22.  Ariana :  his  use  of  the  term : 

a  3 
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countries  com])ri8c'd  in  it :  follows  Eratosthenes  throughout.  §  23. 
Tcreia  proiHir;  well  described.  §24.  Susiana  ;  ita  rivers;  difficulty 
of  determining  them.  §  25.  Assyria  and  iKibylonia.  MesopoUimia. 
§26.  Syria:  its  description  full  and  satisfactory;  but  contains  isome 
strange  errors.  §  27.  Arabia.  Increaaed  knowledge  of  the  peninsnUu 
Kxi^lition  of  iElius  Gallua  Page  276 

SBcrioy  2. — Africa. 

§  1.  Full  and  accnrate  description  of  Egypt   The  voyage  up  the  Nile.   §  2. 

Canal  across  the  isthTiuis  of  Suez.  §  3.  Particulars  of  Indian  trade. 
IVosiK'rity  of  Egypt,  hut  decayed  condition  of  Thebes  and  other  towns. 
§  4.  The  Oases  :  the  U])per  Nile.  §  5.  General  idea  of  form  of  Africa: 
game  aa  that  of  Eratosthenes.  §  6.  ^lauretania.  §  7.  Mount  Atlas. 
The  G;vtulian.s :  tril>o.s  of  the  interinr.  §8.  I'rovincos  on  the  Mi-tii- 
terranean  very  briefly  describetl.  §  9.  The  CyrenaYca.  Silphium. 
Native  tribes  of  tlic  interior.  §  10.  The  work  of  Stralx>  little  known 
till  long  after  bis  death.    Its  great  celebrity  among  the  Byzantinea. 

321 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

BTBABO  TO  Pr.TXY. 

Section-  1. — .S/rd^o  to  FUin/. 

§  1.  Extension  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain  and  Mauretania.  §  2.  Inva- 
.<ion  of  Britain  under  Claudius.  Conquest  of  southern  \viTt  of  the 
island.  §  3.  Wars  continued  under  Nero :  conquest  extended  to  the 
Tync.  §  4.  No  ]^ro<rreys  made  in  Germany.  §  5.  ExjK'dition  of  a 
Komau  knight  in  quest  ol  amber.  Little  additional  iul'onnation  &C' 
quired.  §  6.  Wars  in  Armenia.  §  7.  Exploration  of  the  Nile  by  two 
Uonian  antnrions  .stui  by  Nero.  §  Mauretania.  E\| edition  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus  across  Mount  Atlas.  §  9.  Voyage  of  Hipimlns  to 
India  Li  u  u  u  u  u  u  33& 

Sbctios  2.-^ Pompon  jus  Mtla, 

§  1.  His  work  the  only  regular  geographical  treatise  in  Latin.  Its  date.  §  2. 
Peculiar  arrangement.  Division  of  the  continents.  The  Antichthones. 
§  3.  Popular  character  of  his  work.  His  statements  often  taken  from 
early  writers.  §  4.  Want  of  critical  judgement:  fables  and  errors. 
§  5.  His  geography  of  Western  Eurojie ;  in  advance  of  the  Greek 
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writers.  §  6.  His  account  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  Orcades.  S  7. 
Imperfect  account  of  Germany.  Samiatians.  §  8.  Caspian  Sea. 
EaHtem  extremity  of  Asia.  §  9.  India.  §  10.  Western  Aaia.  §  11. 
Arabia  and  interior  of  Libya.   §12.  External  coast  of  Africa   Page  352 

PAQ» 

NOTE  A.    Britigh  P€«rl«   ..  ^  ^  369 

,t     B.    The  Dumnonii  . .   i6. 

M     C.   The  Age  of  Mela   370 


CHAPTER  XXTV- 

Section-  1. — General  Vuwh. 

§  1.  Pliny's  Natural  History :  its  encyclopajdic  character.    §  2.  His  life  and 
works :  mode  of  composition.    §  3.  Defective  character  of  peographiciil 
]x>rtion  of  his  work.    §  4.  Its  political  and  statistical  value.    §  5. 
Statements  of  distances:  crude  mode  of  dealing  with  them.    §  6.  His 
second  book.    Meteorology.    Ignorance  of  astronomy.    §  7.  Notices  of 
astronomical  phenomena.    §  8.  Statement  of  proofs  of  the  continuity 
of  the  Ocean.    Misrepresentation  of  his  authorities.    §  9.  Notices  of 
canhquakes.    Height  of  mountains.    §  10.  Measurement  of  inhabited 
w^orld :  of  circumference  of  the  earth  ..        ..        ..  •171 

• 

Section  2. — Dexriptive  Oeot/rapfiy — Europe. 

S  1.  Peculiar  arrangement  of  his  dcscri))tions  of  countries.  §  2.  Spain;  im- 
t)crfect  geographical  account.  Correct  notion  of  the  Pyrenees.  §  3. 
Gaul ;  the  old  Poman  province  well  descrilx^l :  the  rest  very  imperfectly. 
§4.  Ili.s  account  of  Italy;  its  statiatical  value:  but  gc<';;raphically 
almost  worthless.  §5.  ITic  Apennines;  the  Padus ;  the  Tiber.  §  t>. 
Confusion  of  historical  Uet>;4ra]>liy.  Circrii.  §  7.  ^^ardiiiia  and  Cor^ua. 
Sicily.  §  8.  Roman  provinces  south  of  the  Danube.  §  9.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Greece:  its  confused  and  useless  character.  S  10.  The  Euxine 
and  its  European  shores.  Confused  account  of  Scythian  tribes.  §  11. 
Germany  :  its  northern  Hhores.  Scandinavia.  Nations  of  the  interior. 
§  rj.  Mea^^re  notices  of  the  British  Islands  ..  ._.  3H7 

Section  3. — Otography  of  Asia  and  Africa, 

§  1.  More  interesting  than  his  account  of  Europe.  Contains  additional  in- 
formation. Asia  Minor.  §  2.  Syria.  Palmyra.  §  3.  The  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  §  4.  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus.  Vague  account  of 
the  Caspian  and  lands  beyond.    Margiana.     §  5.  Parthian  Emfjire: 
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ita  divisions.  Parthia  Proper.  §  6.  Meagre  aoconnt  of  Upper  Asia : 
and  of  Scythian  tribes:  the  Seres.  §7.  India;  oousiderable  ndvance 
in  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pliny.   The  Ganges  and  its 

trihiitaries.  The  Indus.  Genontl  conforni;\tion  of  India.  §  8.  Trade 
with  India.  Voyage  from  Arabia  direct  to  India :  and  back.  §  9. 
Examination  of  his  account :  its  authentic  character.  §  10.  Tapro- 
baue :  additional  information  recently  obtained  concerning  it.  Trade 
with  the  Seres.  §11.  Description  of  Arabia:  apimrent  fulness,  but 
defective  in  roality.  §  12.  I'eriplus  of  the  coaats :  enumeration  of 
tribes  of  the  interior.  Extent  of  Eonian  knowledge  of  the  country. 
§  13.  Erroneous  estimate  of  its  size.  S  14,  The  Red  Sea  and  coast 
of  Africa  outside  the  Straits.  §  15.  Interior  of  Africa :  Roman  explora- 
tions. Confused  account  of  Ethiopia.  The  southern  ocean.  §  16. 
llie  western  coiust  <  if  Africa.  Confuseil  accounts  from  different  suurcey. 
§  17.  North  of  Africa.  Mauretania.  Mount  Athu>.  §  18.  Me<literra- 
nean  ooast.  Vague  notices  of  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  19.  His  rocn- 
tion  of  tlie  river  Niger  or  Niuris.  §  20.  His  account  of  the  Nile  and  of 
Egypt-  §  21.  Comi>ari8on  of  the  size  of  tjic  oontinents.  His  enumera- 
tion of  the  c/trwa^?   ._.  ..   Page  405 
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Sources  of  the  Tif^s  .. 

..  439 

„  15. 
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. .  440 

„  c. 

PliDv'»  Account  of  the  Climata 

..  441 

flHAPTKR  XXV. 

PERIPLU8  OF  THE  ERTTH&SAN  SEA. 

§  1.  I'cculiar  character  of  the  document  known  by  this  name  :  its  accuracy. 
§  2.  Its  date :  may  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Not  the 
authority  used  by  Ptolemy.  §  3.  Description  of  voyage  dow^u  the 
Reii  Sea  :  Auxunm.  §  4.  From  Adulis  to  Cajx;  Aromata.  §  5.  Trade 
and  productions.  §  6.  Cape  Aromata,  Tab«,  Oponc.  §  7.  Coast  from 
0|X)ne  to  Rliapta.  §  8.  Identification  of  localities  :  Rhapta  the  limit 
of  know^letlge.  §  9.  Arabian  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  Leuce  Come 
to  Muza.  §  10.  From  Muza  to  Cane.  §  11.  From  Cane  to  the 
Zenobian  Islands,  §  12.  'llie  Persian  Gulf.  §  13.  Omana:  Scythia. 
§  14.  Months  of  the  Indus:  Gulfs  of  Eirinon  and  Barace.  §  16. 
liarygaza.  §  16.  Tidal  phenomena.  §  17.  Configuration  of  coast : 
the  Dekkan.  §  18.  Coast  of  Ariacc.  Melizigara.  §  19.  Coast  of 
Liniyrice.  Muziris  and  Nelkyuda.  §  20.  Imports  and  exiiorts : 
arrangements  of  trade.  §  21.  Account  of  navigation  from  Arabia 
direct  to  the  Indian  ports.    §  22.  Nelkynda  the  limit  of  ordinary 
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trade.  Imperfect  information  beyond.  Colchi  and  the  pearl  fishery. 
§  23.  Taprobane.  The  month  of  the  Ganges.  Chryse.  §  24.  Trado 
from  the  Granges  with  Thinae      ..        ..        ..        ..       Page  443 
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>"0T£  .\.  Destruction  of  town  of  Aralji:t  VcUx    ..  Alfl 

„     B.    Minnagara       ..       ..        ..        ..  Ht. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 
PLnnr  to  ptolkmt. 

Section  1. — Dionysius  Pariegetea. 

§  1.  Poetical  work  of  Dionysius :  its  unpretentious  character.  §  2.  Its  date : 
probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitiaii :  its  want  of  poetical  merit. 
§  3.  His  general  views  of  geography.  §  4.  The  great  Indian  pro- 
montory :  the  Seres.  §  5.  The  Scythian  tribes :  the  Uuns.  §  6. 
Imperfect  knowledge  of  western  nations.  British  Islands.  Chryse  and 
Taprobane.  §  7.  India  and  Arabia  :  the  Nile.  §  8.  Great  reputation 
enjoyed  by  his  little  work  :  paraphrases  and  translations      ..  480 

SixrnoN  2. — Tcuntus. 

§  1.  Agricola :  his  extension  of  Roman  conquests  in  Britain.  §  2.  Subdues 
the  Caledonians  and  advances  to  north  of  the  island.  §  3.  His  Life 
by  Tacitus:  ethnological  and  geographical  notices  in  it.  §  4.  His 
Germania :  has  little  geographical  value.  §  5.  Its  great  ethnographical 
value.  Division  of  the  Germans  into  three  tnbes.  §  6.  Description 
of  the  tribes  in  geographical  order.  The  Chatti,  Cliauci,  Chcrusci, 
Cimbri.  §  7.  The  Suevi,  Scninones  and  Langobardi.  §  8.  The 
Hcrmunduri,  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  Tribes  on  the  northern  Ocean. 
§  9.  Islands  in  the  Ocean  :  the  Suiones  and  Sitones.  §  10.  Diversity 
of  different  accounts  of  German  tribes  ..  ..  4U0 

Section  3. — Progress  of  Roman  Arms  :  Extension  of  the  Empire. 

$  1.  The  Roman  Empire  at  its  height  from  Domitian  to  Trajan.  Wars  with 
the  Dacians.  §  2.  Trajan :  his  conquest  of  Dacia :  reduces  it  to  a 
Roman  province.  §  3.  His  wars  in  the  East:  crosses  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris :  navigates  the  Persian  Gulf.  §  4.  Peaceful  reign  of 
Hadrian :  his  administrative  talents :  makes  the  tour  of  the  empire : 
his  visit  to  Britain  :  his  wall.  §  5.  His  travels :  im^jerfect  account  of 
them.  §  6.  Arrian :  his  Pcriplus  of  the  Euxine :  a  report  addressed 
to  the  emperor.   §  7.  Contains  a  minute  and  detailed  Pcriplus  of  the 
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south  coast :  with  a  brief  aocoant  of  the  rest  §  8.  Reign  of  Antoninus 

Fins ;  his  wall  iu  I'ritAiii.  §  9.  Extended  kuowIcd<;e  of  distant 
countries.   Roman  embassy  to  China      ..       ..       ..     Page  502 

TAOm 
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u  B.     TravfU  .)f  Haiiriitn  ..  517 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MABINUB  TYBIXJS. 

§  1.  The  work  of  Marinus  known  to  us  only  through  Ptolemy.  Imix)88ible 
to  judge  of  his  merits.  §  2.  Solely  enga.;ed  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  map  of  the  wwld.    §  3.  Detcrmi nation  of  length  and  breadth  of 

iuhabited  world :  i^rcat  oxtensioii  of  Imtli.  §  4.  iSrcudth.  Itoiiiag 
cxi>e<iitions  in  tl>e  land  of  the  Htiiio])iau.s  :  At;isyniba.  §  .">.  Kuormous 
exag'jcration  of  result.  §  O.  Extt-nsiou  of  caust  of  Alriai  to  tiu;  south : 
etpially  c-xa;j:!:;onitttl.  C'a}xi  rntsiiiu.  §  7.  Timlo  the  limit  to  the 
north.  §  8.  Length  of  the  world.  Position  of  the  Fortunate  It^landa. 
Length  uf  the  Mediterranean.  §  9.  Increased  trade  with  the  Seres, 
Itinerary  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera.  1 10.  Calculation  of  distances  ; 
the  result  v;Lsily  in  t'xc<  ss.  §  11.  Supiiosed  coufirniation  hy  calculation 
of  extension  by  sea.  §  12.  Increased  knowled.;e  of  lands  beyond  Cape 
Coniorin.  The  Crangetic  Gulf;  coast  from  thence  to  Cattigara.  §  13. 
Peri;^lus  of  the  coasts  :  unskilfully  detilt  with  by  Marinus.  §  14.  The 
result  utterly  erroneous.  §  If).  Disbelief  in  connection  of  Oceans. 
Probably  the  result  of  recent  discoveries.  §  16.  Marinus  ado{>ts  the 
measurement  of  the  earth  by  Posidonius :  and  reckons  only  500  stadia 
to  a  degree.  §  17.  Special  imixjrtance  of  this  error  from  imture  of  his 
work.  S  18.  Attenii^ts  to  realiae  the  idea  of  llipparchus  of  a  map 
founded  on  astronomical  observations.  §  19.  His  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean generally  atlopted  by  Ptolemy.  Defective  arrangement  of  his 
Work.  §  20.  Iniivriect  miKlo  of  drawing  maps.  §  21.  Inntot^sible  to 
criticize  bia  results  in  dctaiL  His  work  wholly  superseded  by  that  of 
Ptolemy   519 
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XV 


flHAPTER  XXVTTT. 

PTOLKMT. 

Pabt  1. — His  Otographical  Systtm. 

$  1.  Ptolemy ;  his  date  and  that  of  hia  work.  §  2.  Hia  obligations  to  Marinug 

of  U'yrc.  §  3.  More  of  an  astronomer  than  a  geograplicr.  Took  up 
the  idea  of  Hipiiarchus.  §  4.  Attempt  to  conBtnict  a  map,  baaed  on 
obgervatioDB  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Unable  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
but  retahied  the  form.  §  5.  Hia  six  books  of  tables :  advautaj;c  of 
this  form.  §  6.  Calculatt'd  to  mislead  by  a  deceptive  ap[)carauce  of 
accuracy.  §  7.  Krroneoug  estimate  of  their  value  in  congequenoe. 
§8.  rtokniy's  own  account  of  his  nunk*  of  i>roc<'ulin;::.  § 'J.  Hia  cor- 
rections of  Marinus.  §  10.  His  positions  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Roman  En^i^re  devoid  of  all  scientific  authority.  Paucity  of 
astronomical  observations.  §  11.  Attempt  to  correct  longitudes.  §  12. 
Examination  of  hia  map  of  the  Mediterranean.  Krroneous  {Kxsition  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsic;\:  and  of  Carthaf^c.  §  13.  Maasiliaaud  Byzantium  ; 
Alexandria  and  Rhodes.  §  14.  His  lon<;itudc8  still  more  erroneous. 
S<.)iirce  of  thit<  ('rn>r.  §  15.  Kt-ckons  onl}^  500  stadia  to  a  degree. 
Effect  of  this  false  i:ra<^iuation  on  his  map.  §  16.  Erroneous  position 
of  the  Fortunate  Islamls  :  and  tliorefore  of  his  prime  meridian.  §  17. 
Correction  of  his  longitudes  according  to  true  graduation.  Amount  of 
error  remaining.  §  18.  'I'endt  ncy  to  exaggerate  distances.  §  19.  Con- 
titiuatioQ  of  map  eastwards  of  the  Meiiiterranean :  vitiated  by  the 
game  causes.  Corrections  of  Marinus.  §  20.  Estimates  of  dist^ince  to 
8cra  and  the  Sina'.  Indefinite  limits  of  the  world.  §21.  Breadth  of 
the  world  from  Prasum  to  ITiule.  §  22.  The  eighth  book  ;  its  t)eculiar 
character.  §  23.  Its  8up[>osed  scientific  value.  §  24.  Its  real  pur{>08e. 
Kot  baaed  upon  real  observations.  §  25.  Ptolemy's  mode  of  con- 
structing his  maps.  His  theoretical  skill.  §  2G.  The  maps  appended 
to  hui  work  :  probably  copied  from  the  originals  ..   Page  54G 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 
PTOLKMY — (continued), 

Vaut  2. — Detailed  Qcography. 

5  1.  Extent  of  geographical  information  possessed  by  Ptolemy.  Increascil 
knowledge  of  the  British  Islands.  §  2.  Description  of  Ireland.  §  3. 
Britain :  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  southern  portion.  Strange 
error  with  regard  to  position  of  Scotland.  §  4.  The  neighbouring 
islands  misplaced:  the  Orcades.   Thule.    §5.  Gaul  and  Spain:  His 
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materiaU ;  errors  in  geographical  application  of  them.  §  6.  Rivers  in 
GauL  §  7.  Germany  :  dcf<.<;tive  cliaracter  of  his  map.  §  8.  Sannatia  ; 
the  nations  that  inhabited  it.  §  9.  Confusion  as  to  rivers  and  moun- 
tains: false  idea  of  the  Palus  ^Intitis.  §  10.  Accurate  notion  of  the 
Caspian ;  acquainted  with  the  Volga.  §  11.  Coantries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean :  inaccurate  pasitions  assigned  on  hifl  map.  §  12. 
Ini])iuved  map  of  Greece.  §  13.  Scythia  ;  its  division  by  Mt.  Imaua. 
§  1-1.  Vagueness  of  notions  concerning  Xortbcrn  Asia :  confusion  of 
names  from  different  sources.  §  15.  Account  of  Serica.  §  16.  And  of 
the  Sina;.  Extended  knowledge  of  south-east  of  Asia.  §  17.  Erroneous 
view  of  ]X)sition  of  India.  §  18.  Erroneous  exaggeration  of  size  of 
Ceylon.  §  19.  Misconception  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Gangetic 
Gulf.  S  20.  Possessed  valuable  information:  but  his  geographical 
arrangements  altogether  wrong.  §21.  Confusion  of  whole  subject: 
inii>«>ssiblc  to  identity  Cattigara  or 'I  hin.-e.  § 'J'J.  labadius.  Su]){H>scd 
continuous  h\iu\  connfctiug  Asia  with  Africa.  §  23.  His  account 
of  Araliia:  improved  jKripltm  of  the  coast:  tribes  and  towns  of  the 
interior.  §  24.  Alricji :  his  knowledge  did  not  extend  K'yond  that  of 
Marinug.  Diflicultics  attending  his  account  of  the  souroes  of  the 
yile:  its  correctness  proved  by  recent  discoveries.  §26.  His  know- 
ledge doriveil  fsom  the  east  coast.  Trade  with  Rhapta.  §  27.  Moun- 
tains of  the  >roon.  §  28.  The  Gir  and  Nigir.  Ptolemy^s  account  of 
them.  Ita  diflicultics.  §  2!>.  Division  of  nuxiem  geogra])hcrs  \\\yoxi 
the  subject.  §  30.  Connection  of  Ptolemy's  two  rivers  with  the  Atlas 
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^/  CHAFTEB  XVn. 

GEOORAPHKRfi  ATTES  SRATOSTHKNSB. 


Section  1. — Ui^parchua. 

§  1.  Gbbat  as  were  undoubtedly  the  meritB  of  EmtoBtheneB  as 
a  geogiapher,  when  we  compare  the  state  of  the  sdenoe  in  his 
hands  with  what  it  had  pievionsly  been,  tiiey  wece  fiir  from 
bdng  generally  aeknowledged  in  his  own  day.  The  pliilo- 
sophen  and  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  appear  indeed 
to  have  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  that  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  disposition  to  tiiid  fault  with  thfir  coiitciintoraries 
and  predei 'esse )rs  which  has  too  often  charactcrisrd  men  of 
letters  and  learning  in  all  ages.  Aceordinfrly  \\v  lind  that 
Eratosthenes  was  assailed  with  severe  criticisms,  at  tht>  same 
time  that  even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  adopt  many  of 
his  conclusions.  Polemon  especially,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
considerable  reputotion,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  b.o./  and  who  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  detailed  examination  of  Greece  itself,  and  its  most  cele- 
broted  looalitiesy  attacked  Eratosthenes  in  the  most  vehement 
manner,  and  even  ventured  to  assert  that  he  had  never  visited 
Athens,— a  paradox  justly  treated  with  contempt  by  Strabo.' 


*  According  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  lie  was 
a  contemijorary  of  AriHtophani-s  of 
Byzantium,  and  flourbkod  in  tho  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  B.O.  205-181. 
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He  ma  therefore  about  a  genemtfan 

younger  than  Erotostheiiea. 
3  birabo,  i.  p.  15. 
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Of  his  other  criticisms  we  have  uo  account,  but  as  Polemon 
appears  to  have  occupied  himself  with  researches  of  an  anti- 
quarian and  topogiaphical  character,^  rather  than  with  ques- 
tions of  general  geography,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
haTe  had  little  bearing  on  our  immediate  subject. 

§  2.  A  far  more  fonnidable  adveraaiy  presented  himself 
in  the  great  astronomer  Hippabchus,  who  though  he  did 
not  write  any  geographical  work  himself,  devoted  a  whole 
treatise  to  the  criticism  of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the 
refiitation  of  some  of  his  conclusions.^  Unfortunately  this 
treatise  is  lost  to  us,  in  commcm  with  the  one  against  which 
it  was  directed,  and  we  know  the  views  of  Hipparclius, 
as  well  {IS  tliuse  of  Eratosthenes,  only  by  the  very  impcrrect 
report  of  th(Mn  in  Straho,  who  was  himself  little  versed  in 
astroncmiy,  and  hence  parti<Milarly  ill  f|nalili<'d  to  jud«xe  iu 
such  a  controversy.  The  general  character  of  his  criticisms 
is  however  not  difficult  to  discern.  Hipparchus  regarded 
geography  from  an  astronomer's  point  of  view,  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  basing  all  geogrsp 


*  FoleoMm  npi^  on  to  hnve  tmrenotl 
•iKMli  Greece  very  much  iu  the  n&rao 
spirit  that  Pauannias  did,  n«Arly  four 
centuries  later :  but  he  did  not  oom- 
poHG  any  general  work  on  the  aubjin^t, 
and  contented  biiitoelCwilh  a  uamber 
small  treRttseR  on  special  eDbjeets, 
such  aa  ouv  on  the  otrcrin;;^  in  the 
Acropolis  of  AtbcDrt,  muither  on  tbnse 
of  the  treastiries  at  Delphi,  Ste,  Several 
of  these  lire  rlivA  hy  Athenaeua  ami 
other  authors.  Uis  treatise  an^niiisi 
Eiatoetheuee  it  cited  by  mora  tiw& 
one  grammarian,  ami  appears  to  have 
borne  the  spooial  title  w*fl  r#t 
rft<rtp  *Ep9T0ff9ipmn  Mhifdta  (Schol. 
ad  Arintoph,  Av.  ».  IT.  Fn>m  the 
character  of  his  rtMi'arches  Polemou  de- 
rived the  title  of  6  wtpirrrfnvi  (applied 
in  a  very  ditr<Tent  wnsc  from  that  in 
which  it  is  oommoDly  giYOQ  to  Diony- 
siusX  and  from  his  dilif^ee  in  col- 
lecting inscriptions  from  Mpnlohral 
and  other  monumeuts  he  ytaa  nick- 
named i  ffr^hMgimmt  (AthaiUBUd,  vi.  p. 


'  284,  d).  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
l>c.  II  the  first  instance  of  what  we 
should  call  in  modem  days  an  anti- 
quarian travellcT.  Concerning  his 
woiks,  Clinton,  F.  //.  vol.  iii.  p. 
524.   The  extant  fragments  arc  pulw 

I  lished  by  0.  MUller,  in  his  FmameMta 
II ist,, riorum  Ormconm.  voL  ui.  mk 

I  108-148. 

I  *  His  work  is  referred  to  hy  Straho 
as  TO  wpbs  rhv  'EparoaOtyr}  (i.  p.  7),  but 
I  whether  this  was  its  precise  title  does 
not  appear.  He  Iwwever  tells  U8  dis- 
j  tinctly  that  it  did  not  pmfess  to  be  a 
'  treatise  on  geography,  but  merely  an 
I  examination  of  that  of  Emtudtheues 

TH  'Eparoe9*vovi,  ii.  1,  §  41,  p.  98). 

liippiircliiis  douriidied  from  about  162 
1  to  IJW  B.C.  (St  e  Clinton,  F.  U.  vol.  iii. 
<  p.  532.)   His  birth  is  therefore  placed 

oonjoctnrally  at  al>out  I'.mi  ho.  He 
\  WManattveof  Nicaiainiiithfnia. 
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phieal  science  upon  astronomical  observations  :*  a  truth  which. 
Eratosthenes  indeed  had  been  the  first  to  point  out,  though,  aa 
we  have  seen,  he  failed  in  carrying;  it  into  effect  from  the  want 
of  such  observations,  llipparchus  was  very  little  better  pro- 
vided in  this  respect:  hence  his  means  of  really  correcting  the 
conclusions  of  his  predecessor  were  very  small,  while  he  appears 
to  have  been  led,  either  by  a  love  of  controversy  or  from 
sttaching  nndue  weight  to  anthoritiesoC  little  yalne,  to  dispute 
many  of  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  which  were  in  reality  well 
(banded. 

§  3.  Hipparchns  indeed  appears  to  haye  clearly  conceived 
the  idea;  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  of  a  map 

of  the  earth's  surface,  or  rather  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the 
^irth,  according  to  the  views  then  generally  entertained,  in 
which  every  important  point  should  be  distinctly  laid  down 
accunling  to  its  latitude  and  longitude,  (h'teriiiined  by  astro- 
nomical obscrvaticms.®  But  even  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  construction  of  such  a  map,  how- 
ever theoretically  desirable,  was  in  piacti6e  wholly  impossible, 
and  the  great  geographer  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
positions  calculated  from  itineraries  and  other  such  materials 
as  he  could  command.'  Still  more  was  this  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Hipparchns,  and  his  attempt  to  rectify  the  map  of 
Eiatosthenes,  though  more  correct  in  a  few  points,  was 
disfigured  on  the  other  hand  by  still  graver  errors. 

§  4.  On  most  of  the  fundamental  points  indeed  he  was  con- 
tented to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  he 
accepted  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  nicasurelnent 
of  the  earth's  circumference,^  and  consequently  regarded  every 

•  Stimbo.  i.  p.  7.       •  Strabo,  lo. 

^  Ptolera.  Geogr.  i.  c.  2. 

*  This  i»  (lutincily  vtated  by  Strabo 
fii  p.  an<l  n-peaitd  agvin  in 
toother  |«!ih>ujf  (ii.  j>.  132),  when  it  i» 
iDoreoTer  ouiilinncd  by  the  Additioa 
ilMt  enry  SSOth  pmi  will  thereforu 
eontain  700  ntodia.  Plinv  on  the  con- 
tmiy  telltf  us  (if.  S.  ii  c.  108.  §  247) 
that  HippiKkw  added  tomeuihal  Im 

B  2 


than  20,000  atadia  (stadionnn  paullo 

minus  xxv  millia)  U>  the  nieaHuremt'ut 
of  Eraioatlii-uos :  a  Bingulariy  vague 
statement,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
(  XplBiuini;,  but  tluMc  sctias  no  duubt 
I  thttt  it  is  fouoduU  OD  some  misooa- 
oeptiun.    Stmbo^s  tpstimony  is  too 
'  explicit  to  bo  wt  aside,  and  he  un- 
I  doubtudly  wrote  witli  tlie  work  of 
Hipparcbae  befara  him. 
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one  of  the  3()0  parts,  or  degrees,  into  which  he  divided  this 
great  circle,  as  comprising  700  stadia.'  He  adopted  moreover 
his  notion  of  a  principal  parallel  of  latitude  extending  from 
the  Strait  of  the  Columns  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  passing 
through  the  island  of  Rhodes.  But  instead  of  placing  the 
Sicilian  Strait  on  the  same  parallel,  he  justly  described  the 
line  in  question  as  passing  somewhat  to  the  sonth  id  Syracuse 
an  important  rectification,  which  howerer  was  unfortunately 
not  received  by  succeeding  geographers.  In  like  manner  he 
took  the  meridian  passing  through  Alexandria  as  a  kind  of 
principal  meridian,  from  which  longitudes  were  calculated 
towards  the  east  and  west.  This  line  he  supposed,  in  common 
witli  Kratusthi'iios,  to  ]mss  through  IMeroe,  Alexandria,  Klioilcs, 
Alexandria  Troas,  and  15yzantium,  as  wt-11  as  the  moutli  of  the 
Borysthenes.  It  was  duuljtless  from  its  j)assing  through  so 
many  known  points  that  it  was  taken  by  llip[)archus  as  the 
basis  of  his  calculation  for  the  division  of  the  known  or  habit- 
able world  into  clunata  or  zones  of  latitude.* 

§  5.  This  division  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  Hipparchus  to  scientific  geography.  Unfortunately 
it  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  abstract  given  by  Strobo, 
who  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  contented  with  a  rough  abridge- 

•  Ilipprtrchus  was  npitareotlj  tho  dian,  nml  «l«t<^rnunin<;  tlio  rogiona 
flrat  t«)  iliviile  the  oiicle  into  86U^.  tiirough  which  they  would  pass.  But 
Krat^xthenea.  as  WO  seen,  did  not  these  Ihies  were  drawn  at  irroitnlar 
carry  the  diviaion  farther  than  into  inUtrvala.  IIii>|iurclii)H  introdiu  t-d  the 
sixty  parts.  t  important  nioaiticatioa  of  lixing  these 

*  Strabo.  ii.  p.  184.  The  wordB  rk  \  interralswithrefefeooeto  astroDomical 
"ivpeutovoiwv  variutrtpa  TfrpaKoaiois  Jihrnomona,  especially  to  llu'  It'Ufjth  of 
tfToUotf  are  indoctl  somewhat  vugue,  i  the  solstitial  day.    The  munnur  in 


bat  they  probably  mv%n  1o  refer  to  tho  which  his  statementa  are  reported  by 

city.  ratluT  tlmii  the  t<  i  rilury.    Iloth  |  8traI>o  would  ut  first  S4  ciii  to  leave  it 

Orodkuid  and  the  Latiu  tnuulator  i  donbtfol  whether  he  appli^  the  term 

render  tbem  as  if  the  reading  were  |  of  Hhnata  to  the  circles  ttiemselves.  or 

'S,»paitoiow¥.  t<>  tilt'  spaces  boundeil  l>y  them  ;  but  as 

'  Hipparchus  appears  to  have  been  ,  the  latter  ntie  of  the  word  waa  that 

the  flibt  who  applied  the  term  KXf^urrv  i  generally  adopted  in  subsequent  tinu^, 

in  this  8t'ii!»p,  which  was  suhscqiu  ntly  it  is  proUiMe  that  it  originated  with 

adopted  by  Ptolemy  and  later  goo-  |  Uipparolius.   8trabo  however  certainly 


graphors.  Eratosthenes  had,  as  we 

have  seen,  antioijmt.  il  him  in  drawing 
parallels  of  latitudo  through  n  certain 
number  of  points  upon  hit  diief  meri- 


dsseribes  the  paraUels  or  droles  that 

formed  the  liuiitH  of  each  climOt  not 
the  spaoes  comprised  between  them. 
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mebty  88  saffident  for  the  purposes  of  the  geographer.'  It 
appeals  indeed  that  Hipparchus  had  calonlated  the  celestial 
appeaianoes  and  the  changes  they  underwent  for  every  degree 
of  latitude,^  proceeding  north  along  the  meridian  of  Alexandria 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  This  was  of  course  theoretieally 
possible  fur  an  astronomer,  even  in  his  day,  but  he  eertainly 
possessed  no  nrntL-rials  for  connoetinir  these  results  with  jreo- 
graphy,  even  in  regard  to  the  portions  of  the  earth  then  known, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  attempted  to  do  so.  But  ho 
regarded  the  whole  habitable  world  as  divided  by  eleven 
parallels  of  latitude  (that  is,  lines  parallel  with  the  equator) 
for  each  of  which  he  indicated  the  length  of  the  longest  day — 
the  simplest  and  most  obvions  mode  of  determining  the  latitude, 
though  of  course  giving  but  a  rough  approximation — ^together 
with  certain  other  celestial  appearances  such  as  were  easily 
ohserved.'  He  added  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  the  regions 
and  places,  whidi,  according  to  his  calculation,  lay  under 
these  parallels,  and  the  distances  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
We  must  here  briefly  enumerate  them  as  recorded  to  us  by 
Strabo,*  though  there  is  unfortunately  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  very  imperfectly  reported  by  that  geogra|»her. 

§  6.  The  first  parallel  passed  through  the  Cinnamon  Kegion, 
and  this  was  regarded  by  Ilipj)arehus,  as  it  had  been  by 
Eratosthenes,  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable  world.  It 
was  placed  by  him  8800  stadia  from  the  equator,^  and  was 

•  Strabo,  ii.  5.  p.  132.  '  stantly  within  tlie  arctic  circle;  th«t 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  in  i  i^s  never  set ;    at  Syeue  the  ^i^'ttter 


to  avuid   niisconceplioii,  tlmt  '  part  of  the  Great  Bear  was  in  the  nuaa 

thongh  I  here  an<l  elsewhere  use  the  |  condition  ;  to  the  north  of  Byzantium 

teriun  ^* latitude "  and  "longitude"  in  Ca8bioj>eiu   fell    wholly    within  the 

the  aentB  ftuniliar  to  all  modern  readers,  I  arctic  drclc,  &c.    These  n(»tic4  8  are 

they  were  not  eujpIoye<l  in  this  terh-  I  very  imperfectly  given  by  StrnU>.  iii)d 


nicul  aenao  either  by  ilipptiri'liui',  or 
by  any  aubaequi  nt  geo^rrapher  until 
the  titno  of  Pudoray,  At  Icaat  Ptolemy 
is  the  iirst  rxtaui  writer  iu  whom  they 
are  found.  Thej  W6M  ootiinlj  nn- 
known  to  Strabo. 


have  been  omitte<l  in  the  nummary 
given  ill  the  U  xt. 
•  Lib.  ii.  c.  5.  §§  nr>-43. 
'  This  is  dlhtiiu  tly  stated  by  Strabo 
(H.  6,  p.  182),  who  himeelf  adopti  thft 
mouanreinent.     Eratostln  ne.^,  as  we 


*  Tiiiu,  for  example,  the  inhabitants  i  have  seen,  made  th<>  interval  only  HBOO 
of  the  BegioD  of  Ciimamon  were  the  stadia  (Chapter  XVI.  p.  U:t9.  anil  Note 
ilit  for  whom  the  Little  Bust  VMOon-  •  CX  but  he  xtokmied  the  paiallel  through 
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situated,  according  to  his  computation,  midway  between  tho 
equator  and  the  tropic  Towards  the  west  it  passed  through 
the  southernmost  portions  of  Libya,  and  towards  the  east 
through  the  southern  eztiemity  of  Taprobane,  or  even  a  little 
to  the  south  of  it* 

The  next  parallel  lay  through  Mero6 — a  point  which 
assumed  a  special  importauoe  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Alex- 
andrian geographers—and  PtdemalB  Epitheras  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troglodytes.  It  was  distant  3000  stadia  from  the 
preceding.  Along  this  line  the  longest  solstitial  day  was  of 
thirteen  hours.  The  Siime  line  prolonged  to  the  east  passed 
thruiigli  the  southern  extremity  of  India. 

The  third  line  was  drawn  through  Syene,  and  was  considered 
as  coinciding  with  the  summer  or  northern  tropic.  It  ])assed 
about  5000  stadia  to  the  south  of  Cyrene ;  and  towards  the 
east  traversed  the  land  of  the  lehthyophagi  on  the  coast  of 
Gedrosia,  and  was  continued  throngli  India.  For  all  places 
along  this  line  the  sun  was  vertical  at  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  longest  day  was  of  thirteen  hours  and  a  halt  It  was 
distant  5000  stadia  from  the  parallel  of  MeroS. 

The  fourth  parallel  was  drawn  (apparently  for  conyenience* 
sske)  through  Alexandria  and  Cyrene^  at  a  distsnce  of  5000 
stadia  from  the  preceding,  though  the  line  which  had  a  sol- 
stitial day  of  fourteen  hours  lay  about  400  stadia  farther  south.* 
Alexandria  and  Cyrene  were  thus  assumed  to  be  on  the  same 
paraHel,  thougli  they  really  differ  by  a  degree  and  a  half  of 
latitude,  while  the  same  circle  was  supposed  to  pass  oidy  i)00 
stadia  to  the  south  of  Carthage — which  really  lies  more  than 


the  Land  of  Ciniuunon  m  3400  stadia 
to  the  soufh  of  lleroS,  while  Hii>iM)r- 
ehns  made  the  diAnenoe  only  8000 
■tadia. 

•  Stnibo,  ii.  5,  §  35.  i)p.  132,  188. 


ii  §  70).  Bat  the  authority  of  Mek  is 
worth  Tery  little,  and  the  alienee  of 

Stralto  on  m  hold  an  liyjHitlirsia  8(>fiuH 
eonolaaive  against  it.  Uipparchus  in 
this  inttance  doobtleM  followed  Kra^ 


This  expression  cortiiitily  ho*  nis  to  l)e  tostlionc*,  who  hod  already  a-s  we  luivf 
at  Tariance  with  the  statement  of  Pom-  j  8oc-n)  assumed  it  as  one  of  the  oarUinal 
ponias  Mela  that  Hipparchnt  doubted  |  points  in  his  map  of  the  world  that 


whfthcr  Taproliane  was  an  iehind  of 
vast  size,  or  tho  beginning  of  a  new 
world  (prim*  pan  orois  alterins,  Mela, 


this  first  parallel  of  latitude 
through  Taprolmuo. 
*  Btrabo,  ii.  5.  §  38,  p.  188. 
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five  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Alexandria — and  was 
thence  produced  through  the  middle  of  Maurnsia  (Mauretania) 
to  the  Western  Ocean.  Such  grave  errors  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  places  which  might  be  natmally  supposed  to  be 
well  known,  show  how  far  Hippaiohus  was  ftom  being  able  to 
attain  in  piaotioe  that  aocniacy  on  which  he  laid  so  much  stieas 
in  theory.  The  same  line  produced  to  the  east  passed  through 
Lower  Egypt,  a  part  of  Syria,^  Babylonia,*  Susiana,  Persia, 
Gaimania,  and  the  interior  of  GMrosia  to  India. 

He  next  mentioned,  as  it  were  in  passing,  that  for  Ptolemais 
in  Phaaiicia,  8idon  and  Tyre'  the  longest  day  was  fourteen 
hours  and  a  quarter.  This  circle  was  about  IGOO  stadia  north 
of  Alexandria,  and  TOO  nortli  of  Carthage. 

§  7.  The  next  parallel,  wliich  corresponded  to  a  solstitial 
day  of  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  was  distant  3(340  stadia 
from  Alexandria,*  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  island  of 
lUiodes,  and  just  to  the  south  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  as  well  as 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnese^  and  400 
stadia  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  This  was  the  same  parallel 
which,  according  to  Eiatostbwes,  if  prolonged  eastward,  passed 
through  Garia,  Lycaonia,  Gataonia,  Media,  the  Caspian  Gates 
and  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Gaucasus. 

Hipparchus  does  not  appear  to  haye  noticed  in  treating  of 
these  dmata  the  position  of  Athens,  but  we  learn  from  other 


*  Oor  editioDS  of  Strabo  (ii.  5,  §  38) 

hftVO  KofXrjT  'S.vplas  Koi  Ttjj  (lvw  Supfai ; 
but  tlieac  wordsi  are  corttiuly  corrupt. 
8i>c  Qnttkiu^a  uid  Kramer'g  notes. 
It  u  howcTcr  impOMible  to  iMtoro  tlie 
true  readiDg. 

*  There  b  little  doubt  that  we  shonld 
ImW  fead  ha^vK^vlas  fur  ^afivKwvos,  n-' 
we  know  tiiut  Uippnrchuti  hiuiticif 
pkceiJ  Babylon  at  2500  8ta<lia  fkrther 
Borth  than  Ptliisimn,  which  was  on 
the  Mune  ptiialiel  with  AlexauJriu 
(BCmbo,  ii.  p.  88).  Hence  it  coald 
only  Jh'  the  soutliemmi'st  jv>rti'mH  of 
tht'  province  that  could  bo  iu  the  same 
latitude  with  Alexandria  (see  Gnie- 
korii^H  note  on  Straho,  ii.  p. 

*  Thu  moutiim  of  thuiu  placed  buUi- 


ciently  ehowi  bow  \iii\v  Hipparchus 
hinisolf  woB  pretending  to  scientifio 
accuracy.  For  he  could  not  have  been 
i^orant  that  PtdbmaSi,  Tyre  aod 
f^idnn  followed  one  another  at  con- 
tiiduruble  intervuU  troui  south  to  uorth, 
the  last  being  in  fact  more  than  forty 
niinutea  (400  ttadia)  to  the  north  of 
the  tliut. 

*  This  stiitemont  a^'uin  differs  from 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  cnleulatrd  tho 
difl'urenee  in  latitude  lietween  Alex- 
andria an<l  llhtKleti  at  37<^0  stadia  (neo 
Chiipter  XVI.  p.  iii*.));  but  tliis  in  nil 
probubility  relerred  to  the  city  of 
Bhode^  while  Ilippan^m  eBpeeiallv 
8pecill(  H  that  tho  line  niMsd  thiough 
the  uiiddlo  of  the  iulaud. 
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passages*  that  he  placed  that  city  37  degrees  north  of  the 
equator;  just  about  a  degree  farther  south  than  its  troe 
poeition.  So  little  did  he  poBsesB  tmstwortliy  obeenrationB 
even  for  the  best  known  localities. 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  through  Alexandria  Troaa  (near 
the  entrance  of  the  HellespontX  Amphipolis  on  the  Thraoian 
ooaaty  Apollonia  in  Epims,  and  acio«  Italy,  passing  to  the 
Bonth  of  Borne  and  north  of  Naples*  The  longest  day  was  of 
fifteen  hours.  As  this  line  deriTes  special  interest  from  its 
eonnecting  Greece  with  Italy,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  while  Alexandria  Troas  is  situated  about  15  G.  miles 
south  of  the  parallel  of  4(P,  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  lay  more 
than  40  miles  north  of  the  same  parallel,  which  a^ain  instead 
of  passing:  between  Konic  and  Na})les,  runs  about  50  miles 
south  of  the  latter  city.  Thus  his  positions  as  compared  with 
one  another  deviated  from  the  truth  by  more  than  a  degree.* 
He  placed  this  parallel  about  7000  stadia  from  that  of  Alex* 
andria»  or  28,800  from  the  equator.' 

The  next  parallel  was  that  through  Byxantinm  and  Nioaea — 
the  latter  place  being  obyiously  mentioned  in  consequence  of 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Hipparchus  himself  He  had  more* 
over  himself  made  an  observation  of  the  gnomon  at  Byxantium, 
from  whence  he  concluded  the  latitude  of  that  place  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Massilia,  as  determined  by  Pytheas:  an 
unaeeountable  error,  which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  his 
map  of  all  the  surroundin«j^  rejjjions.  Yet  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion vras  unfortunately  followed  by  all  succeeding  geo- 
graphers to  the  time  of  Strabo.' 


•  ThiB  is  ropcatoclly  stated  in  his 
oommentary  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Amtns. 

•  The  ivctuni  lino  on  which  tho  sol- 
stitial day  ia  fifteen  hours  carrcsponds 
to  410  2r.  AU  the  points  indicated 
wore  thciefon  wteriaily  too  fiur  to  the 
south. 

'  This  eoffwpooJi  ▼ery  neaily  with 

the  trntli :  an  28.800  stadia,  at  700 
Stadia  to  the  degree,  would  give  41"^ 


10'.  As  mi^lit  be  expoottnl,  Hipparchus 
was  correct  in  his  astronomy ;  it  was 
his  proof^raphy  that  was  deficient. 

•  8o  imH<*countnble  indeed  docH  this 
error  appear  to  M.  (lOrtsoUin  that  ho 
endeavoon  to  prove  thnt  it  was  due  to 
Pythta?,  and  that  Hij>i>orohus  only 
aiiuptt  d  his  observations  in  both  oases. 
But  the  testimooy  of  8trabo  is  preeiae 
Ihftt  HippRrchuH  "fntiml  the  winio  tc- 
latiou  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  at 
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The  parallel  of  Byzantium  was  placed  by  Hipparchus  at  a 
distance  of  1500  stadia  from  that  of  Alexandria  Troas :  the 
limgest  day  waa  of  fifteen  hours  and  a  quarter.  It  was  not  till 
one  had  sailed  1400  stadia  further  north  that  a  point  was 
reached  where  the  longest  day  was  fifteen  hours  and  a  half. 
This  line,  which  was  apparently  an  arbitrary  one,  not  marked 
by  any  place  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed,  was  re- 
garded by  Hipparehns  as  just  midway  between  the  eqnator 
and  the  pole.  It  therefore  corresponded  according  to  his 
calculation  with  45°  of  north  hititudo."  This  coincides  very 
nearly  with  the  sum  of  his  measures  in  stadia,  which  give 
31,700  stadia  from  the  equator,  uliile  4.">  would  give  'M,f)0O, 
if  we  reckon,  as  Hipparchus  undoubtedly  did  throughout  this 
calculation,  700  stades  to  a  degree.^ 

§  8.  The  next  parallel,  which  was  distant  3800  stadia  from 
Bynntinm,  passed  through  the  regions  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boiysthenes,  and  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
Here  the  solstitial  day  was  sixteen  honxs  in  length,  bnt  dming 


Bymtf vm  tbftt  PHheM  bad  doiw  •! 

M  i.-..-ilia"  (Strab.  i.  p.  G3  (ty 
Tor  ttf^mt  lnv64as}  rov  ip  MoMUXfo 
fv4ftnos  wf^s  T  V  mcuCr,  tIt  tJMif  nu 
'l-rrapxo^    tark   rhy   6fiuwfiop  Kcuphr 
tifiw  4w      Bviturrl^  ^i^tK),  ii.  p.  115), 

and  llie        unnnttl  OMctnem  with 

which  thftt  profwortion  is  stated  (tliat  it 
WM  in  the  ratio  of  120  to  42  minus 
one-Sfth)  points  dMurly  to  peraoauJ 
obB-ervatiim. 

The  proximity  of  BysRDtium  to 
Kieaa,  toe  birthplace  of  HIppMehw, 
«  xplainawhy  he  should  have  taken 
•peciAl  pallid  to  make  obaervatiuuii  at 
tte  fnrmear  city. 

•  Tlie  paruilul  which  really  gives  a 
day  of  Drecisely  15|  iioura  ia  i5P  39', 
Mgnn  Mowing^  the  near  approach  to 
accuracy  of  these  calcuhitions  of  Hip- 
pMrchnc  It  waa  io  the  application  of 
ttieae  raatheniattoa]  infiernMwa  to  prao- 
tical  gfH>^ruphy  that  he  failed*  nom 
the  want  of  coitect  obeerTatioiia. 

*  niere  it,  however,  a  diSleidtywitii 
fWani  to  tht-  niimlKTs  of  HipiiamhiiB, 
WAioh  we  have  uo  bmaub  of  explaining ; 


it  !■  evident  that  the  ram  ct  the 
tarernl  i1i>t;uit'i's  he  hag  pivon  ouplit 
to  oorroflpond  exacUy  with  the  mca8uro< 
ment  of  half  the  distance  fhnn  die 
c«|iuit(>r  to  the  jioh-.  CioKScllin  has 
introduced  variuuii  arbitral^  changes  in 
the  nonibeiB  given  by  8lnu)Oi  but  some 
of  thc'HO,  as  shown  by  T*ki  rt,  arc  not 
only  unneocwfliry,  but^  orroueous,  and 
tmok  a  mode  of  solving  a  diiBcnltr  Is 
at  bc*«t  very-  hazardous.  It  is  ch  ar 
that  there  an  error  «otnetr/i«re,  but 
we  am  unable  to  deeide. 

Wv  i>n-  distinctly  told  by  Straho, 
with  refcruuco  to  this  vory  oart  of  bis 
wofk,  that  Hipparohna  xeuoned  700 
ttadia  to  a  d<  '^n  c  (ii.  p.  132).  I?iit  wo 
miut  iu»t  8uppo»o  that  he  was  thertforo 
employing  a  differmU  stadinm  Dram 
that  in  common  use.  His  om>r,  in 
oonunon'with  Eratosthenes  (whom  ho 
followed),  was  that  of  over^iiiifnatina 
thequadniiit  of  a  great  circlo,  which 
he  reckoned  at  03,000  stadia  intiicad 
of  54,000^  its  true  value  in  foimd 
nambeia. 
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the  middle  of  the  summer  the  twilight  lasted  almost  all 
through  the  night,  the  sun  being  only  a  short  distance  below 
the  horizon.^  According  to  the  calcuJAtion  Ckf  fiipparchus  this 
latitade  coincided  with  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul ; ' 
which  he  thns  placed  nearly  dl**  to  the  north  of  Masailiay  or 
just  abont  the  latitade  of  Fails. 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  6300  stadia  to  the  north  of 
Byiantinm^  and  passed  to  the  north  of  the  Palus  Mnotisy  while 
to  the  west  it  lay  still  through  the  northernmost  parts  of  Gaul. 
Here  the  solstitial  day  was  of  seventeen  hours*  duration,  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  twilight  nights  were  still  more  remark- 
able. At  the  winter  solstice  in  the  same  latitudes  the  sun  did 
not  rise  more  than  6  cubits,  or  12  \  alxne  the  horizon. 

Beyond  this  again  he  jxjinted  out  that  at  a  distance  of  9100 
stadia  from  the  parallel  of  JMassilia,  the  sun  would  rise  only 
4  cubits,  and  the  longest  day  be  of  eighteen  hours  :  and  beyond 
that  again  would  come  a  circle  where  the  longest  day  was  of 
nineteen  hours,  and  the  sun  in  winter  would  rise  only  3  cubits. 
Both  these  circles  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  passing 
through  different  parts  of  Britain :  but  this  part  of  his  system 
is  Teiy  imperfectly  khown  to  us,  Strabo,  by  whom  alone  it  is 
reported,  haying  considered  it  as  of  little  importance  to  geo- 
graphy, as  these  extreme  northern  regions  were  (in  his  opinion) 
unknown,  and  uninhabitable  from  cold.* 

It  appears  certain,  however,  that  Hipparchus,  in  common 
•  with  Eratosthenes,  adopted  the  loading  statements  of  Tytheas, 
and  admitted  the  existence  of  an  island  naiiuMl  'i'hule,  where 
the  soLititial  day  was  twenty-four  hours  long.^   As  an  astro- 

'  Strabo,  ii.  p.  135.   Of  course  tbis  I     *  Stnbo,  iL  p.  135.  He  here  stopa 

statement,  thot]p:h  partly  trne  of  the  with  the  circle  of  6900  stadia  nnrth  of 

8npiK>Bcd  punilh-l  <»f  Iiilitmk',  is  wholly  Hyzantium,  but  in  nnothor  pa^suge  (ii. 

falM  aa  applied  to  the  oorthera  itborcti  p.  75  be  cites  t>ome  furtberooeer¥ation8 

of  tiie  Black  Sea,  whioh  are  really  iu  of  Hipparrbus,  fVom  which  the  account 

just  aliout  the  ftaiue  latitude  a.s  Gfueva.  given  in  the  t«  xt  is  derived. 

As  applied  even  to  the  latitude  of  PariSf  *  This  is  indeed  not  distinctly  stated 

ithich  ifl  situated  in  lai  48°  50',  yery  i  by  Strabo;  bat  as  that  anther  throngh- 

nearly  on  tbe  line  of  eixtcen  hours'  out  eenbures  IlipfmrchuB,  in  common 

day,  it  is  consiilembly  exaggerated.  with  Eratostbenes^  for  attaching  cre- 

'  ii.  1,  pp.  72.  75.  I  denoe  to  the  CifaleB  of  Fytheos,  and  for 
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nomer  Hipparehns  ivoiild  know,  thai  in  prooeeding  ncnrthy  this 
phenomenon  would  leally  ooour  on  the  Aictio  Circle,  and  hence 
probably  he  moie  leadily  admitted  the  ttatement  that  it  had 
been  actually  obeerred. 

§  9.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  many  grave 
emn^  Hipparchns  had  leally  made  considerable  progress 
towards  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  introduced  some  important 
corrections  into  that  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  ciise  was  alto- 
gether otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia.  Here  we  have  seen  that 
the  principal  jmrallel  of  latitude,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes  to 
be  coutiuued  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  through  Thapsacus,  the 
Caspian  Gates,  and  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  was  really  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth,  as  far  at  least  as  the, Indian  frontier.  This  parallel 
coincided  generally  with  the  sonlhem  foot  of  the  great  range 
that  under  the  names  of  Tanms,  Paropamisos,  and  Lnans,  was 
considered  by  Eratosthenes  as  traTersing  Asia  from  west  to 
east.  Hipparchus,  howeyer,  rejected  this  view— on  what 
grounds  we  do  not  know — and  carried  np  almost  all  the  points 
on  this  line  to  latitudes  far  exceeding  the  truth,  placing  even 
Thapsaeus  not  less  than  4800  stadia  to  thc^  north  of  Babylon, 
or  more  than  three  degrees  and  a  halt"  beyond  its  trut;  latitude, 
and  the  Caspian  Gates  nearly  on  the  same  parallel.*  liut 
from  this  point  he  conceived  the  great  central  chain  of  Taurus 
— the  existence  of  whieh,  as  a  kind  of  bjiekbone  of  Asia,  he 
did  not  dispute — to  have  a  direction  to  the  north-east,  so  jis  to 
remove  Hyrcania,  l^Iargiana,  and  Bactria  successively  farther 
and  farther  to  the  north.  8o  far  indeed  did  he  carry  this  dis- 
placement, as  to  remove  Bactria  proper  (the  environs  of  Jialkh) 
which  is  really  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  Morea,  to  a  level  with  the  northern  portions  of 
Britain.'   _ 

foUowing  him  in  the  high  latitudes,  1  otherwise  Strabo  could  hardly  liaTO 
wUeii  be  twigMd  to  the  oorthern  |  fUled  to  mentioD  tlie  eonfliniatiOD  of 
port^  of  Brituiu,  there  ran  },<■  little     his  ow  n  (loubtn  by  so  high  anaothoiritj* 
doobi  thai  he  accepted  hi8  fetuteueut  i     *  8trabo,  ii.  pp.  7ti,  81. 
with  ragud  to  Thole.  Had  tt  been  I    '  Id.pp.71-7ft.  AottwdingtoStnboPo 
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So  far  as  we  ean  discern  from  the  aoooimt  given  by  Stiabo 
(which  is  by  no  means  clear)  this  astounding  error  arose  prin- 
oipaily  fnm  his  having  adopted  the  enoneons  and  greatly 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  dimensions  of  India*  given  by 
some  earlier  writers,  especially  Dalmachos.  As  Hipparchns 
bad  eonrectly  fixed  the  extent  of  India  towards  the  south,  in 
acooidance  with  the  views  of  Eiatosthenes,*  he  was  nnable  to 
gain  space  for  the  enormons  length  which  he  assipfned  to  it 
(from  north  to  south)  without  removing  the  mountain  barrier 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (which  all  admitted  to  be  its  northern 
boun(hiry)  much  farther  to  the  north  than  its  true  position. 
Hence  tlu'  countries  to  the  nortli  of  this,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  &c., 
were  in  like  manner  transported  into  the  far  regions  of  Northern 
Asia,  a  supposition  which,  as  kStrabo  observes,  is  sufficiently 
negatived  by  the  fact  of  the  great  fertility  and  productiveness 
of  those  provinces.* 

Another  error  into  which  Hipparchns  fell  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  preceding.  He  maintained  that  the  river 
Indus  had  its  course  towards  the  south-east^  instead  of  flowing 
from  north  to. south,  as  had  been  the  received  view  of  all 
geographers  from  the  time  of  Alexander.*  Of  his  views  with 


own  geography,  which  brought  down  I  which  is  it*>elf  luiit  ly  inhabitable  ( ! ), 

Britain  fur  Ixlnw  Us  tine  latitude,  |  but  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vines  ia 

tlio  jNirBllel  of  liaotriu  (m.s  nsfsnmcti  l>y  Hyrcniiift  nml  liactriu,  on  whi<'h  ho 

Hipparchus)  would  inisa  allo;;«.th('r  to  lays  csjKcial  8tn.««,  ia  unduubu'dly  a 

the  north  of  tliut  islund,  and  evi  ii  of  Huie  criterion  of  a  more  sootherly 

L  me  (IrcluTid),  which  ho  (supposed  iu  i  climate.    The  great  fertility  of  tho 

lie  considtTubly  farther  north.  '  environs  of  Balkh  und  Mer\'\Bactria 

*  The  compnmtively  correct  position  auii  Margiaoa)  is  attested  by  al]  modem 

assigned  to  the  south  of  Indiu  and  ,  tntvellers. 

Taprohune  by  Eratoathenea  aiid  Jlip-  i      Throughout  this  di.-cui«ion  it  may 

panhus  was  donbtieaa  batted  upon  the  |  be  observed  that  Stiubo  argnee  solely 

report  that  those  regions  lay  within  from  the  probabilities  of  tlic  ca^e,  such 

tho  tropic  ;  an  observnl ion  erroneously  as  climate  and  natural  productiooa. 

applied  by  others  to  the  parts  of  luclia  I  It  is  evident  Uiat  he  had  no  aetro- 

vi.sited  by  Ncttrchu.s  and  ( )iie>icritu8,  n<imical  observations  to   appeal  to, 

but  which  was  of  course  perfectly  true  whieh,  however  rude  and  imperfect, 

with  regard  to  the  more  southern  por-  would  have  been  deeidTe  of  the  quee- 

tiuns  of  the  i>eniMf»ula.  tion. 

•*  Ptnilxs  ii.   pp.  73,  75.     Strnbo  \      '  Strabo,  ii.  p.  87.    In  tliis  instance, 

inil.  .  <l  ^Tiiitly  exagi;<  rates  the  degree  as  in  several  others,  HipparehuSf  out 

of  imM  that  lllu^^t  U  luiig  to  the  parallel  '  of  opjxifiition  to  Kratoethenes.  n  turned 

iu  auesiiuu,  whicli,  as  he  observes,  i  to  the  views  embodied  in  wliat  titrubo 


liidl  lar  to  the  north  of  Iielaod,  !  calla  **  the  old  napa"  (wMtf 
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regard  to  the  river  Ganges  we  have  no  distinct  statement,  but 
he  doubtless  considered  it  as  falling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
and  apparently  as  baying  a  ooune  about  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Indus. 

§  10.  ThtB  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the  diieotion  of 
the  great  mountain  chaiut  led  him  also  to  bring  up  the  ooaste 
of  Carmania  and  "Pexm,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  fiur  above  tiieii 
true  position  in  latitude^  and  thus  distorted  his  whole  map  of 
Asia.  But  besides  this  great  error,  his  minor  criticisms  of 
Eratosthenes,  with  rcprard  to  the  distances  and  relative  positions 
of  many  points  on  bis  map,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Strabo,  certainly  seem  to  warrant  the  obser- 
Tation  of  that  author,  that  they  were  dictated  by  a  captiuus 
dis[H)sition  to  demand  an  amount  of  accuracy  tliat  belonged 
rather  to  the  geometer  than  to  tlie  geographer.^  Hipparchus 
indeed  was  justified  in  demanding  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
of  which  the  subject  would  admit,  and  his  theoretical  concep- 
tion of  what  geography  ought  to  bo  was  in  advance  of  all  his 
predecessors :  but  he  overlooked  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
means  at  his  command,  which  gave  him  in  reality  very  little 
power  of  rectifying  their  conclusions. 

In  seyeml  instances  indeed  he  criticised  the  arguments  of 
Eratosthenes,  and  rejected  his  conclusions  in  order  to  return 
to  the  yiewB  of  earlier  writers,  where  these  (as  Strabo  points 
out)  w«>re  much  more  erroneous,  and  those  of  Eratosthenes 
8nl)staiitially  correct.^  To  take  a  single  instant-e  :  in  regard 
to  tin?  regions  bonb  ring  on  the  Euphrates,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  better  known  to  tlie  (rrecks  in  the  days 
of  the  Scleucidan  monarchy,  Eratosthenes  placed  I5abylon 
more  than  2000  stadia  to  the  east  of  Thapsacus,  while  Hip- 
parchus auimed  that  it  was  not  more  than  1000.^   The  real 


A^X'^'*"  "^'W'  MMy^yiporrw)  :  those 
namely  ImtoTo  Uie  time  of  BntcMtUeues. 
(See  also  ii.  1,  p.  90.) 

»  Stmbo,  ii.  pp.  79,  87,  &c. 

*  Thia  wad  the  c«uie  ospeciiiUy  witli 
the  strange  error  with  reigiinl  to  tho 


position  of  India.  This  hnj  been  in 
Kreat  meamire  corrected  by  EratoH- 
thenos,  wliile  Hipparchtui  rotiirnwl  to 
tho  ohl  view,  and  earried  it  t<>  (in  <  xag- 
gcratwi  exti-nt  (Strabo^  ii.  1,  §§ 
*  Stmbo,  ii.  p.  iK). 
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interval  is  more  than  ."i.^^  of  longitude  or  about  240  G.  miles, 
(2400  sta<liji),  so  that  the  estimate  of  f]ratostlienes  was  in 
reality  cousiderably  htlow  the  truth.  Throughout  the  long 
discussion  which  Strabo  has  preserved  to  us,  of  the  goograpliy 
of  these  regions,  and  the  points  connecting  them  with  Alex- 
andria, it  would  api>ear  that  Hipparchus  was  generally  wiongy 
while  the  views  of  Eratofithenes  were  approximately  conect. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  pronounce  judgement  with  con- 
fidence in  such  a  eontioyerBy  without  being  able  to  oonsolt 
and  compare  the  original  authorities. 

One  thing,  howeyer,  is  carious  to  obsenre:  how  both 
Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  are  aiming  at  something  like 
geometrical  correctness,  and  applying  geometrical  arguments 
where  they  had  no  aceuratt»  observations  to  go  on,  or  even 
approximately  correct  nicasureinents  of  distances.  lUit  with 
all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sec  that  tlioy  hail  an  idea, 
though  dim  and  vague,  of  a  kintl  of  triangulation  analogous 
to  that  by  which  a  modern  geographer  would  endeavour  to 
connect  distant  points  with  which  he  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

§  11.  With  regard  to  longitudes  it  does  not  appear  that 
Hipparchus  was  able  to  make  any  considerable  advance  on  the 
results  obtained  by  his  predecessor.  He  was  indeed,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  first  to  indicate  the  true  method 
of  determining  longitudes  by  the  comparatiYe  observation  of 
eclipses,*  but  no  such  observations  were  at  his  command,  nor 
have  we  any  account  of  his  having  attempted  to  institute 
them.  The  very  imperfect  means  at  the  command  of  the 
ancients  for  the  measurenu  iit  of  time  would  indeed  have  suf- 
ficed to  prevent  their  being  made  with  any  approach  to  cor- 
rectness; but  even  such  rough  approximations  as  they  could 
give  would  have  been  a  valuable  assistance. 

Hipparchus  indeed  wrote  throughout  as  an  astronomer, 
rather  than  a  geographer.  Hence  he  does  not  seem  to  have 


*  Stnbo,  L  1,  S  12,  p.  7.  Ptolem.  Geogr.  i.  4.  See  preoiding  ebitptHr,  p.  633. 
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obtained,  or  even  sought  to  obtain,  any  additional  information 
concerning  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  beyond  what  was 
known  to  his  predeeesscirs,  though  the  course  of  events  had  in 
his  day  had  the  etl'ect  of  opening  out  new  sources  of  knowledge, 
of  wiuck  hB  might  readily  have  availecL  himself.  In  one 
instance  we  find  him  recurring  to  an  error  which  had  been 
generally  receiyed  in  earlier  times,  but  had  apparently  been 
lejected  by  EmtoBthenes,*  in  making  the  Danube  flow  with 
one  arm  into  the  Adriatic^  and  with  the  other  Into  the  Enxine.' 
This  strange  misconception  continued  inde^  to  be  repeated 
by  many  Greek  writera  long  after  his  time. 

J  12.  On  one  of  the  fimdamental  conceptions  of  geography 
Hipparchus  departed  from  the  view  which  was  generally 
adopted  in  liis  time,  as  well  as  by  most  succeeding  writers. 
He  rf-fused  to  admit  that  the  habitable  world  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sea,  or  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  continuous 
with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  again  with  the  sea  to  the 
north  of  Scythia.^  This  scepticism  appears  to  have  been 
based,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Herodotus,  upon  the  mere  absence 
of  proof,  but  upon  certain  observations  of  Seleucus  (a  Baby- 
lonian author  otherwise  unknown)  with  regard  to  the  tides, 
which  appeared  to  Hipparchus  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  continuous  circumfluent  ocean. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  so  much  discussed  among  the 
Alexandrian  writen,  of  the  Homeric  geography,  Hipparchus 
altogether  rejected  the  views  of  Eratosthenes,  and  adopted 
the  popular  explanation,  according  to  which  th(;  localities 
visited  by  Ulysses  were  identified  with  well-known  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 


•  Thia  is  not  indfx-d  clearly  staUxl  by 
Strabo,  but  may  probably  be  iuferrcd 
from  hifl  expmnon  that  Hipparchus 
rilire<l  ihia  irronootis  opinion  "with 
•ome  of  lun  prttleccssors."  It  was  ap- 
paraDtly  mm  of  the  noUooft  of  the 


earlie  r  crt'op;mpli<  rs,  wliicli  ho  rorivod 
in  uppoHitiou  to  Krutuutiiuaes. 
'  i.  3,  §  15.  p.  57. 

•  Striilx\  i.  1,  §  9. 

•  Ibid.  i.  1,  §  2,  p.  2. 
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Section  2,—Polybitis, 

§  1.  Just  about  contetnpotaiy  with  Hipparchua  was  an  author 
of  a  Y&tf  different  chaiaoter — ^the  hiskonan  Polybius.  Of  his 
merits  as  a  political  or  historical  writer  it  does  not  belong  to 
onr  present  subject  to  speak,  bnt  the  publication  of  his  great 
historical  work  may  be  considered  also  as  marking  an  important 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge.  Polybius 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  sources  of  information 
that  had  been  opeiit'il  out  to  him  by  the  wars  and  conquests 
of  the  Romans  in  Western  Europe,  iind  wliich  had  placed  the 
knowlcdp^c  uf  those  countries  ou  un  entirely  now  footing.  As 
he  himself  remarks,  while  Alexander  had  opened  the  way  to  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  East,  it  was  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans  that  had  first  led  to  a  similar  acquaintance  with 
the  West,  and  had  afforded  the  means  of  access  to  regions 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks.^ 

These  new  source  of  information  had  been  hardly  beginning 
to  be  available  in  the  days  of  £ratosthenes,  and  although  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  Boman  power  during  the  half  century 
that  followed  his  death  (b.o.  196-146),  and  the  repeated  wars 
that  brought  it  into  collision  with  the  Greek  monarchies  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  would  seem  likely  to  have  awakened  tho 
interest  of  the  Greeks  in  general  in  all  that  their  formidable 
neighbour  was  doing  elsewhere,  there  is  no  traci'  of  their 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them.  We  have  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Eratosthenes  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Adriatic :  and 
although  his  successors  could  hardly  fail  to  have  acquired  an 
increased  acquaintance  with  these  regions,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  had  been  yet  embodied  in  any  methodical  form,  so  as 
to  render  it  available  to  the  literary  public  in  generaL 

§  2,  Polybius  himself  had  indeed  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 

>  PolyK  iU.  90. 
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in  thig  respect  fimm  the  cmramstanoes  of  his  life  and  political 
ctieer.  fiom  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  abont  bjo,  204,  he 
WM  the  son  of  Lyoortas,  one  of  the  most  distingnidied  leaders 

of  thp  Achrpan  League,  and  was  early  initiated  in  political  and 
military  HlViiirs.    After  the  Second  l^Iacedonian  War  and  tlio 
defeat  of  Perseus  (n.o.  167)  he  was  one  of  the  Acha^ans  seU^cted 
as  men  of  rank  and  influence  to  be  S(;nt  as  hostaj^os  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  seventeen  years ;  and  during  this  period 
he  had  not  only  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  political 
institutions  and  history  of  Rome,  which  were  still  very  im- 
p^ectly  known  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  he  contracted 
dose  personal  Mendships  with  many  of  the  leading  Boman 
statesmen ;  among  others  with  the  younger  Scipio  Afncanns, 
whcnn  at  a  later  period  he  accompanied  during  the  Third 
Panic  War.  Polybius  was  himself  present  at  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  in  B.a  146,  and  was  employed  by  Scipio  in  the 
command  of  a  Roman  squadron  to  explore  the  coasts  of  AfHca. 
It  is  probabh.'  also  that  he  accompanied  Scipio  during  the  war 
against  Numantia  (b.c.  134) :  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  ho 
not  only  visited  Spain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  Africa,  but  under- 
took, according   to   his  own  account,  long  and  dangerous 
journeys  through  those  countries,  extending  even  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  express  view  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  their  geographical  position,  as  well  as  their 
natural  characters  and  productions.'  At  what  period  of  his 
life  Polybius  undertook  these  extensiye  trayels  we  are  not 
distinctly  told :  but  it  is  difficult  to  place  them  before  the  fall 
of  CkrtluBige,  as,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  compulsory 
residence  at  Borne,  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  prisoner,  and 
after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  returned  in  the  first  instance  to 
Greece,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  until 
summonod  by  Scipio  to  attend  liliii  to  the  war.    llis  historical 
work  was  certainly  not  completed  till  after  the  same  period  ; 
and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  b.c.  146.  Polybius 


you  iL 


3  Pol:rh.iu.d9, 
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himself  snmyed  that  erent  by  more  than  twenty  years,  haying 

lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  82 ;  his  death  may  probably  be 
placed  about  B.C.  121^.^ 

No  liistorian  of  aiiti(|nity  was  more  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  gco<;raphy,  as  an  aid  to  history,  than  I'olvbius. 
This  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  jj:eo<;raj)hical  remarks  int-er- 
spersefl  tli rough  his  whole  work,  but,  like  his  predeoenor 
£jphoru8»  he  had  set  apart  one  whole  book  for  a  systematic 
treatise  on  geography,  in  which  he  had  fully  developed  his 
views  upon  tiiat  subject  Unfortunately  this  book-^e  thirty- 
fourth  of  his  Toluminous  work — iB  one  of  those  lost  to  us :  the 
fragments  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo  and  others  being  yery 
inconsiderable.  From  these  fragments,  howeyer,  combined 
with  the  remailn  introduced  in  earlier  parts  of  his  history,  we 
are  enabled  to  gather  the  following  leading  outline  of  his 
geographical  views. 

§  3.  He  considered,  in  acconlanco  with  the  views  generally 
received  in  his  time,  that  Kuro])0  was  Ixnnulcd  by  the  Tanais 
on  the  east:  and  Asia  was  s(^parated  from  Africa  by  the  Nile  : 
the  strait  at  tho  Pillars  of  Hercules  of  course  forming  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Africa.^  The  whole  of  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  Columns  to  the  Altars  of  the  Philasniy 
on  the  shore  of  the  Great  8yrtis,^  was  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
giniansy  who  had  also  extended  their  rule  (previous  to  the 
Second  Punic  War)  over  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  from  the 
Columns  to  the  headland  where  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees 
descended  to  the  Mediterranean.*  With  the  Pyrenees  them- 
selves he  was  well  acquainted,  and  rightly  conceived  them  as 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  separatiiiji;  the  Kelts  or  Gauls 
from  the  iSpauiards.    Both  these  nations  he  knew  to  extend 


*  For  the  chronology  of  tho  life  of 
Folybitu,  aee  Clinton's  FatU  Melieniei,  \ 
vol.  iii.  p.  526 :  and  the  exeellent 
article  on  his  life  in  Ur.  Smith*!  Diet.  I 
of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  i43-44li.  I 

*  Polyb.  iii.  89. 

*  The  name  if  hue  foniul  ftr  Uio  | 


first  time;  Imt  it  is  mentioned  inci- 
dentally as  the  well-kuown  limit  of  the 
Carthaginwn  dominions  to  the  east 
(iii.  39,  X.  4<i).  Tlie  legend  connected 
with  it  is  first  related  by  SaUust 
{B.  Jug.  79). 
•  Id.  ill  89. 
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across  to  the  outer  sea,  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  of  the  regions 
bordering  on  that  Ocean  (with  the  exception  of  part  of  Spain)' 
he  seems  to  have  had  very  imperfect  information.  As  we  have 
already  seen  he  rejected  alU)gether  the  authority  of  Pytheaa 
and  his  statements  concerning  the  western  coasts  of  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  as  well  as  his  account  of  Thule  and  the 
lemoter  lands  towards  the  north.  At  ike  same  time  he  had 
Tery  little  to  substitute  in  their  place,  and  tliough  he  had 
eTidently  some  information  oonoeming  the  British  Islands,  and 
the  lands  £com  whence  tin  was  brought,'  as  well  as  ooneeming 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  it  was  evidently  of  a  yery 
rague  and  general  character.  Indeed  he  himself  tells  ns  that 
8dpio  was  unable  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  information  oon- 
oeming Britain  from  the  merchants  of  Massilia  or  Narbo,  or  even 
from  tliose  who  came  from  Corbilo,  an  important  emporium 
of  trade,  situated  api)arontly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.*  Un- 
fortunately the  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  treated  specifically 
of  these  countries  is  lost  to  us  :  and  the  same  thing  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  few  notions  he  professed  to  have  picked  up 
concerning  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  extending  from 
Gaul  to  the  Tantus.^  We  may,  however,  infer  from  the  total 
silence  of  Strabo,  that  they  contained  little^  if  anything,  of 
importance.  Folybius  was  indeed  fully  conscious  of  his 
ignoianoe  of  these  regions,  and  was  content  (like  Herodotus) 
to  leaye  it  in  uncertainty  whether  there  was  continuous  sea 
to  the  north  of  Europe  or  not' 


'  He  WM  certainly  arqnaintt'd  with 
the  muath  of  the  Tagus,  und  seems  to 
bftV*  obtained  particular  information 
onnceming  the  western  shorea  of  Lusi- 
tania.  See  a  poasage  cited  from  his 
^tb  book  by  Atlienau^  Tii.  p.  802  o. 

•  Id.  iii.  57.  Thin  pfiBsnge  ia  im- 
portant as  l>ein!^  the  firttt  where  meu- 
lioa  is  found  of  the  production  of  tin, 
in  connection  with  Britain.  It  is  n!.-+o 
remarkable  for  tlie  use  of  "  the  liritinh 
Uaods**  in  tho  pinml,  but  this  ex- 
prfMion  apparently  rt  hit*  s  to  Britain 
and  the  adjoinuig  Tin  laluudii  ( Catui- 
laridMX  mther  than  to  the  am  diitent 


and  outlying  lorno  or  Hiboniia,  with 
which  it  is  uuo'  rtaia  whether  Polybins 
waa  acqu  iiiit<'d. 

•  xxxiv.  10.  Tho  name  of  Corbilo  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and 
its  site  cannot  therefore  be  flzad. 
Stnibo,  who  cites  it  from  Polybius,  snys 
only  that  it  was  an  emporium  on  tho 
river  Liger,  but  from  the  eonneetion  in 
which  he  mentions  it,  we  may  probably 
infer  that  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river 

»  Polvb.  iii.  37. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  38. 
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§  4.  His  knowled^^e  of  Spain,  which  he  had  himself  yisited, 
and  which  had  been  to  a  g^reat  extent  opened  up  by  the  wais 
of  the  Bomans  in  that  ooontiy,  nndoabtedly  &r  exceeded  that 
which  any  other  Greek  had  ever  poflseaBed.  His  geographical 
account  of  the  peninsiila  is  indeed  nnfortimately  lost,  but  the 
nnmber  of  names  of  towns^  as  well  as  of  the  native  tribes,  which 
he  incidentally  mentions,  snfficiently  attests  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  If,  indeed,  this  part  of  his  work  was  not  written 
till  after  ho  had  accompanied  his  friend  Scipio  to  the  Xuman- 
tinc  war,  he  must  have  hud  iiiiiplc  opportunities  of  informing 
himself  concerning  the  jK)litical,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
geography  of  Spain.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
rivers  :  the  B;etis,  the  Anas,  and  the  Tagus,  and  even  attempted 
an  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  last ;  which  he  considered  to 
haTO  a  coarse  of  8000  stadia  from  its  sources  to  the  Ocean.' 
He  gave  an  account  also  of  the  great  fertility  of  Lnsitania, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from  personal 
observation ;  as  well  as  of  the  silver  mines  near  New  Carthage^ 
which  weie  still  extensively  worked  in  his  time,  giving  em- 
ploymenty  it  was  said,  to  not  less  than  40,000  peisons.*  Their 
prodnoe  was  estimated  at  25,000  drachm»  a  day,  which  was 
probably  an  exaggeration. 

Of  Gaul  he  apparently  knew  much  less :  though  the  Romans 
had  now  estalilislied  permanent  f<M>ting  in  its  s<mth-eastern 
portions  and  the  commercial  relations  of  31jissilia  with  ditVerent 
parts  of  the  country  had  doubtless  oj)eued  out  new  sources  of 
information  concerning  the  interior,  and  even  the  external 
coasts,  which  were  before  inaccessible.  I>ut  the  more  accurate 
and  complete  knowledge  of  Gaul,  which  had  been  acquired 
in  the  time  uf  Strabo,  led  him  to  attach  less  value  to  the 
statements  of  Polybius,  and  consequently  we  rarely  find  his 
authority  cited,  and  are  left  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actnal 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  From  a  passage  of  his  work  still 
extant,  however,*  it  wonld  appear  that  he  knew  the  names  at 


*  zxxiT.  7,  ap.  8tmb  p.  lOS         *  Pnlyh.  ap.  Stnh  p.  U7.         •  iiL  38. 
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least  of  the  principal  nations  adjoining  the  Western  Ocean, 
which  he  promises  to  give  in  detail  elsewhere.  It  seems 
certain  also  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  outlet  of  the 
Loire  (Liger)  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  even  with  the 
existence  of  the  Morini,  as  a  people  divided  only  hj  a  nanow 
stndt  from  the  island  of  Britain.*  fie  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered this  as  the  most  northern  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  drcnmstanoe  would  alone  show  how  complete 
was  his  ignorance  of  the  adjoining  regions.  The  most  remote 
people  of  the  interior  of  whom  we  find  mention  are  the  Anremi :  * 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  knowledge  in  this  direction 
was  really  mure  extensive. 

§  5.  In  no  respect  was  Polybins  more  in  advance  of  all  his 
predecess<jr3  than  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Alps.  The  import- 
ance of  this  great  chain  of  mountains  as  one  of  the  main 
geographical  features  of  Euro}>e  could  not  fSail  indeed  to  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  observers  as  soon  as  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  foot  of  the  great  barrier, 
which  encircled  Italy  on  the  north,  and  appeared  to  cut  off  all 
eommimication  with  the  nations  beyond.  But  already  before 
the  birth  of  Polybius,  Hannibal  had  shown  that  it  was  possible 
to  conduct  an  army  across  this  formidable  mountain  barrier : 
and  the  experiment  was  subsequently  repeated  by  Hasdrubal 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  The  Romans  indeed  do 
not  appear  to  have  followed  their  example  until  a  much  later 
period,  so  fur  as  the  passage  of  ariuics  was  conceriieil,  as  their 
troops  could  be  transjR>rted  with  much  greater  facility  by  sea 
to  I^lassilia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Klione.  But  th<  re  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  passes  across  tlirui  wcvg  already  well  known 
and  frequented  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  Polybius  him* 


*  See  Fliny,  H.  N.  iv.  23,  §  122.  '  Their  name  is  foond  in  the  acooont 

At  the  same  tim(>  it  moKt  be  admitted  of  tho  march  of  Ha^druhat  through 

that  Pliny's  expruBsioa  ^unde  per  Lug-  Guul,  tu  join  im  brother  litiuuibal  in 

dmram  ad  portom  Morinorom  Britan-  I  Italy,  as  given  by  Lfvy  (LiT.  xxfii.  39 ) : 

ninim,  qua  vidttiir  monfeumm  :i::ron^  ,  ami  thnur^li  tliis  part  of  the  work  of 

Poljbius)  LB  ambiguoiu,  and  I'liuy  may  I'oiybiud  i;^  lost,  wu  may  aatulv  u&tumo 

hate  hhrnaelfsappued  the  mnw;  !  that  it  was  dezived  from  him  oy  Ldvy. 
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self  had  acquired  accurate  information  oonoeming  them.  He 
states  indeed  expressly  that  he  had  himself  followed  in  detail 
the  route  of  Hannibal  over  the  mountains:^  his  descri})tion  of 
the  localities  is  lively  and  picturesque,  and  as  he  had  himself 
no  doubt  of  the  route  taken  by  the  great  Carthaginian  general, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  he  would  have  aet  the  question  at 
rest  for  all  subsequent  inquirers  had  he  not  luforiunately 
adopted  the  plan  of  omitting  almoet  all  proper  names,  whether 
of  tribes  or  places,  as  baibaious  in  sound  and  utterly  unknown 
to  his  Greek  leaden.  To  us  on  the  oontmry  they  could 
hardly  have  &iled  to  oonvey  most  YaluaUe  infonnation.* 

In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  would  appear  that  only  four 
passes  aoioBS  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  were  generally  known 
and  used :  the  first,  through  the  Ligurians,  following  tiie  coast 
of  the  Tjnrhenian  Sea :  next  that  through  the  Taurini,  which 
wtis  supiH3sed  to  be  the  one  followed  by  Hannibal ;  thirdly, 
that  through  the  Salassians  (an  expression  applieuble  to  either 
the  Great  or  the  Little  St.  Bernard) ;  fourthly,  that  through 
the  Rhrctians — the  modern  Tyrol — which  from  its  great  com- 
parative facility  must  have  been  frequented  in  all  ages.^  Un- 
fortunately the  statements  of  Polybius  on  this  subject  are 
preserred  to  us  only  at  second-hand  by  Strabo,  and  we  have 
thus  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  information  which 
he  really  possessed  concerning  the  passes  thus  enumerated. 

§  6.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Alpine  nations  that  bordered  Italy  on  the  nortiiy  and  extended 
firom  thence  to  the  Danube  must  have  been  Toiy  imperfect 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  Boman  arms 
were  carried  into  these  wild  regions  :  and  there  was  probably 
but  little  commercial  intercourse  with  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Alps  until  those  iuhiibitin«j^  the  mountains  had  been  brou<;ht 
under  the  dominion  of  Ronu'.  But  the  foundation  of  the 
Roman  colony  of  Aquileia,  as  cjirly  as  B.C.  181,  doubtless  led 
to  more  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  neighbouring 

•UL is.      •NoCoA.p.ST.      *  Fdyb. sp. Sinb. iv. ^ 900.  SeeNoteA. 
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tribes  in  this  quarter  :  and  the  discovery  soon  after  of  gold 
mines  of  extraordinary  richness  in  the  land  of  the  Taurisci,  a 
Norican  tribe,^  must  have  tended  gre^itly  to  increase  the  com- 
munication with  Italy.  Such  was  the  eftect  produced  by  the 
sudden  inllux  of  gold  from  this  source,  that  we  are  assured  the 
price  fell  directly  throughout  Italy  by  one-third.' 

Notwithstanding  the  valuable  infonnation  acquired  by 
Polybius  conoeming  the  Alps,  and  its  great  superiority  to  that 
of  hia  prodeoessozs,  we  mnst  not  snppoee  that  he  had  anything 
like  a  dear  geogiaphical  acquaintance  with  the  oonrae  and 
oonfigmation  of  that  great  chidn.  He  was  indeed  familiar — as 
any  one  who  had  Tisited  the  north  of  Italy  most  needs  be — 
with  its  great  extent,  which  he  estimated  at  2200  stadia, 
measured  along  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  (a 
statement  very  much  beneath  the  truth),  and  he  rightly  judged 
them  iu  be  of  much  greater  elevation  than  any  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Greece  or  the  neighbouriiiij:  i  (»untries.  But  his  mode 
of  estimating  their  height  was  singularly  rude  and  imperfect : 
for  (he  said)  it  was  possible  for  any  active  man  to  ascend  the 
moat  lolty  of  the  Greek  mountains — Taygetus,  Paniassus, 
Olympus,  &c — ^within  a  single  day,  or  thereabouts,  while  it 
would  take  any  one  more  than  five  days  to  ascend  the  Alps.* 
Whaether  this  refers  to  the  journey  across  the  passes^  or  was 
founded  upon  some  vague  stories  he  had  heard  bom  the  moun- 

'        ro's    TavpiffKOit  TOif  ftvpiKoitS. 

Thin  i»  the  fizst  meation  of  the  name  of 
the  NnrioMil,  Aflanmrds  bo  familiar  to 
the  Rminn  writor?.  Pliny  (iii.  2(», 
§  123)  a{>{H';ir8  to  n  thu  Tauridcauii 
And  NoriciinH  as  Bynonymoua  tanu ; 
while  Btnibo  cailla  the  Tuiin.^canf  n 
Norican  tribe  (ir.  6.  §  and  thitt 
appears  to  have  be«a  the  general  view, 
bat  their  podtioa  if  not  fixed  hj  aaj 
ancient  writer. 

*  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  ir.  4,  p.  208. 
Fitym  his  dewription  it  is  evident  th:it 
this  gold  was  derived  from  "  diggings," 
Wj  mnoh  in  the  same  manner  as  ttint 
now  foand  in  Australia.  It  often 
oceorred  in  lumps  or  **  Duggota  "  of  the 
teof  beaut  or  pMi.  Thoworlnmn) 


douhtlcis  soon  exhnustcd,  and  ttcem  to 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the 
I  time  of  8traho,  who  nUn  to  Uum 
quite  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

*  xxxiv.  10.  It  is  curiouij  to  wmparo 
thia  with  the  btatemunt  of  Stmbu  that 
the  mountains  in  the  land  of  the  Mo- 
dull  i,  which  he  regarded  as  the  highest 
in  the  whole  image,  were  100  stadia  in 
the  direct  a»cent  of  the  highe.Ht  pjirt : 
a  vorv  moderate  estimate,  a.->  his  words 
clearly  imply  that  be  is  not  speaking 
of  their  perpondiftilar  In  i„'lit  \rh  yovr 
opBiuroTof  avTuv  uv^oi  arabiuiv  iKterhr 

T^y  iwi  Toiis  Spovf  rri^  'IraiiiM  MTTI^ 

I  fiatriy.  Strabo,  iv.  6,  §  it). 
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tameeiB  of  the  time  actually  requiied  to  olimb  the  highest 
peaks,  it  is  in  any  case  a  palpable  exaggeration.  At  the  aaine 
time  his  description  of  the  Bhone  (Khodanna)  as  having  ita 
sources  in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  Alps  above  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  Adriatic/'  and  flowing  from  thence  towards 
the  south-west,'  sufficiently  indicates  how  vague,  or  rather  how 
utterly  erroneous,  was  his  conception  of  the  general  configura- 
tion of  the  Alpine  chain. 

§  7.  His  kuuwledge  of  the  geography  of  Italy  was  doubtless 
grt^utly  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  j)re<leoessors :  the  nioro 
northern  parts  of  that  country,  which  hud  Ikh^  previously  very 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks,  having  been  opened  out  by 
the  conquests  of  the  Konians  in  Cist\lpine  Gaul,  Liguria  and 
Venetia.  His  account  of  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  rivers  tiiat  flowed  from  them,  though  distorted  in  onr  ex- 
isting copies  of  Strabo,  was  evidently  originally  quite  correct,* 
and  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  counties  in  question. 
But  his  general  description  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  nations 
that  inhabited  it,  which  undoubtedly  found  a  place  in  his 
thirty-fourth  book,  has  been  unfortunately  lost  to  us.  The 
expression  in  one  passage '  where  he  speaks  of  lt4ily  as  a  kind 
of  triangle,  having  the  Aljt.s  for  its  base,  an<l  the  promontory 
of  Cocinthus  for  its  vertex,  would  seem  at  first  to  indicate  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  its  ligure ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
similitude  is  to  be  taken  only  in  a  very  rough  and  general 
sense,  and  we  learn  from  another  })assago  cited  by  Strabo," 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  its  two  long  pro* 
jecting  arms  separated  by  the  deep  gulf  of  Tarentum.  In  like 
manner  his  description  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  lekitions 
between  the  two  great  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 


*  iii.  37. 

•  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  6,  §  12.  It 
is  niiniitted  by  all  recent  eilitora,  that 
the  t  rror  in  oiir  cxistinp:  copies,  by 
which  the  Addoa  is  described  as  flow- 
ing £ruitt  the  lAke  Vurbauus,  and  thu 


Tirinns  fromfllAljBlBeLBriiU^Uamero 

fiiult  of  the  copyists  nnd  cnniiot  Ik) 
iuiputeil  either  to  Polybiua  or  JSirubo. 
'  ii.  14. 
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that  bounded  it,  though  falling  far  short  of  the  requirements 
of  modern  geography,  still  presents  a  clear  and  intelligible 
picture,  exceeding  almost  any  similar  passage  to  be  found  in 
earlier  writers.  In  dosoxibing  these  regions  he  evidently  does 
80  in  the  belief  that  they  were  still  imperfectly  known  to  his 
oontemporaiies  in  general,  and  takes  occasion  in  passing  to 
oensoze  the  ignoianee  that  TimaBns  especially  had  shown  con* 
oeming  them.  That  writer,  as  haying  been  a  native  of  Sicily, 
might  naturally  have  been  presumed  to  have  possessed  better 
means  of  information  concerning  Italy  and  the  adjoining 
islands  than  most  other  Greeks,  and  probably  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation on  that  account;  for  which  reason  l\)lybius  especially 
selected  him  for  criticism,  and  showed  up  at  considerable 
lenj^th  the  ignorance  he  had  displayed  with  regard  both  to 
Itiily  and  the  adjoining  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica." 

§  8.  Another  quarter  in  which  the  wars  of  the  Romans  had 
first  led  the  way  to  a  more  accurate  geographical  knowledge 
was  in  regard  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic 
Nowhere  does  the  ignorance  that  preyailed  down  to  a  late 
period  among  the  Greeks  appear  more  inexplicable  than  in 
xegard  to  this  inland  sea.  Fiom  a  very  early  period  the  Greek 
colonies  of  ApoUonia  and  Epidamnus  (or  Dyrrachium),  situ- 
ated just  within  its  entrance,  had  risen  to  considerable  import- 
ance and  become  the  seats  of  a  flourishing  commerce :  ^  while 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  the  founda- 
tion of  new  colonies  in  the  islands  of  Pharos  and  Issa,  and  that 
of  Ancona  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy,  must  have  led  to 
greatly  increased  commercial  relations  with  the  adjoining 
nations,  and  to  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  its  shores.^  Yet 


*  zii.  8,  4.  Tf  is  amusing  to  find 
Polybios  hiIn^^)■l^,  After  6t;itiug  that 
O^r-ir-a  j)rn.lnc»il  no  wild  Huimivla, 
except  foxes,  rubbits,  and  moufflons,  or 
wild  sheep,  proceeding  to  gi^  %  par- 
tieolar  account  of  rabbits,  an  nn  aiiinml 
with  which  he  evidently  presumed  hhi 
leaden  to  be  unacquainted. 

•  This  is  suffii  ioiitly  ultt  sttKl  by  (lioir 
tuittMf  which  are  found  in  large  numbers 


in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Adriatic, 
and  even  far  into  tne  int^io^  and  some 
of  whicli  Im  long  toquitfan  early  i>f  rir)d. 
Dyrrachium  (or  Epidamnus,  an  it  is 
called  by  the  bistorian)  figures  as  a 
plnoe  of  importiinrc  in  Thncydidcs,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  IVloponnctiian  War 
(Thucyd.  i.  24). 

'  The  mloiiios  of  lMiaM«  iind  Issa 
were  fouiuied  by  tbo  I'ariaus  about  ii.c. 
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we  find  the  Greek  writers  long  afterwards  continuing  to  trans- 
mit the  old  erroneous  notions  conceming  the  countries  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  which  they  had  leoeiyed  from  their  pro- 
deoeoBon.  Thus  Timaeus,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius,  while 
he  lepeated  the  old  fables  oonoenung  the  Eridanns,  and 
the  amber  teais  of  the  poplan  on  its  banks,  showed  the 
gieatest  ignorance  of  the  real  geography  of  these  regions.* 
We  hare  seen  also  that  even  Hippazohii%  the  contemporary  of 
Pol)  biiu  himself  and  an  enlightened  geographer,  accepted  the 
popular  notion  that  the  Ister  or  Danube  discharged  a  part  of 
its  waters  by  one  arm  into  the  head  of  the  Adriatic :  *  while 
writers  suV)sequent  to  Polybius  were  still  content  to  repeat  the 
strange  misconception  that  the  Hyllic  Chersonese  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia  was  about  as  large  as  the  Peloponnese  I  *  The 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  lUyrian  queen  Teuta,  and  at  a 
later  period  with  the  Dalmatians,  being  of  necessity  carried  on 
principally  by  sea,  must  have  led  to  a  comparatively  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic:  but  the 
description  of  them  by  Polybius,  which  was  contained  in  his 
special  geographical  treatise,  is  unfortunately  lost  to  us.  It 
appears  howerer  thai  he  was  still  wy  impetfectly  acquainted 
with  its  geographical  team  and  dimensions,  and  had  a  TSiy 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  extent.* 


387,  with  the  assistance  of  Dionysluit 
of  BTnouse,  who  was  desirous  of  eata- 
bUstifakg  his  power  over  the  whole  of 

the  Adriatic  (Di  Ml.ir  xv.  13).  Ancona, 
on  the  oontrary,  according  to  Strabo, 
WM  ftamided  ogr  ftigitffw  from  Syra- 

cDso,  yrho  sought  to  escape  from  the 
despotiBm  of  ttio  tyrant  (Sirabo,  t.  p. 
241;.  Hence  Juvemd  calls  it  **  Dorica 
Anoon."  (Sat.  iv.  40).  It  was  the  only 
Greek  colony  in  thiii  part  of  Italy. 

»  Polyb.  u.  16. 

«  Strabo,  i.  3,  §  15. 

»  Scynmus  Chius,  w.  773-776.  Ac- 
omdin^  to  this  author,  who  ia  doubtless 
following  carlior  authnritios,  the 
Danube  flowed  by  five  moutha  into  the 
Euxine,  and  by  two  into  tho  Adriatic. 

•  Dio.'ourrhu.s  lia«l  prcviounly  stated 
that  tho  diAtaitce  from  the  Pelopouuesc 


to  the  hond  of  tho  Adriatic  was  grent^r 
than  that  from  the  auiue  point  to  thu 
eolumos  of  Heronles,  which  he  eett- 
matc<l  at  10,000  stadia  I  (np.  Strab.  ii. 
4,  p.  105.)  Tulybius  himself  eives  the 
leoigdi  of  the  Adriatie  fnm  the  Pelo- 
ponnesf  (nppotiito  to  Lcncadia)  to  tho 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Quamoro  at  8250 
■ladia(apk  Btrab.  I.  e.),  still  an  enormous 
over-statement;  thf  rral  distance  being 
lt!8S  than  600  G.  miloa.  lieuoe,  as 
usual,  Gossellin  tries  to  explain  his 
error  by  siipposjinfr  him  to  have  mnde 
use  of  a  im<iHer  stiuie.  But  as  tho 
distances  given  fion  the  P8lo|KNineMO 
to  Leucadi  I,  thence  to  Corcyra^  and 
thence  ugaiu  to  the  Acrooeraunian 
promontory,  are  all  approximately  cor- 
rect, whiU'  that  along  tho  Illyrian  civi.st 
is  greatly  in  excess,  he  is  driven  to  the 


8mt.  8.* 
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i  9.  Another  point  on  wbieh  the  BomanB  had  oontxibuted  a 
material  addition  to  the  acomaoy  of  geogmphical  knowledge 
was  by  the  oonstroction  of  the  celebrated  Via  Egnatia,  leading 
dlieet  from  Apollonia  to  the  shoxes  of  the  PropontiB.  The 
▼alne  of  anoh  a  line  of  high-road,  with  meamtrdi  diatanoee,  con- 
necting the  Adriatic  with  the  ^geaa  and  the  Propontis,  wonld 
have  been  an  invaluable  reaonrce  to  the  ancient  geog^raphors, 
had  they  known  huw  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  the  manner 
that  a  modern  geographer  would  have  done.  But  even  as  it 
was,  it  became  an  important  means  of  rectitieation  of  tho 
notions  previously  existing.  Erat<.)sthenes,  by  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  error,  had  estimated  the  interval  between  the 
two  seas  (the  Adriatic  and  .^igean)  at  only  900  stadia  (90  G. 
miles)  while  Hippaiehns,  correcting  him,  had  correctly  asserted 
that  it  was  more  than  2000  stadia.^  Polybius,  following  the 
line  of  the  Egnatlan  Way,  gsTo  the  diataiiee  from  ApoUonia 
to  Theaaalonica  as  267  Boman  miles,  or  2186  stadia.  From 
thence  to  Cypsela  on  the  nret  Hebras  he  reckoned  268  miles: 
apparently  the  road  had  not  at  that  time  been  earned  any 
fiuitfaer.*  These  distances  agree  almost  exactly  with  those 
found  at  a  much  later  period  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,'  thus 
showing  tlie  great  value  of  tho  new  source  of  information  now 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  geography.  Of  this  Polybius 
was  fully  aware,  and  he  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  great  advan- 
tage derived  from  tho  lines  of  lloman  roads,  "with  the  miles 
measured  and  marked  along  them."^   But  he  does  not  appear. 


Mpedient  of  snppming  Polybius  to 
hftTe  employed  one  kind  of  stade  in  tbo 
first  purt  of  the  pcMiage  and  aaodifir  in 
the  latter !  It  would  eeem  much  more 
uxnple  to  admit  that  the  former  dis- 
tencea  were  correct,  because  tht-y  were 
well  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  latter 
WM  exatrgerated  because  it  wa.s  still 
iBDolBctly  knoiwB.  The  very  broken 
ana  irregular  oonformation  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast  would  also  contribute 
fnt:atly  to  the  dilHculty  of  estimating 
the  Icn^h  of  tho  jtaraj^w,  and  tho 
istraage  miscoucc-piiou  oouocming  the 


I  Hyllie  peninrahk  pvolMbly  mom 

tho  same  cause. 

'  Btrahn,  ii.  1,  §  40,  p.  02. 

•  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  322. 

•  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  829-332.  In  tho 
itinerary  the  line  of  road  is  naturally 
ountinuod  to  Byzantium,  but  wh<-n 
first  oonstruoted  it  wa«  undoubtedly 
directed  to  the  HeUflqNmt,  noi  to  tho 
Bosphorus. 

'  raura  yhp  vvv  fi(firjfiA.riffrat  icaX 
fftcnjfitlwrai  xcerk  araSlov^  oicrw  Stii  Ptf> 
fiaiwtf  ^irtftcAwt,  iii.  39.  See  uIho  xxxiT. 
12,  conoemlng  the  Kguatiau  Way. 
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any  move  than  preceding  geographers,  to  haye  pointed  out  any 
mode  of  correcting  these  itinerary  distances,  in  order  to  apply 
tht  111  to  tlie  deterniiimtiuii  of  ihv  (jeoyraijliical  inttTvals,  and 
the  true  position  of  the  points  thus  connt'otod.  The  want  of 
all  {)o\vt'r  of  taking  observations  of  longitude  deprived  the 
ancient  geographers  of  the  most  ready  and  important  means 
of  correction ;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  their  ai)plying  sys- 
tematically the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  deducting  a 
given  portion  of  the  itineiary  distances  for  the  windings  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  direct 
distances  between  any  given  points. 

§  10.  Polybins  had  himself  visited  Byzantiuny  and  his  de> 
seription  of  the  peculiar  site  of  that  city,  and  the  advantages 
it  derived. fiKMn  its  position^  in  regard  to  the  trade  with  the 
Enxine  and  the  Pains  Mseotis,  is  one  of  tiie  most  valuable  that 
has  been  left  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
he  prefaces  these  details  with  the  exeuse  that  they  were  not 
generally  known,  on  account  of  the  ])]aee  lying  mther  out  of 
tlu'  way  of  those  parts  of  the  world  that  were  generally  visited.' 
It  does  not  app<'ar  that  he  had  himself  penetrated  any  farther 
within  the  Enxine,  but  he  had  clearly  obtained  good  informa- 
tion concerning  that  se^i,  as  well  as  the  Palus  Maeotis,^  and 
the  connecting  strait  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus:  and  liis 
observations  on  the  currents  of  the  two  straits,  and  the  phy- 
sical changes  that  were  going  on  in  the  two  seas  are  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  early  speculations  on  physical  geo- 
graphy.^ His  inference,  that  from  the  great  amount  of  alluvial 
deposit  brooght  down  by  the  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the 


•  iv.  38.  8<i  rh  fitKphv  ?^u)  Kt7(rGat  ruv 
iiturmntovuAvuv  fuptgy  r^s  oixov/i^njt. 
Yet  he  aireotly  Bftorwards  upeaks  Af 
his  own  times  :is  u  jn  rind  when  nil 
ooontrius  vicrv  vibited  und  bccomo  ao 
oetiible,  both  bv  land  nA  tea  (tmt 

KeupAy,  tv  oT(  -KivTuiv  tKutSv  KM  WOfW- 

rwy  y*yov6ruVy  iv.  40). 

'  One  proof  of  thi^  is  that  he  was 
vixAX  aware  of  the  sniall  sizo  of  tin 
raltu  M«)otia  aa  oomparod  wiUi  Uiu 


Kuxino,  as  he  reckons  the  oircuiu- 
ftronce  of  the  one  at  8000  stadia,  of 
the  other  at  22,0(K)  (iv.  89).  Earlier 
writer^  as  we  have  M  en,  hnd  supposed 
liic  Talua  Mnotis  to  be  half  aa  lam 
aa  the  Eozine:  and  even  loog  after  the 
time  of  Polybius  vor\'  exagperatf^l 
notions  woru  eutortained  of  its  siae  and 
extent. 
«  Pdlyb.iv.aM8. 
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Euxine  and  Talus  Mapotis,  the  former  sea  would  gradually 
become  shoal,  as  the  latter  was  already  in  IiIb  day,*  and  that 
both  would  eventually  be  filled  up — was  unquestionably  cor- 
rect in  theory ;  but  he  seems  to  haye  greatly  overrated  the 
impidity  of  the  piooess,  chiefly  from  not  having  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  great  depth  of  the  Black  Sea.  Eren  the 
thaUow  Pains  Mfeotis,  though  giowing  continually  shallower^ 
Is  still  far  from  being  filled  up^  and  Pdybius  would  doubtless 
be  much  surprised,  could  he  compare  its  present  condition,  at 
the  small  amount  of  change  that  has  actually  taken  place  in 
2000yeai8.' 

§  11.  Of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Polybius  of  Asia  we 
have  very  impcil'ect  hk-uiis  of  judpri ug.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  sujnM>se  that  he  had  any  imjtortant  sources  of  iniurmation 
concorning  the  more  distant  regions  of  that  country,  which 
were  not  available  to  Eratosthenes.  Indeed  he  himself  in  one 
passage  spoke  of  Eratosthenes  as  the  best  authority  concerning 
the  Asiatic  provinces  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.'  At  the 
same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  his  account  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Seleucidan  kings  in  the  remoter  pzoyinces  of 
their  empire  been  preserved  to  us  entire,  we  should  have  derived 
from  it  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  those  countries.  The  most  important  of  these 
operations  was  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  again  to 
submission.  From  the  extant  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  liis- 
tory  we  learn  that  Antiochus,  after  defeating  Arsaces,  king  of 


•  Aristotle  hafl  alretwly  pointed  out 
this  fact  (MeUorolcgiea^  i 'l4,  §29).and 
dmwn  the  mrae  inference  aa  rolybiai. 
That  pliiloaopher  obaerves  that  tho 
Palu^  Mii>oti8  vaa  no  longer  naviKablo 
in  hia  day  for  the  same  sized  Teasels  as 
it  hud  been  $i24ij  yeart  before,  a  very 
cariooM  fact,  whicli  he  had  doubtless 
learnt  from  Greek  traders.  Polybios 
teUa  OS  tiiat  lu  his  day  the  p-cater  part 
of  it  wa«  only  from  7  to  5  fathoms  deep, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  navigated 


hy  large  thip*  withoat  a  pilot  (iv.  40),  % 
clear  proof  of  the  size  of  the  tradin<i; 
ships  that  frequented  tho  Euxino.  At 
the  present  day  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  still  a  depth  of  about  6  or  7  f'^thmnf 
(Admiralty  chart). 

*  See  on  this  subieot  tho  obeenrations 
of  Dr.  Gocxlenough  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Qeographical  Society,  vol.  L  pp. 
105-107. 

'  Poljrb.  ap.  Stxab.  xiv.  p.  668. 
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PaiihiAy  and  Tedudng  EnthydenraSy  king  of  Bactna,  to  mib> 
mission*— though  leaTing  him  the  title  of  king — crossed  the 
(ludiau)  Cancaans,  and  descended  into  India,  where  he  re- 
newed with  Sophag^aseniis,  the  Indian  king,  the  relations  of 
frien<lship  contracted  by  Selt  iunis  I.  with  Sandracottus,  about 
lOU  years  before,  and  received  from  him  a  number  of  addi- 
tional elephants.  He  afterwanls  accomjdished  his  return 
thn)Ugh  ^\j*achosia,  and  after  crossing  the  river  Erymanthus 
(evidently  the  Etymander,  or  Helmund)  proceeded  through 
Drangiana  into  Carmania,  where  he  wintered."  Some  further 
details  with  regard  to  this  latter  part  of  his  march  would  have 
been  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the  route  from  Drangiana  into 
Caimania  lies  araoss  an  arid  and  periloui  deeert»  which  has 
only  very  teeeatij  been  timyemed  by  any  modem  trayeller.* 

An  incidental  notice  of  the  town  of  Gerrha  on  the  Pesnaa 
Gnlf  is  interesting  as  showing  the  eztensiTe  commercial  rehi- 
tions  maintained  by  the  inhabitants  with  other  parts  of  Arabia^ 
from  whence  they  derived  large  quantities  of  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense, as  well  as  with  the  Greeks  of  Seleucia,  Antiochus 
appears  to  have  intended  to  reduce  the  city  and  neighbouring 
tribes,  but  was  ultimately  content  to  b^ave  them  in  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty ;  a  concession  which  they  however  purchased 
by  magnificent  presents.* 

§  12,  From  the  few  portions  that  remain  to  us  of  this  part 
of  his  history  it  seems  probable  that  Polybins  followed,  in 
regard  to  the  remoter  provinces  of  Asia,  the  same  rule  that  he 
had  laid  down  to  himself  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  the  Alpine 
tribes,  of  introducing  as  few  proper  names  of  places  as  possible, 
except  snish  as  might  be  supposed  already  fiuniliar  to  Gredc 
ears:  like  Hecatompylns  and  Zariaspa.  Fortonately  it  was 
otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia  Minor,  with  which  the  Greeks  in 
his  day  would  in  general  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted ;  and 
his  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Ivomau  and  the  Syrian 


•  Tolyb.  I,  49,  xi.  34.  Theae  opera- 
tkmi  amy  apparently  be  Mrigned  to 
the  yean  206  and  205  B.a 


•  See  Chapter  XII.  p.  521. 
>  M.  kiii.  0. 
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nKmaichs  in  that  country  are  among  the  most  Taluabie  ma- 
terialfl  for  the  determination  of  its  geography.  These  have 
indeed  been  pieserred  to  ns  chiefly  at  second-hand ;  but  the 
km  fragments  of  the  original  that  remain  are  sufficient  to 
afaow  bow  olosdy  the  narratiye  of  Polylnns  has  been  followed 
by  Liyy;  and  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  geogra- 
phical details  furnished  by  the  latter,  in  this  part  of  bis  work, 
he'mfr  derived  immediately  and  wholly  from  his  Greek  au- 
thority. Nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  relation 
of  the  canipaifrn  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  against  the  Gala- 
tians  or  (iauls  then  recently  established  in  Thrygia,  which  is 
at  once  an  interesting  piece  of  military  history,  aiid  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  detailed  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  oonntries  in  question.^  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
important  geographical  details,  as  well  as  the  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  localitiesy  found  in  the  narratiYe  of  the  wars  of  the 
ff^ypiMia  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  as  pseserred  to  ns  by  JArj. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  aS  these  details— tiie  -nine  of 
which  is  acknowledged  by  all  modem  topographeis — are 
deriveil  directly  from  Polybins.* 

§  13.  With  regard  to  Africa— at  least  to  the  northern  parts 
of  that  contiiK^nt,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  possessed  much  more  ample  means 
of  information  than  had  been  accessible  to  previous  Greek 
geographers.  The  wars  of  the  iiomans  with  Carthago,  and 
their  alliance  with  the  Numidian  king  Masinissa,  had  opened 
out  the  knowledge  of  regions  and  countries  in  this  direction, 
which  had  been  previously  almost  a  sealed  book  to  the  Greek 
writers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  commercial  jealousy  ex- 
eluded  foreign  traders  from  Carthaginian  ports,  with  the 


•  See  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Lcaku 
(Atia  Minor,  p.  H5),  who  derived  im- 
porlmt  wmSiduaoe  btm  tiik  none  in 
bL  ftl.le  attempt  to  arranffe  the  poo- 
gnphj  of  A«iA  Minor  with  the  very 
Mettve  mtttertala  at  liis  eommand. 

*  To  the  same  source  is  UTi'lonbtedly 
owing  ib«   ununudly  dutadcd  aud 


graphic  account  bj  Plutarch  of  tho 
defiles  of  the  river  Aous,  where  Flami- 

ninua  defeated  Thilip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia ;  though  i'lutaroh  hua  com- 
mitted the  strange  mfstake  of  oon- 
foimding  the  Aous  with  the  neighbour- 
ing river  Apsus  (Plut.  Flaminin.  o.  3 ; 
Leake's  Northern  Greoce^  vul.  i.  p.  389). 
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exception  of  the  capital,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  points : 
and  the  scanty  inibnnation  possessed  by  most  Greek  mnters 
upon  the  eztendye  regions  snbject  to  the  Carthaginian  role  is 
a  remarkable  feature  in  all  the  earlier  geographical  treatises. 
Bnt  from  the  time  of  the  Panic  Wan  the  names  of  the  Mas> 
sylians,  the  3Ij\ssa'sylians,  and  the  IMannisiuns  or  Maurctaniaiis 
had  hoc'ome  familiar  to  tlie  Koinans,  and  had  doubtless  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Greckii  btilore  they  were  introduced  to  them  by 
Polybius.* 

§  14.  Bnt  that  historian  not  only  possessed  all  the  iulonna- 
tion  tliat  had  thus  become  available  to  the  Komans  in  general, 
but  he  had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  surveying  and 
examining  in  detail  the  coasts  of  Africa,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  friend  Scipio,  during  the  Third  Pnnie  War, 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
cairying  on  such  inyestigations.  In  pnrsnance  of  this  object 
he  not  only  visited  the  CSarthaginian  coasts  along  the  Medi- 
terranean— ^which  gave  him  occasion  to  describe  the  island  of 
Meninx,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis»  and  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Lotas-tree^  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
employed  iis  food  * — ^bat  he  extended  his  explorations  beyond 
tlie  nilars  of  Hercules,  and  proceeded  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  I'lifortunately  the 
results  of  this  bust  voyage — of  which  the  narrative,  had  it  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  original,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  oui  geogra- 
phical knowledge — have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  form  so 
imperfect  and  obscure  that  they  add  ahnoet  nothing  to  the 
information  we  derive  from  other  sources.  The  nanatiTe  of 
Polybius  himself  is  utterly  lost :  and  strange  to  say»  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  Strabo  of  this  remarkable  voyage,  which  we 


*  Together  with  thv^o  fumiliur  immca 
wcfimi  mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii.  33), 
a  people  called  the  Maocmi,  a  name 
uiiKnown  to  later  writ<  rs.  Thr  ISLu  a' 
olHLnKlotua  (iv.  175),  railed  bv  I'tokmy 
(iv.  3,  §  27)  l^Iacffii,  who  dwdt  on  the 


Great  Syrlia,  can  budly  be  Hkb  people 

mc^int. 

*  Polyb.  xii.  2.  See  on  tliis  subject 
Barth,  Wamlt  rungen,  pp.  259-265^  Md 

above.  Chapter  ViU.  Nole  P. 
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know  only  ftoai  the  notioe  of  it  in  Pliny,  who  hat  cited  from 
it  A  number  of  names  and  distaneea;  bat  these  axe  giyen  in  so 
eonftised  a  manner  that  it  is  impoesible  to  anange  them  in  any 
intelligible  order,  or  to  airive  at  any  satisfiMtory  condiiaion 
ooneeming  them/  We  are  imaUe  e^en  to  disoorer  to  what 
distance  his  actual  voyage  extended,  and  what  was  the  farthest 
point  reached  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  his  own  explorations 
did  not  proceed  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  Cape  Noun  (about 
600  miles  from  Cape  Spartel);  and  that  the  names  of  head- 
lands, mountains,  and  rivers,  which  belong  to  more  distant 
regions,  and  some  of  which  we  recognize  from  their  occurrence 
in  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  were  derived  from  other  authorities. 
The  loss  of  this  portion  of  the  work  of  Poly  bins  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted^  as  theie  is  no  donbt  from  all  oor  knowledge  of 
this  caxefbl  and  oonscientioas  anthor  that  it  was  given  in  the 
original  in  a  thoKni||^y  trustworthy  form:  and  would  have 
thrown  much  light  npon  the  earlier  voyage  of  Hanno^  as  well 
as  npon  the  geography  of  the  western  coast  of  Aficica  in  the 
time  of  Polybins. 

§  15.  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  Africa  towards  the 
south,  he  did  nut  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  generally  adopted 
in  his  time  of  its  being  surrounded  by  the  Ocean ;  but  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  with  regard  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
£thiopia,  where  Asia  and  Africa  joined,  no  one  was  able  to 
say  with  certainty  whether  there  was  continuous  land,  or  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  same  doubt  existed  with 
regard  to  these  regions  as  with  respect  to  those  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe.'  He  did  not  thwefoie  adopt  the  theory  of  a 
eircomilnons  ooeany  bat  was  content  (like  Herodotus)  to  lesTe 
the  matter  in  a  state  of  donbt 

It  is  singnlar  that  Polybins,  while  in  this  instance  refisain- 
ing  so  carefolly  from  any  theoxetieal  inference^  should  have 
adopted  without  hesitation  a  view  suggested  by  some  previous 
geographers,  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  equator 


•  Note     p.  40. 

VOU  IL 


»  Polyb.  iii.  37. 
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was  much  less  hot  than  the  torrid  zones  on  each  side  of  it,  so 
as  to  bo  habitable,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  inhabited.  This 
would  appear  to  point  to  the  existence  of  some  dim  and 
floating  traditions  of  the  populous  and  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  south  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  But  he  appears 
to  have  based  it  principally  upon  some  supposed  astronomical 
causes.  No  mention  is  found  in  Strabo  of  such  a  theoiy  as 
ascribed  to  Folybiusy'snd  it  was  therefore  probably  not  noticed 
in  his  history ;  but  he  is  reported  to  haye  written  a  spedal 
treatise  on  the  subject.* 

§  16.  Although  PolybinSy  writing  as  a  historian  and  poli- 
tician, would  naturally  give  his  attention  rather  to  physical 
geography,  and  the  natural  boiiiidarics  and  leadiii<^^  gio- 
graphical  features  of  countries,  than  to  the  more  technical 
parts  of  the  science,  he  yet  seems  to  have  rightly  compre- 
hended the  necessity  of  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the 
different  countries  with  which  he  was  concerned;  and  thus 
bestowed  considerable  pains  upon  the  determination  of  dis- 
tances, as  well  as  the  configuration  of  lands  and  seas.  He  is 
even  cited  by  Pliny,  together  with  Eratosthenes,  as  one  of  the 
most  diligent  inquirers  into  this  branch  of  the  subject^  But 
fiom  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  which  contained  a 
fonnal  treatise  on  geography,  the  greater  part  of  his  state- 
ments of  this  description  are  lost  to  us. .  We  howeyer  learn 
from  Pliny  that  he  reckoned  the  distance  from  the  Stfait  of 
the  Columns  to  Carthage  at  1100  Boman  miles  (8800  stadia), 
and  from  thence  to  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  at 
1528  miles,  or  12,224  stadia;  while  he  estimated  the  total 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  to  Seleucia  iu 
Syria  at  2440  miles  or  19,520  stadia;^  a  calculation  con- 


•  Stmbo,  however.  ol>i\vhere  inci-  cited  by  Gi'iniiiu.s,  nn  astronomical 
dentally  refers  to  such  a  view  m  being  writer  of  the  first  oeutury  b.c,  Jilem, 
enterteined  by  some  of  the  earlier 

gn^hers   (Kcd  yi.p  tl  olitfiaifui   rain-d  •  "  Polybiu.s  et  Bratostlu  ne8,  dili- 

^OTir,  Atnrcp  oforroi  rircs,  iL  5,  §  94,  p.  I  gentiiMimi  eusUmati."  Jf lin.  H.  v. 

195).  I  6,  §40. 

*  wtpiriiiwArh^hmupi^tbt^nmt  *  PUn.  H.  JV.  vL  88^  §  206.  This 
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siderably  nearer  to  the  tnith  than  that  of  Eratosthenes ;  only 
fiiUing  short  of  the  real  length  by  about  500  stadia,  while 
that  of  Eratosthenes  exceeded  it  by  more  than  ten  times 
that  amoimt.'  On  the  other  hand  he  materially  underrated 
the  width  of  the  Mediterranean,  asserting  that  its  greatest 
breadth — ^which  he  erroneously  conceiyed  to  be  in  a  line  due 
south  from  Narbo  to  the?  coast  of  Africa  --did  not  exceed  3000 
stadia.*  In  consequence  of  this  error  he  had  to  bring  down  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Liguria  much  too  far  to  tlie  south,  and  give 
a  much  narrower  form  to  the  Mediterranean,  than  had  been 
supposed  by  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  placed  Massilia  almost  exactly  in  its  true  position.  He 
estimated  the  whole  width  of  Europe  from  south  to  north, — 
£n>m  Italy  to  the  Ocean,  at  1150  miles;  drawing  his  line, 
according  to  Pliny,  through  Lugdunum  to  the  port  of  the 
Morini  opposite  to  Britain.'  But  in  this  case,  as  in  several 


:  tote]  wtta  made  up  of  the  following 

detaiU  :  —  Frnrn  the  Stmits  in  a  straight 
line  due  etu^t  to  Sicily  he  reckoned  1260 
BiilM  Mid  *  half, 

tlienoe  ti>  Crete  .    .    .   375  miles 
„      iihodes    .    .    1831  » 
„      the  Ghattdoniaa  • 

Illaodf.    •    the  same 

diatancOf 

M      Cyprna    .    .    822  miks 

Seleuciri    .  115J  „ 

Here  t)ie  att'cctatiou  of  jpreciaion  im- 
pfied  by  the  notiee  of  nalf-milea  (d 
pjidsu.-)  fontrasts  cnrionHly  with  the 
absence  of  any  indication  of  the  par- 
tienlar  pointa  in  Che  ialaada  of  Rhodes, 
Cretf,  nnrl  even  Sicilv,  from  wliich  his 
measurement  was  taken.  Tho  Intro* 
d«okfc»  ofBhodea  and  theChelidoiiian 
I.-lan"Is  b»  t\vcf  ii  Cr.  tc  ami  Cvfinis,  ;i8 
if  they  all  l»jf  un  tlio  &amu  paraiiul  of 
latftude,  ift  auo  ft  grave  error. 
»  Se«  Choptor  XVL  p.  635. 


*  Foljb.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  i.  §  2,  p.  105. 
The  emct  m  this  error  iras  greatlT 

enhaocctl  by  its  being  coupled  with 


aoottier,  which  was  evidently  held  by 
Polyhiiit  in  common  with  all  his  pre- 

deoeasnrs,  tliat  the  line  of  the  African 
coast,  CroiD  the  Straits  to  Caithage,  lay 


much  to  the  soath  of  its  trae  position ; 

so  that,  aceording  to  liia  conception, 
the  direct  distance  from  the  angle  near 
Narbo  to  the  point  whero  a  meridhm 
lino  drawn  from  thonce  would  inter- 
sect the  parallel  from  the  Straits  of 
Gades  to  the  Bidlian  Strait,  did  not 

exceed  2000  Stadia,  while  there  ro- 
mainod  1000  more  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
(Stralio,  1.0.).  Bnt  in  point  of  foot  the 

African  coast,  at  the  p(»itit  opposite  to 
the  inmost  bight  of  the  Uulf  of  Narbo 
(whidi  is  near  MontpellierX  lies  mora 
than  C)0  Q.  mili  s  (500  Htadia)  to  the 
north  of  the  parallol  of  36°,  which 
Msses  through  tlie  Bliaits  of  Gibraltar. 
Polybius  therefore  did  not  err  ho  much 
in  his  estimate  of  the  width  of  the 
Meditsmnean  ftt  this  ptrfnt  (which, 
liowevcr.  really  amounts  to  aogroes 
of  latitudo  or  3000  stadia)^  as  in  bring- 
ing down  both  the  coast  of  Africa  una 
that  of  Ghml  for  below  their  tme  pogi- 
tion  in  latttndfe  Yet  this  error,  whidi 
was  the  mora  inexcusable,  as  it  was  a 
departure  from  the  more  correct  views 
previously  entertained,  was,  as  we  shall 
not  only  adopted,  but 
Ciirriod  censiderablv  farther  by  Btrabo. 
»  riin.  U.  N.  XV.  22,  §  1 21 .  "Polybius 

D  2 
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oihen,  we  are  left  maoh  in  donU  ftom  the  IO0B  ot  the  original 
wotkp  and  the  caieleBB  manner  in  whieh  hia  atatementa  are 
reported  hy  Pliny  and  otheia.  The  whole  diatanoe  iy  ma  from 
the  StiaitB  ef  Gibraltar  to  the  month  of  the  F^ui  HaBotia  he 
redkoned  at  8437  milei^  fdUowing  the  moat  direct  eonrae  that 
waa  poeaible. 


Utitudinem  Europic  ab  luUia  ad  Ooea- 
nmn  ficripeit  andeoies  ccuteua  et  qain> 
qTia<riiita  M,  esse,  etiam  turn  inoom- 
pcrtH  magnitudine  ejua."  Pliny  adds 
that  the  title  distanco  fVom  tlie  frontier 
of  Italy  at  the  Alps  '*  per  Lugdunum 
a^l  portUDi  Morinorttm  Britatmicum.qua 
videtur  mensaram  agere  Po|jbiM|  HM 
aol  lata  than  1818  mika,  u  tuanmm 


exaggeration,  the  origin  of  which  wo 
are  unabli  t'  >  explain.  The  diatance 
acoordiii<:  to  the  Itiuerariea  dom  not 
exoet'tl  t>50  Roman  miles. 

The  expri'sfiion  "  portum  Morinorum 
Britannicum"  for  the  jwirt  from  which 
men  traded  with  Britain,  i«  aiugular; 
but  this  probably  bakogi  to  FUnj  and 
noitoF^ybim. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  22. 
Hannibal's  PAasAOB  of  thb  alps. 

It  is  impoBrtible  within  the  limits  of  a  note  to  attempt  the  discussion 
of  the  much  disputed  question  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Han- 
nibal. The  route  which  he  followed,  and  the  particular  pass  hy 
which  he  crossed  the  mountains  were  a  subject  of  doubt  in  the 
days  of  Livy,  and  have  continued  to  be  so  down  to  our  own  time. 
But  it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that  the  question  has  been  brought 
within  much  nairower  limits  by  the  oourse  of  modem  investiga- 
tions.  Ko  one  will  any  longer  be  found  to  meintain  the  claims 
either  of  tfie  Qreei  Si  Bemeid  or  the  Mont  Qenine :  though  the 
fimner  was  adopted  bgr  dQw;  and  the  latter  by  D'Anville  and 
Gibbon.  The  ohoioe  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  Little  Bt 
Bemaid — ^tbe  one  anpported  by  Be  Lno^  and  in  a  more  elabotate 
Ibrm  bj  Wiekfaam  and  Cnuner,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Law  {Tie  Aip$  tfBamdbai^  2  Tola.  8m  Lond.  1866)— and  the 
Mont  Cenis,  which  was  maintained  by  Ukert,  and  witii  a  slight 
modification  by  Mr.  Ellis  {Treatim  on  Hanwibaft  Passage  of  the  Alp$t 
8to.  Camb.  1854).  I  can  here  only  state  very  briefly  the  reasons 
which  appear  to  me  decisive  in  favour  of  this  latter  hypothenis. 

1.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  quontion  mnst  be  decided 
by  the  authority  of  rolybiiis  alone  :  neither  Livy  nor  any  later 
UTit^r  having  any  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  Now  it  in 
certain  that  Polybius  does  not  iiitiinate  that  there  was  in  his  day 
any  doubt  about  the  matter:  ho  describes  the  march  in  consider- 
able detail,  and  notices  the  special  natural  features  and  obstacles 
"which  had  any  marked  influence  on  its  incidents,  evidently  assuming 
that  tlieso  were  well  known.  But  Polybius  (as  we  have  seen  in  tho 
text)  was  acquainted  with  only  four  passes  across  the  Alps,  and 
after  mentioning  the  second  of  these,  that  through  ihe  Taurtni^  he 
added  (as  his  words  ai  e  reported  to  ns  by  Strabo)  which  was  that 
by  whioh  Hannibal  crossed**  (fba  Tavpimit  'AwiJSat 

ap.  Strab.  6,  p.  209).  It  is  tme  that  we  <aily  have  this 
passage  at  sscond  hand :  and  tlie  adTooates  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
theory  reject  the  words  just  dted,  as  being  an  addition  of  Strabo's. 
But  no  one  (I  think)  reading  the  passage  for  the  fint  time  would 
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doubt  their  forming  part  of  the  statement  deriyed  from  Polybius ; 
and  I  may  Tentnre  to  add  that  a  long  familiarity  with  the  mode  in 
which  Strabo  dies  his  anthoritias,  oonfixma  ibe  ooniictioQ  in  mj 
own  mind  that  they  were  so  derived. 

2.  If  the  anthority  of  PolyMns  be  leally  as  eipressed  In  the 
shove  woids»  it  appoan  to  me  almost  dedsive  in  fimor  of  the 
Mont  Cenis  ronte.  The  only  two  that  eoold  leasonably  he  de- 
sorihed  ss  paaung  through  the  land  of  the  Tanrini,  would  be  this* 
and  that  over  the  Hont  Qendivre,  which  may  miblj  be  pranoonoed 
nntenaUe^  as  not  agreeing  in  detail  with  any  of  the  cixoomstanoes 
recorded  of  the  pafisage.  This  latter  route,  which  was  always 
described  in  later  times  as  pas>ini!:  through  the  Ootttan  Alpa»  waa 
well  known  and  frequented  by  t}u>  Homans:  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  firat  followed,  and  as  it  were  ditcorered,  by  Pompey 
when  marching  from  Italy  into  Spain  in  b.c.  74,  when,  as  he  himself 
fitatea  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  he  opened  out  a  route  different  from 
that  of  Haniiibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the  Komnns  ("  per  eas 
[Alpes]  iter,  aliud  atque  Hannibal,  nobis  oppurtuuius  patefeci." 
Pompeii  Epist.  ap.  Salhist.  Hist.  Fr.  iii.  l\  This  new  route  was 
almost  certainly  tho  ^lont  Genevre,  which  was  in  fact  much  the 
most  direct  line  into  tlio  Koman  province  of  Gaul  and  Spain  :  and 
for  that  reason  the  ruiite  of  the  Mont  Cenis  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  after  this  time. 

3.  Without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  dramatic 
incident  of  Hannibals  address  to  his  soldiers,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  the  plains  of  Italy  (Polyb.  iiL  64),  it  is  told  by  Polybios — 
the  most  unpoetical  of  historisns— in  a  manner  that  has  altogether 
the  air  of  tmtli.  Snob  a  scene  wonld  readily  iind  a  place  on  the 
Mont  Cenis,  whicji  descends  directly  into  the  broad  valley  of  Snsa 
and  in  foil  view  of  the  plain  of  the  Fb:  while  there  is  no  psrt  of 
the  Little  StBenard  from  which  anything  else  conld  be  seen  than 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Acsta,  nearly  60  miles  firom  its 
opening  into  the  plains. 

4*  The  descent  of  the  valley  of  Aosta,  just  referred  to,  appears  to 
me  to  prost  nt  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  route  by  the  Little 
SU  Bernard.  Poiybius  states  distinctly  that  from  the  time  when 
Ilannibal  had  overcome  the  difficult io<^  caused  by  the  prscipicss  and 
the  steep  slopes  of  snow  all  cf  wliich  must  have  occurred  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pass — hv  descended  iu  three  days*  march  to  the 
plains  (iii.  66).   Bat  as  Dr.  Arnold,  who  first  appears  to  have  fiali 
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the  force  of  this  difficulty,  justly  observes,  no  army  could,  according 
to  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching,  get  in  three  da}  s  from  the  liittle 
St  Bernard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea.  (Arnold's  History  of  Rome, 
vol.  iii.  p.  481.)  The  actual  distance  its  not  less  than  04  Engli^h 
miles.  But  moreover  the  march  would  have  lain  fur  the  whole 
wHy  through  the  country  of  the  Salas.sians,  the  muHt  iintameablo 
of  robbers,  who  rendered  the  passage  of  the  valley  insecure  fur  an 
armed  force,  even  in  tlie  days  of  Cajsar.  (Stiabo,  iv.  C,  §  7,  p.  205.) 
Yet  no  allusion  is  found  to  any  such  difficulties,  and  though  we 
learn  from  Strabo  that  Polybins  w«a  fiuniliar  with  the  name  of  the 
8ik—i>n8  (aoe  the  passage  quoted  in  ibe  text)  be  baa  nam  onoe 
mentimied  them  in  oonneotion  witb  Hannibal'a  paange  of  tbe 
Alps. 

5.  Ldl  oompariBon  witb  ibeee  moxe  geneial  oonsLclenitioiia,  I  am 
not  indUned  to  lay  mnob  streM  upon  any  of  tbe  details  tbat  are 
leUted  oonoendog  tbe  marob  up  tbe  valley  and  tbe  passage  of  tbe 
aotnal  beigbts.  Tbe  general  obaraoter  of  tbe  two  TalleyB  of  tbe 
laftre  and  the  Arc  is  mucb  tbe  aame :  -and  Dr.  Arnold,  who  accepts, 
tbongh  witb  considerable  reeer^e,  the  passage  hy  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  at  the  same  time  remarks:  **In  some  respects  also  I 
tbink  Mont  Cenis  suits  the  description  of  tbe  marcb  better  than 
any  other  pass.*'  He  adds  also :  **  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  Boobe 
Blanche  :  it  did  not  strike  ma  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous  **: 
a  remark  in  wliieh  all  unprejudiced  observers  will  concur.  But 
moreover  there  is  no  reason  to  (suppose  that  by  the  word  XtvKOTrcrpov 
Polybius  meant  to  designate  any  remarkably  white  clilf,  but  simply 
one  of  those  clitfs  of  bare  white  limestone  so  common  both  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines.  It  is  certainly  used  by  him  in  this 
N3nse  in  the  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs.  (Polyb. 
X,  30.) 

6.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  snow  in  descending 
from  the  snmmit  of  tbe  pa8a(wbieh  are  described  in  a  vei-y  graphic 
and  oiiafaeteriatb  manner)  ^eae  eertainly  seem  to  imply  the  ex- 
ifttenoe  of  a  greater  amoant  of  snow  tban  ia  fimnd  at  tbe  present 
day  eitber  on  tbe  Mont  Genia  or  'tbe  Little  St.  Bernard.  Bat  tbe 
supposition  tbat  the  snow-line  descended  in  tbose  days  to  a  lower 
loTol  tban  it  doea  at  piesenti  is  by  no  means  improbable :  and  a 
T«ry  small  flnotoation  in  tbis  lespeot  would  produce  a  considerable 
obange  in  eitber  of  tbe  passes  in  question.  The  difference  in  tbeir 
elevation  is  only  about  400  ieet. 
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7.  But  ilie  new  theoiy  suggested  hf  Xr.  EUis  in  1858,  flu*  the 

route  actually  followed  by  Hannibal  was  the  one  now  known  as 
the  Littio  Mont  Cenis, — a  lateral  pass,  whioh  dAviates  from  the 
high  load  aboat  7  miles  below  Lanslebourg,  and  rejoins  it  on  the 
flaieau  at  the  summit — seems  to  meet  several  difficulties  and  agree 
with  the  details  related  by  Polybius  better  than  either  of  the  alter- 
native routes,  while  it  of  course  possesses  all  the  same  advantages 
in  the  argument  from  general  considerations  as  the  well-known 
high  road  over  the  Mont  Cenis.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
without  personal  examination  of  its  details*  this  little  known  pass 
sooms  to  meet  all  the  requirement*  of  the  narrative  of  Polybius. 

For  the  earlier  literature  of  the  subject  I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  the  work  of  Ukort  {Geographic  der  Griechen  u.  Rimer^  vol.  ii. 
pt.  ii,  pp.  5G2-566).  All  the  more  recent  theories  Lave  been  fully 
disonssed  by  Mr.  Law,  whose  elaborate  work  has  novertheless  done 
Imt  little  to  advanoe  our  real  knowledge. 


NOTE  B»  p.  33. 

WESTERN  COAST  OP  AFRICA  ACCORDING  TO  rOLYBIUS. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  give  the  passi^  of  Pliny  at  foil. 
After  relating  the  marvellous  accounts  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
alluding  to  the  commentaries  of  Hanno^  whioh  he  had  evidently 
not  himself  seen,  he  continues  : 

"Scipione  -^miliano  res  in  Africa  gerento  Polybius  annalium 
conditor  ab  eo  accepta  classe  scrutandi  illius  orbis  gratia  circum- 
vectus  prodidit  a  monte  eo  [Atlante]  ad  occafium  versus  saltus 
plenos  feris,  quos  geuerat  Africa;  ad  flumen  Auatim  cccclxxxv 
M.  P. ;  ab  eo  Lixum  ocy  M.  P.,  [Agrippa  Lixum]  a  Gaditano  freto 
cin  IC.  P.  ebcBBO;  inde  flinam  qni  vooatur  Saguti,  oppidum  in  pro- 
montorio  Hnleladia;  iliiminA  Snhar  et  Sslet  portnm  Bntiibie  a 
Lizo  ocmi  M.  P.;  inde  pronMntarinm  Solis,  portnm  Biisidir, 
Gflrtnloe  Autololes,  flmnen  Gosennm,  gentei  Soletitos  et  Mssetoii, 
flnmen  Msssthsl,  flnmen  Derat  in  qno  ovoeodiloe  gignl.  Dein 
sinnm  Dcxn  M.  P.  indndi  mentis  Bern  promontorio  ezonnente  in 
oooMnm,  qnod  eppeUatnr  Sniientiam ;  poetea  flnmen  Sabom,  nltm 
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qaod  ^thiopaa  Perorsoe,  quorum  a  tergo  Phanisios :  iis  jungi 
mediterraneos  Ga^tnlos  Daras.  At  in  ora  iEthiopas  Daratitas, 
fliimen  Bambotnm  croccxlilis  et  hippopotamis  refertum.  Ab  eo 
muntes  perpetuos  usque  «wl  eum  quern  Theo'n  Ochema  dicemus, 
iDde  ad  promontorium  Hesperium  navigatione  dierum  ao  noctium  x  ; 
in  medio  eo  spatio  Atlantem  locavit,  oeteris  omnibus  in  extremis 
MsnreteBUB  proditmn."  (UK    o.  1,  $§  9, 10,  ed.  SiUig.) 

The  «U|^t«0t  flzanuiAtif  A  of  the  above  eztnot  will  soffioe  to 
ihow  the  oomplete  ooDfamom  m  whieh  it  is  involved.  The  greater 
pert  of  the  names  aie  indeed  otherwue  unknown,  but  eome  axe 
yaadily  leoogniaed,  or  may  be  identiBed  with  reasonable  certainty. 
Thus  there  can  be  no  doabi  that  Lixus  is  the  well-known  town  of 
the  name,  which  afterwards  became  a  Boman  colonj,  and  ocenpied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Al  Araiscb,  but  the  distance  given  bam  the 
Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  Here  the  entirely  different  statement  of  Agrippa,  so 
strangely  intercalated  in  the  midst  of  those  of  Folybina,  is  much 
more  nearly  correct,  though  still  considerably  in  excess.  The 
river  Anatis  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown  :  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  point  the  author  took  as  the  commencement  of  his 
measurements.  If  the  point  where  the  ridge  of  Mount  Atlas  first 
de.sceuds  to  the  sea  be  supposed  to  be  designated  by  the  words  "  ab 
eo  monte,"  we  must  fix  on  Cape  Ghir,  which  is  about  400  E.  miles 
(or  430  lioman)  from  Al  Araisch :  thus  falling  short  of  the  dis- 
tance given  by  more  than  200  miles.  Hence  M.  Vivien  de  St, 
Martin,  who  has  analysed  the  passage  of  I'liny  with  great  c<'ire, 
supposes  Cape  Nonn  to  be  meant,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
Isst  terminntion  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Atlas :  but  the  point  is  not 
lesDj  sosoeptible  of  detonaination.  Again  the  river  IXkrat,  in 
whidi  erooodiles  were  found,  must  donbtless  he  the  same  with  the 
Bsmdns  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  still  cslled  the  Draa,  and  is  the 
largoft  river  in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  like  manner  the  Bsmbotns 
Is  in  all  prohabilitj  the  same  as  the  large  river  mentioned  by 
Hanno  (nnder  the  name  of  Ohretes)  as  aboonding  with  erooodiles 
and  hippopotami,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  may  probably  be  iden* 
tified  with  the  Senegal.  The  Theon  Ochema  also  doubtless  refers 
to  the  mountain  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Hanno :  but  it  is  quite 
unoertnin  what  headland  is  designated  by  the  Western  Tromontoiy 
(Hesperium  Promontorium);  and  the  statement  that  Polybius 
placed  Moant  Atlas  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  entirely  inexplio- 
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able,  and  sooius  whoUjr  at  variance  with  his  previoafi  statementa 

coDcoming  it. 

If  we  attempt  to  apply  the  few  points  thus  dotunuined  to  the 
explnnatiffli  of  the  t«it  cf  the  paBBage,  we  ahall  find  tlmt  they  only 
serve  to  show  more  dearly  the  hopeless  oonfosion  in  which  the 
whole  is  inTolved.  But  one  thing  is  deer:  that  the  distances 
from  the  extremity  of  Atlas  to  Lims  and  the  Stndts  are  given 
from  mmik  to  noHk,  while  the  names  and  details  that  fioUow  are 
given  in  order  of  snooeaidon  from  ntnik  to  mmA^  though  Pliny  him- 
self had  evidently  no  idea  of  the  difference.  This  haa  heen  dearly 
diown  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  has  entered  into  an  dabo- 
nte  examination  of  the  whole  passagOi  and  has  tlirown  as  much 
light  on  it  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  {La  Nord  do  VAfrip^  dam 
VAntiquite,  pp.  337-342.) 

Tlie  probability  is,  that  if  we  possessed  the  original  narrative  of 
Polybius,  we  should  find  it  present  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the  above 
confused  and  unintellipl'lo  statement,  Jis  dws  the  authentic  account 
of  tho  voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  abetract  of  it  given  by  Piiny. 
(See  Chap.  XIII.  Note  A,  p.  542.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  extract  no  mention  is  made  of  tho 
island  of  Cerne,  which  confirms  the  inference,  that  the  voyage  of 
Polybius  did  not  extend  so  far.  But  if  wo  can  depend  on  the 
accuracy  of  another  passage  of  Tliny  ( vi.  .U,  §  190;,  Cenu'  tra« 
mentioned  by  Polybius,  who  placed  it  at  the  extremity  of  Mauretania, 
opposite  to  Mount  Atlas,  a  description  wholly  at  variance  with  its 
trae  position. 
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Section  1. — Frogrm  0/  Roman  conquests, 

§  1.  The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  from  the  time 
of  PolybiiM  to  that  of  Strabo  was  in  great  measure  dependent 
oil  the  progress  of  the  llouian  arms.  As  ])rovince  after  province, 
and  kingdom  after  kiii<^d<»m,  were  successively  reduced  under 
the  all-absorbing  dominion  of  the  great  republic,  and  tribes 
that  hud  hitherto  enjoyed  a  wild  and  lawless  independence 
were  brought  under  a  regular  administration,  or  compelled  to 
acknowledge  fixed  boundaries,  and  render  at  least  a  nominal 
submission  to  their  powerful  neighbour^  the  legions  they 
occupied  became  better  known,  and  assumed  a  more  definite 
character  in  the  mind  of  the  geographer.  The  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  map^  or  for  that  accurate  geographical 
description  of  a  country  which  is  really  iu4>ossible  without  a 
map,  were  still  wanting ;  but  the  strong  administrative  turn  of 
the  Bomans,  as  well  as  their  habit  of  constructing  high  roads 
in  all  the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  the  empire,  tended 
materially  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  a  luore  distinct  and 
detaileil  knowledfre  of  the  countries  successively  added  to 
their  dominions,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  continually 
carrying  their  arms  farther  and  lartlier  among  the  semi- 
barbarous  nations  that  encircled  their  frontiers. 

Thus  we  find  that  after  the  time  of  Poly  bins  the  Romans 
gradually  extended  their  conquests  across  the  Alps  into  the 
southern  parts  of  GauL  Here  the  Salyans  or  Salluvians,  a 
people  of  ligurian  origin,  inhabiting  the  tract  firom  the  Var 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma«silia»  were  the  first  to  succumb  to 
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the  Roman  arms.  In  B.C.  125  they  were  defeated  by  the 
consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccos;  and  two  yean  later  (b.c.  123) 
their  subjugation  was  completed  by  the  consul  C.  Sextius 
Calvinus,  who  established  in  their  territory  the  Boman  colony 
of  AqiuB  Seztue,  which  has  retained  to  liie  present  day  the 
appellation  of  Aiz.^  The  Yooontii,  who  adjoined  them  on 
the  north,  occupying  the  conntry  between  the  Dnrance  and 
the  lAte,  soon  foUowed  their  example,  while  the  Allobioges 
— a  more  powerfbl  people,  who  held  the  momitain  distrieta 
of  SaToy  and  northern  Dauphin^ — were  first  defeated  by 
Cn.  Domitius  in  B.C.  122,  and  having  again  renewed  the 
contest  in  the  following  year,  with  the  supjKjrt  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Arvemi,  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat  from  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  ^laximus,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Allo- 
brogicus  in  celebration  of  his  victory.^  The  Allobroges  were 
now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  subjecta^  but  the  .\iTenii  wore 
left  in  possession  of  their  independence,  which  they  retained 
to  the  time  of  Ca?sar.  Meanwhile  the  Bomans  secured  a 
footing  in  Central  GUul  by  maintAiniug  a  steady  alliance  with 
the  JEdm,  who  occupied  ^e  southern  portions  of  Burgundy. 

A  few  years  later  the  Bomans  extended  their  dominion 
across  the  Bhone,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Boman  colony  of 
Karbo  Martius  (NarbonneX  in  B.a  118,  secured  the  possession 
of  this  part  of  the  province.*  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosages,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  on  terms  of  friendly 
alliance  with  Rome,  but  having  afterwards  joined  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri,  on  tlieir  irruption  into  Oaiil,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  consul  Q.  Serv'ilius  Ca  pio  in  B.C.  106;*  and 
from  this  time  the  Tectosages,  as  well  as  the  more  eastern 
tribe  of  the  YolcsB,  the  Arecomici,  became  subject  to  Boman 
rule.  The  Roman  province  in  Gtaul  had  now  become  definitely 
organized,  and  had  acquired  the  same  linedts  which  it  retained 
to  the  time  of  Oosar. 


<  Lirii  Epit  Is.  IzL;  Fkm,  Jii.  2 ; 

Vell.Pnt.  i.  15. 
'  Lirii  Epit.  Ixi. ;  Floras,  /.  e. 


•  VeU.  P»t.  I.  15. 

*  Oroiiiu,  T.  15;  Jtuliii.  wiii,  S. 
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In  Spain  on  the  other  hand  the  subjection  of  the  Lusi* 
tanians  after  the  death  of  Yiriathus  (B.a  140),  and  the  leduo- 
tion  of  Knmantia  by  Sdpio  Afrioanns,  had  alieady  biought  the 
gieateat  part  of  the  peninsula  nndepr  the  Boman  dominion  at 
an  earlier  period ;  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  the  moantainiBi 
in  the  north — the  Gantabrians,  the  Astorians,  and  Gallidans — 
alone  retaining  their  independence,  which  they  preserved 
almost  unimpaired  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

§  2.  The  Dalmatians,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were 
defeated  and  reduced  at  least  to  nominal  submission  by 
L.  Metellus  in  B.C.  119 ;  the  lapydes  or  lapodes,  also  an  Illyrian 
people,  situated  in  the  modem  Croatia,  had  been  already 
defeated  by  the  consul  Sempronius  Tuditanus  ten  years  before 
(B.C.  129);  neither  people  however  became  really  subject  to 
the  Bomans  before  the  time  of  Angnstus.  The  Scordiscans, 
who  are  oalled  by  some  Boman  writers  a  Thradan  people,  but 
were  more  probably  a  Celtio  raoe»  settled  at  this  time  in  the 
aonth  of  Pumonia,'  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Boman 
arms  as  early  as  B.a  175;  and  again  in  B.a  185;  but  they 
attracted  litde  attention  till  b.0.  114^  when  they  inflieted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  Boman  arms,  having  defeated  the  consul 
C.  Porcius  Cato  and  destroyed  his  whole  army  ;  lifter  which 
they  extended  their  ravages  over  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  until  they  were  first  checked  by  T.  Didius,  and 
ultimately  driven  across  the  Danube  by  the  consul  M.  Livius 
Drusus  in  B.C.  112.*  We  however  find  them  again  mentioned 
a  few  years  afterwards^  in  ooi^unction  with  the  Triballi — an 
old  name  that  here  reappears  after  a  long  interval — as  carrying 
on  hostilities  within  the  limits  of  Thrace.'  The  wild  tribes 
that  inhabited  that  ooontiy  were  indeed  still  nnsnbdned,  and 
oontinned  for  more  than  a  eentnry  afterwards  to  tionble  ike 
Bomsn  goTemors  of  ]faoedonia»  or  give  them  ooeasion  to  die- 
tingoish  themselTes  by  military  successes.  Bnt  0.  Soribonius 

•  Coooerniog  these  OelUo  tribet  in  1     '  Lir.  Epit.  IzUL;  Ealnp.  iv.  24. 

Pannonia  and  the  neighbouring nglom^  I     '  Eairop.  iv.  27. 
See  Sect.  6,  Note.E,  p.  105.  * 
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Curio  in  b.g.  75  appears  to  have  been  the  first  BomBa.  general 
that  pcnctmtod  t^)  the  banka  of  the  Danube.* 

§  3.  While  the  Romans  were  thoH  extending  the  limits  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  Europe,  they  had  as  yet  made  no 
progress  in  Asia  beyond  the  regions  already  well  known  to 
the  Greeks.  Nor  had  the  latter  been  able  on  their  side  to 
contribute  any  important  additions  to  the  knowledge  already 
ayailable  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. In  this  direction  indeed  the  course  of  eyents  had 
been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  advance  of  geographical 
science.  That  Hellenization  of  a  largr*  j)art  of  Asia,  wliich 
had  followed  so  rapidly  upon  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
that  it  had  appeared  likely  at  one  time  to  include  the  whole 
continent  from  the  3[edit6rran6an  to  the  Indus  within  the 
domain  of  Oreek  knowledge  and  civilization,  liad  met  with  a 
severe  clieek  from  the  disruption  of  the  Seleueidan  empire 
through  the  leyolt  of  the  upper  provinces.  The  kings  of 
Bactiia»  Ariana,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  the  Indus,  were 
indeed  all  of  Greek  ^origin,*  and  probably  did  their  best  to 
maintain  and  encourage  the  surviving  remains  of  Greek  civili- 
sation within  their  dominions.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
if  they  had  retained  unbroken  connection  with  the  more 
westerly  provinces  of  tlie  Syrian  monarchy,  they  would  have 
been  the  means  of  material ly  extending  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  (J reeks  of  these  regions  of  rj)per  Asia,  and 
even  of  India  itself.  It  appears  ct  rtain  that  IMenander,  a 
Greek  monarch  who  reigned  in  the  regions  of  the  Paropimisus 
(apparently  about  l(j0-140  b.c.)/  had  not  only  established  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Indus  also,  but  had  carried  his  arms  beyond  the 
Hyphasis — ^the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests — as  Isr  as  the 

*  Entrop.  vi.  2.  *  TliedntclicresrivcD  isthalMiigiMd 

*  This  IS  ovident  from  the  purely  to  thu  reign  of  Menander  hj  6«inenil 
GvedE  cbameter  of  their  names,  as  found  |  Ounninf^ham :  bat  it  miut  be  oanfisased 
on  their  cninH.  and  which  includo  such  that  this,  in  cnnunon  with  ahnost  all 
well-known  names  as  Lysius,  Diomedest  i  the  other  dntis  of  the  Bactriau  kings, 
Moiaiider,  Plfttfs  Denwtriiu,  Aa         ]  ia  in  great  UMiaaro  ooqjeofciin]. 
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banks  of  the  Jimma,  if  not  eyen  fafther.'  The  ertensiTe  trade 
carried  on  by  these  Greek  nden  with  the  adjoining  legionB 
of  India  is  confiimed  by  the  cnrions  &ct  that  more  than  two 
oenturiea  later  the  silTer  coins  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotns — 
another  monarch  of  puie  Qreek  extraction^still  formed  the 
ordinary  emrency  at  Barygaza  and  other  Indian  ports.'  To 
the  discovery  of  these  and  similar  coins  in  our  own  days  we 
are  indebted  for  reviving  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
long  duration  of  this  detached  fra^rnient  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  concerning  which  we  find  but  few  and  scattered  notices 
in  the  extant  historians.* 

§  4.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  rise  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  almost  simultaneonsly  with  that  of  the  Grseco- 
Bactrian  kings,  and  its  rapid  extension  over  the  provinces  of 
the  table-land  of  Iran,  nntU  it  absorbed  the  fertile  r^ons  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,'  had  the  e£fect  of 
entirely  catting  off  the  moie  distant  Greek  settlements  from 
the  Helleniced  regions  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Hence 
doubtless  arose  the  Tery  imperfect  knowledge  apparently 
possessed  by  Greek  writers  of  these  outlying  districts,  where 
a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  still  lingered  ;  and  the 
absolute  want  of  any  additional  geographical  information 
derived  from  this  source.* 


'  Stmbo,  xi.  p.  516.  According  to 
his  statement  (apparently  dbiived  from 
ApoUodorus  of  Ariemita)  Menander 
cnaed  the  HjrpaniB,  by  vrhich  ho 
evidently  uunna  the  Uyphasu,  and 
advanced  far  as  the  Isaiaus.  Unfor- 
tiinat«.'ly  Uie  last  name  ia  unknown, 
and  itd  identification  with  the  lomanes 
or  Jumna  ia  merely  conjectunil. 

*  Tbijt  fact  is  stated  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Brythnean  St  n  (§  47).  I'hat  curious 
dncument  will  be  fully  examined  in  a 
future  chapter. 


*  See  Note  A,  p.  102. 

*  The  redaction  of  Babvlonfa  and  the 

adjacent  provinces  by  Mithridate«  L, 
king  of  Parthia  (Arsaces  VI.),  wascom- 
pleted,  aoconling  to  Professor  Rawlin- 
bon.  befor*  B.C.  150  ( KawUnson'i  Sislk 
Oriental  Monarchy,  p.  77). 

*  It  i*  singular  that  Strnbo  speaks  of 
the  extenni  »u  of  the  Parthian  monarchy 
ad  one  of  the  sources  of  increased  geo> 
graph icid  knowhxlge  in  bis  day  fi*- 

I).  11 H).  Its  real  i  tfect  appears  to  oaTO 
been  precisely  the  coutxary. 
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Section  2. — Greek  Writers, 

§  1.  But  though  the  Greeks  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
made  any  positive  contributions  to  the  extension  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  during  this  period,  there  were  several  writers 
on  geographical  subjects,  whose  names  merit  a  passing  notice, 
and  some  of  them  at  least  possess  the  more  importance  in  our 
eyes  from  the  preservation  of  portions  of  their  works  down 
to  modem  times.  Perhaps  the  first  in  order  of  time  among 
these — though  his  age  is  not  exactly  known — was  Apollo- 
D0RU8,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,'  and  a  voluminous  writer 
upon  various  subjects,  of  which  however  the  only  one  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us  is  his  well-known  mythological  treatise. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  in  twelve  books :  a  work  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  part  of  a  geographical  character — as  it  could 
not  indeed  well  avoid  —but  mixed  with  much  matter  of  a  his- 
torical or  mythological  description.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is 
derived  almost  entirely  from  Strabo,  who  repeatedly  refers  to  it 
by  name,  though  more  often  to  censure  than  to  praise ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  extensive  use  of  it,  where  he 
does  not  acknowledge  his  obligation — a  large  part  of  his  own 
work  being  occupied  with  discussions  and  examinations  of  the 
Homeric  Catalogue,  similar  to  those  which  must  have  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  his  predecessor's  treatise. 

In  regard  to  the  general  principles  which  he  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Homeric  geography  Apollodorus  showed  a 
sounder  judgement  than  Strabo  is  willing  to  allow,  having 
adopted  the  same  view  with  Eratosthenes,  that  Homer,  while 
showing  an  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  geography, 
and  even  the  topography,  of  Greece  itself,  and  the  neighbour- 


^  Apollodoms  waB  a  native  of  AtheDS, 
bnt  be  studied  under  the  celebrated 
granimarian  Arifit«rchu8.  antl  may, 
therefore,  be  regardc*!  o8  belonging  to 
the  Aloxandrian  school.  His  ago 
cannot  bo  determined  with  accuracy, 
but  his  great  chronological  work — com- 


poeed,  like  his  Tr^i  irtploios,  in  iambic 
verse — ended  with  the  year  145  B.C., 
nndwBS  dedicated  to  AttalusIF.  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  IVrgnmus,  who  died  in 
138  D  C.  (See  Clinton's  F.  H,  yoI.  iii. 
pp.  105,  119.) 
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hood  of  Troy,  was  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  more  distant 
legums  of  the  world  and  that  it  was  idle  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  geographical  accuracy  such  passages  as  those  concerning 
the  Etiiiopiang  or  the  wanderings  of  Menelans.  He  rejected 
also  the  commonly  receiyed  identification  of  many  of  the 
localities  mentbhed  in  the  Odyssey,  such  as  that  of  Qanlos 
with  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  Scheria  with  Gorcyra;  and 
considered  that  the  poet  had  intentionally  transferred  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of  the  unknown  Ocean,  in 
onler  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  indulgii  in  j>()etic  fictions 
without  restniint.*  liut  besides  this  work,  whicli  we  find  fre- 
qii«  ntly  cited,  and  which  appears  to  have  beeome  a  kind  of 
standard  authority  on  the  subject,  Apollodorus  also  composed 
a  formal  geographical  treatise,  in  iambic  verse,  U)  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  trepioBo^;.^  It  contained  a  regular  descrip- 
ticm  of  the  three  continents,^  and  was  probably  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  poetic  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymnns 
Chins,  to  which  we  shall  haye  occasion  to  revert  hereafter: 
but  we  haye  very  little  information  concerning  it :  the  cita- 
tions in  Stephanos  of  Byzantinm,  though  nmnerona,  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  mere  names. 

§  2.  Nearly  contemporary  with  ApollodomB  was  Demetrius 
OF  ScKTSis,-*  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise,  in  not  h'ss  than 
thirtv  books/  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Tidjaii  allies,  jls  jire- 
.serve<l  in  the  Iliad.  This  is  frequently  relern'd  to  by  Stra}>o, 
and  evidently  cx)ntaincd  a  considerable  amount  of  geogra- 
phical information,  though  the  greater  part  of  so  voluminous 
a  wmk  must  have  been  occupied  with  historical  and  mytho- 


•  Btnbo.  TiL  IK  898. 

•  lb.  p.  44,  vii.  3,  §  6,  pp.  898, 899. 

•  8tra>x>,  xiv.  p.  677. 

■  gee  the  fragnients  of  it  collected  by 
C.  Mallf  T  in  his  Fraymenta  Uittori- 
o/rum  Grxcuruntf  vol.  i.  p.  44i>. 

>  AcooidiDi;  to  SInbo  (xiii.  1,  §  55), 
IK  metrin-i  wuh  a  contemporary  of  Cmttw 
Mid  AruitarchuB,  which  would  make 
fafm  MMiiewliai  Mnior  to  ApoUodonu. 

VOL.  n. 


He  was  u  l>oy,  at  quite  a  youth  (juttp^ 
kIov\  at  tbe  time  wliou  tho  Komnns 
first  oro««od  over  into  AHia,  ii.c.  VJO 
(Id  1,  §  27).  His  work  was  pro- 
hnbly  nut  cnm|)0»ed  till  Inn^r  afterwards. 
But  it  would  Appear  to  Imvf  Ix'en  pub- 
lished be/ore  that  of  ApollndnruH,  who 
is  siiid  to  have  borrowed  laigely  firooi 
him  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  339). 
«  Btrabo,  ziii.  1,  p.  608. 
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logical  (lisqnisitions.^  Its  princiiial  interest  in  mwlem  times 
arises  from  tlie  author  having  been  the  lirst  to  raiso  doubts  as 
to  the  true  site  of  the  Homeiic  Ilium :  a  question  upon  which, 
as  Strabo  observes,  the  circumstance  of  liis  birth-place  having 
been  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  looalitios,  as  well  as  the 
pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  entitled  him  to  much 
coiuddeiatioiL  Hence  his  views  were  adopted  by  Stiabo,  and 
have  leoeiyed  the  assent  of  many  scholars  in  modem  times,  so 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  rejection  of  tiie  daims  of  the 
nium  of  his  day  to  represent  the  Homeric  city.*  In  his 
general  views  on  Homeric  geography,  and  the  extent  of  the 
poet's  knowledge,  Demetrius  appears  to  have  agreed  with 
Eratosthenes  and  Apoliodorus,  and  cons«M]uently  incurred  the 
censure  of  8trab<j  for  a  want  of  due  reverence  for  the  poet's 
authority.  In  particular  he  denied  that  ITomer  had  any  know- 
ledge at  all  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  to  ilie  Phasic  :J  a  conclusion 
in  which  most  modem  erities  would  agree  with  him. 

§  3.  A  writer  whose  works  had  much  more  important  bearing 
upon  geography,  properly  so  called,  was  Agatharchides,  a 
native  of  Onidus,  who  was  the  author  of  several  historical  and 
geographical  treatises  of  considerable  interest,  known  to  us 
chiefly  from  their  mention  by  Photius.  Among  these  we  find 
included  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  Asia  in  ten  books,  and  of 
those  of  Europe  in  not  less  than  forty-nine :  besides  which  he 
composed  a  separate  treatise  in  five  books  concerning  the  Bed 


*  This  is  apparent  from  the  puBa^toi  '  Demetrius. 

died,  tlio  g^Tfnter  part  nf  whi.'li  n  fi  r  *  Ifsinlly  nny  moli  ni  writ*  r  liaa  in- 
to BubjecU  of  thid  cWh.     iiut  frum     deed  adopted  tiie  view  ol  Deiuctrius  in 

some  «i  those  qnoted  by  Strabo  it  is  I  identifying  the  'lAtcwr  Ktifoi  witli 
evident  also  that  he  went  fully  into     lumic  Ilium  :   but  tho  theory  of  M. 

top(M;rapliicaldctuUti(!»cc  tbo  refer*  noes  I  ChevuUior,   plimii};   the   sito  above 

to  Ills  work  oolleeted  by  Olinton,  F.  B.  \  Bunarbashi,  would  acnroely  have  been 
Tol.  iii.  p.  527.  note  :  and  by  ( Sliilli  r,  ^o  hastily  embraced  in  ro  -t  nt  timt-s, 
ia  a  note  to  bin  Frwjm.  UUt.  Gruc.     liud  not  the  i>copticitim  of  LK^iuetriiu 

▼ol.      p.  382  .    It  is  indeed  almost  |  and  Strabo  shuken  the  traditional  fidtb 

oertuin  that   lh«'   (\\\\   tniw>_'rri]>!ii(  nl  ,  in  th<- ?/'>/"riVsiti'. 

aooouut  of  thf  Tnwvd,  given  by  iStrabo  '  apX'J*'  (p^ffiftifi'  ciStVoi  r^Jy  cit^atfiy 
in  his  gveat  work  (xiii.  c.  1),  was  de-  &iroSiifday  roS  *lilv«Mr*0|M|psr.  StnibOt 
rived  principally,  if  not  oitirely.  from    i.  2,  §  SB,  p.  45. 
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fteaaud  tVio  nations  a<ljoining  it.*  How  fjar  the  first  two  works 
nese  of  a  historical  and  how  far  of  a  geographical  character  we 
ace  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  very  few  fragments 
having  been  preserved  to  ns;  but  Photius  has  fortunately 
tranamitted  to  us  an  abstract  of  two  whole  books  of  the  treatise 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  ton  which  we  learn  also  that  the  acconnt  of 
the  countries  and  nations  adjoining  it,  which  we  find  in  Dio- 
doms,  is  derivrd  entirely  from  the  same  source :  and  the  two 
aJ>ri(lc:enients  thus  serve  to  supph^mcnt  one  another.  Api- 
tharrhides  (as  we  h-arn  from  Pliotius)  passed  th(»  hitter  years 
of  his  life  at  Ale\'an<lrin,  where  he  enjoyed  the  important 
position  of  tutor  t(»  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  Soter  II.  (ahont 
llti  B.C.),'  and  he  had  thus  every  opportunity  of  aequiriug  the 
most  authentic  information  concerning  the  regions  in  ques- 
tion. Of  these  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  with  diligenoo 
and  jndgemeat;  and  the  fragments  of  his  work,  notwith- 
standing the  imperfect  form  in  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
minor  geographical  writings  that  remain  from  antiquity.' 

§  4.  The  few  extracts  that  are  preserved  from  the  first  book 
relate  only  to  the  capture  of  elephants  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  that  purpose  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  a  mythological 
di.s<'USsion,  of  very  little  interest,  eoneerning  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  p>ythra'an  Se;i.  ()f  tiie  contents  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  books  we  have  no  information,  but  tliey  appa- 
rently contained  an  account  of  the  Kthioi>i:ms.  pntperly  so 
called,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  interesting  account 


•  r  ii-  tins,  i:n,Iioth.  potl.  213.  p.  171,  I 
«d.  JJekker.  1  lii-  nl»?.trfu-ts  of  the  two  ! 
bookH  rtpl  TT)t  ipv6ptt%  eaKa.aai)%  nro  i 
given  in  cod.  230,  pp.  441-4i;0. 

•  For  the  dfttr.  and  the  <lot<  nnina- 
iion  of  ihv  VtoXi^my  to  w)iou)  he  thua 
■rCed  M  tntor.  upun  which  the  whole 
ohmnoloiry  .  f  \\\»  Iit»'  •leix  nd)',  see  the 
€>luU)rate  iuveKtigiitioii  by  C.  Miiller  in 
bia  edition  of  the  Geograpihi  Orxci 
Miuiyrm,  torn.  L  Prolegoineiift,  pp.  liv- 
Iviii. 


'  They  are  published  (from  Ihe  ox- 
tmct>«»  ^iv(  11  l»y  I'hotins)  in  Tlu-lson's 
edition  of  thi-  <"infjilii  (irn  ci  Minoren^ 
vol.  i. :  l>ut  In  fur  iite  Ix'.st  edition  in 
thnt  given  l>y  C.  Miiller  {(Iforir.  Grirci 
Minores,  toiu.  i  ),  who  iio^  printed  tlie 
exinucta  im  ^iv*  n  l>y  Diixlorus  parallel 
with  tlinsc  ^iwii  \<y  I'jjotius,  so  tliat 
the  reader  cun  at  ouoe  coQipare  the 
two :  and  hat  added  alao  some  valuable 
notea. 

E  2 
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of  their  manners  and  customs,  which  we  find  in  Diodorus,  was 
for  the  most  part  derived.^  But  it  is  with  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  book  that  the  really  Talnable  portion  of  our  extracts 
oommences.  After  giving  a  Tery  curious  and  inteiesting 
account  of  the  gold  mines,  which  were  still  worked  in  his  day 
on  the  bordeis  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  near  the  Bed  Sea»'  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  a  tribe  oocupyinpf  the  western  shores  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  who  were,  as  he  justly  remarks,  identical  in  these 
res|>e(H8  with  siinihir  tribes  that  extendetl  along:  the  coasts  of 
Arabia,  Carmania  an<l  (nMhosia  to  the  frontiers  of  India. 
These  Ichthyo])ha<j:i  wi  re,  as  he  desiTilx's  them,  a  race  in  the 
lowest  state  of  eiviiizatiun ;  livinj^^  wholly  upon  fish,  but  not 
possessing  boats,  or  even  nets,  with  which  to  catch  them,  and 
dependent  therefore  upon  what  were  left  upon  the  shore  by  the 
receding  tide.  They  went  entirely  naked,  and  had  their  wives 
and  children  in  common :  they  were  said  to  possess  no  idea  of 
good  and  evil,  and  to  show  a  remarkable  apathy  and  indif- 
ference to  danger  or  pain.  It  was  said  also  that  they  drank 
only  every  fifth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  few  sources  of 
water  that  were  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tains :  and  some  tribes  were  even  reported  never  to  drink  at 
all.  Some  of  them  dwelt  in  caves,  others  formed  rude  huts 
with  the  lx>nes  of  the  largest  fishes,  covered  with  sea-\vee<l : 
and  others  jitrain  formed  holes  or  dens  in  the  jrreat  masses  of 
sea-weed  that  were  accumulated  on  the  shore  during  heavy 
gales.* 

In  connection  with  these  Ichthyophagi  he  mentioned  another 
tribe,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Chelonophagi, 
from  their  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  the  turtles  which 


»  Diodnr.  iii.  c.  2-10.     We  cannot,  »  Affatharchid.  §  2:^-20.  ed.  Muller; 

however,  awtome  that  ibis  aoooont  is  Diotlor.  iu.  12-14.   These  gold  minet 

wholly  taken  fiponi  Agatiiarehidea,  as  .  were  sitnuAed  in  the  moantaini  near 

Ditxl  rti<  cliiitii"^  t/»  have  <loriv«  (l  liin  ( "<>*<«'ir,  now  oocupu>d  by  the  Abftlxieh 

infttrmutiou  in  |>iirt  from  Artcmidorua,  i  Arabs;  but  they  have  long  oeaaed  to  be 

and  also  to  have  had  personal  inter-  |  worked. 

oour8o  with  Kthiopinii  dri)nti(>H  during  *  Agatbtieh.  |$  81-46;  HkKkv.  iiL 

the  time  of  liis  stay  in  £g}'pt  ^Ib.  o.  ii.>  ,  15-20. 
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abounded  in  these  seas :  the  shells  of  which  also  served  them 
by  way  of  looiis  under  which  to  shelter  themflelves^  as  well  as 
occasionally  as  boats  with  which  to  cross  the  flea,  for  short 
distances.'  This  tribe  however  did  not  dwell  near  the  shores 
ot  the  Bed  Sea,  bat  inhabited  a  group  of  small  islands,  ad- 
joining the  coasts  of  Oaimania  and  Gediosia,  which  fronted 
the  Tfidiiffi  Ocean* 

§  5.  Agatluffchides  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  Tarions 
tribes  of  Ethiopians  that  dwelt  inland,  beyond  the  regions 
occupied  by  the  comparatively  civilized  race  that  held  the 
iiiland  of  Meroe  and  the  district  imiiiediatt'ly  south  of  Ef^ypt. 
Here  he  first  mentioned  the  Khizojjliagi  (Koot-eaters),  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Astaboras  (Atbara)  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Nile,  and  subsisted,  as  their  Greek  name 
implied,  mainly  on  the  roots  of  reeds  and  other  water  plants 
growing  in  the  marshes.^  Adjoining  these  were  the  tribes  called 
Hylophagi  and  Spermatophagi,  who  fed  not  only  on  the  fruits, 
bat  even  devoured  the  leayes  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  which 
they  climbed  for  this  paipose  with  incredible  agility.^  Next 
to  diese  came  the  Hunters  (Cynegetss,  called  by  other  writers 
Gymnetes),  who  inhabited  a  region  abounding  in  wild  beasts, 
80  that  they  were  compelled  always  to  sleep  in  trees.  They 
were  excellent  archers,  and  were  tiius  able  to  slay  eyen  wild 
cattle,  panthers,  and  other  formidable  wild  beasts,  for  which 
they  lay  in  wait  as  they  quitted  their  waterini^^-placos.**  Again 
to  the  west  of  these  were  the  race  distingnislicd  as  Elephanto- 
machi  or  Elephantophagi,  from  their  snbsisting  almost  entirely 
on  the  flesh  of  the  elephants  which  they  killed,  with  no  other 
weapon  than  a  sharp  axe,  with  which  they  hamstrung  the 
huge  beasts.  So  devoted  were  they  to  this  pursuit  that 
Ptolemy  had  in  yain  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
it,  in  order  to  assist  his  hunters  in  taking  the  elephants 
aliye.* 


*  Ajratharch.  §  47;  Diodor.  iii.  21. 

•  Aj-r.tli.itrh.  §  r>0:  Diodor.  iii.  23. 
'  AguUiurch.  §  oi  ;  Diodor.  iiL  24. 


'  Id.  §  52  ;  Diwl.  iii.  25. 
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Beyond  these  to  the  west  were  a  race  of  EthiopiAns  called 
Sind  (flat-nosed)  and  towards  the  sooth  were  a  people  called 
the  Stmthophagi  (ostrich-eateisX  from  the  ostridies  which 
abounded  in  their  oonntry,  the  chase  of  which  supplied  them 
with  their  principal  means  of  sahsistenoe.^  Not  &r  firom  these 
were  the  Acridophagi  or  Locust-eaters,  a  very  black  people, 
who  supported  themselves  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  swarms 
of  locusts  that  j»eriodieally  visited  their  country.'  Au  ad- 
joining region,  though  fertih'  and  abounding  in  pastures,  wjis 
and  to  be  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  scor- 
pions and  large  spiders  with  which  it  swarmed.^  The  remotest 
people  of  all  towards  the  south  were  the  so-called  Cynamolgi 
or  Canimnlgi,  a  very  barbarous  race,  but  who  kept  numbers  of 
large  dogs  with  which  they  hunted  down  the  wild  cattle  that 
roamed  in  vast  herds  over  their  territory.* 

§  6.  The  geographical  position  of  thsee  races  is  in  general 
▼eiy  obscurely  indicated^  and  was  probably  bat  imperfectly 
known  to  A^thaichides  himself;  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  described  were  obyionsly  of  Greek  inyentiony  not 
native  appellations.*  But  the  notices  of  their  maimers  and 
habits  are  very  curious,  and  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  modern  tnivellers — Bruce, 
Burckhardt,  and  others;  though  it  is  probable  tliat  tliey  never 
were  so  stroufflv  characteristic  of  different  trilx^s  as  they  were 
regarded  by  the  (ircek  p'OL'^raphers.  Tiie  same  statements 
were  copied  by  Artemidonis,  and  from  him  again  by  Stralx), 
and  are  repeated  by  Pliny,  .Elian  and  other  later  writers.  In 
fact  it  appears  probable  that  the  work  of  Agatharchides  was 
the  original  source  of  all  the  information  possessed  concern- 
ing the  Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior  by  eitiier  Greek  or 
Boman  writers  down  to  a  late  period. 


>  Agatbarch.  §  57 :  Di'xI.  uL  2S.  course  fpven  them  a  more  definite  poA- 

*  Id.  §  58 ;  I>ind.  iii.  2'.K  tion.  but  it  is  vory  dnubtfiil  how  far  wo 

*  Id.  §  59 ;  l)i<xl.  iii.  30.  cnn  rely  up«>n  the  names  given  to  such 

*  Id.  $00:  DirKL  iii.  31.  tluotuating  aud  bMbaimistEUMM  being 
^  Some  of  three  aro  again  fniind  at  a  '  applird  to  tiM  MUno  people  at  ao  loog 

later  period  in  Ptoleniv,  who  has  of  |  an  interval. 
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He  was  also  the  firat  to  recount  many  curious  particulan. 
ooiiowniiig  the  wild  animiils  that  were  found  in  tliese  romote 
iegio]i%  and  with  which  the  hunting  expeditions  of  the  Ptole- 
mies had  hrooght  the  Oieeks  of  Alexandria  into  acquaintance. 
Thus  he  described  the  camelopard,  the  ostrich,  the  rhinooerosy 
and  sereial  species  of  apes  or  baboons,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Oynocephali,  Cepi  and  Sphinxes;  the  Crocottas  or 
laughing  hynena,  and  the  wild  bulls,  which  he  erroneously 
snppos<'<l  to  be  curnivorous,  but  justly  described  us  aiiinials 
of  terrible  ftiocity.*  After  six-akin*]^  of  th(?  Inirje  serpents  with 
whieh  these  euuntries  were  said  to  abound  he  jjavt;  a  very 
cnriuujj  account  of  one  which  had  been  captured  and  brought 
alive  to  Alexandria,  where  he  had  himseli'  seen  it,  and  which 
was  thirty  cubits  in  length,^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  all  these  notices  of  the  remote 
£thio{)ian  tribes  we  find  no  trace  of  the  supposed  abundance 
<^  gold  among  them  which  bears  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
&bles  current  concerning  them  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  an 
omission  the  more  singular  because  gold  is  really  found  in 
oonsideiable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Up])er 
Nile,  and  gold  mines  were  actually  opened  under  Mehemet 
All  at  a  jdace  called  Fazoglo  in  Sennaar.*  Nor  do  tho  old 
faith  s  eoiieeriiiiii;  the  Pyj^nnies,  the  men  witli  huir<'  «'ars,  and 
oilier  simihir  tales  appear  to  have  found  a  phu-e  in  the  i»:iLr<'S 
of  Agatharehi<les.  The  extension  (jf  more  ticrurate  intormalion 
was  gradually  displacing  all  such  fictitious  creations;  it  was 
found  at  leiist  that  they  did  not  exist  in  Ethiopia. 

§  7.  lietumiug  from  these  remote  regions  towards  th<*  north, 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  lied  ^ea,  Agatharehides 
next  proceeded  to  describe  the  Troglodytic,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountain  ranges  that  border  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  west,  at 
more  or  less  distance  from  the  coast,  throughout  almost  its 


*  Agatharcti.  §  7G ;  JDiod.  iii.  35.  I  was  found  that  the  reality  fell  fnr 
'  Agalhaicb.  §  78;  Diodor.  iii.  80,  {  Bhortorthenunonneiinmitoonoeroiiig 

37.                                           I  thorn;  and  Uiey  wen  aoon  absndonoa. 
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whole  length.*  Though  less  bar  barons  than  the  Ichthyophagi 
of  the  coasts,  the  Truglodytes  were  still  in  a  retj  rude  con- 
dition; they  dwelt  principally  in  caves, — from  whenoe  their 
name — ^went  ahnoet  naked*  and  had  their  wives  in  oommon ; 
'bat  they  had  eztensiTe  flocks  and  herds,  of  which  they  drank 
the  milk  and  hlood,  as  well  as  consmned  the  flesh.  It  was 
their  custom  to  pat  to  death  the  aged  and  inflim,  as  well 
as  those  afflicted  by  any  protracted  disease.  Their  habits  of 
life  were  doubtless  determined  in  great  measure  by  local  oon- 
ditious;  and  those  of  the  mountain  tribes  who  inhabit  the  same 
ranges  at  the  present  time  are  still  very  little  removed  from 
barbarism.  But  ancient  writers  were  chielly  impressed  with 
their  habit  of  dwelling  in  caves,  and  hence  applied  the  name 
of  Tro^rlodytes  to  the  people  adjoining  the  western  shores  of 
the  Red  8ea  fsom  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

After  this  general  description  of  the  habits  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes Agatharchides  appears  to  haye  giren  in  some  detail  a 
more  particular  acconnt  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
or  the  Troglodytic  coast,  as  it  was  generally  termed,  not, 
howeTer,~80  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  existing  abstracts — 
giving  a  regular  Periplns  or  ennmeration  of  the  ports,  islands 
and  headlands,  but  merely  noticing  the  more  interesting 
and  striking  natural  phenomena.  Thus  he  mentioned  the 
hot  springs  near  Arsinoe;  the  Scarlet  Mountain  near  3Iyos 
Homius,*  the  extensive  bay  called  Foul  iiuy  (/coXtto?  ^Ako.- 
dapro^)  from  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  which  it  alxmnded, 
and  the  island  of  Topazes,  celebrated  for  the  gems  of  that 
name;^  but  did  not  even  notice  the  important  port  of  Bere- 
nice in  the  same  neighbourhood.  From  thence  to  PtolemaiB 
Epitheras  (the  great  hunting-station  of  the  Ptolemies)  the  sea 


*  Agatbuch.  $§  61-(»;  Diodor.  iii 
82.  !B. 

•  Couct'niing  the  position  of  this 
colcbruttd  port,  and  tho  bright  red 
moimtaiiifl  Uiat  serve  to  identify  it  (opos 


niKrwi(f\  see  Note  A,  Chapter  XT. 
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was  said  to  be  very  shallow  and  abounding  in  sea-weed  and 
sand-banks,  so  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  navigation  for  the 
large  ships  that  were  required  for  the  transport  of  the  ele> 
phants.  But  beyond  Ftolemais  the  coast  trended  towards  the 
eui,  while  the  sea  became  deep  and  open^  and  presented  no 
dIfBcolties  to  the  nayigator,  though  abounding  in  huge  fish 
and  aea  monsters  of  Taiions  kinds.  The  adjoining  tracts  were 
tiaTened  by  rivers,  which  took  their  rise  in  the  Psebosan 
monntains* — a  name  by  which  the  author  must  have  meant 
t<j  designate  the  mountiiins  of  Abyssinia,  though  he  applies 
the  same  name  to  the  promontories  that  close  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf,  and  form  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.^  It  is 
singular  that  he  appears  to  have  given  no  particulars  con- 
cerning these  straits,  or  the  cinnamon  and  spice  producing 
lands  beyond  them. 

§  8.  Instead  of  this  he  returned  (according  to  onr  existing 
abstracts)  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  or  the  inmost 
bight  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  proceeded  to  describe  in  con- 
aideiable  detail  the  Arabian  coast  of  that  sea.*  Many  of  ' 
the  points  mentioned  may  be  zecogniaed  without  difficiilty, 
though  his  description,  at  least  as  transmitted  to  as,  is  nn- 
accompanied  with  any  statement  of  distances.  Thus  the  spot 
named  Phoinicon,  or  the  palm-grove,  on  the  Gulf  of  Heroo- 
polis, may  be  siifely  identified  with  the  modern  Tor,  still  famous 
for  its  groves  of  palm-trees ;  the  headland  that  separates  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah  (now  called  lias  3Iahomed)  with 
the  small  island  lying  off  it,  called  by  the  (J reeks  the  Island  of 
Seals,  are  clearly  described ;  the  barren  and  precipitous  rocks 
that  bound  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance  in  one  part, 
the  swarm  of  small  islands  in  another,  and  the  marshy  and 
wooded  tract  that  succeeds,  are  found  well  to  agree  with  the 
obserrations  of  modem  voyagers.*  The  names  of  the  different 


•  Agaihwdi.  I  84;  Diodnr.  iil.  41. 

*  Diod.  ibid. 

'  Agftihaceb.  §§  85-9i ;  Diodor.  iiL 
4M. 


I     •  Agatharrhid.  |$  85-04;  Diodor. 
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Arabian  tribes  arc  of  coinparatively  little  interest,  though  that 
of  the  Thaiuudeni  is  still  to  be  traeed  in  the  modern  Thamnd, 
a  tribe  dwellini^  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hedjaz.  The 
Debffi,  who  dwelt  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  same  region,  were  noted  for  their  extensive  herds  of  caniels, 
their  territory  was  said  alao  to  abound  in  gold,  which  was  found 
also  in  great  quantities  in  that  of  the  Gkuandn  or  Crasanden- 
ses,  further  towards  the  sontL*  Ko  gold  is  now  known  to 
exist  in  these  regions. 

§  9.  South  of  these  tribes,  occupying  the  south-western  comer 
of  Arabia,  were  situated  the  SabiMns,  a  nation  of  a  very  differ- 
ent  character.  It  is  especially  to  Agatharchides  that  we 
arc  iiuk'btcd  for  the  frh>\\iiiLr  descriptions  of  the  ut  alth  and 
prosperity  of  this  people,  which  gave  origin  to  the  name  of 
Arabia  Felix  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and 
which  continued  to  be  repeated  by  (^reek  and  Boman  writers 
down  to  a  late  period.®  The  territory  of  Yemen  is  indeed 
naturally  the  most  fertile  part  of  Arabia,  but  it  was  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  of  spices  that  constituted  the  great 
wealth  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  quantity  of  these  that 
we  are  told  the  inhabitants  were  debilitated  by  the  excess  of 
fingrant  odours,  and  compelled  to  bum  bitumen  and  goats* 
beards  in  order  to  counteract  their  influence  (1).  The  seaHsoast 
produced  balsam,  cassia,  and  another  fragrant  plant,  which  was 
not  exported,  as  its  perfume  did  not  last ;  in  the  interior  were 
forests  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon  and  other  odoriferous 
tre(  s,  mixed  w  iih  palms  and  tall  reeds.*  I>ut  besides  the  spices 
thus  produced  in  their  nwu  country,  they  imported  them  in 
large  quantities  from  ihe  ojjposit*^  coi\st  of  Africa  (the  Kegio 
(Jiunamomifera),^  and  again  exported  them  to  the  aurrouud- 


'  Agatiiorchid.  §§  92-90 ;  Diod.  iii. 

•  Id.  §§  07-102  :  up.  DicKl.  cc.  46,  47 ; 
Artc-midor.  ap.  btrub.  xvi.  i,  §  19 : 
HiB.  H.N. 

'  Till  M'  forests  W(>ro  f-niM  to  swarm 
vrith  sirpt^^utii  of  very  hmall  size,  but 
whow  bite  WM  deadly  (lb.  §98).  They 


are  probublv  the  came  as  the  "  winged 
HTitentB**  described  by  Ht-mdolus  (iii. 
lOS)  u«  ulH>undin^  iu  ththe  regions, 
and  interfviiDg  with  the  gatliering  of 
frankisoenee. 
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ing  nations.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  waa  in  foot 
deriTed  mainly  from  their  trade  in  these  commodities,  wiiich 
Has  considered  as  the  most  IncratiTO  known,  and  having 
been  carried  on  by  the  Sabseans  for  centuries  past  had  been 
the  means  of  aoenmnlating  enormous  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  country.  Hence  they  had  magnificent  palaces, 
resplendent  with  gold,  silver,  and  precions  stones;  they  drank 
from  goblets  of  gold,  studded  with  gems,  and  even  their  seats 
an<l  conclies  were  overlaid  with  silver.  Their  capital  city 
was  called  by  Agatharchides  Saba,  but  it  appears,  as  we  h?arn 
from  Artemidorus,  to  have  also  borne  the  name  of  Maria ba, 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  modern  name  of  Mareb,  tho 
mins  of  which  are  still  extant  about  80  miles  £.  of  the  present 
capital  of  Yemen,^ 

§  10.  fiesides  this  trade  their  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  the  resort  of  numerous  ships  &om  the  neighbouring 
countries  to  the  east,  as  &r  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  together  with 
many  traders  £rom  the  mouths  of  the  Indus:*  and  they  thus 
became  the  principal  erUrepSi  of  the  trade  with  India.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  probably  through  this  channel  that 
the  Alexandrian  merchants  obtained  their  Intlian  cuiinii.»(lities. 
The  st<jries  c(jiicerning  the  wealth  of  the  8aba'ans,  as  well  as 
others  concerning  their  luxurious  habits  of  life,  are  evidently 
gross  exaggerations,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country 
was  really  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing 
commerce,  which  was  carried  on  partly  by  sea,  but  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  by  land  caravans  passing  through  the 
territory  of  the  Minnsans  (the  Hedjaz)  to  the  city  of  Petra, 
which  had  already  become  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade  from 
all  parts  of  Arabia.^  Thither  also  repaired  caravans  from 


in  Tesselii  ni.-vli-  of  bides  (Stpfurrlpou  i  place  where  Alczaader  founded  ft  iav»l 

vA#{oit).  Rpptinntly  similar  to  those  in  |  station  by  the  riTerlndtis.'*  The  name 

«M  amon;.'  the  BriVms.  |  iaglTt  n  in  Di«>.ioriis  (c.  17)  us  Vofana: 

'  Axtemidonu  ap.  Stzab.  xvi.  4,  probablj  Pattalu  is  mount,  tliou^^h  that 

§  19.  plaoe  was  not  really  fotmded  by  Alez- 
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Gerrba,  which  had  become  the  chief  emporimn  on  the  east  dde 
of  Aiabia»  so  that  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  rival  the  fiabiwans 
in  opnlence.' 

No  geographical  indications  aie  praseired  by  Agathaichides 
(to  judge  horn  our  existing  extracts),  of  the  nmUr  ooast  of 
AiaUa,  boidering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  vague  notioe 
of  certain  islands  to  the  south,  of  great  fertility  whidi  may 
possibly  refer  to  Socotora  and  the  neighbouring  islets,  is  of  the 
most  indefinite  character.  But  it  s^^hiius  probable  that  im 
allusion  at  the  end  of  his  work*  to  some  islands  recently  dis- 
covered in  this  j>iirt  of  the  world  must  refer  to  those  just  men- 
tioned. His  account  of  the  astronomieal  phenomena  observed 
in  these  southern  rejn:ions  is  in  great  part  inaccumte  and 
absurd,  and  can  only  have  been  gathered  from  ignorant  navi- 
gators, who  did  not  tiiemselves  understand  the  j^ienomena 
which  they  reported  J 

Upon  tiie  much  controverted  question  of  the  cause  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  Agatharchides  entertained  sound 
views,  attributing  them  to  heavy  and  continuous  nuns  taking 
place  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  from  the  summer  solstice 
to  the  autumnal  equinox;  a  fact  which  was  attested,  as  he 
observes,  by  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  regions.* 

§11.  One  other  passive  of  Agatliarchides*  deserves  notice 
from  the  light  it  incidentally  throws  upon  the  naviiration  of 
his  day.  After  pointing  out  the  contrast  between  the  Ethio- 
pians in  the  south,  and  tlie  S<'ythians  in  the  north,  resulting 
from  the  extremes  of  climate  in  the  two  cases,  he  adds  that, 
after  all,  the  intervals  which  separate  these  extremes  are  not 
BO  very  great.  For  that  many  persons  sailing  with  vessels 
carrying  cargoes,  and  having  a  favourable  wind,  would  reach 
Bhodes  in  ton  days,  from  the  Pains  Maeotis :  from  thence  it 
was  only  four  days'  sail  to  Alexandria,  and  ten  days'  voyage  up 

•  As^nthiircli.  §|  87,  108.  '  the  aceounts  given  by  Onesicritua  and 

*  Id.  §  110.  Nearchuij  as  they  have  beeu  tnuumittod 
'  Id.  §  104:  Diod.  iiL  48.  Bat  we  tons, 

have  seen  thnt  the  same  thing  was  the        •  Id.  §  112, 

caao  to  a  oonaiderable  cxteut  ovco  with  |     '  Agaiharch.  §  66 ;  Died.  iiL  34. 
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the  Nile  from  thence  would  snfGlce  in  many  cases  to  reach  the 
confines  of  Ethiopia.  So  that  a  continnons  yoyage  of  twenty- 
four  days  was  soffident  to  pass  from  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
world  to  the  hottest  The  shortness  of  the  time  here  allowed 
iar  the  asoent  of  the  Nile  is  remarkable,  and  oonld  certainly 
only  apply  to  rery  ezoeptiona]  eases.  Bat  the  statement 
conceniinpr  the  time  in  which  the  voyap^e  was  freqtiently 
made  {rom  the  Pal  us  Meeotis  to  Alexandria  is  curiouB  and 
inatructive. 


SscrnoK  S.--Artemidonu. 

§  1.  Nearly  contemporary  with  Agatharcliides  was  Arte- 
MIDOBU89  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  who,  like  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria.  We  are 
told  that  he  flourished  in  the  169th  Olympiad  (B.a  104-101 »), 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  geographical  work  was  not  published 
ontQ  after  that  of  Agatharchides,  of  which  he  made  great  nse. 
His  principal  work  was  a  general  treatise  on  geography,  in 
which,  howeyer,  special  attention  was  deroted  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the' Mediterranean  and  Enzine  Seas,  of  which  it 
contained  a  full  and  detailed  Periplus.*  Artemidonis  himself 
had  examined  u  lurue  part  of  the  shores  of  the  iMediterruiiean, 
and  had  even  visited  (iades  and  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
he  descrilxMl  from  personal  inspection.^  In  regard  to  the  west 
of  Europe  generally  he  appears  to  have  collected  much  valuable 
inlbrmation,  and  ia  frequently  cited  by  Strabo  as  correcting 


*  This  !•  the  stntoment  of  hi»  epito- 
mizer  Miirei«i  of  Heraclea.  *AfTtfii- 
Imfos  8«  &  'Z^cios  ytvypaipos  Ncrr&  T9)r 
hmrocriip  i^riKo<rrjip  itnntnitr  *OAli)p(Vl40(l 
ytywms,  p.  65,  ed.  Hadaon. 

'  Marcianiu  of  Heraclon,  wbo  hftd 
oompoMiI  an  epitome  of  liis  work,  spealu 
of  it  an  if  it  wt  re  only  a  PeripluB  of  the 
Mrditerrancan,  thoojrh  extendin^r  to 
eleven  books.  But  it  in  cvrta'ni  tluit  it 
«*»ffritr*  a  dMcription  of  other  regioD« 


besides.  StepliiuiiiH  of  Byzantium  <dtM 
big  atateroeutit  conoerning  Ttiprobunp, 
which  were  fonnd  iu  his  ninth  book 
(8.  V.  Tairpo0din)). 

»  Id.  ibid.  pp.  64,  65  ;  8tralx\  iii.  p. 
187.  He  correctly  irtated  that  tho 
Sarrwl  Promontory  (Gui>e  St.  VinoeiltX 
which  was  placed  by  Eratogthenes  at 
five  days*  voyage  from  (iadcH.  was  not 
in  reality  dlHtant  from  tbat  city  more 
than  1700  stadia  (6trabo»  uL  p. 
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the  errors  of  earlier  writers,  such  as  Tima)U8  and  Eratosthenes, 
though  he  fell  into  others  in  his  turn.*  Throughout  his  work 
indeed  Strabo  appears  to  have  made  use  of  Artemi<lorus  as 
one  of  his  principal  authorities :  but  as  usual  he  only  cit<>s 
him  in  peculiar  and  exceptional  cjises,  where  he  has  occasion 
either  to  censure  his  statements,  or  refer  to  them  as  super- 
seding those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  absence  of  the 
original  work  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  the  atlvance 
really  made  by  Artemidorus  in  the  knowledge  of  Western 
EurojK),  as  compared  with  Polybius  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
his  successor  I*osidonius  on  the  other.  But  it  Ls  probable  that 
he  still  possessed  very  imperfect  information  concerning  the 
extenial,  or  Atlantic  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  still 
more  of  Britain.  IVIarcianus  of  Heraclea,  a  late  writer,  describes 
Artemidorus  as  a  very  valuable  authority  for  the  geogn\phy  of 
the  Mediterranean,  his  Periplus  of  which  he  regarded  as  so 
accurate  that  he  himself  composed  an  abridgement  of  it.' 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  external  ocean,  both  towards  the 
west  and  the  east,  is  justly  regarded  by  the  same  authority  as 
very  vague  and  confused.  With  regard  to  the  Red  Sea  indei^l 
and  the  nations  adjoining  the  Indian  Ocean,  tis  well  as  the 
Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior,  Artemidorus  seems  to  have 
done  little  more  than  copy  Agatharchides,  his  account  of  them, 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo,^  being  in  great  pirt 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  earlier  writer.    He,  how- 


♦  Strobo,  iii.  pp.  137,  148,  159;  iv.  ,  tlint  of  Meuippua,  a  writir  of  the 
pp.        1S5,  19S.  I  Ausjiistnn  apfo.  of  wlioso  work  Miirciamis 

*  A   fragment   snpnost  d    to    linvf  had  uUo  nuuli>  an  epitome. 

forrai'<I  part  nf  tlii.s  ahridgcmcnt  will  •  Straho,  xvi.  4,  >:§  T)-!'.),  pp.  7r>I>-778. 

1)0  found  in  Hudson's  (ito(jrai>hi  Grnci  Nn  nirnlion  i»  uinde  of  Apitliarcliides 

Miiwrtw,  torn.  i.  pp.  GO-74,  and  is  in-  by  Stmbo  in  conniciion  A\ith  this  dt*- 

cludtd  in  tbo  valuablo  t»<lition  by  M.  scription,  thou;;b  he  elst  wbiro  (p.  779) 

Miller  of  tl>e  works  of  Mareinnns  of  eitea  him  at  tecoud  hand  in  respcrt  to 

Ileruokii  ami  some  other  minor  gC(»-  the  origin  of  (i.e  naniu  of  (he  Hed  Si>a. 

grapliers  (8vo.  Paris,  ISltlOi     ^'1'  It  is  evident  that  he  had  never  8*h  n 

in  tliecolK-etion  nftlie  (itographi  Gruri  liis  original  work,  and  knew  only  thnt 

^f^n»ri  'i  by  C  Miiller  (torn.  i.  pp.  ii(33-  of  Art«  midoru.x.    The  twi»  are  printeil 

;"»72).    But  it  seem.s  eettain,  as  pointed  '  side  by  side  by  C.  Miilb  r,  fn  ni  whence 

out  by  the  lust  editor,  that  the  extant  it  is  rorfdily  neen  how  elosely  the  one 

fragnient    doi's   not  belong    to   the  is  copied  (rum  the  otht  r. 

ubridgLUcnt  uf  Artemidorus,  but  to  i 
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eyer,  added  a  regular  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea,  giving  the 
distiinoes  from  port  to  port,  and  from  headland  to  head  land) 
which  are  not  found  in  our  existing  extracts  from  Agatharohides,. 
and  are  a  Talnable  addition  to  onr  geographical  knowledge.^ 
He  described  also  in  detail,  ihongh  without  giving  distances, 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Straits  and  the  Fkomontory  of 
Bebe  to  the  Sonthem  Horn  (Koti  Kenis),  under  which  name 
he  designated  the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  now  known  as 
Cape  Guanlalui."  ilf  was  aware  that  from  thence  the  cotust 
trended  away  towards  the  south,  but  in  this  direction,  he  a(hls, 
nothing  more  was  known  of  it.*  On  this  side  therefore 
geograp}iy  had  made  no  progress  since  the  days  of  Era- 
tosthenes. 

§  2.  In  regard  to  India  on  the  other  hand  Artemidonis 
appears  to  have  followed  inferior  authorities,  and  his  aooonnt  of 
that  countiy  is  treated  by  Strabo  as  superficial  and  inaccurate. 
The  statement  quoted  from  him  concerning  the  course  of  the 
Changes  does  not  howeyer  bear  out  this  censure :  he  described  that 
tiyer  as  flowing  from  the  Emodi  Mountains  (one  of  the  names 
under  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  Himalaya)  towards  the 
south,  till  it  reached  a  city  called  by  the  same  name  (Ganges) 
and  then  turning  to  the  east  and  holding  that  course  as  far  as 
Palibothra  and  its  outflow  into  the  sea.'  His  estimate  of  the 
size  of  Taprobane — which  he  stated  to  be  7000  stadia  in  length 
and  5000  in  breadth^ — though  greatly  exaggerated,  did  not 

'  The  whole  length  of  the  Bc<l  Sen    aimply  from  wc^st  to  east  lU  large 

he  ertimatcfl  at  14,000  studiii  (1400  O.  iiOluMit,  ahomidin;^  in  crrtcodllee  and 
nilea);  which  coiuidembly  cxcet-dd  ,  (luli>hinti,  which  ho  cuUcd  lEdanes,  is 
the  Irnth.  the  feal  len^h  being  just  I  otherwiae  unknown,  bnt  it  seems  pit>- 
about  1200  geographicali  or  1400  :  bublo  that  the  true  ri  nding  is  Oifidtnj^, 
Kwjiiifh  mill's.  i  or  'lo^^s,  as  huggubted  by  the  mubt 

'  Id.zvi.  4,  §§  14,  15.  I  reoont  edituns,  Goray  and  Kramer  (eul 

•  TtKfvrdiov  kKpuri]pu>v  T/js  napaXita  :  in  whii  h  case  wo  hiive  ht  re  tho 

rajTfis  rb  N6tov  ntpas.    Kou^om  ik  ]  lir&t  lucntiuu  by  uutuo  of  tho  Juiuua. 
Tovr»  its  iwl  fiMnitiBpltuf  oiKirtj  ^tro-fr,  i     *  Stophan.  Bysant.  a.  v.  Tawpofiiini, 
ixofitv  Ktfxfyeuy  afaypa(pa$  ovSi  r6iro}v     Our  exi>tin;,'  trxt  nf  Stt  phann.s  gives 
iik  rb  fifiniri  tlfcu  yvupiyuov  r^v  only  500  Htiuliii  for  tht;  breadth  of  tho 

9upu\lem.   Id.  %  14,  p.  774.  inland,  but  that  is  clo;irly  erroneous, 

'  Stnib.    XV.   p.  Til*.     Thon^Ii   of     and  Ihcro  ia  littlf  doubt  that  wt  ^^lnnild 
course  not  btrictly  accurate,  thiti  de-  |  read,     uuggctftcd  by  Forbigcr,  wttnar 
nription  is  undoubtedly  an  imDrove-     lua^ci^'*'!' ^  vci'nMC^' 
mentonthereoeivedidMthat  it  flowed  ; 
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differ  materially  from  that  given  by  other  geographers :  the 
vast  size  of  that  island  having  become  a  received  fact  in  tra- 
ditional geography.  Towards  the  north  his  knowledge  was 
bounded  by  the  same  limits  as  that  of  his  predecessors : 
beyond  the  Tanais,  he  stated,  nothing  was  known,  but  that 
Sarmatian  tribes  occupied  the  regions  to  the  north.^ 

§  3.  Artemidorus  is  censured  by  his  epitomizer  Marcianus  as 
deficient  in  accurate  geographical  knowledge,*  by  which  he 
probably  means  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  determine  the 
position  of  places  by  their  latitude  and  longitude  (in  the 
manner  subsequently  introduced  by  Ptolemy)  :  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  determination  of 
distances,  and  not  only  produced  in  this  manner  the  most 
accurate  Periplus  in  detail  that  had  yet  been  put  together  of 
the  internal  seas  (the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine),  but 
entered  into  an  elaborate  computation  of  the  total  length  of 
the  habitable  world,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Sacred  Promontory,  which  is  adopted  by  Pliny  as  the  most 
accurate  known  to  him.  It  will  be  worth  while  briefly  to 
compare  the  results  with  those  arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes.* 

The  whole  distiince  from  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  to  Gades  he  computed  at  68,545  stadia;  a  sum 
total  which  he  made  up  as  follows.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  through  India  and  Parthia  to  Myriandrus  on  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  he  reckoned  41,725  stadia :  thence  by  the  most  direct 


»  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  108.  §  246.  , 

*  Ttji  /lir  axpifiovs  ytur/pwplas  \fl-  | 
ir«T£u,  Epit.  p.  65. 

*  We  nave  hero  the  advaningo  that 
besides  the  extract  given  by  Pliny  (H. 
N.  ii.  108,  §  242,  foil.),  who  has  con- 
verted the  Htodia  into  IComnn  miles,  wo  | 
find  that  the  mcaiiurements  agreo  so 
exactly  with  tlmse  given  by  Agathe- 
morus  i  Gtngraph.  i.  4)  as  to  k^ve  no 
doubt  that  l>oth  are  taken  directly  from 
the  same  source.  The  two  stittLiuents 
thus  serve  mutually  to  correct  otic 
another;  and  Agatlicinerus  has  in 
many  iui>tances  supplieti  details  which 
aro  wanting  in  Pliny.    Tho  nunil>eis  ; 


are,  as  astial,  ft^qnently  corrupt,  but 
by  comparing  tho  two  lists,  and  tho 
details  with  the  sums  total,  they  can  in 
mo«t  instances  l>e  restored  with  reaaon" 
ablo  certainty. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Artemidonia, 
in  stating  theso  disttiiices,  appears  to 
havo  reckoned  them  all  from  Gades; 
while  Eratosthenes  and  other  writers 
generally  reckoned  tiiem  from  tho 
IStrait  of  the  Columns,  and  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  distance  os-signeti  by 
Artemidorus  l>etween  the  two.  But 
tho  interval  is  statcil  by  Stral)o  at  750, 
or  SOO  stiulin ;  and  the  dilTerence  is 
immaterial  (8tralx>,  iii.  1,  (i.  14(0* 
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course  by  sea,  touching  at  CypruSp  Pataxa  in  Lycia,  the  islauds 
of  Rhodes  and  AstypaliBa»  the  promontory  of  TsBuarus  in 
Laconia,  Cape  Pachynus  and  Lilybieum  in  Sicily  and  Caralis 
in  Sardinia,  to  Gades  26,820.«  To  this  he  added  3932  stadia 
from  Gades  by  the  Sacred  Fiomontoxy  to  that  of  the  Aitabii 
(Cape  Finistem)*  which  he  appeals  to  have  considered— con- 
trary to  the  xeceiTod  opinion  among  his  contempoiaries — as 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Enrope. 

§  4.  But  besidiBS  this  computation,  which  (as  will  be  seen) 
did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Eratostlienes,  though 
base<l  upon  inure  accurate  measurements  in  detail,  Artenii- 
tlorns  gave  another  estimate,  founded  as  far  as  jxjSisible  n{H)n 
ituiLTary  or  terrestrial  measurements,  which  he  regarded  tis 
more  trustworthy  than  those  by  sea.^  This  second  line  pro- 
ceeded across  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Euphrates,  a  distance  which  he  reckoned  at  41,350  stadia:' 
thence  to  Masaca  in  Cappadoeia  2550 ;  thence  through  Piuygia 
and  Caria  to  Ephesus  3320  stadia;  from  Ephesos  across  the 
JBgean  Sea  to  Belos  1600,  and  thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
1700  stadia.  Thence  he  drew  the  line  by  Pati«B»  Lenesdia, 
Corcyra,  to  the  Aorocerannian  promontory  and  thence  across 
the  sea  to  Bnmdnsinm,  which  he  placed  at  9880  stadia  from 
Corinth :  thence  to  Bome  by  land  2880  stadia^  From  Bome 


*  Koto  B,  |k  108. 

^  In  ropftrtl  to  this  number  the  MS8. 
both  of  PliDjr  hhd  AgHihemenu  varj 
(f«e  If Sl1er*t  DOfe).  Ai  we  Imok  from 
8tn»b*j  that  Arttmidoms  corm  tly  re- 
dooed  the  dintance  ixom  Gmdm  to  the 
fiMivd  PrDiDontoiy  to  1700  ttedfft,  it 
tmm»  t]ifBon1t  to  helievo  that  he  rc- 
nvded  the  otltcr  aa  projecting  more 
Umn  SOOO  ilidia,  or  (noOMdJng  to  one 
rawUng)  mora  than  5000  ftadi*  fkrther 

•  Tlie  captwlop  **fllim  qmt 

tertior,  itincre  terrene  niaxime  patct  a 
Qmagt,"  Ac  is  indeed  foimd  unly  in 
Pliny,  and  not  in  AsntbenCTim,  trat  it 

u  w-rUii Illy  most  proV  aMc  that  it  pro- 
erfds  from  Art<  midorus  and  not  from 
PHny  liiflMeir. 

TOL.  n. 


W0  b^iB  g[lT0n  J  but  on 

the  former  line  Agathcmenis  reckons 
16.000  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  to  that  of  the  Indrn;  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Caapian  Gates  ir).300: 
and  Uience  to  the  Eluphrates  lO.UdO; 
making  up  precisely  the  sum  here 
Btafrd.  The  yioint  on  tl.e  Euphmtes 
mas  probably  the  Zeugma  (oopoeite 
Bir),  from  whence  was  the  sborteet 
overland  mute  to  Myriandnia. 

Strabo  states  (p.  064)  that  Artt  mi- 
dome  agreed  infh  Bralosthenee  In 
rrguid  to  the  dinct  difitaiirc  from  the 
Euphrates  to  India ;  and  we  know  that 
Bmloetben«s  reckoned  in  ro«ndn«n> 
btrs  4(',f>00  stadia;  but  donbtle«8  the 
diicrepuncy  was  regarded  by  titrabu 
aa  immaterial. 

F 
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he  followed  the  line  of  the  Eoman  roads  to  ScingomagiiB  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  a  distance  of  519  Boman  miles  or 
4152  stadia;  thence  to  Illiberia  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
8747  8tadia»  and  thence  thxoagh  Spain  to  Gadee  6650  stadia.^ 
The  whole  leaolt  thus  obtained  was  71,560  stadia:  an  excess 
of  more  than  dOOO  stadia  o?er  his  other  estimate,  which  was 
the  natoral  consequence  of  the  derions  oonrse  that  this  second 
line  had  in  fact  pursued.  Of  the  extent  of  thoee  deriatioiia 
Artemidoriis  had  undoubtedly  no  idea,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
8upjx)se  that  he  really  regarded  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Lrundusium, 
Rome,  8usa,  IllilH'iiH  and  Gades,  as  situated  nearly  enounrh 
in  the  stime  latitude  to  allow  of  a  line  passing  thnniirh  those 
points  presenting  any  approximation  to  a  measurement  of 
the  earth's  longitude.^  Yet  we  find  no  indication  of  his  having 
applied  any  subsequent  correction  to  the  sum  total  thus 
attained :  and  it  appears  certain  that,  while  Artemidoms  de- 
senres  great  credit  for  having  seen  the  important  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  Boman  roads,  with  their  measnred  dis- 
tances, he  still  fifidled  to  see  the  necessity  of  applying  to  these 
Ummmf  distances  the  collections  necessazy  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  any  geograpkioal  results. 

§  5.  He  next  proceeded  to  give  in  like  manner  a  measure- 
ment of  the  breadth  of  the  habita]>le  world  from  the  Ethiopian 
Ocean,  which  he  placed  5000  stadia  to  the  south  of  Meroe^ — 

*  Aprnthf  menu,  §  17 ;  Plin.  HJ9.  ii.  \  OreMe  tnd  Italy,  he  oooM  snppoao 

108.  §  '244.     Til.-  numbers  in  the  twu  tlmt  a  line  fr.-ni  r.itm    hs  lAHicadia, 

Utftcafleit  are  corrupt  and  errooeoas  in  all  j  Uorcyra,  aod  Uie  AciuoemuDiaa  Fn»- 

onr  HS8.   I  have  adopted  the  ecnmo-  montcny  to  BmndiMiiim  wonld  nearly 

tioijti  pmpost  dby  C.  Miiller.    Tho  sum  coincide  with  u  pro]oO|p»ti'>n  of  the 


total  buiug  fixed,  as  Aguthemenu  and 
Pliny  here  eoinoide,  the  detaila  are  of 
leas  iuip<>rtaiic(>.  But  the  mute 
followed  by  Artemidonu  through  tiuul 
and  Spain  is  anoertttin,  we  cannot  feel 


any  tin  uritv  as  to  thu  uuniborn  driven.    '  of  Arloiuidoru 


fMLrallel  through  Kphesnii  and  Oorinth. 
Bnt  when  we  oome  to  eooadertibe  wnp 

of  the  M«Niiterr.iuean  us  ixnot^ivt-d  by 
Strabo*  wo  shall  see  that  it  in  great 
measore  agiees  with  tliia  aasumpdoo 


'  It  is  hutlii  iout  to  fifty  roughly  that 
Bpheens  and  Gorinth  are  in  aoont  38^ 

N.  lilt ,  Rome  al>oiit  4*J",  Susn  (Sfingo- 
niugu>).  ab«>vu  46  \  and  Ittuled 
It  H|>|.oars  ahnost  more  strange  that 


'  The  mention  of  this  Ethtopiaa 
Ocean  it  very  remarkable.  Thovfh 

Strabt)  has  |iri^sorve<l  to  u^i  ouoh  eopi«>ii* 
extraots  from  the  part  of  the  wurk  of 
Artemtdomi  relating  to  the  ErythnaaB 


in  a  sea  With  wlu.-Ii  tin-  (ire.  ks  were  St  a  and  the  Kthiopian  tribes,  there  ia 
so  well  acquainted  m  that  between  ;  uo  mention  of  anything  coneqponding 
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to  the  Tanais,  his  extreme  limit  to  the  north.   This  abo  he 
leckoned  along  two  different  lines,  both  however  proceeding 
from  Alexandria  by  Rhodes  to  Tenedos  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Hellespont^  and  thence  by  the  Boephoms  to  Gape  Garamliu^ 
from  whence  it  croewd  the  Eozine  to  the  entrance  of  the 
TtluB  HsBotia  and  thence  to  the  month  of  the  Tanato.  The 
two  caknlationfl  (into  the  details  of  which  it  is  nnneoeaaary  to 
enter)  gaye  as  their  resolts  18,056  and  18,690  stadia  respec- 
tiTely  from  Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.  Adding 
to  these  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  3Ieroe,  which  ho 
estimaterl,  in  accordance  ^vitll  Kratosthenes,  at  1(),00()  stadia, 
and  that  to  the  Ethioj)ian  Ocean  at  5UO0  more,  we  should  obtain 
totals  of  33,056  and  33,H0()  stadia,  the  bust  of  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  that  given  by  Pliny  (according  to  the 
best  MSS.)  of  4212  miles  or  33,696  stadia/   He  thus  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  with  Eratosthenes  that  tlie  breadth  of 
the  inhabited  world  was  rather  leas  than  half  its  length.  Their 
results  were  however  based  on  a  very  different  calculation; 
Eratosthenes  having  extended  his  measoiement  &r  to  the 
north  in  Scythia  in  order  to  attain  the  latitude  of  Thnl^,  while 
Artemidoras  carried  his  farther  to  the  south,  to  the  supposed 
Ethiopian  Ocean. 

§  6.  Besides  these  principal  lines,  numerous  other  distances 
are  cited  from  Artemidorus  by  Strabo,  the  most  imi)()rtant  of 
which  are  those  given  along  a  line  of  itinerary  route  from 
Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  exj)ressly  described  as 
being  the  high-road  followed  by  all  who  travelled  towards  the 


to  tltifl  expression.  It  would  acttu  an 
if  Artemioonn  bad  snpposed  tbo  sea 

if}  irw«"p  rotiucJ  from  tlic  Boufbom 
Horn  (which  was  the  farthot  point 
kiwwn  to  hini)  at  once  lo  the  south  of 
Ethiopia.  Kmtii.sthoiicH.  ns  we  Imve 
seen.  pJat'ed  the  lU-jrion  of  Cimianiou 
in  the  same  parallel  with  the  tkm- 
fariUs  on  the  I  pi>er  Nile,  at  a  distance 
of  3500  htadia  Houth  of  Mi  nn.-. 
*  For  the  disciifsion  of  these  iinmbers 


(torn.  ii.  p.  481).  The  old  editionB  of 
Agathememt  ill  gave  8000  stadia  for 

the  first  stage  in  fhenif  nHiin  iiioiit  the 
diHtance  from  the  Ethioiiinn  Ocean  to 
Meroc— but  all  tbe  best  1^1  SH.  have 
5000;  and  this  agrtts  with  the  result 

fivcn  by  Pliny  ar«urding  to  the  best 
1^^8. :  the  received  text  of  later  edi- 
tions (incluflin^'  tl  at  of  Sillii:)  having 
hivxi  altered  in  lu-conluni-o  with  a  con- 
jecture of  HaidninX  an  as  to  correspond 


1)*^  tbe  n<<t<-  of  <'  Miilh  r  on  A^athe-  with  the  emmeoos  reading  of  A^the- 
JDenis  in  his  (Jtoyraphi  Oruci  MtnoT€»  j  mcrus. 
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east*  It  ascended  the  valley  of  the  MsBander  to  Laodicea, 
thenoe  through  Phrygia,  the  Faroieio8»  and  Lycacmia,  to  Mi^ 
iaca»  the  capital  of  Cappadocia»  60m  which  it  proceeded  to 
the  Eophiatea,  at  a  place  called  Tomisa  on  the  boidefs  of 
Sophene  in  Aimenia,  which  appean  at  this  time  to  have  been 
a  town  of  importance.*  From  tiience  a  line  of  ronte  led  acroea 
the  chain  of  Moimt  Tanms  sonthwarda  to  Samoeata,  and  tiience 
across  Mesopotamia,  East  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  distances  given  by  Artemidorus  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  Eratosthenes ;  probably  he  had  in  iact  uo  fresh 
materials  by  which  to  correct  them.' 

The  work  of  Artemidorus  appears  to  have  continued  for  a 
long  period  to  enjoy  considerable  reputation,  probably  on 
account  of  its  general  and  systematic  chaiacter,  as  well  as  the 
accmaey  of  its  detaib  as  to  distances,  dimensions  of  wVn^f, 
Ac  At  the  flame  time  Stiabo,  though  frequently  availing 
himself  of  its  authority,  does  not  place  it  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Polybius  and  Posidonius,  nor  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  regular  exposition  of  the  system  of  its  antlior,  which 
probably  did  not  differ  materiaUy  from  that  of  Eratosthenes. 

§  7.  To  the  same  period  with  Artemidorus  belong  two  other 
writers  whose  names  deserve  a  passing  mention,  as  they  left 
geographical  works,  which,  though  now  utterly  lost,  are  fre- 
quently cited  by  later  authorities.  One  of  these  is  Metro- 
DORUS  of  Scepsis,  who  was  a  rhetorician  of  eminence,  and 
played  a  considerable  piirt  in  political  life.  Among  his  various 
writings,  we  aro  told  that  he  left  a  Periegesis,  which  most 
have  been  a  work  of  a  distinctly  geographical  character,  and 
tnm.  which  the  statements  quoted  from  him  by  Pliny  and 


'  Attemldor.  ap.  8lmb.  x\w.  %  p.  663.  ]  ooantrieB. 

^ir«l  8)  Koitrf)  Tit  &iht  rdrptwrcu  Sirturi  •  It  is  called  by  Strabo  ^poitpiov 

roU  iwX  rks  iawoXks  ^oiwopovatp  il  i  a^K^Xo^oy  (xiL  2,  p.  535).  and  was  givea 

'B^Mv.  At  ft  later  period  this  line  of  |  over  by  Luenlliu  to  Ariarathea,  kins 

routo  scemH  to  have  coasod  in  \n^  fro-  of  Cappadoota,  as  a  reward  for  the  ser- 

queutod,  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  i  vices  he  had  rendered  iu  the  MiUm* 

the  Bomaa  Itinetsriea.    Its  detaila  datie  War. 

will  ho  tnorr  fully  examined  in  the  I  '  fitiabo^  siv.     pw  SSS. 

chapter  on  titrabo's  geography  of  iheae  | 
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Stephanas  of  Byzantium  were  probably  taken.  Far  more 
numerous  are  the  citations  tarn  the  other  author  above 
xefened  to;  Cobnxliub  Alxxahdeb,  sumamed  Polthistor, 
on  aeoount  of  the  extent  and  TSiiety  of  his  knowledge.  He 
appears  to  hare  left  a  considerable  number  of  works  treating 
of  the  geogiaphy,  as  well  as  the  history  and  antiqnitieB,  of 
different  coimtrie8»  as  fSgypt,  Syria,  Lycia,  Phr)  gia,  &o. :  bat 
nnfoiionately  our  knowledge  of  them  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  jejune  citations  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  which  gone- 
lally  preserre  to  us  nothing  more  than  barren  names.* 


Section  4. — Scymnw  Chius. 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  a  little  work,  which  has 
received  in  modem  times  far  more  attention  than  it  deserves, 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  having  been  in  great 
part  preserved  to  us,  while  so  many  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant treatises  on  the  same  subject  have  perished.  This  is 
the  little  compendium  of  geography  in  iambic  verse,  com- 
monly known,  though  without  any  foundation,  under  the  name 
of  SomMUS  Chius.  It  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  period 
we  are  now  considering,  being  dedicated  to  a  certain  Nico- 
medes^  king  of  Bithynia,  who,  as  C.  Muller  has  shown,  must 
be  the  third  monarch  of  the  name,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
91  to  76  B.O.*  But  the  author  is  in  reality  wholly  unknown. 
The  principal  fragment  was  preserved  in  the  same  MS.  with 
the  Epitomes  of  3Iarcianus  of  Heraelea,  and  was  in  consc^ 
quence  first  published  under  the  name  of  that  author — an 
attribution  clearly  erroneous.    Holsteiiius  and  Isaac  Yossius 


•  The  fra^nnents  \x)ih  of  Metrwlorua 
and  Alexander  Polyhutor  are  collected 
>iy  ^Ttillt  r  in  hi»  Fratpnenta  Ilitiori- 
corum  Grxcorumf  torn.  ill.  pp.  203-214. 
It  is  QDceiiaiii  whflttMr  the  diiferent 
writin;^  of  Alexander  qnotcnl  hy  8to- 
pliuuta  under  the  namcti  of  Aiyvrruucdf 


wtpl  Kaplas,  wtpl  AvKltUf  ftc,  formed 
sepftrate  treatiaei,  or  were  parts  of  one 
grout  work,  but  the  fimier  bypotlMns 
is  the  most  probable. 

'  See  his  Prolesonenft  in  Us  Qtogr, 
Grmei  Minom,  Um.  t  p.  Infii. 
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were  the  first  to  attribute  it  to  Scymnus  Chius,  a  writer  cited 
more  than  once  by  late  grammarians  as  author  of  a  Perie- 
gesis :  ^  and  it  continued  to  pass  under  his  name  till  the  year 
1846,  when  ^leineke,  in  republishing  the  extant  fragments, 
showed  cletirly  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  ascribing  them 
to  that  writer.  The  real  work  of  Scymnus  Chius,  whose  age  is 
wholly  unknown,  appears  to  have  been  in  prose,  and  the  few 
statements  cited  from  him  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of 
our  author.* 

The  portions  of  the  work  that  have  been  preserved  to  us 
consist,  first,  of  a  long  continuous  fragment  of  more  than 
700  lines,  containing  the  introduction,  a  rambling  and  ill- 
written  prefatory  discourse,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  division  of  the  work  relating  to  Europe.  Besides  this, 
there  are  numerous  smaller  fmgments  concerning  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  both  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides,  which  had 
been  incorporated  by  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Periplus  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  usually  published  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  that 
of  Arrian.^  All  that  related  to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa  is 
wholly  lost  to  us. 

§  2.  The  anonymous  author  professes  to  have  composed  his 
little  work  in  imitation  of  the  chronological  treatise  of  Apollo- 
donis,  and  in  like  manner  put  it  in  iambic  verse,  for  the  pur- 
jx>se  of  its  being  more  easily  remembered.*  Both  his  style  and 
his  versification  are  very  indifferent ;  and  the  work  is  wholly 


'  ScvTnnuB  Chius  is  cited  by  nnme 
w*veral  times  by  Stophiuius  of  Byziin- 
tium,  anil  vi\m  by  the  8cholia«t  on 
Apolionius  Rhodium,  iv.  284.  Nothiug 
IK  known  ooncerning  him  from  otlior 

80UrCi>8. 

'  StH?  Meineke's  Profaco  to  hia  edi- 
tion of  Scymnus  CiiiuB  (llcrolin.  184G). 
His  views  liave  been  ad(>ptf>d  by  C. 
Miillcr  in  hia  rcctMit  edition  of  the 
Geoffmphi  Grxci  Minore*  '  torn.  i.  Pro- 
legoni.  p.  Ixxiv-lxxvii).  Meincko  liow- 
cvi*r  hits  rctaint'd  the  name  '*  utpotc 
Umiro  duorum  sroculorura  uau  recep- 
tum,"  nn<l,  as  a  iimtter  uf  convenience, 


I  have  done  the  same,  when  I  have 
ha<l  orcatiioQ  to  cite  the  little  work  in 
i  qua'^tion. 

j  *  They  were  first  recoverc<l,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pmeotext  inwliioh 
they  are  thua  incor|>oratod,  by  HoUto- 
nius,  whoao  arran icemen t  of  the  vcraos 

'  hoa  bi-on  generally  foUuwed  by  the 
later  editors. 

*  TV.  19-35.  It  is  singular  that  he 
does  not  advert  to  the  gettgraphical  work 
of  Apollodoru8,  which  was  also  in 

j  iambic  verse  (see  alwve,  p.  40),  and 

I  would  acom  to  furnibh  a  better  proco- 

'  dent. 


Google 


Sue.  i. 
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destitute  of  auy  thing  like  poetical  ornament  or  character ;  but 
theae  defects  might  be  excusod,  if  the  matter  were  more  valu- 
mUe  or  trustworthy.  The  book  was  indeed  designed  only  as  a 
popular  compendium  for  geneial  use :  and  therefore  makes  no 
pretence  to  novelty  or  profound  research.*  But  while  its 
writer  gives  a  long  list  of  authors  whom  he  had  consulted,  or 
pn^essed  to  consult^*  he  was  wholly  without  the  critical  skill 
to  compare  and  discriminate  between  his  different  authorities, 
or  to  discard  the  statements  of  earlier  writers,  which  the  pro- 
gress  of  gt'u^rraphical  knowledge  had  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Thus  one  of  his  principal  aiitlmiiiit  s  i.s  Ej)Iiorus,  and  he  often 
makes  unhesitating  use  of  that  author,  without  reference  to  the 
results  of  more  recent  discoveries.  The  c<»nsei|Uence  is  that 
his  book,  instead  of  representing  the  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  in  his  own  day,  is  a  jumble  of  confused  statements 
belonging  to  wholly  different  periods.  By  for  its  greatest 
value  at  the  present  day  arises  from  the  notices  taken  from 
Ephorus,  Timasus,  and  other  earlier  authors  (cited  with  their 
names),  concerning  the  foundation  of  the  different  Greek 
colonies  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Meditemnean.  In 
this  respect  indeed  we  derive  from  it  some  important  accessions 
to  our  knowledge.  But  in  a  strictly  geographical  point  of 
view  it  is  almost  wholly  worthless. 

§  3.  The  l>est  part  of  that  which  remains  to  us,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  description  of  the  cotists  of  the  Euxine,  which 
is  taken  principally,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  Demetrius 


•  Ite  •uthor,  however,  claims  in  onu 
paHKi^  (TV.  128-136)  to  have  cartfuUy 
investigated  and  vititnl  in  ^ftrmn  not 
only  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  ihote  of  the  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  8ea8,  and  those  of  Tynhenio, 
Sicily,  and  other  western  lands,  as  well 
u  Cutbftge  and  a  great  part  nf  Libya. 
Bat  it  is  certain  that  no  trare  of  any 
artditiflTttil  inforniation  derived  firom 
tlufl  source  is  to  be  fourtd  in  the  poem. 

*  Unfortunately  this  passage  of  his 
vodc  (TT.  110-125}  It  eonmpt.  aad  the 


Tiiiint  s  of  ^('V•  nil  of  the antbors  cannot 
be  determined.  Ho  profetses  to  have 
followed  Eratottthenes  most  of  all,  then 
£]ihiiruri,  Dionysiusof  Chalcis,  who  had 
written  iSve  books  on  the  mCffus,  or 
foundations  of  cities,  the  8icilinn  Cleon 
(a  writer  very  little  knonn,  but  cited 
also  by  Marciantis  of  Heniclcii)  aud 
Timohtlieiics.  Then  follow  some  lines 
which  cannot  be  deciphered,  after  which 
he  adds  the  uamea  of  TinuBoa  and 
Herodotus. 
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of  Callatia,  a  writer  otherwise  almost  unknown,'  bnt  who  seems 
to  have  been  judieious  and  well-informed.  Besides  the  Periplus 
of  its  shores,  we  find  many  interesting  notices  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  numerous  Milesian  and  other  Ionian  colonies  that 
bordered  its  oiioumferenoe."  But  of  the  Scythian  tribes  on  the 
north  his  aooount  is  taken  ezdnsively  from  Ephoms,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  progress  had  been  made  in  geo- 
giaphioal  knowledge  in  that  quarter.  He  states  indeed  thai 
the  Borysthenes  was  navigable  for  forty  days  from  its  month 
and  dwells  strongly  npon  its  conmieroial  advantages— its 
quantity  of  large  fish«  as  well  as  the  flocks  and  herds,  and 
crops  of  com  on  its  fertile  banks,  so  that  he  terms  it  "the 
most  useful "  of  all  rivers ;  *  but  he  describes  it  as  inaccessible 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  ice  and  snow.  Beyond 
the  nations  that  he  enumerates,  none  of  w  hom  were  far  removed 
from  the  Euxine,  he  says  that  the  country  was  altogether 
uninhabited  and  unknown.  The  Tanais,  he  tells  us,  was 
according  to  some  a  branch  of  the  Araxes — a  strange  miscon- 
ception, though  shared  as  we  have  seen,  even  by  Aristotle^ — 
but  Ephoms  described  it  as  flowing  from  a  great  lake;  a 
statement  probably  copied  from  Herodotus. 

§  4  With  rogard  to  the  west  of  Europe  his  accounts  aro 
very  confused  and  erroneous,  and  evidently  reflect  the  vague 
notions  current  in  the  days  of  Ephorus  and  Timnus,  without 
reference  to  the  moro  exact  information  that  was  available  at 
the  time  he  wrote.  Thus  he  represents  the  Celts  as  inhabiting 
the  whole  western  region  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Grades 
and  Tartessus  (an  old  name  which  he  borrowed  from  Era- 
tosthenes^) to  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic    He  adds  a 


*  He  is  probobly  the  samo  as  tho 
Dt'inetriua,  ruentionotl  wiUiout  auy 
otUer  a«ljunct  by  Agiitliarchidea  04), 
M  one  of  tho  writers  who  had  given 
ths  belt  aoooimliof  the  nosthein  nifoiu 

of  the  pftrth. 

*  Sixj  Chjii)t<'r  IV.  §  2. 

*  V.  816.  Thia  stat^  inciit  is  un- 
doubtodly  oopiod  fmm  Uerodutus,  and 


goes  far  to  uhow  that  there  is  no  crmr 
m  tiM  «siBtfiig  text  of  tltat  mthor,  what* 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  toeaiMj  <jf 

hifl  information. 

813. 

•  Meieordogiea^  i.  13,  §  16. 
'  The  name  of  Tartuh&us,  wliich  was 
At  fint  applied  to  the  aouth  of  Spaia 
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stnnge  stoiy  of  there  being  a  groat  northern  colunin  at  the 
eztrame  limit  of  their  oonntry  projeeting  like  a  promontory 
into  a  storany  sea,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  Danube  (Ister) 
took  ite  rise.*  That  riyer  he  ooncdyed,  in  aocordance  with  the 
notioii  80  long  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  to  flow  with  one 
arm  into  the  Adriatic,  with  another  into  the  Euxine ;  and  he 
rejjeaU,  t\s  usual,  the  fables  concerning  the  Eridanus,  and 
the  amber  distilling  from  the  poplars  on  its  banks.  He  also 
places  the  Electrides,  or  Amber  Islands,  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  mentions  two 
other  islands  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  producing  the 
finest  tin.* 

On  the  other  hand  his  notices  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Lignria  and  Spain,  from  Maesilia  and  its  dependencies 
to  Bhoda  near  Emporium,  and  even  the  outlying  settlement  of 
Mgrnaee  near  the  columns  of  Hercules,  is  eiact  and  instructiYe. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  his  account  of  the  Greek  dties  in 
Sicily,  concerning  which  he  had  good  authorities;  but  he 
does  not  even  condescend  to  mention  by  name  those  of  Panic 
origin,  tlioii^^h  ranormus  and  Lilybaeum  were  undoubtedly  in 
his  time  among  the  most  important  cities  of  the  island.  His 
account  of  Italy  is  in  like  manner  very  confused;  here  again 
his  inibrmation  concerning  the  Greek  colonies  is  valuable  and 


menmwOj,  gmdaaHydiMppeared  aa  the 

Greek*  became  better  acquainted  with 
ih»t  country,  mnoh  as  the  iiame  of 
Calhtty  has  done  in  mmlem  ttanea. 
Exatosthcnefl  htill  applied  the  name  to 
the  terrilury  near  Calpe ;  but  Artemi- 
dm,  who  had  himMlf  Tinted  the 
eoootrj,  denied  that  aoy  such  name 
waa  found  there  (Strab.  iii.  2,  p.  148). 
Oibeni  gave  the  naiue  of  Tartessuu  to  a 
river,  which  8ifcbo  idontilieB  with  tbo 
Botia  or  Guadalquivir;  and  he  con- 
iedew  the  region  of  Tarte^KUs  to  be  the 
tame  with  the  land  of  the  Toidali,  tbo 
luoderu  Andaloaia  (ibid.)- 

It  ia  renmAabiB  that  our  author  do- 
»cribe8Turtc88UJ«n8  producing  in  abun- 
daooe  {Le.  trading  in;  ^tlio  atruam* 


washed  tin  of  GknU"  m  well  Mfold 

and  brass. 

Xpv<nr  n  km  x<iA<cftv  ^4fmt9U  mkdmm. 

TT.  IM-IW. 

«  w.  188-195. 

'  ivo  6i  ut'  avrovc       riftrot  KtOmnu 

vv.  3S»9,  400- 

This  ia,  as  far  as  I  retuember,  tUo 
only  notice  connecting  the  tin  idand* 
with  the  Adriatic  It  would  stt  ni  to 
indicate  that  tin,  &»  wellu8  amber,  was 
sometimes  brought  overland  to  the  liead 
of  that  iTulf:  but  such  a  trmlo  rotiM 
hardly  be  carried  on  to  any  couiiiderubiu 
astoit 
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interesting,  while  his  notices  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
peninsula  are  a  jumble  of  statements  derived  from  the  earliest 
Greek  writers,  with  a  few  that  belong  to  a  later  period.*  la 
general  it  may  be  said  that  his  ethnography  of  Italy  is  not  at 
all  in  advance  of  that  of  Scylax,  who  wrote  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before  him  ;  except  that  he  naturally  dwells  emphatically 
upon  the  power  and  importance  of  Rome ; '  a  topic  that  could 
scarcely  be  omitted  by  a  writer  in  his  time. 

With  regard  to  Greece  itself  he  expressly  tells  us  that  he 
followed  the  authority  of  Ephorus ; "  but  this  part  of  his  work 
is  meagre  and  of  little  value.  He  could  not  indeed  be  ex- 
pected to  add  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  so 
familiar  to  all.  His  account  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other  hand 
was  taken  from  Theopompus  ;*  so  little  did  ho  attempt  to  avail 
himself  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities ;  aud  is  in  conse- 
quence full  of  errors.^ 


Section  5. —  Voyaije  of  Eudoms. 

§  1.  We  have  seen  from  the  above  review  how  little  progress 
was  made,  through  the  whole  Alexandrian  period,  after  the 
reigns  of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
external  coasts  of  Africa  or  Asia.  The  commercial  relations 
then  estiiblished  appear  to  have  settled  down  into  a  regular 
routine,  from  which  there  was  little,  if  any,  deviation ;  and 
geographical  explorations,  or  voyages  of  discovery  in  the 
modem  sense,  were  very  rarely  undertaken  in  ancient  times. 
There  was  however  one  notable  exception  during  the  period 
in  question,  which  well  deserves  our  attention,  though  our 
information  concerning  it  is  unfortunately  ver^'  imperfect. 

*  Thus  he  mentions  GCnotria  aud  the  i  oiKovnivris,  v.  233. 

CEuoiriana— an  apjK^Uation  uaetl  only  i      •  v.  472.                 *  v.  370. 

by  the  Greekj*  in  early  times,  together  I      *  Thiw  ho  repeats  the  strange  etato 

with  the  Samuites,  Lucaniaus,  and  mcnt  that  the  Uyllic  Cheraonosc  Uho 

Catn|taniiin8  (vv.  241-244).  p  nin.'^ula  of  Pabioiieollo)  was  about  as 

'  ilo  caila  it  tiCTpor  n  Kiivhyriis  i\r\s  large  aa  tlie  PeluiKtniiODO. 
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This  was  the  voyage  of  Eddoxus  of  Gizious^  our  knowledge 
of  which,  is  derived  exclusiyely  from  the  account  given  by 
Fondoniiis,  and  pieserved  to  ns  by  Stiabo.' 

Acooiding  to  this  narrative,  EudoxoB,  who  was  a  man  of 
education  and  of  an  inquisitive  mindt  had  been  sent  by  his 
native  city  on  an  honorary  mission  to  the  oonrt  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.  (Physcon),  and  was  much  occupied  with  inquiries 
conceiuiug  the  course  and  sources  of  the  Nile.  While  he  was 
still  at  Alexaiulria  it  happened  that  an  Indian  was  brought  to 
the  king  by  the  guards  of  the  Arabiau  Ciulf  (the  Ked  Sea), 
whom  they  reported  that  they  had  found  alone  in  a  ship  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast.  As  S(X)n  as  he  had  learnt  a 
flew  words  of  Greek  so  as  to  make  himself  understood,  the 
captive  stated  that  he  had  set  sail  from  ludia^  and  the  ship 
having  been  driven  out  of  her  course  all  his  companions  luid 
perished  of  hnngw,  leaving  him  the  sole  survivor.  He  offered, 
moreover,  if  the  king  would  fit  out  a  ship^  to  direct  them  on 
their  way  to  India ;  an  offer  which  was  acoeptod,  and  Eudoxus 
among  others  took  part  in  the  adventure.  They  accomplished 
the  voyage  snccessfblly,  and  having  taken  with  them  suitable 
presents,  brought  back  in  return  a  valuable  cargo  of  spices 
and  precious  stones.  Eudoxus  however  was  frustrated  in  his 
hopes  of  private  advantage,  the  king  having  seized  and  appro- 
priated the  whole  cargo.  But  after  the*  death  of  the  tyrant  (in 
B.C.  117)  his  wife  (Henpatra  who  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment,^ sent  out  Eudoxus  a  second  time  with  more  extensive 


«  Po8idoiiii»^8lnh.iL8,  f  4,pp. 

98-100. 

*  Thete  1i  aooMi  UtUe  imeerfaiinty 

with  rej^ard  to  the  chronology  ff  tliCfC 
voyages  of  Eudoxu;*,  but  their  date  may 
be  wood  within  very  narrow  Umita. 
His  first  voyaf^'  took  place  in  tho  n  ign 
«C  Ptolemy  Kuergotes  IL,  who  died  iu 
B.e.  117.  Cleopatra  at  flnt  reigned 
o-njointly  with  her  <  ldrr  son,  Ptolomy 
Laibynu*  and  it  wa«  duriug  thia  period 
that  abe  Mnt  oat  Bndoanit,  the  aeoond 
tinj«».  But  befon'  his  return  Cleopatra 
hud  quarrcllMl  with  her  aoo,  and  bad 


been  oompelliKl  to  lenvo  him  in  sole 
posaesbioa  of  tho  sovereignty.  This 
took  plaoe  aboot  bjo.  11%  and  ezplafau 

the  Ht;itriii(  nt  of  Posidoiiius  that  when 
Euduxuii  returned  from  hiii  uecoud 
voyage  he  found  Cleopatra  no  longer  at 
the  ht  iul  of  affrtirs,  hut  her  mm,  by 
whom  he  was  despoiled  for  thu  second 
time  (p.  W).  The  exprMsion  of  Cor- 
nelius NepoH  fap.  Plin.  ii.  07).  tli  it  In* 
Hod  from  Ptoluniy  Lathyrm  (luru 
Lathymm  regem  fageretXvraa  correct, 
tliou^h  it  dfK/'s  not  refer  to  the  reii^n  f)f 
I  Liatliynu  as  solo  monarch  alter  the 
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equipment.  He  again  accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety,  but 
on  his  retiim  was  driven  out  of  his  oouise  by  advene  winds 
beyond  Ethiopia.  He  however  found  a  friendly  reception  from 
the  natives,  some  words  of  whose  language  he  wrote  down ;  and 
brought  away  with  him  the  sculptured  prow  of  a  ship  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  and  was  reported  to  have 
belonged  to  some  navigators  who  had  come  from  the  wtiward. 
Ketiirning  to  Alexandria  in  safety  he  wiis  again  plundered  of 
all  the  produce  of  his  expedition.  But  having  shown  the  prow 
w  hich  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  sailors  and  traders  in 
the  port,  it  was  recognize<l  as  bekmging  to  a  class  of  ships 
that  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  Gades,  and  some  even 
asserted  that  it  was  that  of  a  particular  vessel  that  had  sailed 
beyond  the  river  Uzus  in  Manretania,  and  had  never  been 
again  heard  of. 

§  2.  Eudozus  now  abandoned  all  reliance  upon  the  I^gyptian 
monarohsy  but  being  convinced  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
round  Africa*  he  detennined  to  try  the  experiment;  and  for 
this  purpose,  after  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  embarked 
his  whole  fortune  on  board  another  ship  with  which  he  sailed 
first  to  Dictearchia  in  Italy,  then  to  Massilia  and  ultimately 
Gades.  Everj-where  he  proclaimed  the  object  of  his  enterprise 
and  obtained  so  much  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  fit  out 
a  large  ship,  with  two  light  vessels,  similar  to  those  use* I  by 
pirates,  to  accompany  it,  evidently  with  a  view  to  facilitate  his 
landing  from  place  to  place.  In  addition  to  the  crews  he  took 
on  board  physicians,  artissns  of  various  kinds,  and  flA.n^^y 
girls  from  Gados ;  and  thus  equipped  set  out  ''On  his  voyage 
to  India.''  At  first  he  stood  well  out  to  sea»  meeting  with 
continual  westerly  winds;  but  after  a  time  the  discontent  of 
those  on  board  compelled  him  to  approach  the  land;  vdieie  he 


death  of  his  mother;  which  Mongs  to  111.    (Seo  this  point  fully  dxacxmtd 

a  later  period,  b.c.  89-81.    We  may,  by  G.  MuUer  in  the  Fzolegomona  to  his 

therefore,  soppoae  Endoxns  to  have  set  Gtograpki  Ormct  Mimtnt,  (cm.  i  pi. 

out  on  his  second  voyagu  al>nut  B.C.  113,  Ivii} 

and  to  have  returned  in  b.o.  112,  ur  ' 
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met  with  the  disaster  he  had  feared,  his  large  ship  having  run 
aground,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  get  her  ofl*  again.  His  crews 
however  and  cargo  were  saved,  and  out  of  the  tim])L'r8  of  the 
lost  vessel  he  was  able  to  construct  a  third  bark,  about  the 
size  of  a  penteconter.  He  then  leBamed  his  Yoyage,  until  he 
reached  a  tribe  of  Ethiopians  who  spoke  the  same  language 
with  those  that  he  had  previously  visited  on  the  eastern  ooast 
of  AMca»  and  wImmo  words  he  had  written  down.  From  these 
he  lewned  that  their  tenitorj  adjoined  that  of  Bocchu%  king 
of  Miniretania. 

At  this  point — ^for  what  reason  we  are  not  told,  bat  probably 
on  aooonnt  of  the  small  mze  of  his  Tessels — he  determined  for 

the  present  to  abandon  the  ent<3rprise  and  return  northwards. 
On  reaching  Mauretania  he  sold  his  barks  and  proceeded 
by  land  to  the  court  of  Bocchus,  whom  ho  endeavoured  to 
persuade  to  fit  out  a  fresh  expedition.  Finding  however  after 
a  time  that  his  efforts  were  unavailing  and  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  he  fled  from  Mauretania^  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Boman  territory.  But  his  spirit  was  still  unbroken;  he  re- 
tamed  to  Grades,  and  theie  fitted  out  another  large  ship,  with 
•  penteconter  to  accompany  it  On  his  former  Toyage  he  had 
disooTored  an  island  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  but  unin- 
habited; and  he  now  took  with  him  agricultural  implements, 
seeds  and  building  materials,  with  a  view  to  establish  himself 
there  for  the  winter,  if  his  voyage  should  be  delayed. 

§  3.  Here  the  narratire  of  Pondonius  unfortunately  breaks 
off  abniptly ;  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Eudoxus  he  knew 
nothing;  but  he  accepted  his  conclusion,  though  certiiinly 
based  on  most  inadequate  evidence,  that  Africa  could  be 
circumnavigated.  Strabo  on  the  contrary  treats  the  whole 
story  with  contempt,  and  reproaches  Posidonius  for  his  cre- 
dulity in  giving  credit  to  an  old  wife's  tale,  which  he  regards 
as  on  a  level  with  the  fictions  of  Euhemenis  and  Antiphanes.^ 
There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  this ;  the  story  of  Eudozus^ 


<  StnlM,  iL  3.  §  5,  pp.  100-101 
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as  related  by  Posidoiiius,  contains  nothinjx  either  absurd  or 
incredible ;  the  most  remarkable  point  in  it — thou*;h  one  that 
attracted  least  attention — his  having  accompliahed  two  direct 
voyages  to  India  and  back,  is  rendered  not  improbable  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  same  voyage  was  perfofmed  at  a  later 
period,  fiom  the  time  of  Hippalns  onward.  In  regard  to  Africa 
we  do  not  know  how  &r  he  advaooed  along  either  the  eastern 
at  western  coasts  of  the  continent,  Imt  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  proceeded  yery  fisLr.  The  expression  beyond 
Ediiopia"  probably  means  no  more  than  that  he  was  carried 
to  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Ouardafui,  at  that  time  the  limit  of 
the  Greek  knowledge  in  tliis  direi^tion;  while  on  the  other 
side  we  are  distinctly  told  tliat  the  farthest  tribes  whom  he 
visited  bordered  on  the  dominions  of  kincf  Bocchus,  and  were 
therefore  not  very  remote  from  ^rauret4iuia.^  His  only  con- 
tribution to  the  proof  that  Africa  was  really  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  was  derived  from  the  idle  story  of  the  ship's  prow 
being  one  that  c^ime  from  Grades,  on  which  certainly  no  reliance 
could  be  placed,*  and  in  this  respect  Posidonius  undoubtedly 
merits  the  censure  of  Strabo,  for  haying  admitted  this  as  oon- 
dusiye  proof,  while  he  rejected  the  story  of  the  circumnayi- 
gation  as  told  by  Herodotus. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  such 
statements  were  repeated  at  second  hand  by  ancient  writers, 
that  riiny  tjiiotes  Corni  lius  N('}»os  as  relating  that  Eudoxus, 
in  making  bis  escape  from  Ptolmiy  [.athynis  had  sailed  round 
from  Ihc  Arabian  U nil' (the  lied  Sea)  all  the  way  to  Gades!' 
The  readiness  with  which  such  stories  were  credited  arose  not 
merely  from  the  general  belief  that  Africa  was  boimded  by  a 


•  StralK).  I.  c.  p.  100.  Thia  statement 
would  seem  to  exclude  the  ■appo^itioa 
of  hia  liaving  iidvnnc«Hl  beyond  tlio 
Great  I)ixt?rt,  aud  couie  in  contact 
with  the  negro  tribes  on  the  ooast 
visited  by  IJanno. 

•  It  ia  indeed  true  tluit  trn^iucuts  of 
WTGeka  have  Ix  on  occnsinnully  eiu-rietl 
for  very  long  distances  8<  e  the  ruse 
quoted  by  lluuiboldt,  (hm>«ioi>,  vol.  ii. 


note  1G3,  Engl,  transl.).  But  the  cur- 
rents on  the  east  roa>*t  of  Africa  would 
l>e  nltogether  tinfavounihlf  :  and  the 
evidence  ot  identity  (tltu  chief  point  of 
all)  appears  to  have  been  ve^queso 
tionahle. 

»  riin.  n.  A",  ii.  G7,  §  ltiJ».  The  mine 
statement  \&  niadc  by  Pomponius  Mela 
(iii.  \),  §  IK)).  ul«<o  on  the  iiutboritj  of 
Cornelius  Nepiiti. 
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cixcumflaons  ocean,  but  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  that 
oeean  was  &r  leas  distant  to  the  south  than  it  really  was.  Had 
the  continent  possessed  the  form  supposed  hj  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  its  circumnavigation  would  have  been  a  com- 
paratiyely  easy  aflhir.' 


8EcnoK  6. — Soman  Wars:  the  Juffi*rih4ne  atid  Mithridatie 

Wars, 

§  1.  Meanwhile  the  Roman  arms  were  opening  the  way  for  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  Northern  Africa.  We  have  seen 
that  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the  Greeks  with  that 
region  was  substantially  bounded  by  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory on  the  west,  and  that  though  they  were  familiar  with  the 
ffaraplm  or  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Carthage  to  the  Straits  of  the  Columns,  they  had  little,  if  any, 
knowkMlj^e  of  the  interior.     The  ( ■arthaginiana  themselves 
appear  to  have  had  but  few  sctth'iiKjiits  of  iiii]MU*tance  aloii^ 
this  line  of  coast:  and  if  they  carrie<l  on  any  trade  with  the 
tril^es  of  the  interior,  from  this  all  foreigners  would  doubtless 
be  jealously  excluded.  But  as  early  as  the  Second  Vnnic  War, 
the  Komans  came  of  necessity  into  contact  witli  tlie  Xuniidian 
tribes  which  had  previously  been  connected  with  Carthage 
only :  and  the  opposite  part  taken  by  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  nation — ^the  Massylians  and  Massiesylians— under  their 
respeetiTC  chiefs,  Masinissa  and  Syphax,  must  have  rendered 
all  Roman  writers  fSuniliar  with  these  two  leading  divisions  of 
the  Nnmidian  race.*  The  result  of  the  war  was  to  place  the 
whole  Numidian  territory  from  the  frontiers  of  the  narrow 
province  still  Iclt  to  Carthage,  to  the  river  3Iuhicha,  which 
separated  it  from  3Iauretauia  on  the  west/  under  the  dominion 

*  See  the  mape  rppreeeniing  the  tioned  hj  the  mme  writer,  in  oon- 

forrn  of  the  known  wnrld  as  OMieeired  junction  with  them,  is  not  Ibnnd  in 

bjr  hotii  these  geographers.  any  later  author. 

*  'lite  mimed  bom  of  the  Miunyli        ■  The  rirer  Mnlncha,  called  hy 

and  Ma«.sa».-5vli  are  foun'l  in  Polyhiu.s  '  Strahij  ^lolochjith,  wliich  still  i*oiilinu«'d 

(iii  83>    Tiiat  of  the  Msooai  luea-  1  in  the  time  of  Pliny  to  he  the  limit 
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of  Masinissa,  and  subsequently  of  his  son  Micipsa.  But  until 
the  ambition  of  Juf^nrtha  involved  him  in  war  with  Rome,  it  is 
not  probable  that  anything  had  occuired  to  lead  to  any  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question.  We  learn 
indeed  that  Boman  and  Italian  tiaden  had  established  them- 
selves in  considerable  numbers  in  a  few  of  the  towna*  such  as 
Yaga  and  Cirta,  which  nearly  adjoined  the  Boman  pioTinoe,  or 
were  bat  little  removed  from  the  sea:*  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  eztmded  their  rebtions  little  fiffther  to  the  west,  and 
the  statement  of  Sallnst  that  before  the  Jugurthine  War  the 
Bomans  were  known  only  by  name  to  the  Manietanians,'  may 
be  accepted  as  nearly,  if  not  literally,  correct.  The  Gajtulians 
beyond  the  nin<^e  of  IMount  Atlas  towards  the  interior  were 
merely  wild  nomad  tribes,  wanting  the  first  elements  of  eivili- 
zation,  and  apparently  as  yet  unvisited  by  all  but  native 
traders.  They  were  for  the  first  time  enlisted  by  Jugurtha, 
and  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  as  irregular  cavalry. 

§  2.  The  operations  of  the  war  were  not  of  a  nature  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  geography,  at  least  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Nomidia,  and  they  are  very  obecniely  related  by 
Sallnst  The  fiirthest  point  to  which  the  Boman  arms  were 
carried  towards  the  sonth  was  Capsa,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  Tritonian  Lake,  and  sononnded  by  barren  deserts^ 
notwithstanding  which  it  was  attaeked  and  taken  by  Marina. 
That  general  appears  also  in  his  last  campaign  to  have  carried 
his  arms  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus, 
near  the  river  ^lulueha :  but  this  part  t)f  his  uj)erations  is  very 
imperfectly  described.  No  part  of  Nuiiiidia  was  at  this  time 
permanently  annexed  to  the  Koman  dominion :  after  the  final 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  in  n.c.  106,  it  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Hiempsal,  and  it  did  not  become  a  Boman  province 


betwcK^n  t]»<-  Maun  tani.ins  ntul  Ma.s«{p-  .      •  ^llmt.  Bfll.  Juqnrih.  c.  21.  20,47. 

svliau»,  inuy  U'  cli  iirly  idintititd  with  *  Id.  ibid.  19.  "  Mauris  omnibus  rez 

the  Wad  cl  Mulou.-^h.or  Matuyn,  whieh  Bocchus  impcoitehat,  pr»ter  nomen 

fulls  intd  the  Gulf  of  Melilluh.  near  cet«  rn  i^'Tinrua  jv^puli  Rotnnni,  itcniqno 

the  prct^ut  boundary  between  Algiers  I  nobis  ueuuo  bello  ncque  pace  autea 

andMofoooOi  '  oognitiit.'^ 
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till  tilt'  time  of  Caesar,  B.C.  46.  Mauretania  still  retained  its 
independence,  but  it  was  brought  into  more  frequent  relations 
i^ith  Home  during  the  ci?il  wars  of  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

§  3.  It  is  in  connection  ivith  the  wan  last  alluded  to,  that 
we  find  the  first  distinct  mention  of  a  disoovery  which  ever 
after  retained  its  place  in  anoient  geography*  We  have  seen 
above  (p.  60)  that  Endozna^  of  Cyzicns  was  reported  to  have 
disooYeied  in  his  voyage  along  tiie  west  coast  of  AiUea  an 
uninhabited  island^  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  of  which  he 
conceived  so  fovomable  an  opinion  that  he  set  ont  on  his 
second  voyage  with  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  there  for 
the  winter.  The  account  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  might  be  Madeira  or  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands :  it  is  certain  tliat  there  is  no  small  islan<l  nearer  to  the 
mainland  at  all  answering  this  description.  Other  indications 
also  point  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  these  outlying 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  was  at  this  time  well  known  to  the 
tr;ul<Ts  of  Gades.  Among  these  the  most  familiar  is  the  story 
told  by  Plutarch  ^  of  Sertorius  having  fallen  in  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Bntis  with  some  sailors  who  had  just  arrived  from 
<*the  Atlantic  Islands,"  wbioh  they  reported  to  be  two  in 
number,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  distant  about 
10,000  stadia  horn  the  coast  of  Africa,  They  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  of  climates — ^waim,  without  excessive  heat — ^with 
only  as  much  rain  as  was  desirable,  but  soft  and  damp  winds 
continually  blowing,  so  as  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature, 
and  pro<luce  an  unexampled  degree  of  fertility.  Not  only 
were  the  islands  well  adaptod  for  tillage  an<l  the  growth  of 
fruit-trees,  Imt  they  produced  of  their  own  accord  such  ahnn- 
dancp  of  fruits  of  various  kinds  as  wouhl  suffice  to  support  a 
whole  population  without  toil  or  labour.  These  fortunate  con- 
ditions led  the  mariners  of  Gades  to  identify  the  islands  in 
question  with  the  Ishinds  of  the  Blest,  of  ^hich  the  Greek 


*  Flat.  Seriorim,  o.  8.  The  same  1  book  of  his  UUUtnUt  fr.  G7,  GS :  from 
■torj  WM  related  by  SttlloBt  in  the  first  |  whom  PliitMeh  ptobably  copied  it. 
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poets  had  sung :  an  tissumption  subsequently  adopted  by 
almost  all  Greek  and  lloman  writers.  Sertorius,  who  was  at 
the  time  with  dilHculty  makinj^  head  against  his  enemies,  was 
disposed  to  sail  away  at  once  to  these  happy  abodes  and  Rttlo 
himseli  permanently  there:  but  his  crews  were  unwilling  to 
follow  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  Hence 
the  Islands  of  the  Blest"  continued  until  a  much  later  period 
to  float  in  a  state  of  dim  geogiaphioal  TagaeDess  boideiing  on 
the  mythical.*  The  name  of  the  Fortnnatn  Lisnln  ivas  after- 
naids  applied  more  specially  to  the  group  of  the  Canary 
Islands;  hat  the  acooont  giyen  in  this— the  earliest  notice  ci 
the  disooToryof  any  of  these  outlying  Atlantio  islands -Hmd 
especially  of  their  great  distance  from  the  mainland  of  Africa, 
certainly  seems  to  iH)int  to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  as  the 
two  islands  in  (piostion.* 

§  4.  At  this  period  (^ades  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
impjrtunt  em|X)riunis  of  trade  in  the  world  :  her  citizens  having 
absorl>ed  a  largo  part  of  the  commerce  that  had  previously 
belonged  to  Carthage.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  they  still 
retained  almost  the  whole  tmde  with  the  Outer  Sea,  or  Atlantio 
coasts,  both  of  AMoa  and  Europe :  and  carried  on  eztensiYe 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Maiiretania»  while  they  sent  large 
ships  on  long  Toyages  both  in  the  Ooean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean.* The  tenns  in  which  Strabo  speaks  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  of  Gades  and  the  opolence  of  its  merohantSy  as  com- 
pared with  the  narrow  limits  and  natnral  disadTantages  of  the 
islet  on  which  it  stood,  remind  one  strongly  of  the  parallel 

*  St>o  ( .H[)ecially  tho    wi  ll-known  10,000  itedift  from  the  ooolioeiit  is  in 

pootit  al  (IcM-ription  of  them  by  Ilfiraco  any  c&»e  a  prrMw  oxnpjgeration.  it  \» 
in  une  of  hia  Epodea  {Epwl.  10,  yv.  itupossiblo  tu  beliuve  that  it  (*ould  have 
a  passage  whioli  wM  in  great  been  applied  to  ishtnds  liki>  Lanza- 
probability  Bugj^esttnl  by  this  Toyiiusi-  rote  or  Furrteventura  lying  only  aboat 
dent  in  the  life  of  Hertorius.  50  or  GO  milt>s  from  the  mainland. 

•  Not  only  does  tlie  description  of  ;  Tho  incidentiil  notice  of  them  by 
the  peculiarly  damp  and  equable  cli-  I  8tTiilx>  iii.  2.  §  i;?.  p.  150).  as  fitnatecl 
mate  apply  much  better  to  Madeira  "not  fur  fmm  the  promontory  ot  Mau- 
than  to  any  of  the  Canary  Islnnds,  but  !  retiinia  opposite  to  Gades  **  Knna  te 
the  whole  nri-..niil^>|Hciiilly  <!t  v.-ril^vl  [xnnt  to  n  .similar  eonehijtion. 

the  islands  aa  mtaSied  m  the  midnt  of  ;     '  Strubo,  lii.  5,  §  3,  {).  Iti8. 
the  Ocean,  and  though  the  distance  of 
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case  of  Venice  in  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages.  And  we  learn  from  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  history  of  Eudoxus,  already  related,  that 
this  was  already  the  case  at  least  a  century  before  the  time  of 
Strabo.'  The  general  iTisurrection  of  the  native  tribes  of  the 
Iberian  peninHnla,  which  had  been  aroiued  by  Seitonos,  led  to 
extendTe  military  operations  for  their  reduction,  and  when 
Pompey  returned  from  thence  to  Italy  he  erected  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass  across  the  Pyrenees  a  monnment  as  a 
trophy,  which  recorded  that  he  had  reduced  to  subjection  not 
less  than  876  towns  in  that  country.*  The  number  is  doubtless 
an  exaofgeration,  more  especially  if  we  regard  it,  as  Pliny 
certainly  did,  as  confined  solely  to  the  eastern  province  or 
Jlispania  Citerior.  But  wo  have  no  details  of  these  oamj)ai^'n8, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  judge  how  far  thoy  contributed 
to  extend  or  improve  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
peninsula. 

§  5.  During  the  same  period  the  Koman  aims  were  actively 
employed  in  the  East,  and  here  the  operations  of  T.uculluB, 
and  afterwards  of  Pompey,  against  Mitiiridates  and  Tigranes, 
undoubtedly  added  largely  to  the  geographical  information  of 
the  Bomans  in  regard  to  portions  of  Asia  that  were  previously 
Tery  imperfectiy  known  either  to  them  or  to  the  Greeks.  Mith-  . 
ridates,  the  sixth  monarch  of  the  name^  who  had  succeeded  in 
B.a  120  to  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Pontus,*  including  portions 
of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  had  gradually  extended  his 
arms  over  the  neigh Iwuring  nations  towards  the  east  and  north, 
including  tlie  region  known  as  Lesser  Armenia  (west  of  tlie 
Euphrates,  between  that  river  and  Ca])padocia)  and  the  whole  of 
Colchis,  with  the  other  wild  tribes  that  extended  from  thence  to 


•  Id.  ii.  3.  §  4,  p.  99. 

•  riin.  iii.  A,  §  18. 

'  The  kingdom  of  PontUM  hnd  heen 
foanded,  soon  after  the  deuth  uf  Alex- 
ander (apparently  about  318  b.c.X  by 
Mithridatea  the  son  of  Ariobananes, 
who  is  asually  8tyle«l  Mithridatea  II., 
tliough  hf  was  reully  the  tirat  monarch 
of  Uie  djnaatj  who'  had  any  claim  to 


be  r^^arrted  as  ten  mdepnident  aove- 

n  i-n.  It  extoTnled  fn>m  the  fmntifrs 
of  CSolcbiH  on  the  east  to  tbe  llalys  on 
the  west ;  but  it8  limits  on  the  south 
were  probably  never  very  churly  de- 
fined, and  itn  rulcu  were  almost  per- 
petually ciij^ged  in  hoatilities  with 
those  of  Cap|m(l(>ci]i,  u  •-uuntrv  of  which 
Puntui  had  originailj  fnriiii  d  part. 
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the  Caucasus,  So  extensive  indeed  had  his  power  and  influence 
become,  that  Parisades,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom 
that  had  so  long  nmintained  itself  on  the -shores  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  was  induced  to  place  himself  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Mithridates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  his  ams  against  the  northern  barbarians, — ^the  Sarmatians 
and  Bozolani,  who  were  now  pr(  ssing  hard  upon  the  Greek 
settlements  in  this  quarter.'  The  same  coarse  was  subse- 
qnentlj  adopted  by  Hhe  ftee  cities  of  Chersonesns  and  Ollna. 
The  generals  of  Mithridates*  Diophantns  and  Neoptolemas^ 
fully  answered  the  expectations  entertained  from  them :  they 
defeated  the  barbarians  in  seyeral  battles,  and  carried  their 
▼ictorions  arms  to  the  Tanms  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Tyras 
(Dniester)  on  the  other,  where  a  fort  called  the  Tower  of 
Ne()j)tolemus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  served  to  nnirk  the 
limit  of  his  temporary  dominion.^  But  ewn  beyond  these 
limits  he  eoneluded  alliances  with  the  BastarutU  and  the  Geta?, 
who  at  this  period  occupied  the  tracts  from  thence  to  the 
Danube,  and  both  these  nations  are  said  to  have  contributed 
auxiliary  continprents  to  the  forces  which  he  brought  into  the 
field  against  the  Romans.^ 
§  0.  Meanwhile  the  extension  of  his  power  towards  the  west 


«  Strabo,  vii.  4,  §  3.  p.  809.  The 

name  of  the  Roxolani  hen?  BpiK>ar»  for 
tlkc  first  time.  They  evideutly  dwelt 
at  this  period  in  the  eteppo  ooantry  of 
Bouthom  RiisHia :  hut  Btraho  hiiiiBclf 
admits  that  liL-4  notion8of  tlieir  position 
were  very  vague  (vii.  pp.  2m,  306). 
The  kingdom  of  the  Bcwporus,  of 
which  PanticsiiMDum  was  tlie  capital, 
and  which  ts  fumiliar  to  itll  sctiolan 
from  the  intimate  relations  with  Alliens 
maintained  by  its  kingit,  Leaoon  and 
rarisado^  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes, 
disappears  from  history  during  the 
intermetliate  period,  until  we  find  it 
ngiiin  mentioned  upon  this  occasion. 
But  fn)ia  till-  rtfurn-nco  of  th»?  name 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  this  h\»t 
Parisadea  belonged  lo  the  name  dynasty 
with  tbA  earlier  monaiolis. 


»  Id.  vii.  pp.  306,  307,  309-312.  It 
was  during  these  operations  that 
Neoptolomus  was  saia  to  have  de> 
feated  the  bMbariana  in  a  eomfaat  of 

cavi&lry  on  the  ieey  ou  the  very  same 
spot  in  which  he  had  the  rammer  bt-fore 
defeated  them  in  a  naval  engagement 
(Strabo,  vii.  p.  307). 

*  Appian,  MUhridat.  69.  The 
lazyges,  who  are  termed  by  Appian,  as 
well  as  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306).  a  Sar- 
matian  race,  also  figure  among  these 
auxiliaries.  This  is  their  first  appear- 
ance in  history.  They  were  at  this 
time  among  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Euxine.  apparently  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Tyras  and  BorystheDCS,  but 
their  exact  poaitum  ia  noi  clearly  indi* 
oated. 
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and  south  was  checked  by  the  petty  severe icrnties  that  hemmed 
him  in  on  that  side,  and  which,  though  individually  unable  to 
oppose  him,  were  supported  by  the  power  and  influenoe  of 
Borneo   It  was  not  till  B.C.  90  that  he  ventured,  by  dispos- 
sessing Nioomedes  III.  of  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and 
Ariobananfis  of  that  of  Cappadooia,  to  pioToke  a  oollinon 
vith  the  great  lepublio :  and  in  M,  88  he  ovenan,  and  made 
lumself  master  almost  without  opposition  of  the  Roman  pio- 
linoe  of  Asia.  The  operations  of  the  war  that  followed  (b.o. 
88-^)  were  howeyer  confined  to  Greece  and  the  nearer  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  have  thereforo  little  geographical  interest: 
it  was  not  till  the  war  was  renewed  in  B.C.  74,  and  IjUcuHus 
was  apix)inted  to  the  command,  that  tliey  assumed  a  different 
charaettT.    That  general  indrod  procccclcd  at  first  with  great 
care  and  caution,  and  when  after  defeating  Mithridates  before 
Cyzicus,  he  followed  him  into  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
delayed  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  protracted  siege  of 
Amisus.   It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  B.C.  72  that  he  attacked 
Mithridates  himself  in  his  head-quarters  at  Cabeira,  and  de- 
feated him  in  a  great  battle  which  compelled  him  at  once  to 
seek  refoge  in  the  dominions  of  his  aon-in-law  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia.* 

§  7.  That  monarch  had  on  his  part  become  the  fonnder  of  a 
power  that  for  the  moment  appeared  to  rival,  if  not  to  snrpass, 
that  of  Mithridates  himself.  Beginning  only  as  the  ruler  of 
the  cold  and  barren  highlands  of  Armenia,  he  had  suocessively 

annexed  several  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  including 
Sophene,  Atropatene,  and  Gordyene — the  last  of  w  hich  he  had 


*  At  the  time  when  Mitluridates  VL 
Moended  the  throM,  the  dominions  of 
Rome  in  A^ia  Minor  oompriae<1,  besides 
vbat  tlicy  teriut^Ki  the  province  of  Asia, 
Phn-gia,  Lycaonia,  and  Gilicift  Trachea. 
("upf<yJi>oiji  and  Bithynia  wore  Btill 
ruled  by  independent  monurchs,  an  was 
I^dlhgoikiaalso,  but  the  petty  dynaste 
of  that  country  held  only  the  interior — 
the  kingB  of  Tontos  having  already 
cBtanded  llieir  domiaion  ofver  tlie  mm^ 


coast  as  Ear  as  the  coniine^  of  Bithynia, 
including  the  ilourishing  citv  of  Sinope, 
which  untler  Mithridsitox  tK:>came  the 
capital  of  hu  kingdom.  The  Ualfttians. 
who  had  been  settled  in  Aaift  rfnoe  the 
time  of  Attains  I,  of  Pergamns,  still 
maintained  their  independence  under 
their  native  mien. 

•  For  thf  history  of  this  war  »e 
Appian  (MiUiriduiica,  71-83),  and 
Pfoteidi<LiiMff.7-M). 
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wrested  from  the  Parthian  kings:  and  had  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  to 
overrun  the  whole  of  the  provinces  that  still  remained  subject 
to  the  Seleucidan  kings,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea,  together 
with  the  northern  part  of  Mesojwtamia.  After  the  fashion 
of  so  many  oriental  kings,  he  had  sought  to  immortalize 
himself  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tigranocerta,  and  which  he  peopled  in  great  measure 
with  captives  carried  off  from  his  new  conquests,  including 
many  Greeks  from  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.' 
As  soon  therefore  as  the  Armenian  monarch  had  decided  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  declared  war  against 
Bome,  Lucullus  determined  at  once  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  by  marching  direct  upon  Tigranocerta. 

In  order  to  effect  this  he  had  to  cross  the  Euphrates — which 
was  now  for  the  first  time  passed  by  the  Roman  arms — as  well 
as  the  rugged  chain  of  IMount  Taurus :  but  all  these  obstacles 
were  successfully  surmounted  :  and  Lucullus,  advancing 
through  Sophene,*  and  crossing  the  Tigris  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  appeared  before  Tigranocerta,  and  laid  siege  to 
that  city  before  Tigranes  had  completed  his  preparations  for 
defence,  or  Mithridates  had  arrived  to  support  him.  The 
Armenian  monarch  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avert  the  fall  of 
his  capital :  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Tigranocerta 
was  taken ;  and  after  halting  for  some  time  in  Gonlyene, 
Lucullus  advanced  northwards  with  the  view  of  penetniting 
into  the  heart  of  Armenia  itself.  He  was  again  encountered 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  at  the 
passage  of  the  river  Arsanias,  where  he  again  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  But  when  he  wished  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  by  pushing  on  at  once  to  Artaxata,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Armenia,  the  discontent  of  his  troops  compelled  him 


^  Appian,  Mithrvtnt.  c.  67;  Pint. 
LucuU.  21,  26:  Htral>o,  xii.  2,  p.  539. 
See  Note  C,  p.  104. 

•  Sophene  waa  th*^  district  bonncJod 
by  the  Euplirutos  un  tiio  west,  by  tho 


Marad  Chai  on  the  north,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  east  to  beyond  the  western 
source  of  the  Tigris.  Its  name  is 
rai-ntionod  fur  the  first  time  on  this 
uoca«ion. 
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to  abandon  the  idea,  and  to  letum  southwards  sciosb  the 
Taurus,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Nisibis  in  Mygdonia,  as  the 

Greeks  now  called  the  north-eastern  district  of  I\lesopotamia.* 
The  reduction  of  this  important  fortress  was  the  last  of  the 
brilliant  exploits  of  Lucullus :  the  discontent  and  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  troops  not  only  prevented  him  from  following 
ap  his  successes  in  the  ensuing  summer,  but  compelled  him  to 
retreat  into  Pontos,  and  remain  there  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
while  Mithridates,  supported  by  Tigranes,  reooyered  a  great 
part  of  his  former  dominions.^ 

§  8.  These  campaigns  of  LncoUns  in  Asia  derive  a  special 
interest  horn  their  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Boman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  Tannis  into  the  regions  adjoining 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  subsequently  became  for  so 
long  a  period  the  constant  battle-field  between  them  and  their 
Oriental  neighlMnirs  the  Partbians  and  Persians.  They  were 
also  the  first  to  bring  either  Greeks  or  Konuiiis  into  somewhat 
closer  acquaintanee  with  the  upland  re«rions  of  Armenia,  a 
cold  and  dreary  tract,  coneernini^  which  we  have  seureely  any 
information  since  it  was  traversed  by  Xenophou  and  the  Ten 
Thonsand  in  their  marvellous  retreat  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  Enxine.'  Unfortunately  our  accounts  of  these 
operations  are  extremely  imperfect:  neither  Plutarch  nor 
Appian^  from  whom  our  information  is  principally  derived^ 
troobled  themselyes  mnch  with  the  geography  of  the  countries 
in  qnestum,  and  several  of  the  leading  points  are  subject  to 
mnch  donbt  Ereii  the  position  of  Tigranocerta  cannot  be 
considered  as  satis&etorily  determined':  and  the  river  Ar- 
sanias  must  be  included  in  the  same  .category.^  Talanra  also, 
a  moiiutaiu  iuiiress  of  Mithridalei^  where  he  de^josited  a  great 

•  TIm  name  wm  fiTOn  to  ft  (m  we  i  the  Booumm  and  FtetliiMii,  here  ap- 

are  rxprt-.-vsly  told  by  Str  iV  '  C^vi.  1,  i».  pears  in  Iiistnry  for  the  first  time. 

747Jb       ^  Maoeiluuiaiui,  ovideully  ;  '  Aupiuu^  MUkrUUU.  Plut 

withraretenfletothengioiiortlieMine  LuaOLU^ 

name  in  BlitcedooiBy  bat  iti  origin  is  '  Xftiophon,  Amah,  iw.  See  Chapter 

not  explained.                                 >  ^  p> 

Nuibu,  which  aftemwde  played  ao  >  Bee  Note  0»  p.  104. 

{■inrtaiit  a  pert  hi  the  nan  between  *  Sea  Note  D,  p.  105. 
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part  of  his  treasures,*  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Artaxatn,  • 
the  former  capit^il  of  Armenia,  which  was  rejwrted,  by  a  very 
strange  tradition,  to  have  been  founded  by  Hannibal,*  was  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  about  15  miles  below  Erivan. 
It  probably  became  again  the  capital  of  Tigranes,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  Pompey  to  withdraw  within  his  original  fiontiei% 
and  still  retained  that  dignity  down  to  a  later  period. 

§  9.  When  Pompey  snoceeded  Lnenllos  in  the  oonmiaad, 
B.a  66,  he  found  that  Mithridatea  had  reooreied  the  gieater  part 
of  his  original  dominions,  while  Tigianee  also  had  reoocnpied 
Armenia  Minor  and  great  part  of  Cappadocia.  Bnt  the  move- 
ments of  the  Roman  general  were  rapid  and  decisive.  He 
quickly  defeated  Mithridates,  drove  him  out  of  Pontus,  and  com- 
])elle(l  him  to  take  refuge  in  Colchis,  whih'  he  himself  struck  into 
the  heart  of  Armenia  and  was  advancing  directly  upon  Art^ixata, 
when  he  was  met  by  Tigranes,  who  laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet,  and 
purchased  favourable  terms  of  peace  by  this  abject  submission. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  left  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper, 
while  the  provinces  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene  were  erected 
into  a  separate  principality  for  his  son.  Pompey  next  advanced 
northwanls  in  puxsnitof  Mithridates,  passed  the  river  Gyros  or 
Kor,  and  defeated  in  soooession  the  two  warlike  naticms  of  the 
Aiywiftwa  and  Ibertans,  who  had  sought  to  oppose  his  progress 
in  arms.  Both  these  tribes  appear  on  this  oocssion  for  the 
first  time  in  history :  they  had  in  all  probalnlity  hitherto  main- 
tained a  wild  independence  in  their  mountain  homes,  without 
acknowledging  the  rule  either  of  the  Persian  or  the  Macedonian 
kings.  The  Iberians  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kur, 
and  the  mountain  slopes  that  separated  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Euxine,  while  the  Albanians  held  the  lower  valley  of  the  same 
river,  and  the  mountiiin  tract  from  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian.'  Pompey  himself  was  desirous,  after 
defeating  the  army  of  the  Albanians,  to  have  penetrated  in 
penon  as  &r  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  actually  advanced  within 

*  Appiu.  MUkridaL  115.  *  Htmbo,  xi.  p.  m;  Pint  ImmIL  8L 

»  riut.  romp.  34. 
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thiee  days*  maioh  of  its  ahoieB;  but  was  deterrad,  we  are  told, 
hy  the  number  of  TenomoiiB  xeptiles  he  enoonnteied/  an  idle 
tale  eridenUy  got  up  by  the  nstiTes.* 

}  10.  Meanwhile  Mitbridatea  had  effsoted  hia  xetraat  in 
nfety  to  the  Boeponia.  After  wintering  at  Dioaeoriaa— the 
extreme  limit  of  €keek  ciTilization  in  this  quarter — ^he  had 
forced  his  way  at  the  head  of  an  army  all  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  thence  to  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosporus — a  march  of  unprecedented  difficulty, 
both  from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  and  the  warlike  and  lawless  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  whole  of  this  tzaot  between  the  Cancasus  and 
the  £iixine  was  ooonpied  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  spe^ildng 
diffeient  dialectfl»  and  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  different 
natiouBy  to  whom  they  gave  the  appeUations  (evidently  mnch 
modified  to  anit  a  Greek  ear)  of  Heniochi,  Zygi,  and  AdueL^ 
With  aome  of  theae  different  tribes,  MitfaridateB  had  already 
entertained  lelationi,  partly  of  a  peaceable,  partly  of  a  hoatile 
charaeler ;  and  on  the  preaent  oocaaion  also  he  appears  to  have 
effected  his  passage  in  part  by  negotiation  and  the  influence  of 
his  naino,  as  well  as  by  force  of  anns.^  But  under  all  circum- 
stances the  accomplishment  of  this  march  of  more  than  300 
miles  through  a  country  that  presented  the  greatest  natural 
difficulties,  and  that  had  never  previously  been  traversed  by  an 
army,  is  certainly  one  of  the  exploits  that  redounds  the  moat  to 
the  credit  of  the  Pontic  king. 

Pompey  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugitive  monarch 
beyond  the  Phasia;  and  contented  himself  with  sending  hia 
fleet  to  watoh  hia  prooeedinga  at  the  Bospoma,  while  he  himadf 
piooeedied  aonthwaida  to  complete  the  anbjugation  of  Syria.  It 


*  FlQi  Pomp.  M.  ^ 

•  It  Li  curinuM  t<)  find  that  tho  same 
fable  ia  still  current  in  tlus  neighbour-  | 
hood,  and  is  gravely  repeated  hj  aa  | 
iBteiligent  German  traveller,  who  was  1 
awed  that  the  Moghaa  Steppe  (be-  j 
tmen  the  lower  oooiae  of  the  Aiaxea  } 
and  tbeOaapiaD)  «aa  wholly  hnpaaaaUe  « 


in  Miumer  from  the  imdtitiidoa  of  ser- 
pents with  which  it  swarmed.  (Kohl. 
Jfeissn  m  Sud-Jiuttiand,  vol  ii.  p.  170. 
See  the  renaarka  of  FMsholdt,  Der 

Kaukmtt^,  vol.  i.  p.  198.) 
»  Btrab.  xi.  p.  45*7. 

•  AppiaD«  MUhridaL  0. 102;  Stmb. 
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was  on  this  occasion  that  for  the  first  time  he  carried  the 
Human  arms  into  Judaea,  and  entered  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  B.C.  G3.  Before  that  time  it  was  probably  very  little 
known  to  the  Komans.  He  appears  to  have  considered  that 
no  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Mithridates, 
who  had  been  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Pains  Mseotis,  while 
it  would  be  a  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise  to  attempt 
to  follow  him  into  these  remote  regions.  The  aged  monarch 
was,  however,  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
defeat,  and  aft^r  having  established  himself  at  Panticapa^um, 
which  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  civilization  and 
trade  in  these  , parts,  and  confirmed  his  power  over  the  sur- 
rounding districts,  he  began  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
alliances  which  he  had  already  formed  with  the  Scythian  and 
other  tribes  that  occupied  the  steppes  extending  from  the  shores 
of  the  Borysthenes  to  those  of  the  Danube.  His  object  was  to 
combine  these  various  nations,  including  the  Bastamie  and  the 
Get®,  as  well  as  the  Gaulish  tribes,  who  were  at  this  time 
settled  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Scordiscans, 
Boians,'  &c.,  into  one  great  mass,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head  to  cross  the  Alps  and  throw  himself  at  once  upon  Italy, 
where  he  conceived  the  Romans  to  be  still  the  most  vulnerable. 
But  this  gigantic  scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  defec- 
tion of  his  own  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  recently  annexed  Greek 
cities.  His  son  Pharnaces  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt, 
and  Mithridates  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
(B.C.  63).  With  him  perished  all  his  projects,  and  we  hear 
little  of  any  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  this  quarter 
until  a  much  later  period.* 

§  11.  On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  the  Roman  arms  had 
made  but  little  progress,  though  the  successive  Roman  generals 
who  were  appointed  to  the  province  of  IMacedonia  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  earn  the  distinction  of  a  triumph  by  hostilities 
against  the  barbarians  that  adjoined  them  on  the  north.  It  has 


'  See  Note  E,  p.  105.  *  Api^ian,  Milhridat.  107-111. 
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been  already  stated,  that  C.  Scribonius  Curio  in  B.C.  75  was  the 
first  Boman  general  who  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
riyer.  But  he  appears  to  haye  merely  made  a  hasty  expedition 
thither  and  letomed.  The  nation  oyer  whom  he  celebrated  a 
triomph  was  the  Daidanians,  wheat  this  period  appear  to  have 
held  the  mountain  tract  at  the  head  of  the  yalley  of  the  Moraya, 
on  the  confines  of  Moasia  and  Ulyriciun.  His  saocessor, 
M.  Loeollns  (the  brother  of  the  oonqneror  of  Hithridates), 
tamed  his  arms  against  the  Bessi,  a  Tlnacian  tribe  who  occu- 
pied the  mountain  range  of  Hffimus  (the  Balkan)  and  tlie 
upper  valley  of  the  Hebnis,  and  after  subduinj^  them,  overran 
the  open  country  of  Mcesia,  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  He  did  not  indeed  attempt  to  secure  the  possession 
of  this  region,  which  was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Koman 
province  until  long  after;  but  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Enxine,  and  took  or  reduced 
to  submission  Tomi,  IstroSy  OdessQSy  CaUatiay  Mesembria»  and 
ApoUonia.*  For  these  successes  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Borne  in  B.O.  71.  But  no  real  progress 
was  made  at  this  period  towards  the  subjugation  of  any  of  the 
tribes  north  of  Mount  HaBmus;  while  these  continual  petty 
wars  tended  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  hostility 
towards  the  Bomans  among  the  barbarians  adjoining  their 
northern  frontier,  of  whic  h  the  design  of  Mithridates  was  ably 
conceived  to  take  advantage. 

§  12.  Both  Lucullus  and  Pompey  had  entered  more  or  less 
into  relations,  partly  hostile,  partly  amicable,  with  the  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Lucullus  is  even  said  to  have  at  one  time 
meditated  turning  his  arms  against  that  monarchy  leaying 

*  Appuiiu  lUjT'  c-  ^ ;  Eatrop.  vi.  Parthenopolis  (a  Dame  oihorwue  ud- 

10.   But  there  is  much  confur^ion  in  \  known),  Tomi,  HittraR,  snd  Bnniona, 

the  lintu  of  ihpm  towns.    Appian  dis-  evidently  the  Bizone  of  Strabo  (vil.  G, 

tiucUy  statctf  tliat  there  were  $iz  of  p.  819),  but  an  obiicure  town.   I  have 

them :  uid  proceeds  to  enumerate  Is-  chosen  ttie  dz  most  impoitant  namea : 

trni«,  Diony8«)poli8,OdP88us,M(  aernbria.  '  but  th<  n       rm  n  ason  to  doubt  that 

Callatis,  and  Apnllonia.   (The  text  is  i  he  captured  the  smaller  towns  also, 

eonvptflrat  the  two  last  namea  may  be  |  Apollonm  alone  ma  destroyed;  the 

Hfely  roetored.)     Eutropius,  on  tlio  r>thorfl  were    piobiU>ly  ^*n*\^  to 

other  hand,  givee  Apollonia,  Callatis,  i  Cavourablo  terms. 
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Mithridates  and  Tigranes  to  themselves.*  Plutarch  indeed 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  that  general  the  blame  of  the 
subsequent  disasters  of  the  Roman  arms  in  this  quarter;  it 
being,  as  he  asserts,  the  trophies  erected  by  him  in  Armenia 
close  to  the  Parthian  frontier,  and  the  capture  of  Tigranocerta 
and  Nisibis,  that  excited  Crassus  to  emulate  his  glory  by 
assailing  the  Parthians  themselves.'  But  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  time  that  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province 
and  their  frontier  was  thus  carried  to  the  Euphrates,  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  two  powers  became  inevitable. 
The  Parthians  at  this  time  held  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  up 
to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  having  recovered  possession  of  the 
districts  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Tigranes. 

§  13.  The  ill-fated  expedition  of  Crassus  (b.c.  t53)  was  not 
calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  geography  of  these 
regions,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  details  is,  as  usual,  during 
this  period  of  Roman  history,  very  scanty  and  imperfect  It 
is  certain  however  that  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  the  point 
known  as  the  Zeugma,*  nearly  opposite  the  modern  Bir,  where 
a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  permanently  established  by  the 
Seleucidan  kings,  in  consequence  of  which  it  appears  to  have 
already  become  the  customary  place  of  passing  the  river,  instead 
of  Thapsacus.*  From  hence  he  might  either  have  advanced 
through  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  by  Edessa  and  Nisibis, 
keeping  near  to  Mount  Masius  on  his  left,  till  he  reached  the 
Tigris,  and  then  descended  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  or  he 
might  at  once  have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
(as  the  younger  Cyrus  had  done),  keeping  the  river  on  his 
right,  so  as  to  secure  him  supplies  of  provisions.  Inst^d  of 
adopting  either  of  these  courses  he  appears  to  have  taken  an 
intermediate  line,  and  marched  through  the  open  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  where  his  troops  suffered  severely  from  heat  and 

*  Plat.  LueulL  o,  30.  {  poses  it  to  have  been  the  same  place 
'  liL  ibid.  c.  86.  where  Alexander  had    crossed  the 

*  Dion         xl.  17.    His  statement  '  Euphrates.   See  the  next  noio. 
of  this  fact  may  be  reeeived  without        •  See  Note  F,  p.  106. 
queatiuu,  though  he  exronoouiily  bup-  ' 
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drought.  He  did  not  iiowever  advance  many  days*  maich 
before  lus  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Parthian  aimy;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Boman  historians  exaggeiated 
the  natoial  difficulties  that  he  met  with,  in  order  in  some 
degree  to  extenuate  his  disaster.  The  furthest  point  that  he 
reached  was  a  river^  called  by  Plntaich  the  Balissns,^  which 
must  in  all  probability  be  the  same  as  tiiat  called  by  other 
writers,  the  Beliohe,  or  Balichas,  and  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Nahr  Belik,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  near  Rakka.  It 
was  here  that  his  tirst  (h-t'eat  took  place,  and  that  his  son  was 
killed after  which  he  fell  back  upon  Carrha?,  a  fortified  town 
that  was  at  this  time  held  by  a  Koman  garrison.  Of  the  site 
of  this  place,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  final  disaster  and 
death,  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  still  called  Haran,  and  is  situated 
about  60  miles  from  Bir,  where  Crassus  crossed  the  Euphrates.* 
The  statement  of  Plutarch  that  wlien  Crassns  set  ont  on  this 
ill-mnened  expedition,  he  looked  forward  not  only  to  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Parthian%  bnt  to  carrying  his  arms  beyond  their 
frontiers  "to  the  Baotrians and  Indians imilAssflE^^tW 000am''* 
shows  the  fixed  impression  that  that  sea  was  to  be  fonnd  imme- 
diately beyond  the  two  nations  in  question. 


Seotiom  7. — Fo8idtnUu8» 

§  1.  Contemporary  with  the  events  which  w^  have  been 
passing  in  reriew,  was  an  author,  who  though,  like  Hippar- 
chus,  he  did  not  compose  any  strictly  geographical  treatise, 


»  Plut.  Cr«x-.  23. 

*  Thia  firnt  battle  seema  to  have 
foaeht  in  tlie  neighbonrhood  of  ft 
placc'  f':illi.?d  IcbniB,  whicb  we  know 
from  Isidore  of  Charax  to  have  been 
■itoaled  on  the  river  Balichaa  (the 
Br  lik).  only  5  srhfnni  (1 50  sta<iia)  from 
Nicepborium  on  the  Eupliratea  (Itddor. 
JbiM.  PaHh.  §  1). 

»  riut  Craw.  27-31 :  Dion  Ca.<s.  1. 
2^27;  Orofl.  tL  13.   The  dcfcnt  and 
119  nentioned  by  all 
in  oonneoiion  with 


Carrhffi ;  bnt  tlio  spot  where  he  vena 
finally  aurronnded  and  slain,  was  near 
a  place  calU*d  Sinnaca,  situated  on  the 
heights  bordcrinp:  the  plain  of  Mygdo- 
nia.  Crassus  himself,  with  the  re- 
mains of  hia  army  had  broken  np  from 
before  Carrhie  with  the  view  of  gaining 
these  heights,  when  he  was  interoepted 
by  the  treachery  of  Surenas.  (Plat. 
Crnjts.  c.  29;  8tnbq,  zvL  1,  §83, p. 
747.) 
«  Id.M.e.ie. 
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yet  exercised  cooaiderable  influenoe  apoa  the  progress  of  geo- 
gpraphical  science,  and  whoso  writings  are  among  those  most 
frequently  referred  to  by  Strabo,  either  as  authorities,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  criticism.  This  was  PofliDONlus,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Stoic  school,  who  was  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria  abont 
the  year  B.a  135,  and  became  the  successor  of  Panietius  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  di8tiii<^uished  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  formed 
friendly  relations  both  with  Cicero  and  Pompey.  He  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Home  on  the  part  of  tlie  Kho<lians,  ihiring  the 
last  illnoss  of  ^lurius,  H.c.  86;  and  visited  that  c\iy  ajrain  for 
the  last  time  in  B.C.  51.  wlien  he  \Nas  not  less  than  81  years  of 
apfe.*  liesides  several  works  of  a  purely  philosophical  charac- 
ter, he  left  a  great  historiciil  work  in  not  less  than  r)'2  lHM)ks, 
forming  a  continuation  of  that  of  Polybius,  and  extending 
to  the  end  of  the  3Iithridatic  Wars,  of  the  whole  course  of 
which  he  had  been  himself  a  contemporary  witness.  This 
history,  like  that  of  Polybius,  appears  to  hare  contained  many 
notices  of  a  geographicail  character,  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  yarious  nations  mentioned,  and  observa- 
tions on  physical  phenomena,  which  were  in  some  instances 
at  least  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  as  he  had  travelled 
extensively,  and  visited  in  person  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  Lignria."  His  only  work  that  was  more  specially  con- 
nected with  «reotrra}>hy  was  one  "On  the  Ocean;"  in  wliicli  lie 
appears  to  have  treated  fully — as  was  indeed  almost  inevitahh' 
in  connexion  with  sueli  a  sul»}r-ct — of  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  and  the  generail  principles  of  mathematical 
geography. 


»  For  tho  dates  and  focts  of  tlic  I  fo 
of  PoMdouitu,  see  ClintoD  ( F.  H.  vol. 
iiL  p.  540),  and  the  aeooont  of  hiit  life 

Ert'Hx«'<l  to  till'  fraj^MU'tits  of  liis  works 
y  0.  Hiilltir  in  Im  Fraamenta  U tutor i- 
(TneeoniiN,  vol.  iu.  All  the  ex- 
tjint  froKinonts  of  his  writings  aro  col- 
lected i>y  liako  (Pmidonii  IUuhIU 
Beliquim  DoeMw^  Bm,  Lngd.  Bat 
ISIO) ;  Ukwr  that  Imve  any  b«<aring  on 


history  or  geography  if  ill  ho  found  in 
the  work  cNf  Mailer  aln^dy  cited. 
•  The  period  of  hia  life  at  whirh  he 

tmvf'Ilf'd  thus  oxtrnMivoly  i.-*  nnrert  lin  ; 
but  it  wtu»  probably  in  his  cirlit  r  yoara. 
At  all  pvents  it  was  certainly  beftve 
tlie  J  ml  "ligation  of  his  hi>toncaI  woik, 
in  which  he  emboiheil  many  notices 
that  were  the  rekult  of  hia  peraonml  ob- 
aarvtttiona  and  inquiries. 
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§  2.  It  was  apparently  in  this  work  ^  that  Posidonius  intro- 
duced his  new  attempt  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the 
earth,  wiiich  he  undertook  independently  of  that  of  Eratos- 
thenes; and  arrived  at  a  widely  different  result.    His  method 
however  like  that  of  his  predecessor  was  scientific  and  sound 
in  theory.    Having  observed  that  the  star  Canopus,  which 
from  its  brilliancy  had  attracted  the  especial  attention  of  the 
Gieeks  from  the  time  they  settled  in  Alexandria^  was  only  jnst 
visible  on  the  horizon  at  Bhodea^  while  at  Alexandria  it  rose 
to  a  height  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
sodiacy  or  a  forty-eighth  part  of  a  great  oirole ;  assuming  more- 
over (as  Eratostiienes  had  done  before  him)  that  Rhodes  and 
Alexandria  were  on  the  same  meridian,  and  that  the  interval 
between  them  was  5UUU  stadia,  lie  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  distance  was  a  forty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  meri- 
dian circle,  and  therefore  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was 
240,000  stinlia.^    This  conclusion  di'l  not  differ  very  widely 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes,  while  it  was  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  truth.    Yet  it  was  based  upon  two  material  errors.  In 
the  first  place  he  accepted  without  enquiry  the  rou<;h  popular 
estimate  of  5000  stadia  for  the  distance  between  Khodes  and 
Alexandria;  though  this  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth, 
and  founded  merely  on  the  Tagne  estimate  of  navigators.* 
But  on  the  other  hand  his  supposed  observations  of  Ganopus 
were  grossly  inaccuratei  the  real  difference  in  latitude  between 
Alexandria  and  Rhodes  being  only  about  5^  15',  or  less  than 
a  sixtieth  part  of  a  great  circle,  instead  of  a  forty-eighth  !  It 
was  only  because  these  two  enormous  errors  in  great  part 
counteracted  one  another  that  the  result  was  apparently  so 
lair  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Unfortunately  Posidonius  seems  to  have  subsequently  become 
aware  of  the  error  in  his  estimate  of  the  distance  between 


*  I  say  **apparr'nt]y,*' bccanso  wo  arc  |  medea  does  not  mention  tho  nnnie  of 

told  that  Pofiidoniuii  wrote  al^  a  treutisc  i  the  work  from  which  his  uccouut  in 

v«pi  xdiTfiov,  and  another  xtpl  fitrfwpww^  \  taken. 

in  fithor  of  whirh  h\u:]i  h  siihicft  mij^ht  ,  "  Cleomcd.  Cycl.  Thntr.  i.  c.  10^ p. 62. 

well  have  bocu  introduced;  ami  Cleo-  *  8ee  Chapter  XYl.  p.  iUVJ. 


g6  HDTOBT  or  AKdSBIT  GBOORAPHT.        Chap.  XVIIL 


Bhodeg  and  Alezandria,  and  adopted  the  reduced  oompotation 
of  Eraftoathenea — ^which  waa  itsdf,  aa  we  bare  aeeoy  founded 
on  cabmlaium,  not  on  m&miirmneni,-~o{  8750  stadia  for  the  in- 
terral  between  the  two.  But  as  he  retained  his  own  assump- 
tion,— founded  on  supposed  observatiuiis,  but  of  so  rude  and 
vague  a  charact<?r  as  to  give  utterly  erroneous  results — that 
the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  two  was  equal  to  of  a 
great  circle,  or  7^  degrees,  it  f(^llo\ved  that  he  reduced  the  w  hole 
circumference  to  only  lbU,000  stadia,  or  just  three-fourths  of 
hia  fomer  computation.^  Yet,  by  a  strange  fotality,  this  con- 
dnaion,  the  result  of  such  a  complication  of  errors,  came  to  be 
geneiaUy  accepted  by  the  later  Greek  geographers  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  was  even  adopted  by  the 
great  astronomer  Ptolemy. 

§3.  While  Posidonius  thns  rednoed  the  supposed  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  his  estimate  of  the  length  of  the 
"habitable  world," — ^which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  considered 
in  his  day  as  the  only  proper  subject  of  geography — did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Eratosthenes,  lie  made  it  indeed 
somewhat  less,  reckoning  it  at  al)out  70,000  stadia,-*  which 
he  considered  as  being  just  about  half  tlie  circumference  of 
tli«'  globe,  as  measured  on  that  circle  of  latitude  :  i.e.  on  the 
circle  passing  through  Khodes  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltur, 
along  which  the  greatest  length  was  always  measured.  Thus, 


*  8tnH  iL    p.  95.   It  is  tme  that  i 

the  account  here  given  of  the  nio(l««  l»y  ' 
which  Posidonius  arrived  at  this  Mecond 
raaolk,  is  iniiinly  coojeotural.    For  { 
CIpotTKHlcH,  to  whom  we  nrc  irnlohto<J 
lor   the  details — jierft'ctly  clear   uiid  , 
intelligible  in  themselves  — of  the  pny- 
Oen  by  which  I'osiddniiis  nttained  his 
ibmt  result,  of  240,000  ^4Cmiia,  does  not 
aay  anything  of  his  having  aabee> 
quently  altered  it:  while  Strabn  nnd 
other  writer*,  who  refer  to  him  m  the  i 
author  of  the  measurement  making  | 
the  circiimference  IMO.OOO  stadia,  do  j 
not  alhide  to  hia  having  oome  to  any 
other  result.   The  mcxle  of  noonciling 
the  tMo,  adopted  in  the  tes^  wm  firat 


raggested  by  Bioefolo  (an  Italian  aatro- 

nomer  of  the  seTenteenth  centtiiy  V  who 
was  followe<l  by  Lalaude  and  other 
writ(  r8  on  astronomy,  M  well  aa  by 
(ioHwUin  ;  and  the  exact  coincidonr<» 
of  the  numbers  (48  times  being 
precisely  equal  to  180,0u0)  is  snrh  aa  to 
It  ave  hardly  a  doubt  of  its  correotll6M 
(see  L  kert,  Gcogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  48). 

'  Eratosthenea,  aa  we  have  aeoi, 
made  it  nmre  than  77,000  sta  lin.  But 
this  included  an  addition  at  each  end, 
which  were  probably  omitted  by  PoBi« 
douius,  who  expressly  called  the  Sacred 
Promontory  the  wcatcmmobt  point  of 
the  woild. 
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lie  observedy  there  would  be  only  so  many  myriads  of  stadia 
(70,000)  to  be  trayened  by  any  one  who,  setting  ont  from  the 
west^^th  an  east  wind,  wonld  sail  to  India.*  It  is  cnrions  to 
find  him^  like  Eiatosthenes,  again  specnlating  on  the  ciicmn- 
narigatioii  of  the  world,  and  anticipating  by  so  many  centuries 
the  project  of  Columbus  of  sailing  direct  from  Spain  to  the 

Indies. 

§  4.  On  another  point,  which  couhl  ho  merely  the  result  of 
sj>f'oulation,  w<'  find  Posidoiiiiis  eoncuiTinji;  with  Eratosthenes 
and  Polybius  in  assuming  that  the  tract  immediately  under 
the  equator  enjoyed  a  milder  temperature  than  the  burning  or 
torrid  zones  to  the  north  and  south  of  it/  In  regard  to  the 
unity  of  the  ocean,  and  the  possibility  of  circumnayigating 
Africa,  Posidonius  also  held  the  same  Tiew  with  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo:  maintaining  its  theoretical  possibility,  but  not 
admitting  that  it  had  been  oyer  actually  accomplished.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  he  related  the  curious 
history  of  the  voyage  of  Eudoms  of  Gysicus,  which  has  been 
already  examined.* 

§  5.  Another  subject,  on  which  Posidonius  aj)pears  to  have 
been  the  first  Greek  writer  that  arrived  at  clear  idejis,  was  that 
of  the  tides.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  his  journey  to  Spain, 
where  he  spent  some  time  at  Gades,  and  from  his  own  obser- 
Tations^  coupled  with  the  information  he  received  from  the 
natiTes,  acquired  a  distinct  knowledge  not  only  of  the  diurnal 
leenirenee  of  the  tides,  but  of  their  monthly  cycles  of  Tan- 
ation,  which  he  correctly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
and  its  different  positions  with  regard  to  the  sun :  so  that  the 
highest  tides,  as  he  observed,  always  coincided  with  the  fall 
moon,  and  the  lowest  with  the  half-moon,  or  intermediate 
quarters.* 


•bwj^i^nit  |l9<rof  irrd  wov  fivpidSwy  ara- 
Hmv  km4fXov  fifumt  «Zrai  tov  SAov  kvkXov 

ik$o,  hy  (If  *l96ois.   Btiabo^  iL  3,  p. 


m 

*  Posirlon.  Fr.  72,  od.  Mullf-r. 

»  Posidou.  ap.  btrab.  ii.  3,  p.  88.  For 
the  royage  of  Eodoxnt,  tee  ChopUr 
XVIII.  I).  74. 

•  Id.  ib.  ui  5,  pp.  173, 174. 
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Posidonius,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  physical 
philosopher,  was  naturally  led  to  pay  parfcLcolar  attention  to 
the  phenomena  connected  with  physical  geography,  espedaily 
those  of  Tolcanoes,  earthquakes,  &o.  He  was  the  first  to  record 
the  appearance  of  a  new  islet,  among  the  Liparoan  Talands» 
thrown  op  by  Toloanio  agency,  between  Hiera  and  Enonymiu : 
and  his  aeoonnt  of  the  ciroomstaaces  attending  the  outbreak 
18  almost  precisely  in  accordance  with  those  of  modem  obser- 
▼eis,  who  have  witnessed  similar  phenomena.*  He  was  indeed 
strongly  impressed  with  the  changes  in  the  eartli's  surface 
that  had  been  produced  by  movements  of  elevation  or  subsi- 
dence (as  they  would  be  termed  by  a  modem  geologist)  owing 
to  earthquakes  and  similar  causes  :  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  the  Atlantis'  of  Plato  might  not  be  a  mere 
fiction,  but  that  an  island  equal  to  a  continent  in  size  might 
really  have  disappeared  and  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean." 

§9.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  particnlarly  to  the 
nnmerons  scattered  notices  that  are  found  in  Strabo^  cited 
horn  Posidonius,  especially  in  regard  to  Spain  and  Gaul,  for 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  authorities 

followed  by  the  later  geographer.*  One  curious  statement  may 
be  mentioned,  that  the  greatest  depth  of  any  sea  that  hud  bem 
meamred  was  that  of  the  Sardinian  8ea  which  was  not  less 
than  lOOO  fathoms.*  He  stated  that  tin  was  found  in  the 
interior  of  Spain,  north  of  Luaitania,  and  among  the  Artabri, 


»  Posidon.  ap.  Stral).  vi.  p.  276.  Tlio 
dme  of  this  event  is  fixed  by  Pliay  (i/. 
jr.  ii.  8S,  §  203)  to  the  year  126  b.o.. 
trllieh  coincides  w  ith  the  exprr8;ii<in  of 
FiMidoniiu,  thai  it  had  oocaned  within 
his  own 

*  tri  M^x^'^  '(^  vKdffna  «7rcu 
vh  mpl  r^s  rfiffov  T^s  *ArA«rr(8os. 

Simbo,  IL  8.  §  6,  p.  102. 

•  It  was  frKmPosidiinitis  thut  StraT>o 
deriTed  hia  strange  story  of  an  ialand 
«t  the  month  of  the  Loire,  inhabited  by 
ft  IMOe  of  women  whom  h*-  cnlls  Sam- 
nito^  who  wcro  wholly  devoted  to  the 


c(  Icbrathn  of  BftMhio  rites  (ir.  4,  {  6^ 

!».  198). 

Hie  aune  tsle  is  repented  by  Diony- 
sius    Pt>ric)^t'to3  (vv.  56(MM9X 
writes  the  name  Amnits. 

1  Posidon.  ap.  Strah.  1  S.  §  9.  p.  54. 
The  fact  is  true  that  there  is  a  pro> 
digioua  depth  of  water  around  Sardinia 
and  Condca,**  to  nse  the  wofda  of 
AdmimI  Smyth  (Meditfrrnnean,  p. 
137) :  but  that  it  had  ever  been  sounded 
in  andent  timot  to  a  depth  of  1000 
fiitfaoms  nay  well  be  doahted. 
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but  was  bxonght  abo  fiom  the  islands  of  the  Gassiterides  and 
the  British  Islands  to  Massilia.*  This  is  the  flnt  instance  in 
whieh  we  find  mention  of  the  cvarhnd  trade  in  tin,  which 
was  certainly  an  established  practice  in  Oaesar^s  time :  bat 
Posidoniiis,  who  had  himself  visited  Massilia,  had  doubtless 
acquired  his  informatiou  in  that  city. 

One  point  on  whicn  Posidouius  entertained  strangely  erro- 
neous views  was  in  regard  to  the  distance  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian,  which  he  estimated  at  only  1500  stadia.^ 
Strabo,  who  reckons  it  double  this  width^or  8000  stadia,^  justly 
lemarks  that  this  enor  is  the  more  inezcnsable,  as  the  recent 
csmpaigns  of  Fompey  against  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  had 
<^iened  the  way  to  better  information  concerning  these 
countries.  It  is  remarkable  that  PoeidoniQS  added,  that  he 
beliered  the  distance  from  the  Pains  Msdotas  to  the  Ocean 
was  not  much  greater.'  This  notion  of  the  proximity  of  the 
northern  ocean  to  the  Hieotis  and  the  Gsspuin  seems  to  haye 
become  gradually  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers at  this  period  from  their  belief  in  the  direct  commu- 
nication of  this  external  sea  with  the  Caspian.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  these  regions  was  too  imperfect  to  lead  them 
to  see  the  necessity  for  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  north,  to 
supply  the  waters  of  the  Tanals  and  other  great  rivers. 

In  one  instance  Posidonius  appeara  to  have  been  misled  by 
his  own  experience.  For,  having  encountered  contrary  winds 
on  his  return  Toyage  from  Gkides  to  Borne,  and  been  driven 
about  by  them  between  the  Gymnestan  Islands  and  Sardinia 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  Italy 
till  after  a  Toyage  of  three  months,  he  erroneously  assumed 
that  the  east  winds  blew  with  the  same  regularity  and  violence 
in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  Etesian  winds  did 
in  the  seas  more  familiar  to  the  Greeks.^ 


'  Poeidon.  ap.  Btrah.  iiL  p.  147. 

*  Ibid.  xi.  1, 1 5. 

*  Ibid.  §  6.  •  Ibid.  §  5. 

*  StnlNHlii  2,  p.  lU.  ItWMdoring 
this  TojBge  tbat  he  on  one  oooMion 


approochod  near  enongli  to  the  ooost  of 

Africa  to  observe  the  apes  on  the  shore, 
of  whoso  Hp()earancc  and  habits  he  gave 
a  lively  description,  which  is  cited  hj 
StnUw  (xvii.  p.  827). 
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mSTOBT  OF  ANOXBNT  OBOGBAFHT.     Chap.  XVIIL 


Posidonius  appears  to  have  boon  the  first  who  compared  the 
form  of  the  iniiabited  world  to  that  of  a  sling,  brotuier  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  at  the  two  ends :  a  simile  adopted  by 
seFend  later  geographen,  though  oonTeying  but  little  idea  to 
E  modem  reader.' 

§  7.  To  the  period  immediately  loUo^ring  PondoDiim  may 
probably  be  asrigned  two  astronomical  wnters  whose  works  haye 
been  preserred  to  as,  though  thdi  names  are  otherwise  uiknown 
and  their  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty.  Of  these 
CiiBOMEDBS,  the  author  of  a  treatise  called  "The  Circular 
Theory  of  the  Heavouly  Bodies,"  ^  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  received  views  concerning  the  maj^nitude  and  tigure  of 
the  earth,  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  expressly  disclaims  all 
pretension  to  originality,  and  says  that  the  doctrines  which  it 
sets  forth  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  author  himself,  but  are 
compiled  from  various  writers  ancient  and  modem,  but  are 
chiefly  derived  from  Posidonius.'  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  little  work  in  qnestion  is  in  hci  an  epitcnne  of  the 
Yiews  of  Posidoniiis.  Its  principal  interest  arises  from  his 
having  preserred  to  ns  the  aooonnts  which  we  haTS  already 
examined  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Eratosthenes 
and  subsequently  by  Posidonius  to  determine  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth. ^  Cleomedes,  as  well  as  Posidonius  him- 
self, belonged  to  the  Stoic  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were  at 
this  time  the  uplioldrrs  of  scientific  astronomy,  as  opposed  to 
the  Epicureans,  who  a<llier(  d  to  tlie  popular  notions  on  astro- 
nomy, and  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  earth  was  spherical 
and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Thus  we  find 
Lucretius  in  his  well-known  |x>em  arguing  strongly  against 
the  idea  of  the  tendency  of  all  things  to  a  centre,  which 


'  Agfttbotnerus,  L  §  2. 

*  RiNcXiir^  Sfupla  r«r  Merfifpwr,  in 
two  books.  It  is  published  by  Bake, 
8vo,  Lngd.  Bat.  1820.  (>>noeniing  itn 
•utbor  and  bis  probable  date,  aee  Sir 
O.  Lewies  EitL  o/Amitmt  AttKwamgy 


p.21G;  and  the  ortirle  Clbomedes,  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Did.  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  p.  792. 
•  ii.  ad  fin. 

'  8eo  above,  p.  95^  and  Cltapter 
XVI.  p.  G21. 
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bad  been  tbe  baais  of  ooamography  eyer  ainoe  tiie  time  of 
Ariatolle.' 

§8.  OBKDruB,  of  whom  like  his  supposed  contemporary 

Cleomedes  nothing  is  known  concerning  his  life  or  date,  has 
left  a  work  under  the  title  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Celestial 
Phffinomena,"  ^  which  is  in  fact  an  elementary  introduction  to 
astronomy,  very  similar  in  its  scope  and  character  to  tliat  of 
Cleomedes.  It  is  therefore  in  like  manner  of  interest  as  em- 
bodying what  were  then  the  generally  received  notions  oon- 
cerning  thoae  ooamographical  relations  of  the  world  which  aie 
neoeasarily  connected  with  the  general  principles  of  geography. 
Both  these  writers  may  probably  be  placed  between  the  time 
of  Poddonins  and  that  of  Stiabo,  and  the  system  ennndated 
by  them  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  which  is  summarized  by 
the  great  geographer  as  generally  recognized  in  his  time  by 
all  persons  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.^ 

*  LaeretiTifl  de  Benm  NatwrOy  i.  Oonoerniiiff  its  author,  seeSir  O.  Lowii 

1052-1082.  I-  e.  and  the  articlo  Geminub  in  Dr. 

'  Y.lnayory^  tls  rh  *ai¥Ofiiya.    It  is  Smith's  Diet,  of  Biogr.  voL  iL  p.  288, 
pnuUA  by  Tetavius  in  hia  Uranologium.       *  Strabob  iL  5,  §  2. 
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NOT£  A,  p.  47. 

GREEK  MONABCUS  OF  BACTBIA. 

The  researchee  of  recent  archeeologists  in  India  and  tlie  ad- 
jacent regions  towards  the  north-west,  have  thrown  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  the  obscure  notices  which  were  fonml  in  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  Greek  monarchy  in 
Bactria,  Ariana,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus.    They  have 
revealed  to  iw  the  names  of  not  less  than  thirty  monarchs,  who 
ruled  in  this  part  of  A«ia,  during  the  interval  between  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  about  250  b.c,  and  its  destruction  or  hubju- 
gation  by  the  Scythian  tribes  :  a  fact  recorded  by  Strabo  (xi.  8,  §  2), 
without  any  indiaition  of  its  date,  but  which  may  probably  bo 
placed  about  120  B.C.   Unfortunately  tho  total  abMnoe  of  dates 
upon  iheae  eoiae  lea^ea  their  eliroiiologioal  anaagenMnt  In  a  state 
of  hopelen  nnoertalnty.    Two  points  alone  leem  to  lie  deaily 
estaUiBhed:  it  may  lie  infened  frosi  the  poiely  Gieek  ohaiaoter  of 
the  names,  that  the  desoendsnts  of  the  original  Greek  aettlen  oon- 
tinned  to  retain  the  government  in  their  own  hands  till  the  down- 
fidl  of  the  monardbj ;  and  seoondly,  that  there  most  finqiwntly  hare 
been  two  or  more  oontemporuy  sovereigns  ruling  at  the  same  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  widely-extended  dominions^  whieh  were 
occasionally  united  in  the  hands  of  one  powetftd  monarch.  This 
is  indeed  sufficiently  evident  from  the  nnmher  of  kings,  whose 
existence  is  established  by  their  coins,  as  compared  with  the  limited 
period  to  which  they  can  he  assigned.    Btit  as  soon  as  we  attMnpt 
to  trace  the  division  in  detail,  and  determine  what  kings  or 
dynasties  reigned  in  one  province,  and  what  in  another,  we  are 
met  by  difiiculties  almost  equal  to  those  attending  the  chronology'. 
The  inferences  drawn  by  the  latest  numismatical  inquirers  point 
to  the  fact,  which  is  indeed  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  that  the 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  frequently  formed  the  limit  between 
two  separate  kingdoms,  and  that  one  Greek  ruler  established 
himself  in  Cabul  and  the  Punjab,  wliile  another  maintained  the 
provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  north  of  the  great  mountain 
range.    It  appears  also  probable  that  tho  latter  provinoes  were 
orennm  by  the  Scythian  inyadera  to  whom  Strabo  refers,  and  their 
Greek  rulera  expelled,  some  time  before  the  last  Greek  monardhs 
were  dispossessed  of  the  Pniyab  and  the  a^jaoent  rsgions. 
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The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  information  concerning  the 
Greek  monarchies  in  this  part  of  Asia,  will  find  the  Hubject  fully  dia- 
cufified  by  Prof.  Wilson  in  his  Ariana  ArUiqua  (4t4>.  Lond.  1841),  who 
has  brought  together  all  that  was  known  in  his  time.  The  results 
of  more  recent  researches  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  by 
Gen.  Cunningham  in  the  Numismaltc  Chronicle  (N.  S.  vols,  viii.,  ix., 
I.,  and  xii.) ;  and  still  more  recently  the  whole  subject  has  been 
examined  anew  by  Dr.  A.  von  Sallet  in  the  Zeitschri/t  fiir  Numistnatiky 
ToL  vL  pp.  165-209.  But  it  must  be  coufessed  that  these  dis- 
eOTeries,  interesting  as  they  are  to  the  numismatist,  have  con- 
tribnted  Tery  little  to  our  positive  knowledge,  either  in  a  historical 
or  geographical  point  of  vidw. 


NOTE  B,  p.  65. 

XXASUBEHBHTB  OF  lOBDITBBRAKBAN  AOOOBDIMO  TO 

ABTBMIDOBtlS. 

The  details  as  given  by  Agathemems  for  this  part  of  the  line 


are : — 

From  Myrlandrus  to  the  Cleides  off  Cyprus     ..  1400  stadia. 

thence  to  the  promontory  of  Acamas   1300  „ 

to  the  Chelidoniun  Islands  off  Lycia  1300  „  * 

to  Tatiira  in  Lyoia    800  „ 

to  Khodes   700  „ 

to  Af'typalaa  across  the  Carpathian  Sea  ..     940  „  • 

to  the  headland  of  Tienanis    1450  „ 

to  Cape  I'achynus  in  Sicily    3G00  „ 

toLilybaeum    1520  „ 

to  Caralis  in  Sardinia      .»    2800  „ 

and  thenoe  to  Gades,  passing  by  the  G^^nmeman 

Islands                                                      10,000  „ 


Here  the  lai^  round  number  and  the  want  of  details  show  that 
the  estimate  wajf^  but  a  vague  one. 

In  r^ard  to  the  alxjve  numbers  I  have  adopted  the  corrections 
proposed  by  C.  Muller  for  those  marked  with  asterisks,  not  that 
I  oonsldmr  them  free  frtm  ionbi,  hat  the  disonsBion  of  these  details 
Is  of  little  importanos:  the  sum  total  being  dearly  established  by 
the  agreement  of  the  numbeiB  as  given  in  Pliny  and  Agathemems. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  87. 

TIOBAMOOEBTA. 

The  aiie  of  the  oifntel  of  Tigranoi  has  been  tlie  eabject  of  nmoii 
doubt  It  WM  placed  by  D^AnviUe  end  other  eerij  ivriteie  at  Sert 
or  Sdrt  on  the  Bohtaa  Twhai,  the  Centritee  or  eastern  arm  of  the 
Tigris;  bat  this  is  dearly  an  enror  arising  from  the  a>pparent  re- 
semblanoe  of  name^  whioh  is  a  mere  fidlaogr,  the  termination  ctrtm 
or  heria  signi^^g  merely  a  city  (Appian,  JtSikr.  67).  There  are 
no  rains  at  Sort,  nor  does  the  site  accord  with  the  few  particulani 
recorded  of  Tigranocerta.  St.  Martin,  on  the  other  Land,  follows 
the  Armenian  hiBtorians,  who  are  nnanimouH  in  identifying  Tigra- 
nocerta with  Amida  (the  modem  Diarhekr),  the  celebrated  fortrev 
on  the  Tigris,  which  plays  so  oonspioaous  a  part  in  the  later  wars 
of  the  Bomans  with  the  Persians.  The  same  view  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  but  is  open  to  the  nnanswerable  objection  that 
Lnonllns  is  distinctly  described  as  crossing  the  Tigris  before  he 
advanced  upon  Tigranocerta ;  and  no  mention  of  that  river  is  found 
in  connection  with  the  siege  of  the  capital  (St,  Martin,  Memolres  stur 
VArmenie^  vol.  i.  p.  171-173;  Ainsworth's  Travels  in  Asia  MinoTy 
vol.  ii.  p.  3G1).  Moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  uamo  is  iiitro- 
ducM:d  by  Tliny,  who  thus  desnrilws  tlio  cities  of  Armenia,  "  in 
majore  (Armenia)  Arsamosata  Euphrati  piDximum,  Tigri  Carcathio- 
ccrta,  in  excelso  autem  Tigranocerta  ;  at  in  campiH  juxta  Araxem 
Artaxata"  {II.  N.  vi.  9,  §  26),  cert^unly  indicates  its  occupying  a 
lofty  situation,  not  on  either  of  the  groat  rivers.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  Tacitus,  in  whose  time  Tigranocerta  retained  its  ancient 
name  and  was  still  a  place  of  importance,  places  it  on  a  river 
whidh  he  oills  Kicephorins,  and  at  »  distance  of  only  37  Boman 
miles  from  Nisibis  (Taoitos,  AwmL  zv.  4, 5).  The  latter  statement 
is  at  variance  with  all  other  inferences.  Perhaps  the  most  plansible 
oonjeotnre  is  ihat  whioh  identifies  Tigranocerta  with  the  city  after- 
wards called  Mar^fropolis,  the  site  of  which  seenu  to  be  dearly 
fixed  at  a  pkce  called  Meja  Farkin,abont  27  miles  N.  of  the  Tigris 
snd  N.E.  of  Diarhekr  (see  Eiepert's  Hap  of  Asia  Minor).  St. 
Martin  identified  Martyropolis  with  Carcathiocerta,a  mtj  described 
by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  as  the  capital  of  Sophene,  bnt  this  may  pro* 
bably  be  sought  farther  westward.  Strabo,  however,  in  one  passage 
(zvi.  p.  747)  distinctly  places  Tigranocerta  in  the  region  called 
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MygdooiAy  sontli  of  Mount  Masius ;  and  in  another  (xi.  p.  522\ 
ituxa^  less  definitely,  he  affirms  the  aune  thing.  In  boUi  these 
passages  it  is  mentioned  in  oonnection  with  Nisibis.  Unfurtu- 
nak'ly  a  third  {Xtssage  (xi.  p.  532),  where  ho  meant  to  describe  its 
position  more  accurately,  is  corrupt,  and  cannot  bo  restored  with 
any  certainty.  Indeed  the  whole  comparative  geography  of  these 
legions  is  slill  a  maas  of  confusion. 


NOTE  D,  p.  87. 
BIYKB  AB8ANIAS. 

The  river  Ar.saniaH,  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo,  ia  mentioned 
by  riiny  (v.  24,  §  84)  as  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  and  it  again 
played  an  important  part  in  the  operatloiis  of  the  Boman  genemle 
in  Annenia  against  the  Ftothisn  king  Yologoses  (Taoit.  AsmaL 
KW,  15 ;  IMon  Cass.  Ini.  2 1 ).  fint  tlie  o^y  dae>to  its  identifioation 
is  tbftt  suggested  by  St.  M^n,thatitis  the  same  with  the  Axadsani 
of  Azmeniea  writers,  a  name  applied  by  them  to  the  river  otherwise 
known  hj  its  Turidsh  name  of  Mnxad  Tohai,  whicih  is  in  &ot  the 
aootheni  arm  of  the  Enphzates,  and  in  some  respects  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two.  In  this  case  the  military  importance  of  the 
riw  is  fiilly  aooonnted  for  (St.  Martin,  MSm,  de  tArminie^  vol.  i.  pp. 

171 ).  It  may  bo  observed  that  no  Greek  writer  mentions  the  tvto 
arms  of  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon,  where  he  speaks  of  crossing 
the  £nphratc8  on  his  retreat  through  Armenia  {Anah.  iv.  5,  §  2) 
must  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  southern  branch,  or  Murad  Tchai : 
but  he  has  no  mention  of  tho  n(;rthorn  branch,  which  fiows  by 
Erzi'roum.  Y«^t  it  ia  this  latter  river  which  is  exclmiochj  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  Euphrates  by  btrabo  (xL  p.  527),  as  well 
as  by  riiny  (v.  24,  §  83). 


NOTE  E,  p.  90. 

0AUL8  OH  THE  DAHUBE. 

\Vc  find  rcjx  ated  mention  in  the  wars  of  Mithridatcs  of  lliese 
Keltaj  or  Gaul«,  who  are  represented  as  bordering  upon  the  Daimho, 
or  as  situated  near  the  head  ol  the  Adriatio.   They  may  very 
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prabably  have  been  a  remnant  of  thoeo  who  invaded  Greece  and 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  had  remained  behind 
in  Pannonia  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Stnbo  distinctly  tells  ns 
that  the  Buii  and  Scordisci,  who  at  one  period  ocenpiod  this  tract^ 
from  which  they  had  been  in  his  timo  expelled  by  the  Dacians, 
were  tribes  of  Celtic  or  Gaulish  origin  (  vii.  pp.  293,  313).  He 
ascribes  also  the  same  origin  to  the  Tauriscans,  who  occupied  a 
jmrt  of  the  regions  called  by  the  Romans  Noricum  (Px  p.  293). 
This  position  buflficicntly  explains  the  impoi-taucc  attached  to  their 
co-operation  by  Mithridates,  in  regard  to  his  proposed  invasion  of 
Italy  (see  Appian,  Mithridat.  c.  119).  He  is  not  likely  to  have 
entertained  any  relation  with  the  Celts  of  Gaul  itself,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  the  term ;  nor  would  their  alliance  have  been  of 
material  assistance  to  hia  plans.  The  ethnology  of  these  regions 
at  this  period  is  extremely  obsoure,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  tlttt 
there  ensted  to  a  oonsideEable  extent  Gaulish  taoesi  intermiaDsd 
with  the  lUyrian  and  Thiaoian  tribes  (Strabo,  2.  c).  All  these 
tribes  were,  at  a  later  period,  inelnded  under  the  name  of  Fuh 
nonians,  when  the  Soman  province  of  that  name  was  oousU toted  ; 
bat  Umj  appear  to  have  in  reality  belonged  to  dlibrent  xaoai^  and 
oompoeed  a  veiy  heterogeneoos  assemUage. 

At  this  period,  so  fiu*  as  we  can  gstiier  tarn  Strabo^  it  woold 
seem  that  the  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Southern  Honguy,  north 
of  the  Dannbe,  were  occupied  by  the  Getie ;  while  the  Bastsnus. 
a  Sarmatian  tribe,  held  the  tract  extending  firom  the  l^yias 
(Dniester)  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

It  is  certain  that  Mithridates  from  an  early  period — probaUj  as 
soon  as  he  had  extended  his  own  nominal  dominion  as  far  as  the 
Dniester — had  begun  to  form  diplomatic  relations  with  the  nations 
beyond  that  river  to  the  west,  and  to  raibo  auxiliary  levies  among 
them.  Some  of  these  were  undoubtedly  Gauls :  and  wo  find 
Bitaetus,  a  leader  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  in  immediate  attendance 
on  Mitliridates  at  his  death,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  fallen 
monarch  to  despatch  him,  on  the  express  ground  of  his  long  and 
fiuthful  services  (Appian,  Mithridat.  c.  111). 
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NOTE  F,  p.  92. 

ZEUGMA. 

Thil  hat  is  more  tlian  once  mentioned  hy  Strabo,  and  is  essen- 
tial  to  m  olear  oompiehfinsion  of  the  geography  of  Mesopotamia.  Bnt 
unfortunately  that  geographer  has  himself  fallen  into  error  by  oon- 
necting  the  Zeugma,  whioh  was  in  his  day  become  well  known  as  the 
eatablished  place  of  paange  of  the  Euphrates,  with  that  at  Samosata, 
considerably  higher  tip  the  river ;  hence  he  repeatedly  designates 
it  as  the  Zeugma  of  Commagene  (to  koto  Ko^^ayrjvrjv  ^rvy/ia— and 
in  one  place  distinctly  states  that  it  was  close  to  Samosata — ('Atto 
Sofuxrarajf  Trjq  K^ofJifxayTp^  ^  irpo^  tt]  8ia)3(urci  Kai  tu>  Ztvyfiari  KtiraL, 
xiv.  2,  §  29,  p.  664).  The  distance  also  which  he  gives,  of  2000 
stadia  from  Thapsacus,  would  agree  much  better  with  Samosata 
than  with  the  other  Zeugma. 

But  the  position  of  the  true  Zeugma  is  fixed  by  the  disimces 
given  by  Isidorus  (nearly  a  contemporary  of  Strabo)  in  i>rocceding 
from  thence  to  Niccphorium  on  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  by  that 
given  by  Strabo  himself  (p.  749)  of  1400  stadia  (140  G.  miles)  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issns,  wMoh  is  veiy  nearly  ooneet  Pliny  also  gives 
die  distaaoe  of  the  Zeugma  tnm  Samoiata  at  75  Boman  mileti 
which  ia  a  Teiy  fiar  approximation. 

The  Act  it  that  there  appear  to  have  been  in  all  Uine  plaoes  of 
paenge  in  hahitnal  nee.  1.  That  at  Thapaaoos,  whioh  oontinned 
to  he  in  me  from  the  earliest  agee  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
hut  was  disnaed  long  hefoie  the  time  of  Stnheb  2.  That  oppoeite 
to  the  modem  Bir,  whioh  oame  to  be  generally  adopted  nndmr  the 
Selenmdan  kings,  on  account  of  its  being  the  nearest  and  most 
direct  line  from  their  capital  of  Antioch,  and  to  which  the  name  of 

the  bridge"  (Zeugma)  came  in  oonaequence  to  he  applied.  3. 
That  at  Samosata  itMl^  which  was  apparently  the  customary  plaoe 
of  passage  for  persons  coming  from  Cappadocia  and  Asia  Minor 
(see  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  664).  But  this  must  always  have  been  a  oir> 
cnitous  and  inconvenient  route  from  Antioch. 

A  considerable  town  gradually  arose  at  the  second  of  these  three 
places,  which  retained  the  name  of  Zeugma,  and  appears  to  have 
risen  to  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  as  numerous  coins 
are  found  with  this  name.    There  had  previously  boon  a  city 
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founded  by  Seleucua  on  the  opposite  bank,  doubtless  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river.  This  is  called  by  Strabo 
bcleucia,  by  Isidorus  Apamea,  and  must  have  occupied  the  site  of 
the  modern  Bir,  or  Birehjik,  which  is  6till  the  habitual  plao©  of 
passage  of  caravans,    (bee  Chesney's  Euphralu^ 
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5  1.  Wifii.E  the  Roman  arras  were  extending  the  dominions 
of  the  great  Republic  both  towards  the  east  and  the  west :  and 
her  subject  provinces  now  formed  an  uninterrupted  chain 
from  the  Euphiates  to  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain,  towards 
the  north  they  were  still  confined  within  extremely  narrow 
limits;  and  even  the  range  of  geogiaphical  knowledge  in  this 
direction  was  still  surprisingly  scanty.  We  have  already 
naiked  the  saooessiye  steps  by  which  the  Romans  had  esta- 
blished themselyes  in  the  south-east  of  Ganl,^  and  formed  in 
that  oonntry  a  regular  province  extending  horn  the  Alps  to 
the  Ceyennes  and  the  Garonne,  and  northward  to  the  Lake 
Lemannus  (the  Lake  of  Geneva),  which  marked  at  this  period 
the  most  northerly  limit  of  the  Roman  Empire.'  Within 
thcsi'  boiunlaries  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  strong  tincture 
of  Italian  civilization  was  rapidly  diffusing  itself,  as  it  had 
already  done  through  the  kindred  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps :  lioman  traders  had  established 
themselves  in  large  numbers  in  the  principal  towns  of  "the 
pioTince,"  *  and  the  two  Boman  colonies  of  Aquie  SextisB  and 
Karbo  became,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  important  centres 
of  civilization,  as  well  as  strongholds  in  support  of  the  Boman 
dominion.  But  since  the  sabjection  of  the  Allobroges  and 
the  annexation  of  Tonlonse  and  its  territory  no  attempt  was 
made  to  extend  the  actual  limits  of  the  Boman  territory  in 
this  direction. 

'  Sec  Chaj>Ur  XVIII.  net.  1.  '  of  Ca-wir,  of  "the  Provinor,"  without 

'  Ck8.  de  li.  (i.  i.  2.  I  any  further  dbtiuction.  »liould  be  iitill 

'  (^oero.  Oral,  pro  M.  Fonteio,  c.  I.      retained      a  proper  name  bj  tlie  re- 
It  is  singular  that  the  name  thus  i  gion  huwoII  known  Ofen  it  the  preaent 
applied  by  the  Uoiuans  before  the  time  '  day  as  I'roveMt, 
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Tlie  Senate  iuileed  pursued"  to  some  extent  the  same  policy 
as  elsewhere,  by  entering  into  relations  more  or  less  friendly 
with  the  ditlerent  tribes  or  nations  bordering  upon  the  Koman 
proyince :  more  especially  with  the  two  powerfiil  tribes  of  the 
Arverni  and  the  ^^^dui,  both  of  whom  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  allies  and  "  friends  "  of  the  Roman  people/  Even  the 
German  chieftain  ArioTistns,  who  had  eroased  the  Rhine  with 
a  nnmeions  body  of  his  conntrymen,  and  established  himself 
in  the  tenitory  of  the  Seqnani  (Fianehe  Comt^)  leoeiTed  a 
similar  appellation.*  Bnt  while  the  Roman  GoTemment 
ooold  not  regard  with  indifference  the  movements  and  political 
relations  of  the  bui  bui  iau  nations  on  its  immediate  frontier,  it 
appears  to  have  refrained  from  anything  like  active  inter- 
ference: a  policy  which  was  observed  with  unusual  moderation 
by  successive  governors  of  the  province  for  a  period  of  about 
half  a  century. 

During  this  interval  however  the  newly  established  province 
in  Qmi  had  been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  passing  tempest 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones— a  move- 
ment which  for  a  time  was  sufficient  to  strike  tenor  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Romans  themselves.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  abodes  or  ethnic  relations  of  these  two  allied 
nations — a  question  npon  which  theie  is  much  difference 
of  statement  among  ancient  writers,  and  equal  diversity  of 
opinion  among  mmlem  ethnographers* — there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  invaded  the  Ivoman  i)rovince  from  the  north,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Helvetians  and  Ambrunes — both  of  thi'm 
undoubtedly  Gaulish  tribes :  and  after  defeating  successive 
Koman  consuls,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
tide  of  invasion,  they  poured  like  a  flood  over  the  province 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  formidable  inroad, 
like  many  similar  irmptions  of  the  northern  barbarians  under 
the  Roman  Empiie^  seems  to  have  swept  over  the  country 


*  Cm.  de  B.G.  L  S3,  iS.  Tacit  AnnaL  xl  25.  '  Cea.  B.G.  i.  43. 

•  Bee  UIIhub's  Oemania  <^  TWiwm  p.  188. 
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without  leaving  any  permanent  traces:  and  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Teutones  by  Marios  in  the  plains  near  Aquas 
SextisB  (B.C.  102),  the  Koman  provinoe  appean  to  have  speedily 
fdapsed  into  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

)  2.  The  whole  aspect  of  aflGuis  was  altered  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Caesar  in  B.a  58  to  the  goveniment  of  Txansalpine 
Gaul,  which  he  for  the  first  time  oomlnned  with  that  of  the 
dsalpine  pioyinoe  of  the  same  name.*  His  object  in  accepting 
the  command  was  undoubtedly  to  rival  the  fame  which  Pompey 
had  eurned  by  his  successes  in  the  Kast,  and  he  mad«'  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Gaul  under 
the  dominion  of  Kome.^  In  the  course  of  nine  years  tliat 
he  remained  in  command,  B.c.  58-50,  he  carried  on  hostilities, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  in  almost  every  parti  of 
the  country,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  coast  of  Brittatiy,  and 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  months  of  the  Bhine ;  and  when  he 
iioslly  quitted  the  proyince  to  carry  on  the  Civil  War,  he 
ooold  Curly  boast  of  having  reduced  the  whole  of  Transalpine 
Gaol  to  a  state  of  snbjeetion  as  complete  as  that  in  which  he 
finmd  the  original  Boman  prorinoe. 

The  first  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  arms  was  famished 
him  by  one  of  those  national  movements  that  appear  to  have 
been  so  common  alike  among  the  Gaulish  and  German  mces. 
The  Helvetians,  who  had  previously  taken  part  in  the  great 
invasion  uf  tho  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had  determined  to  emi- 
grate in  a  mass  from  tho  abodes  they  then  occupied,  with  a 
▼iew  to  establishing  themselves  in  a  more  fertile  region  in  the 
west  of  Gaul.  Their  superiority  in  arms  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  GrauUsh  tribes  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  due,  according 
to  CeBsar,  to  the  continual  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Grermans, 


*  The  provinces  of  Cisalpinn  C!!iiil 
•ad  Illjhcum  had  been  in  Ibe  Hrei 
hwhiOBe  oopfared  upon  Ommt  bf  the 

people,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  tho 
Utttigatioa  of  the  tribune  Vatiniua,  to 
vhkb  the  MMiite  ftflennudB  added 
Tkinaalpinc  Gaul  also. 
■  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Gioero^ 


in  his  oration  De  ProvinciiA  Cotmdari- 
Aim,  held  as  early  as  the  spring  of  &.O. 
56.  **  G.  CMtfiB  longe  aiiam  ▼idee 
futsso  rationcm.  Non  enim  sibi  solum 
cum  iis,  quoB  jam  armatos  contra  popu* 
lam  Bomaniim  videbat,  bellaQdnm  eate 
dnxit,  8ed  totam  (>alliam  in  noetnin 
ditionom  esse  redigendam,"  c.  18»  §  82. 
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in  wliich  tluy  wore  involved  by  their  cxpose^l  situation  in 
immediate  proximity  with  those  formidable  warriors.*  Count- 
ing on  this  superiority  and  on  the  terror  of  their  name,  they 
had  hoped  to  traverse  the  central  districts  of  Gaul  with  little 
difficulty.  But  the  intervention  of  Ccesar  completely  changed 
the  state  of  the  case.  He  fell  upon  their  lear-gnard  as  they 
were  passing  the  Ann  (Sa6ne)»  sad  cut  to  pieces  a  large 
nmnber  of  them,  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  pagu$  of  the 
TiguiinL^  Folloiring  np  the  march  of  the  main  body,  he 
pnrsned  them  through  the  land  of  the  iEduins,  defeated  them 
a  second  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bibracte,  ami  complotod 
their  destruction  within  the  borders  of  the  I.iiiixonos,  where 
the  remnant  of  tliis  formidable  host  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion. 

This  first  campaign  is  memorable  not  only  for  the  ability 
and  boldness  with  which  Caesar  pushed  forward  into  the  heart 
of  Gaul,  to  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles  from  the  firontier 
of  the  Boman  prorince;  but  still  more  from  the  picture  it 
presents  to  ns,  Ir^  an  eye-witness  and  an  obseryer  of  first-rate 
intelligence^  of  one  of  those  great  national  moyements,  such 
as  we  read  of  in  earlier  times  among  the  Ganls,  and  which 
became  so  frequent  among  the  (German  and  Slayonisn  nations 
before  the  close  of  the  Boman  Empire.  The  Helyetians  left 
home  (according  to  documents  found  in  their  camp  and  cited 
by  Ca'sar)  to  the  number  of  oG8,000  souls,  includiug  nu  n, 
women  and  children.  Less  than  a  third  of  these  (alx)ut 
110,000)  returned  to  their  native  country  after  their  dual 

•  Cms.  B.  Gil.  f  TollgCTii  or  Tu^eni,  as  Uking  part  ia 

•  The  llelvotiana  were  at  ihu  limo     the  invft.sion  of  tlu?  Cimbrijis  c«rt»inly 


diyided  into  four  principal  fa(fi  or 
oantona,  of  which  the  Tijnirini  were 
one ;  another,  the  pagus  Vt-rlogenuB, 
it!  nlflo  Dientioucd  by  Ctesar  (/j.  O.  i. 
27):  the  names  of  the  other  two  are 
unknown,  but  the  hypothesis  adopted 
by  Walckenaer  {G^ogr.  de$  Oaulet, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  811),  and  favoured  by  Dr. 
LoDg,  that  they  wen  the  tribes  men 


plansible  enough.  Both  names  tab* 
fleouently  disappear  from  history. 

The  neighliouring  tribes  of  the 
Rauracij  Boii,  Tulingi,  and  Latovici 
joined  the  Helyetians  in  this  move- 
ment, l)ut  iirt*  expressly  tlistiiiguished 
from  them  (ibid.  v.  20).'  Of  these  the 
Banraci  certainly  dwelt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Basle :  tlie  Boil  came  fnm 


tinned  by8trabo(iv.  p.  183.vii.  p.293),  Noricum  (Cne.  2.  a);  the  other  two 
under  tlic  name*  of  tne  Ambronee  and  i  aie  onknowB. 
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defeat.^  Yet  their  chiefs  appear  to  have  found  no  (lifliculty 
in  uitiviiii^  this  unwieldy  nuiss  across  a  hirge  part  of  Ganl,  and 
bad  it  not  l)een  for  the  intervention  of  Caesar,  there  is  no 
leaaon  to  doubt  that  they  would  hare  successfully  ejected 
their  original  project  of  a  national  emigration. 

§  3.  Ciesar's  second  campaign  (in  the  same  year  with  the 
preoeding,  bxl  58)  brought  him  in  contact  with  a  still  more 
formidable  enemy.  For  some  time  previoualy  to  his  arrival 
the  Graols  had  sofTered  severely  ttom  the  incursions  of  the 
Gennan  tribes  beyond  the  Bhine :  and  cme  of  these  German 
leaders,  a  chieftain  named  Ariovistus,'  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
Uishing  himself  in  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  8e(juani,  while  fresh  swarms  of  invaders  had  either 
already  crossed  the  Rhine,  or  were  assembling  on  its  banks 
with  a  view  to  occupy  the  more  fertile  and  bett<'r  cultivated 
lantls  on  the  other  side  of  it.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
Gaulish  chiefs  implored  the  succour  of  Cajsar,  who  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  the  opening :  and  after  a  fruitless 
pretence  of  negotiation,  attacked  and  defeated  Ariovistus  in 
the  plains  of  Upper  Alsace,  about  50  miles  from  the  Rhine/ 
The  slanghter  was  immense ;  the  remains  of  the  Gennan  army 
were  driyen  across  the  river;  and  for  some  time  all  attempts 
en  their  part  to  recross  it  in  this  direction  were  effectually 
checked." 


*  Ca?^.  li.  O.  i.  29.  Tl.c  sUtenn  nt 
that  o!)ly  I»2,000  of  the  original  etni- 
parit:» — jiKt  a  fourth  of  th<'  wlinl(» — 
Wen:  capable  of  bearing  urnid,  aUows 
bow  large  a  proportion  of  women  and 
diililn  n  took  part  i'ti  n  miglBtlWJ  move- 
ment of  this  rharu«'t«  r. 

•  ArioristuH  isrjiUcil  by  Bome  motlem 
»rit«.re,  kini:  "f  the  Suevi,  Imt  he  is 
n»'Ter  tw>  termed  by  Cios-ar,  who  atylea 
him  simply  »  **king  of  tho  Gormana" 
(ni  Geriiianr.rntTi,  //.  <i.  i.  HI).  'rh<> 
fr>rf«'8  nndt-r  bin  comnmnd  wcrr  u  mixe»l 
multitude  from  n  nnmbor  of  German 
trilMH,  who  appear  to  have  flneked 
around  bis  standard  for  the  sake  of 
pin.  The  cnnmenition  of  tbene  tribes 

VOL.  II. 


in  c.  51  docs  nut  Boem  to  imply  tliat 
the  Bnevi  were  in  any  predominant 

numljors. 

*  The  site  of  this  buttle  cannot  bo 
determined  with  any  prceision.  Tlio 
8tatem<  lit  tliat  tlif  route<l  (JernmnH 
fled  from  the  liiM  lor  about  fifty  miles 

;  to  the  banks  of  tho  Rhine  (e.  ."iS  extr-X 
does  not  prove  that  this  wa.**  the  i^hnrkH 
distiince  to  that  river.  Dut  it  renders 
it  improbable  that  it  was  fought  m 
n-  ar  thi'  Hhin«^  as  the  site  Ix-twrcn 
Mulhau-en  and  Thann  whieli  is  lixe»l 

I  U|)»m  by  the  Kmi)eror  Napoleon  (Ifii* 
toire  ilr  Jiih  i'  r»'y(ir,  vol.  ii.  p.  86). 

j      *  Cics.  Ii.  O.  i.  :>7  51. 
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The  political  const MjutMicos  of  this  victory  were  immense. 
It  may  be  said  to  havr'  pnu  tically  decided  for  centuries  the 
question  wlu'tlicr  (laul  should  become  a  lloman  province  or 
be  subjected  to  its  German  neighboars.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
interesting  to  the  geogiapher  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
Boman  army  ever  came  in  sight  of  the  Bhine — ^that  great 
river  that  was  to  fom  for  so  long  a  period  the  mnoh  contested 
faairier  between  them  and  the  barbarians. 

§4.  The  eampaigns  of  the  following  year  (B.a  57)  weie 
spread  over  a  much  wider  field.  After  the  eloae  of  his  opera- 
tions in  the  preceding  year  Oaesar  had  established  the  winter 
qnartetB  of  his  legions  in  the  land  of  the  Sequani,  instead  of 
witlidniwing  them  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province : 
a  step  which  was  justly  regarded  by  tlie  Gauls  as  a  sign  of  his 
intention  to  subdue  tlie  whole  country.*  The  conse([uence 
was  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  Beli^jr,  who  at  this  period 
occupie<l  the  whole  region  north  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
combined  togetlu  r  to  expel  the  Boman  intruders.^  The  Bemi 
alone  adhered  to  the  lioman  canse^  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  intelligence  fbmished  by  them,,  and  the  support  in  aims  of 
the  .SidnanSy  Ostsar  was  able  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into 
the  enemy's  territory.  He  crossed  the  river  Axona  (Aisne), 
defeated  tiie  combined  forces  of  the  Belgians  who  had  attacked 
his  camp,  reduced  in  succession  the  Suessiones,  Bellovaci  and 
Ambiani ;  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by  a  decisive  defeat 
of  the  Nervii,  the  most  formidable  and  warlike  of  all  the 
Belgian  trilx^s.  The  Aduatuci,  who  occupie<l  the  country 
about  the  contliit  nee  of  the  Sambre  and  jMeuse,  were  the  last 
to  oppose  the  Roman  general  in  arms,  but  their  capit4il  city 
or  stnmghold  was  taken  after  a  short  siege,  and  its  fall  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  lemaiuiug  iielgian 
tribes. 

While  Ca  sar  hims(  If  was  thus  engage<l  in  the  north  of 
Gauly  he  had  detached  P.  Crassus  with  a  single  legion  to  the 


*  OuL  J}.  G.  li.  1.  '  8ee  Note  A.ii.  181 
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legions  boideniig  on  the  Western  Ooean*  His  Kentonant  was 
apparently  fimimbly  receiTed,  and  was  able  to  annonnoe  the 
sohmiBsum  and  Mendly  disposition  of  the  tribes  known  to  the 
Oanls  by  the  name  of  Armoricans,  who  occupied  Brittany  and 

the  west  of  Nomiaiidy.  These  comprised  the  Veueti,  Osismii, 
Curius(»Iit?r,  IJnelli,  Esnvii,  Aiilcrei  and  Kedonos.  The  nations 
alonj;  the  course  of  t\w  L(»iro,  the  Nainnetes,  Andes,  Turones, 
and  Camutes  were  equally  favoural)le :  P.  Crassus  took  up  his 
winter  quarteis  among  the  Andes,^  while  other  legions  were 
stationed  among  the  Turones  and  Carnntes,  and  Ca?sar  himself 
repaired  to  Italy  for  the  winter  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  of 
Gaul  was  effectnally  subdued.' 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  show  the  futility  of  this  confidenee. 
Already  before  the  middle  of  the  winter  Seryius  Galba,  who 
had  been  dispatched  with  a  single  legion  to  keep  in  order  the 
Alpine  tribes  in  the  upper  yalley  of  the  Rhone— the  Kantuates, 
Verag^  and  Sedttni,  was  attacked  in  his  winter  quarters,  and 
thouirh  he  repulsed  tlio  assiiilants  with  loss,  he  was  compelle<l 
to  aljamlon  the  intention  of  wintering  at  Octodurus  (]\[artigny) 
where  he  had  first  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  descend  into 
the  more  tranquil  regions  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The 
object  uf  Caesar  in  posting  one  of  his  legions  in  these  moun- 
tain regions  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  tlio  Pennine  Alps 
(the  Great  St.  Bernard) — a  pass  which  was  already  fretjuented 
by  traders,  though  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  subject  to 
heavy  exactions  ham  tiie  tribes  who  occupied  it^  This  pur- 
pose was  for  the  time  wholly  frustrated :  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  its  resumption  by  Giesar  during  his  Ghtulish  wars. 

§  5.  In  the  following  spring,  B«a  56,  a  much  more  formidable 
danger  arose  among  the  Armorican  tribes  in  the  north-west  of 
Gaul,  which  had  been  lately  reduced  to  submission  by  P.  Crassus. 


*  It  was  doabtlofifl  on  thid  occnsion 
tb»t  P.  CnmoB  ooUectcd  the  infor- 

innt'nn  rvuf^frniri'^  iho  CiifgiteridcH  or 
Tin  liiLtnii^,  whii  h  is  referred  to  by 
8tnbo(iii.  5.  §  II). 

•  Cm.  B.  G,  iL  86. 


'  Gansa  mittendi  fuit,  quod  iturper 
Alpes,  quo  magno  onm  perieolo,  mag- 

nbqne  cum  piTtoriw  mernitorc.-*  inj 
conauorant,  uatolieri  volubat"  (B.  G. 
iit  1). 
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These  tribes,  finding  that  what  the  BomanB  aimed  at  was  not 
merely  nominal  submiflsion,  bnt  real  subjectioo,  conspired 
together  with  the  ?iew  of  expelling  the  invader.  They  were 
essentially  a  maritime  people,  especially  the  Yeneti,  who  held 
the  chief  control  over  the  neighbourinrr  seas,  having  many  ships 
of  large  size,  with  which  they  traded  to  liritain,  and  by  the 
habit  they  had  acquire<l  of  navigating  these  stormy  se<i8,  had 
attained  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  eommeree  of  the  adjoinir.12^ 
regions.^  With  them  were  united  tiie  auxiliary  squadrons 
of  thi'  other  Armorican  states  already  alluded  to ;  but  besides 
tliese  they  obtained  assistance  from  the  more  distant  Morini 
and  ^lenapii,  and  drew  succonrs  from  the  opposite  island  of 
Britain— the  name  of  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Roman  history.* 

The  war  was  long  protracted  and  laborious ;  principally  owmg 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  admirably  described  by 
Cesar.  The  land  of  the  Yeneti — ^the  present  department  of  the 
Morbihan — ^was  low  and  rocky,  intersected  by  shallow  inlets  of 
the  sea,  on  the  promontories  and  tongues  of  land  between  which 
their  towns  were  .-ituatLnl,  in  positions  almost  inaccessible  by 
land,  and  ditlicult  of  approach  by  sea  on  account  of  the  shoals 
an<l  rocks,  and  rapid  alternations  of  the  tides,  to  which  the 
Komans  were  little  accustonn^d.  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  that  Caesar  was  able  to  assemble  a  fleet 
capable  of  coping  with  that  of  the  Veneti  and  their  allies,  who 
were  able  to  put  to  sea  with  not  less  than  220  ships,  fully 
manned  and  equipped,  and  far  superior  in  size  and  strength 
to  those  that  the  Romans  could  bring  against  them.^  The 
account  giyen  by  GsBsar  of  the  ships  used  by  the  Yeneti  is 
remarkable,  and  shows  an  advance  in  navigation  far  beyond 
that  usually  ascribed  to  these  semi-barbarous  na^ns.  They 
were  of  largo  size,  rising  so  high  out  of  the  water  that 
the  Uonians  <\)uld  hardly  assail  them  with  missiles,  and  even 
when  they  raised  turrets  on  their  galleys  these  did  not  equal 


>  Cies.  B.  0.  iu.  8.  ■  Ibid.  iii.  9.  <  lUd.  iii.  14. 
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in  height  the  poops  of  the  Gaulish  ships.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  built  wholly  of  solid  oak,  so  that  the  beaks  of  the 
galleys  made  Tery  little  impiession  npon  them.  Their  sails 
were  made  of  hid«s  or  leather  to  withstand  the  yiolemre  of  the 
gales  in  these  seas,  and  their  anchors  were  fiistened  with  chains 
instead  of  cables.'  The  Boman  fleet  was  composed  in  part  of 
long  ships  or  galleys  built  in  the  Loire  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, partly  of  vessels  I'liruislud  by  the  (Jaiilish  tribes,  of  the 
Pictonrs  and  Santones  who  adhorcfl  to  the  Roman  alliance* 
But  the  courage  and  skill  of  Dccinuis  lirutuH,  wlio  commanded 
it,  triumphed  over  all  the  advantages  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
defeated  the  allied  fleet  in  a  decisive  action  with  such  loss, 
that  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
Veneti  and  of  all  their  maritime  allies. 

The  other  operations  of  the  year  weze  of  comparatiyely  little 
importance.  But  while  GsBsar  was  engaged  in  the  war  with 
the  Aimoiicansy  his  lieutenant  P.  Orassus  had  reduced  to  sub- 
jection almost  the  whole  of  Aquitania,  extending — as  the  term 
is  used  by  Ceesar — firom  the  Ghuonne  to  the  Pyrenees.  A  few 
mountain  tril)es  alono  remained  in  arms,  whom  he  was  deterred 
by  the  lateness  of  the  season  from  following  into  their  rugged 
fiLstnesses.'  Caesar  himself  Ijefore  the  close  of  the  season  made 
an  expedition  against  tlie  distant  nations  of  the  3Iorini  and 
the  Mena])ii,  who  had  made  no  signs  of  submission,  but  they 
retreated  before  his  approach  into  the  vast  forests  and  marshes 
with  which  their  country  was  almost  wholly  covered,  into 
which  he  found  it  impracticable  to  pursue  them.* 

§  6.  At  the  dose  of  this  third  year's  campaign,  as  remarked 
by  Dr.  Merivale,  "the  only  members  of  the  Gaulish  race 
who  retained  their  liberty  were  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Pyi^ees  and  the  amphibious  wanderers  of  the  Waal  and  the 
Scheldt."*  But  Cesar  did  not  want  employment  for  his 
legions,  and  the  campaign  <^  the  following  year  (b.c.  55)  was 


»  C  /r.-ar,  B.  G.  iii.  13,  14. 
•  ll.i.l.  I»,  11. 
'  Ibid.  20-27. 


>  Ibid.  28, 29. 

*  iIiWorfo/i|piii0,TRil.i.p..858. 
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rendered  memorable  as  the  first  oeeasion  on  which  the  Roman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  lihine  into  Germaixy,  and  across 
the  sea  into  Britain. 

The  occasion  for  the  former  enterprise  was  furnished  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Germans  themselves.    The  Usipetes  and 
Tencteri,  two  German  tribes  that  had  ooonpied  a  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  oonne,^ 
finding  ihemaeiTeB  hard  pressed  by  the  powerfiil  nation  of  the 
Sueyi,  who  were  gradually  extending  tbemselvea  to  the  west, 
and  subduing  or  expelling  all  the  tribee  that  lay  between  tiiem 
and  the  Bhine,  had  crossed  that  riyer  and  established  ihem- 
selves  in  the  territory  of  the  Menapii.   Hence  they  spread 
without  dillieiilty  into  the  adjoining  regions,  and  were  ex- 
tending tlieir  incursions  on  every  side  when  Ca  sar  arrived  in 
that  part  of  Gaul,  and  after  a  brief  negotiation  attacked  and 
defeated  them  between  the  ^leuse  and  the  Kliine,  driving 
them  with  great  slaughter  into  the  one  river  or  the  other. 
But  a  large  body  of  their  cavalry  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  across  the  Bhine,  and  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  the 
Sugambri,^  who  made  common  cause  with  the  fugitives,  and 
refused  the  demands  of  Ca}sar  to  deliver  them  up,  alleging 
that  the  Bomans  had  no  right  to  inter£are  beyond  tiie  Bldne. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ubians,  the  only  people  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  riyer  who  had  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
Bome^  entreated  Ciesar  to  cross  the  Bhine  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Sueri  and  their  allies.   He  in  consequence  con- 
structed a  bridge  across  the  riyer — a  work  which  wjis  accom- 
plished with  marvellous  celerity,  being  euin})leted  within  ten 
days  from  its  first  commencement^ — and  passed  it  with  his 


*  Cm.  B.  O.  {▼.  1.  Both  these  names 

horn  npfM  sr  f  r  tin-  fir-t  time,  but 
arc  afberwartiti  ri  |>catedly  mentioned 
during  the  wara  of  the  fionunis  with 
the  r.'onnniis.  They  were  on  tliis  oc- 
casion effectually  driven  out  of  Gaul, 
•nd  never  again  enweeJ  the  Rhine. 

•  Pec  note  t(»  next  pa?e. 

>  B.  G.  iv.  18.  The  exact  place 
vheie  GMHtf  oonatmoted  this  cele- 


brated bridge  cannot  be  determined, 

but  it  may  be  fixed  within  definite 
limits.  The  history  of  the  cuui}^>aifm, 
combined  with  the  natnnl  geography 
of  th*-  ronntrr,  and  the  cour«3  of  the 
river,  It  Hve  no  doubt  that  it  must  be 
placed  between  Coblents  and  Ander- 
nach,  prol>iihIy  in  the  neigh l>oHrhi)o<l 
of  Neuwied  "(see  Ukcrt,  Germaniu, 
p.l8f  note). 
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whole  aimy.  But  the  Sneyi  and  Bogambri,  on  the  fiist  mtelli* 
genoe  of  the  conitmction  of  the  bridge,  had  withdrawn  mto 
the  interior  of  the  vast  forests  with  which  their  territories 

abounded.  Thither  CcLsar  did  nut  tkiuk  fit  to  follow  tliem, 
and  after  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  Sugambri  near  the 
river  he  contented  himself  with  this  demonstration,  and  re- 
erossed  the  bridge^  after  having  spent  only  eighteen  days  on 
German  soil.* 

§  7.  He  had  previously  made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Britain ;  an  enterprise  to  which  he  was  pro- 
bably urged  more  by  the  desire  of  the  fiune  to  be  earned  by 
being  the  first  Roman  general  to  set  foot  in  that  remote  and 
little-known  island,  than  by  any  hope  of  real  advantage.  The 
sommer  was  indeed  so  &T  advanced  that  he  oould  not  look  for 
any  great  resnlts,  and  he  took  with  him  only  two  legions, 
intending  this  first  expedition,  if  we  may  tmst  his  own  account, 
rather  as  a  mere  reconnaissance  than  as  a  serious  invasion. 
Sailing  from  the  Portus  Itius,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  the 
Morini,^  which  aflfonlcMl  the  shortest  passage  into  the  island, 
he  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  succeeded  in  eflecting  a 
landing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  DeaL'  But  ho  scarcely  penetrated  at  all  into  the 
interior,  his  cavalry,  which  had  sailed  from  a  different  {tort, 
having  £aiied  in  accomplishing  their  passage,  while  his  fleet 
sofieied  severely  from  a  storm,  aooompanied  by  the  unwonted 
phenomenon  of  spring  tides.  Under  these  circnmstanoes  he 
determined  to  return  to  the  mainland ;  and  contented  himself 
with  repulsing  an  attack  of  the  Britons  on  his  camp,  which  was 
followed  by  a  pretence  of  submission  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

§  8.  The  very  imperfect  success  of  this  first  attempt  only 
stimulated  liim  to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  following  spring 

*  lUd.  19.  This  !■  the  firat  occasion  |  appear  in  history.  They  dwelt  at  this 

on  which  the  Sugftinliri  «  r  Sioaiubri,      period  on  tlic  rit;ht  bank  of  the  Rhine, 

ihe  name  of  whom  waa  aftcrworda  ao  ^  uurtb  of  tlie  Ul>ii. 
fiunUinr  to  the  Bomaoe-the  **o»do       *  Bee  Note  B,  p.  186. 

gMideotei  SiauBbri"  of  Horaoe—  I    *  Bee  Note  0,  p.  187. 
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(B.a  54).  He  caused  a  large  number  of  ships  to  be  bcdlt  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  inyasion,  and  assembled  not  less  than 
600  SQch  yesselSf  besides  28  ships  of  war.'  With  this  groat 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  he  carried  fiye  complete  legions  and 

2000  cavalry,'  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Straits  without 
any  loss,  and  landed  at  tlie  same  plaee  as  the  year  before,  but 
this  time  without  opposition,  tlie  natives  having  withdmwn 
into  tlie  interior  at  the  sight  of  so  formidable  an  armament. 
His  first  action  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  a  river  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  :^  thence  he  pushed  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  island  as  far  as  the  more  important  river  Tamesis 
(Thames),  which  bounded  the  territory  of  Cassivellaiiniis,  king 
or  chief  of  the  Trinobantes.  This  chieftain  had  been  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  British  forces,  but  appears  to 
have  abandotied  the  defence  of  the  maritime  districts  as  hope- 
less, and  withdrew  at  once  across  the  Thames,  the  line  of  which 
he  hoped  to  defend  against  the  inyader.  Oaesar  reached  that 
river  at  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  from  the  sea,  at  a  spot 
which,  according  to  the  information  which  he  had  received, 
was  the  only  one  where  the  stream  was  fordable  :^  he  here  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  piissiige  and  capturing  a  "  town  "  or 
stronghold  of  Cassivellaunus  not  far  distant.^  This  was  the 
farthest  point  to  which  he  penetrated.  Several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  hastened  to  send  deputies  and  make  overtures 
f>f  submission,^  and  their  example,  after  a  short  time,  was  foi* 
lowed  by  Cassiyellaunus  himself.  C{esar,apprehen8iYelest  the 
war  should  be  protracted  until  the  close  of  the  summer,  and 
desirous  of  returning  to  Qaxd,  admitted  them  to  favourable 
tenns,  and  contented  himself  with  demanding  hostages  and  the 
imposition  of  a  nominal  tribute.^ 

The  military  operations  in  Gktul  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  had  no  especial  interest  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 


'  Cns.  B.O.Y.2.  1  Soe  Note  D,  p.  138. 

*  IK  8.  *  See  Kote     n.  189. 

•  rrohably  the  Stonr,  which  flows  »  8oc  Note  F,  p.  189 
hy  Canterbury  and  Ilidiborougli.  *  Ibid.  v.  22. 
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The  zeyolt  of  the  (Jennan,  or  Bemi-Geiman,  tribes  of  the 
Ebmones  and  TreTeri,  though  they  saoceeded  in  cutting  off 
one  division  of  his  amy  under  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
enleius  Cotta,  and  grayely  endangering  two  others,  was  un- 

snccessfu],  and  failed  in  producing  any  pennanent  result, 
r.'i'sivr  had  judiciously  posted  all  his  legions,  with  u  single 
t  X(H^|>tion,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgians  (in  the  wid(»r  sense 
of  the  word) :  this  being  upi>arently  the  only  part  of  Gaul 
where  he  expected  any  outbreak.  Jit*  liiinself  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  »Samarobriya  (Amiens),  which  appears  to 
hare  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  those 
regions. 

i  9.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  was  however  still  far  from  being 
complete^  and  the  three  following  campaigns  (b.o.  53, 52,  and 
51),  were  all  employed  in  putting  down  insuirections  of  the 
native  tribes  that  combined  in  defence  of  their  liberties  before 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  subjection  to 
the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  of  these  was  principally  confined 
to  the  Belgian,  or  rather  German,  tribes  of  the  Treveri  and 
E]»urones,  and  the  assistance  sent  them  from  beyond  the 
Khine,  from  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Suevi,  led  Ca'sar  to 
cross  that  river  for  the  second  time.  His  pjissage  was  offccted 
on  this  occasion  a  little  higher  up  than  before,  but  in  the  same 
part  of  its  course.  He  did  not  penetrate  any  farther  into  the 
interior  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  He  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  T^bii,  whose  territory  immediately 
adjoined  the  Rhine ;  but  found  that  the  Suevi  had  retired  on 
his  approach  to  the  farthest  limits  of  their  territory,  where  a 
vast  forest,  called  by  Cnssr  the  8ilva  Bacenis,  separated  them 
from  the  Chemsd'on  the  east;  and  hither  he  judged  it  im- 


•  £.  O.  Ti.  10.  This  is  tho  tiret 
BMntlon  of  the  name  of  the  Gheniaci, 
afterwanlB  m  familinr  to  the  Romans 
during  tbcir  long  wars  in  (iermanj. 
They  appear  to  have  dwelt  at  this  time 
lK;twecn  the  Wescr  and  the  Klhc.  Tlic 
foreai  called  by  IJmar  littcuuia  (a  uama 


not  foand  in  later  writers),  which  ho 
describes  as  ^'silva  inflnito  ma^ita- 
•line"  would  thorifon'  o<irrcsjx*iid  t<) 
the  Harz  and  tho  rangu  of  the  Touto- 
burgor  Wald,  on  the  bofdbn  of  Weal- 
phalii^ 
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pnulont  to  follow  them.  He  therefore  withdrew  u  seeoud  time 
across  the  lihine,  after  a  brief  stay  on  the  Gernian  side  of  the 
river.*  Nevertheless,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
collect  many  interesting  particulars  conceming  tiie  nations, 
inhabitants,  and  natoral  productions  of  Geimanyy  vitk  which 
the  Bomans  now  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted.* 

§  10.  The  following  campaign  (B.a  52),  in  which  the 
standaid  of  revolt  was  raised  by  Y erdngetoriz,  at  the  head  of 
the  Aivemi,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  defection  of  almost 
all  the  Gknlish  tribe»— even  the  fiuthfol  .^ni  being  carried 
away  by  the  contagion  of  example  to  join  in  the  movement — 
was  iu  a  political  sense  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
never  did  the  military  genius  of  Caesar  show  itself  more  con- 
sjiicnously :  but  his  movements  were  eonfined  within  the  limits 
of  Gaul  itself,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  carry  his  arms  l)eyond 
the  districts  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted.  Hence  the 
operations  of  this  year,  interesting  as  they  are  in  a  military  and 
topographical  point  of  view,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  con* 
tributed  materially  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  desultory  hoetilities  of  the 
following  year  (b.o.  51),  which  were  confined  to  snooeasive  par- 
tial revolts  in  different  parts  of  Ganl — among  the  Bellovaoi 
and  Tieveri  in  Belgium,  and  among  the  Fictonea  and  adjacent 
tribes  in  the  west.  The  last  blow  was  given  to  this  final  move- 
ment by  the  reduction  of  Uxellodminm,  a  fortress  of  great 
natural  strcii^xth,'  in  which  the  last  of  the  rebel  leaders  had 
taken  refuge.  The  ca^jture  of  this  stronghold  may  bo  said  to 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  Gaul.  From  this  time  the 
whole  country  from  the  Khone  and  the  lihine  to  the  Western 


*  Cm.  B.  Q,  Ti  9, 10.  29.  the  Cadurci,  it^  anciunt  inlmbit-int^— 

*  IMd.  81-28.  but  nwir  the  frontiers  of  the  Linioutsiu. 
■  The  position  of  Uxello<lunum  may  Tliis  site,  which  was  first  8tiggr8te(l  by 

be  now  oonaiderod  at  eaUhliiihcd  be-  I  D'Auvillo  (XoUc^  de  la  Gatilf,  p.  729X 

jrond ftdonbt  ItOQeapi«dftliiU,nowan-  '  and  adopted  hy  Thierry  (^liist.  de$ 

inhahit<  a,  calh^d  ttwPlqr  ^iMoIOf  near  Gau/o/»,  voL  iii  p.  220).  has  been  fully 

the  north  bank  of  the  DwdogM.  within  i  ooufirmed  by  researches  made  ou  the 

the  limits  of  the  diafatfot  itill  called  spot  hy  order  of  the  Empcrur  Naitoleuu 

Qoerojr,  ft  name  derived  froin  thet  of  |  UL  (See  bis  Fie  deCte,  vol.  a  p.  8i8.) 
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Ocean,  passed,  without  any  further  attempt  at  mistanoe,  under 
the  oidinaiy  administiation  of  a  Boman  pnmnoe,  and  rapidly 
acquired,  in  all  but  the  remotest  districts,  a  strong  tincture 
of  Boman  ciTilisation. 

§  11.  With  regard  to  Gaul  itself  the  effect  of  these  sncoes- 
siTe  campaigns  of  Julius  Ciesar  was  to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
jjreat  country  within  the  domain  of  definite  geographical 
knowledge.  For  the  vapriie  ideas  and  arbitrary  assumptions  of 
pn^vious  authors  were  substituted  tho  distinct  and  clear  state- 
ments of  an  able  observer  and  rem:ukal)l y  lucid  writer.  Our 
good  fortune  in  possessing  the  original  work  in  its  integrity 
renders  this  contrast  still  more  striking  to  us,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  results  thus  obtained  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
had  we  possessed  in  like  manner  the  complete  works  of  some 
of  the  Grreek  writers,  especially  Polybius  and  Fosidonius,  we 
should  probably  haye  found  that  they  possessed,  though  in  a 
somewhat  vague  and  imperfect  form,  a  knowledge  of  many 
nations,  as  well  as  physical  features  of  the  country,  that  are  now 
for  the  first  time  found  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  Ciesar. 

15ut  whatever  allowance  may  require  to  be  made  on  this 
account,  it  is  certain  tluit  Ciesar's  own  record  of  his  o}>s(>rva- 
tions  and  operations  in  Gaul  must  have  formed  for  tlu'  lionians, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  first  foundation  of  all  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  country.  The  brief  geographical  summary 
with  which  he  opens  his  work  states  clearly  the  ethnological 
division  of  the  country  into  three  portions,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us.  difTored  from  one  another  in 
language,  institutions,  and  laws.  These  were  the  Aquitani 
in  the  south,  the  Belgte  in  the  north,  and  the  Celts  or  Gauls 
proper  in  the  intermediate  portion.  Their  boundaries  also  are 
clearly  marked,  the  Gauls  being  separated  from  the  Aquitani 
by  the  river  Garumna  or  Garonne,  and  from  the  Belgie  by 
the  Seine  and  Mame,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  other  passages, 
we  find  him  well  acquainted  \vith  all  the  principal  rivers 
which,  in  the  case  of  Gaul  especially,  form  the  leailing 
iuatures  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country.    Not  only 
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are  the  Seine^  Loire,  and  (Jaronne  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
his  Commentaries,  bnt  their  tribntariesy  the  Mame  (Matrona), 
the  Aisnc  (Axona),  and  the  AUier  (the  Elaver),  were  equally 
well  known  to  him.  He  describes  also  clearly  the  course  of 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Cevennes  (Mons  CelH'iina),  the 
Jura,  and  the  V(>s«;es  (Vosep:us),  as  well  as  the  jrreat  forest 
tract  of  the  Ardennes  (Silva  Arduena),  which  at  tliat  i)erio<l 
constituted  so  important  a  natural  feature  in  the  north  of 
Gaul.*  His  repeated  campaigns  in  Helgium  rendered  liim 
familiar  not  only  with  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse 
(^losa),'  but  with  those  <»f  the  Sambre  (Sabis),  the  Scheldt 
(Scaldis),  and  even  the  Waal  (Vacalus),  which  ho  correctly 
describes  as  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  flowing  into  the  Mense.* 
Bnt  his  knowledge  of  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  which  he  con- 
ceived  to  be  intercepted  between  the  two  rivers,  was  derived 
only  from  hearsay,  and  was  necessarily  imperilsct 

§  12.  Still  more  complete  and  accurate  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  different  nations  and  tribes  that  inhabited  the  oonntry 
at  the  time  of  its  conquest.  Here  his  position  gave  him  ad- 
vantag(\s  which  no  ordinary  geographer  would  have  j)ossess('d  ; 
and  where  he  enumerates  tlie  nations  that  on  diiTer»'nt  oce^i- 
sions  combined  in  arms  against  him,  with  the  force  of  their 
several  contingents,  or  that  successively  submitted  to  his  yoke, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  his  lists  are  based  on  authentic 
materials.  Such  lists  are  found,  of  the  Helvetians  and  their 
allies  in  the  first  book,  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  the  second,  of 
the  Armorican  nations  and  the  Aquitanian  tribes  in  the  third, 
and  a  more  general  enumeration,  comprising  all  the  principal 
populations  of  Ganl  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they  formed  a 
general  league  under  Yercingetorix.  An  examination  of  these 
lists  is  one  of  the  most  satis&otory  things  in  ancient  geo- 


•  His  statement  of  it-  »  xtfnt— thnt 
it  ooverod  a  space  of  more  than  500 
infles  in  length,  from  the  Rhine  and 
the  bor<^•r^<  of  tho  Trovori,  tn  Iho  con- 
fines of  ibo  Norvii  and  ibe  Bemi— i8 
indeed  in  any  caee  »  great  exaggo- 
ratiuii ;  hut  he  Iwre  doafalleM  Hdlowed 


some  vague  pepnlar  eetimate.  B.  O, 
V.  3,  vi  29. 
'  It  mmA  be  mere  cihaiioe  fliaft  tiia 

name  of  the  Moselle  does  nol  oooor  ilk 

the  Commeutaheti. 
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giaphy :  the  greater  part  of  the  names  are  reoognized  at  onoe 
from  their  haying  oontinued  down  to  a  recent  period  to  give 
name  to  the  piOTinoes  or  distriots  where  they  dwelt,  or  being 
stin  retained  in  those  of  their  chief  towns.  A  CQmparatively 
small  number  only  have  disappeared,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  either  obeeoie  or  insignificant  tribes,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  German  races  in  Belgium,  have  been  effaced  by 
the  continual  waves  of  invasion  that  have  swept  over  tkut 
part  of  Gaul. 

In  miiiiy  cjises  also  the  towns  may  readily  be  identified 
from  their  pn.'serviiif!;  tho  names  of  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged,  while  in  others  they  retained  the  same  names  under 
the  Koman  Empire,  and  are  therefore  well  known.  Such  was 
the  case  (among  others)  with  Avaricum  (Bourgcs),  Agedincmn 
(Sens),  Genabom  (Orleans),  and  Lutetia  (Paris),  the  position 
of  which  upon  an  island  in  the  Seine  is  distinctly  noticed*^ 

It  is  a  fiict  peculiar  to  the  geography  of  *Gaul  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  chief  towns  of  the  several  tribes 
gndually  lost  their  own  separate  appellations,  and  were  known 
only  by  those  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  Thus 
Samarobriva,  the  capital  of  the  Ambiani,  became  Ambiani, 
whence  its  modern  name  of  Amiens  ;  Avaricum  of  the 
Bituriges  in  like  manner  ])ass(Hl  into  Bourges  ;  N<jviudunum 
of  the  Suessiones  into  Soissons,  and  so  in  numerous  other 
instanees.  In  all  these  etuses,  however,  the  change  can  be 
readily  followed  :  and  no  doubt  ean  exist  as  to  the  identiliea- 
tion  of  the  cities,  w  liich  have  continued  to  occupy  the  sites  of 
the  original  capitals. 

The  case  is  otherwise  with  iho  great  strongholds  of  the 
Gauls  at  Grergovia  and  Alesia,  both  of  which  sites  were  sub- 
sequently abandoned,  when  their  strength  as  fortresses  had 
ceased  to  be  of  value.  Both  of  them,  however,  can  fortu* 
nately  be  identified  beyond  a  doubt:  the  hill  of  Gergovia 
having  always  retained  its  original  name^  though  uninhabited ; 


•  B.  aviL87. 
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while  thttt  of  Alena  is  still  marked  by  the  Tillage  of  Alise 
Ste.  Beine,  in  a  oommanding  podtioii  on  Hont  AjxxxAb,  about 
12  miles  firom  Montbaid.   It  is  [nobable  also  that  Bibiacte, 

repeatedly  mentioned  by  Ciesar  as  the  capital  of  the  iEdtu, 
ami  eommouly  ideiititiod  with  the  Roman  city  of  Augusto- 
duniini  (Autiin),  really  occupied  a  much  stronj^er  and  more 
elevated  position  on  the  hill  called  I\lont  l>euvray,  some  dis- 
tiince  further  west.*  Uxellodunum,  though  a  site  of  great 
natural  strength,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  a  town  of 
much  importance. 

§  13.  But  if  we  are  struck  with  the  accoracy,  as  well  as  the 
extent,  of  CsBsar's  information  concerning  Gaul — a  oonntry 
which  he  had  tiaTeised  in  all  directions  during  a  space  of 
ten  years — ^the  case  is  Tery  different  with  regard  both  to  Britain 
and  Germany.  In  some  respects  indeed  the  information  ob- 
tained by  CflBsar  with  respect  to  these  two  countries  was  even 
a  more  yalQable  addition  to  the  stock  of  geographical  know- 
ledge previously  existing  than  his  contributions  to  that  of 
(Jaiil.  For  the  notions  concerning  them  to  be  dcriyed  from 
any  earlier  sources  were  so  utterly  vague  and  unsatisfactt>ry. 
that  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  was  able  to  collect  upon  the 
subject — imperfect  as  it  was  was  of  tlic  highest  value,  as 
supplying  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  definite  and  trustworthy 
fact.  He  himself  tells  us  that  when  he  attempted  to  gather 
information  concerning  Britain  from  the  Graulish  traders  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  island,  he  was  nnable  to  learn 
what  were  its  magnitude  and  dimensions,  by  what  nations  it 
was  inhabited,  or  even  what  were  the  largest  and  most  com- 
modious ports.*  Considering  that  an  extensive  trade  was 
undoubtedly  carried  on  between  the  two  countries  and 


*  See  lyAnville,  Notice  de  la  GauJe, 
p.  1  nr. ;  and  a  note  to  Napol^on'e  Vi» 
iUs  (Miiar,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

•  B.  G.  SO.  '*Iteqiie  Toostii  ad 
BC  iindique  mercatoribtiH,  neqtio  quantn 
cflset  iuBulce  maf^nitudo,  ucque  quaa 
ant  qnantK  nfiUones  inoolerent,  neqiie 
qaera  iiaam  belli  haberent  ant  qoiDiia 


in^titutiB  nterentar,  neqae  qui  eescnt 

:hI  umjonim  naviuin  nniltitodilMOi 
idunoi  portu8,  reperire  poterat." 

A  pasH  I  that  is  itutmotive  aa  ahov- 
inf*  tlio  diUiculty  of  pnicnriii*;  iTiform- 
atiun  from  such  sources,  aud  the  con- 
sequent uncertainty  of  all  ilatraienta 
derived  from  them. 
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that  the  southern  or  maritime  districts  of  the  island  were 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  Belgian  origin,  who  retained  the  names 
of  the  paient  races  horn  which  they  had  sprang,'  and  pre- 
aenred  at  least  some  degree  of  politi^  connection  with  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  this  ignorance  was  in  part 
assumed;  bat  it  serres  dearly  to  proye  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  snch  information,  and  fhlly  aooonnts  for  the  vague 
character  of  the  reports  circulated  by  previous  writers. 

§  14.  CVesar  himself  did  not,  as  we  have  soon,  advance  far 
beyond  the  Thames  :  he  landed  on  both  occasions  at  the  same 
point,  and  returned  to  it  again  to  re-embark  for  Gaul.  His 
opfiortunities  of  personal  observation  were  therefore  very 
limited,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held  personal  inter- 
ecmrse  with  any  of  the  more  important  nations  of  the  island, 
except  the  people  of  Cantium  or  Kent — ^who  were,  as  he  remarks, 
by  far  the  most  cirilized  people  in  the  country,  and  differed  bat 
little  from  their  neighboars  in  Ganl~and  the  Trinobantes» 
who  oceapied  a  tract  north  of  the  Thames,  probably  com- 
prising the  modem  counties  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  His 
information  concerning  the  tribes  of  the  interior  was  there- 
fore deriyed  chiefly  from  hearsay ;  as  was  necessarily  the  case 
with  his  general  geographical  notices.  He  describes  the 
island*  as  of  triangular  form,  one  of  the  angles  being  formed 
by  tlie  ]»r(>jecting  point  of  Kent  (Cantium),  another  by  a  pro- 
montory ext(.'nding  towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 
Spain.  The  coast  between  these  two,  which  faced  that  of 
Graul,  was  about  500  miles  in  length.  The  west  coast,  opposite 
to  which  lay  Hibemia,  was  said  to  be  about  700  miles  in 
extent;  while  the  third,  which  faced  the  north  (north-east) 
was  not  less  than  800  miles.  Hibemia*  was  estimated  at  about 


<  s,  a  ▼.12. 

*  IMd.  T.  18. 

•  Altcntm  vergit  aJ  Hispaniam  at- 
one occideutem  solem ;  qua  ex  parte  est 
Hibernia.  dimidto  minor,  ut  lestinwtur, 

nn  Britannia."  Jlii<l.  This  is  the 
mention  in  any  extant  author  of 
Uie  name  of  miemia,  though  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  name  at  leait 


waa  known  to  the  Bomans  long  before^ 
as  was  that  of  leme  to  the  G^reeks. 

The  oxjiri*M,-'i(in  t>f  "  v»'r;;it  ad  Hispa- 
niam"  in  very  singular;  but  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  oonoeived  fho 
positiou  of  Britain  aomo^liat  in  tlx- 
same  manner  that  8tiabo  did ;  though 
ho  distinctly  placed  bi^and  to  tho  weal 
of  it,  and  not  to  tiio  north. 
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two-thiids  of  the  size  of  Britain,  from  which  it  was  sepaiated 
by  a  strait  of  about  the  same  width  as  that  from  Britain  to 
C^aul.  Midway  between  the  two  was  an  island  called  Mona : 
besides  which  nnmerous  other  islands  were  scattered  around  the 
prindpal  one^  in  some  of  which  it  was  asserted  that  at  the 
winter  solstice  there  was  oontinuoiis  night  for  thirty  days.*  Of 
this  Caesar  could  get  no  definite  aooount,  but  he  ascertained  by 
obsorvntions  instituteil  on  purpose  with  water-clocks  that  even 
in  tlic  parts  of  Britain  visited  by  himself,  the  iii<rlits  at  that 
season  (the  late  summer)  were  shorter  than  in  (laiil.^  The 
climate  was  also  more  temperate,  and  the  cold  in  winter  less 
soTere. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  found  in  the  Commen- 
taries, either  in  this  passage  or  elsewhere,  to  the  celebrated 
Gassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  in  connection  with  Britain,  though 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  richness  of  Cornwall  .in 
ibis  respect  ^t  led  to  the  extensive  trade  with  Britain  carried 
on  by  the  Yeneti  from  Bretagne ;  who  probably  transported 
the  ore  from  thence  to  the  month  of  the  Loire.'  Ciesar  was 
erroneously  inionnef]  that  tin  (j)lumbum  album)  was  luuiul  in 
the  interior  of  Uritain^ — a  statement  which,  if  it  were  not 
inteuiled  to  mislead,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  tlie  ignorance  of 
th(;  Belirian  tribes  in  tlie  soutli-east  of  th(^  island  conceminfir 
the  remote  comer  in  the  south-west.  Pearls,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  Britain  in  large  quantities,  were 
found  to  be  in  fact  neither  large  nor  of  fine  quality/ 

§  15.  Still  more  imperfect  was  the  acquaintance  possessed 


•  jm.    It  is  erident  that  this  Is  |  noetes  videbomas.*'  Ibid. 

only  ft  reappcftrniice  of  the  cdufnsi  d  I  «  Tlie  infnrmation  on  this  Mibjt  ot 
truditiittid  about  Thuk-:  but  from  tho     oollectuU  by  P.  Craraius  has  been  abvodjr 

C'X|»r.  »«ion  of  C«ar  (dc  quibqs  insnlis  \  rofeired  to  (seo  Note  8,  to  p.  1 15  . 
nonnvUi  neHptieruiit)  il  seems  thai  lio        *  "  Nu.-citur  ibi  pliiiubum  ulbumin 
18  )icre  referring  to  the  statementD  of    meditomiueig  regiunibufl,"  v.  12. 
earlier  authors  (Oreekfv  lAtin)  nthcr        *  The  British  pi  arhi  arc  not  allndt  d 
Uian  to  anytkbig  he  beard  in  the    to  by  (  d.-ar,  though  li&H  rtotl  by  sonu) 
eoootnr.  kkter  writers  to  be  one  of  the  tl mpta- 

*  NOB  nihil  de  eo  perranintionlhiis  '  tions  that  induced  him  to  attempt  the 
r<  |i*'ru  bumtia,  nisi  ccrtis  ex  aqua  nu  n-  conquest  of  the  island.  (Sn<  t.  Ga!s. 
Muia  brcviores  vtm  quam  in  ountincnti  |  47.  See  Chapter  XXUl.  Mute  A.) 
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by  CjL'Siir  with  (JorniMny,  so  far  as  it  rested  on  personal  obser- 
vation.   Tiiouirli  he  twice  erosscd  the  Khine  with  an  armv, 
and  niij^ht  und()u]>todIy  Ixuist  of  being  tli«'  tirst  Roman  general 
who  ever  set  foot  ou  German  soil,  he  penetrated  on  each  occa- 
sion but  a  very  small  distance  into  the  interior,  and  has  fur- 
nished lis  with  no  details  of  his  operations.   But  from  his 
alliance  with  tlie  Ubiaii8»  who  at  this  period  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  Khine,  as  well  as  from  the  numeroiia  Gennan 
priaonen  taken  60m  ArioTistus,  he  appeara  to  haye  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  informatioii  concerning  the  neighbouring 
tribea  and  nations^  as  well  as  the  chaiacter  .of  the  country  in 
general,  of  a  more  trustworthy  character  than  would  haye  been 
within  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  geographer.  Thus  we  find  all 
tlie  principal  tribes  tliat  he  mentions — the  Suevi,  the  Sugambri 
or  8i<  ambri,  the  IJsipetes  and  Tencteri,  as  well  as  the  Ubii 
theuLselves,  and  the  more  distant  Chernsci,  all  noticed  under 
the  same  names  by  which  they  shortly  afterwards  reappear  in 
history  ^ :  and  though  their  limits  and  phices  of  abode  cannot 
be  said  to  be  distinctly  indicated,  this  was  inevitable,  at  a 
time  when  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  country 
were  as  yet  unknown,  and  there  were  no  towns  or  fixed  points 
to  determine  the  locality  of  each  tribe.*  A  very  large  part  of 
Germany  was  undoubtedly  at  this  period  covered  with  primeval 
forests^    Of  these  CaBsar  mentions  two  by  name,  the  great 
Hercynian  Forest,  which  had  already  been  known  by  name  at 
least  to  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius,  and  was  reported  to  extend 
over  a  space  of  nine  days'  journey  in  width,  and  more  than 
sixty  days' journey  in  length:  its  extension  in  that  direction 
being  unknown.    It  began  on  the  contines  of  the  Helvetii  and 


*  Of  the  tribes  that  l>ad  furtiished 
their  contingents  to  wrray  of  Ario- 
riaina  (fi.  G.  i.  51) — the  names  of  which 
were  doubtless  learnt  from  the  cap- 
tives—the Tribocci,  VAD^ioneR,  and 
N'emctf  H,  wf-rf  ptttv  ixWrf^a  dwelling  on 
the  M  hank  Of  theBhine:  the  Snevi 
and  >larooin«niii  Mewall-lmown  Gter- 
man  oattons;  wltfle  the  Banides  awl 

VOL.  11. 


Sedusii  are  suppoued  to  have  come  from 
more  distant  refdons  to  the  north. 

*  Cffisar  did  not  p  notmt(  far  onon^ 
into  the  interior  to  become  acouaiated 
with  any  of  tbe  great  riTers — tW  Eb», 
the  ■NVe*f  r,  and  thf  Elb<  —  which  natu- 
rally figure  so  promiuently  in  the 
sabssqnent  wan  of  llie  Buratna  in 
Qennany. 
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Bauraci  (with  the  modem  Black  Forest)  and  thence  continued 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Daoians  and  Anartians,'  where  it  quitted  the  course  of  the 
riTer  and  turned  to  the  north,  into  regions  which  had  never 
been  visited.'  The  other,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Becenis 
Sihrtk,  he  describes.as  sepaiating  the  Suevi  from  theChernsci  :* 
this  eyidentlj  oonesponds  with  the  forest  of  the  Hans,  and  that 
snbseqnently  known  as  the  Tentolmiger  Wald. 

§  16.  Csesar's  account  of  the  manners  and  hahits  of  tiie 
Germans,*  as  <  list  in  finished  from  the  Gauls,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
clear  an<l  characteristic,  and  agrees  well  in  its  p^eneral  featun's 
with  that  collected  at  a  later  pericMl  by  Tacitus.  His  nt>tices 
of  the  wild  animals  on  the  contrary  that  were  found  in  the 
vast  forests  of  Germany,  were  necessarily  derived  from  liearsay, 
and  are  not  unmixed  with  the  same  fables  which  we  find  still 
current  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 

Of  his  ethnographical  observations  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  is  that  in  which  he  remarks  that  while  the  Oermaii 
races  in  his  day  were  perpetually  pressing  upon  the  Cktnls 
and  tending  to  establish  themselves  across  the  Rhine,  the 
contrary  had  previously  been  the  case,  and  Gaulish  tribes  bad 
formerly  crossed  the  Rhine  and  established  themselves  on 
German  territory.  This  accords  well  with  the  fact  that  we 
find  at  an  earlier  period  races  of  (Gaulish  orip^in,  the  ]»oii. 
Taurisci,  and  otliers  extendinLr  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
even  to  the  frontiers  of  Dacia  and  Illyricum.* 

§  17.  Tin'  (^ivil  Wars  of  the  Romans,  that  preceded  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Empire,  from  their  being  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  dominions,  were  naturally 
little  calculated  to  promote  the  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge.  The  only  exception  was  the  remarkable  march 
of  Cato  from  Gyrene  to  XJtica,  which  wonld  possess  much 


'  This  mention  of  so  obsouro  a  people  i 
ts  the  Amrtiani  Is  very  sini^ular.   A  | 
tribe  of  that  name  is  found  in  tin-  Hat 
^ven  hy  Ptol«?my  (iii.  S,  §  .'»)  of  the 
Dacian  tritiefl,  but  they  are  not  men- 


tioned by  any  other  author. 

•  Ci»8.  B.  O.  vi.  25. 

•  lb.  vi.  10. 

»  lb.  vi.  21-24. 

•  8ce  Chapter  XYIIL  p.  90. 
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interest  for  the  geographer,  had  its  details  been  piesenred  to 
US.  Bat  unfortunately  these  are  wholly  wanting.  We  learn 
only  from  Strabo  tliat  he  marched  round  ihe  Chreai  Syrik  in 
thirty  days  from  Berenice ;  ^  and  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  poetical  statement  of  liiican,  that  he  completed  the 
vhole  march  to  the  fertile  districts  of  the  Carthaf,nniau  terri- 
tory within  two  months:*  a  marvellous  j)roof  of  tlie  endurance 
and  hardiness  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  more  than  10,000  men,  but  we  are  not  told  what 
proportion  of  these  he  led  in  safety  to  join  the  army  of  »Scipio 
in  Africa.  The  exploit  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  kind  on  record,  and  may  weU  be  compared  with  the  march 
of  Alexander  through  the  deserts  of  GMrosia.* 


'  'E»f  Tain-TjT  TrjT  •ir6\fu>s  (BsptJ-fiCTjisc,) 
TptoKiiarauos  iff^ij  xtpMitviTf  TTjy  ^vprriy 
MllpKoi  KJltwv,  Kardyuy  (Trpartiuf  w\*i6- 

ywf  fl  fj.i>pi.i'y  ato^Jti'i',  fi\  ufprf  tJj' 

fiiiina  Ka\  Kavftwru  SiraU'.  x\ii.  15,  p 
836.  This  ia  th.-  only  <lethiit<'  aii<l 
trUHtwurtby  iutonuatiuu  that  we  jmjs- 
seiM  concerning  this  ranuurlcaUe  niMeli. 
Plutarch  fllrIli^h^•8  twiroily  any  pjir- 
ticulars,  whilf  the  bjmbniitic  descrin- 
tion  of  it  in  liiu  an,  to  which  it  chiefly 
owes  its  cflebrity.  i.'^  sis  vil'UO  as  it  i.s 
indated.  Tiie  real  iliatanci-  I'rom  BiTO- 
nice  (Benghazi)  to  Cape  Miiiiirats, 
wtiicli  f.riiirt  the  weatem  iKunulory  of 
the  i>vrtiji,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Barth, 
who  tiimaelf  ptrrortneJ  the  jouraey, 
more  thin  lO.i  (ioniKin  nr  120  ^(io- 
graphiral  luilen.  Captiin  iioucbey 
eattiuatea  it  at  426  6.  miliv.  Strabo 
hinmdf  in  another  paspa-^'o  statcfi  tho 
rircuinferenct-  of  the  (ireat  iSyrtia  at 
8930  8tadia  fRuih,  Wanderungen,  p. 
358:  H  f  h  v*s  Tripfli,  \>.  It  is 

miA-t  protjuble  that  htrabo  wouM  n-ckon 
his  march  from  one  eUy  to  another,  or 
from  Boronic*'  to  Lcpti.s  Majjiia,  wliieh 
i«  about  50  luilea  farther  wentward. 
The  maroh  from  thence  to  the  Gartha- 
^riiiiaii  territory  would  offer  Oumpara- 
lively  little  didicullv. 

Mr.  Merivftle  has  been  misl&l  by  the 
eonfhied  namiive  of  Luowi  into  snp- 


posinp:  that  it  was  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
j  which  alone  waa  the  f^ceuu  of  this 
I  pf  rilous  march,  but  the  testimony  of 

Strain)  is  clear  ancl  explicit,  an<i  '|)er- 
,  Jectly  ciinsi-sti  i»t  witli    the  natural 

featnras  of  the  country.    This  lias 

unaccountably  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 

I      *  Lucan,  ix.  940.    Wlien  Plutarch 

sjx  akw  f)f  Ilia  tmvcrHing  the  sandy 
dt'Hert  for  seven  dayn  continuously 
(Geito,  56)  he  must  clearly  refer  to 
some  special  poition  of  tlie  march. 

•  The  wime  entrpriffc  had  indi-ed 
lx>en  BUCccHsfully  aeeoraplishcd  at  % 
much  ourlit  r  prrirwl  l»y  Ophellaa,  rtiler 
I  of  Cyrtne,  wlio  in  B.C.  308  conducted 
1  an  array  of  Greek  mercenaries  from 
'  that  city  to  flio  support  of  Agathocles 
I  ill   bif<   war  a^'aiiiat  Carthage.  He 
nlt^o  t4iok  two  months  on  the  mM%-h 
'  (Dio<I"r.  \x.  41,  42).     His  nrmv  was 
reported,  ua  well  ua  thiit  of  Cato,  to 
have  8uflere<l  severely  ftom  venomous 
serpents.   Aljsurdly  cxafrg-  mted  as  an* 
the  tales  cunreriiing  thiae  found  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  are 
[  not    altoprflifr   without  foundation. 
iScveral  ap>  en-a  of  .wnakea  whuse  bilu  18 
of  a  most  deadly  d(  »-cription  nre  found 
in  the  sandn  of  Northern  Afrira,  t  ppt  - 
cially   the   African  Cobra  and  the 
G^rastes  or  Homed  Vijx  r.  Othm 
!  uttain  to  a  largo  ahto.  Dr.  Berth  in 
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§  18.  Hostilities  wero  also  carried  on  upon  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Koiimn  Empire  (hiriiif^  the  interval  of  repose 
tliat  preceded  the  iiuul  contest  iM  twt'cn  Antony  and  Octavian, 
and  tlie  operations  of  thc»  former  a^jjainst  the  Partliiaus  were 
attended  with  some  successes  and  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
The  history  of  this  war  was  written  by  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Dellius/  whose  work  was  used  by  8trabo>  and  appears 
to  have  thrown  some  additional  light  on  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Armenia  and  Mesc^tamia.  But  onr  knowledge  of 
these  campaigns  is  too  impeofect  to  estimate  their  value  in 
this  respect  We  learn  however  that>  after  the  way  had  been 
cleared  for  him  hj  the  successes  of  his  lieutenants^  Yentidius 
and  Ganidins — ^the  first  of  whom  defeated  the  Parthians  and 
drove  them  back  across  the  J']upli rates,  while  the  second  re- 
diUM'd  tln^  Armenian  kinir.  Artavasdes,  to  snbmission,  and  even 
carried  tlie  Homan  arms  for  the  secimd  time  a*rainst  tlie  Iln'rians 
and  Albanians^ — he  himself  advanced  at  tlie  head  of  a  "rreat 
army  through  Armenia,  into  Atropatene,  a  jirovince  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  which  constituted  a  subordi- 
nate kingdom  dependent  upon  the  Parthian  monarchy.  Here 
he  laid  siego  to  a  city  called  by  Plutarch  Phraata,  and  by 
Dion  Gassius  Praaspa,  which  is  described  as  a  great  city,  in 
which  the  king  of  Media  (Atropatene)  had  deposited  his  wives 
and  children  for  security.*  It  was  a  fortress  of  great  strength, 
and  the  efforts  of  Antony  to  reduce  it  proved  ineffectnaL 
Unfortunately  its  site  is  very  imperfectly  indicated.  But  it 
appears  to  be  certainly  tlie  same  ])lace  which  is  culled  by 
Strabo  Vera,''  and  if  this  be  tlie  case  it  may  probably  be  iden- 
titied  with  the  remarkable  mountain  fortress  now  knowu  as 


ono  instfince  killcnl  a  snako  l)ctween  t 
8  an<l  9  ftt't  in  lenj,'tli  (p.  '2G8) ;  but  no 
encli  i;i_'!intic  monbters  ii8  the  Pythons 
mill  iitnis  of  India  are  known  in  Africu 
ut  tho  |)msont  day.  I 
"  StnilKs  xi.  p.  523;  Plut  Anton,  j 
c.  '2r>,  *»;».    This  is  the  snmf  iVUiuH  to 
whom  Horiicu  hem  uUUruK>cd  the  welU 
known  ode  (Onnn.  ii.  8). 


'  Vhxt.  Anion.  '.'A  ;  IMon  Caiis.  xlix. 
24.    rhiturch  uvcu  uii,-*!rts  tliat  Cani- 
dius  on  this  oooaston  advanced  as  far 
as  the  CancamB  (lExP'  '^'^^  KavKotrou 
I  xpo?i\efv),  a  statement  that  mu»i  doubt- 
[  le»i8  1h>  n-cc'ived  with  aome  ftUowMOM. 
•  Phit.  Auton  88. 

'  OC-tpa.  ^^tmlx>.  xi.  13,  p.  ^23.  Un- 
fortnnately  the  text  of  Stmbo  in  thie 
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Takht-i-Suloiman,  for  uliicli  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  claimed  the 
name  of  the  Atropateniau  Ecbatana.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  Autony  on  this  occasion  carried  the  Boman  arms 
in  this  direction  farther  tlian  any  preceding,  or  indeed  than 
any  subsequent,  general. 

Having  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  he  commenced 
his  retreat  towards  Armenia,  but  suffered  severely  from  drought 
and  thirst  in  tiayersing  the  arid  plains  of  Atropatene  (the 
modem  Azerbijan),  as  well  as  from  the  continual  harassing 
attacks  of  the  Parthians.  It  was  not  till  after  twenty-seven  • 
days'  march,  during  whii'h  they  wcro  engaged  in  almost  per- 
petual hostilities,  and  are  said  to  liavr-  lost  not  less  than  24,000 
men,  that  the  Koman  army  reached  the  river  Araxes,  al'ter 
crossing  which  they  found  themselves  in  safety,  witiiin  the  limits 
of  a  friendly  country.^  The  distance  from  riirjuita  or  Vera  to  the 
Araxes  is  given  by  Strabo,  on  th(i  authority  of  Dellius,  at  2400 
stadia,  or  240  G.  miles.  8ir  H.  Bawlinson,  who  was  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  points  out  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  details  of  this  march  are  given  by  Plutarch,  evidently 
following  the  authority  of  Dellius :  among  other  incidents  the 
sufferings  of  the  Boman  soldiers  were  on  one  occasion  greatly 
augmented  by  their  coming  to  a  stream  of  soft  water  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  Aji,  a  river  flowing  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tabriz,  the  only  one  of  this  nature  in  all  Azerbi  jan.^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  ront(?  by  whidi  Antony  had  advanced 
into  Atropatene  is  very  obscurely  indicated.  8trjibo  indeed 
represents  liim  as  being  purposely  misled  by  the  king  of 


pacaage  ui  corrupt,  and  it  is  impoasible 
to  delermine  the  oonnoxion  of  this 
•xtame  with  the  preceding  claiue  of  the 
•enteoGe  in  which  is  foand  that  of 
Quttca,  a  well-known  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Armenian  Gandsakt  a 
tnfasory.  Groskurd,  Kramer  and  C. 
Mfillor  oon^nder  th<-  two  names  a.i 
referring  to  two  distinct  places— the 
one  biiug  the  winter,  the  other  tlie 
•anuner  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atro- 
patene— and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  this 
coQclusiuu.   Bir  U.  Bawlimtuu,  ou  thu 


I  contrary,  identifies  the  two,  as  merely 
different  appellations  of  the  same  place 
(Gtogr.  Joum.  I,  c).  The  name  of 
Gazaca  oocnrs  in  Ptolemy  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  as  well  as  in 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium :  that  of  Vera, 
I  believe,  is  not  fonnd  in  any  other 
writer, 

Rawlinsou  in  O^ogr.  Journal,  toL 
X.  p.  65,  Ac. 

'  Pitu.  ^Nfon.  41-49;  Diom  Caas. 
xUx.  28-31. 

>  Id.  ibid.  pp.  118-117. 
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Amenia,  who  caused  him  to  take  a  circuitous  and  lalxirious 
route  from  the  Euphrates  instead  of  the  more  direct  and  easy 
one.*  But  this  may  well  be  douhted.  The  direet  route  from 
the  Zeu«rnia  (at  IVir)  would  hav(»  led  him  through  the  same 
country  as  had  been  traversed  by  Crassus,  and  exposed  him  to 
a  repetition  of  the  same  dististeis.  By  keeping  to  the  moun- 
taiofl  through  Commagene,  Sophene,  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  Armenia,  he  avoided  exposing  himself  to  the  attacks  of  the 
.Parthian  oaralry,  while  the  alliance  o£  the  Armenian  king 
secured  his  northern  flank.  Artayasdes  however,  thoogh  at 
fifst  acting  as  the  ally  of  Antony,  abandoned  him  in  the  time 
of  his  need — a  defection  for  which  the  Boman  triumvir  at  a 
later  period  punished  him  by  invading  his  kingdom  and 
deprivini^  him  of  the  sovereignty.* 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  llnd  the  first  notice  of  the 
city  of  Palmyni,  against  which  Antony  detached  a  pn  datory 
expedition,  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  the  inhabitants 
were  reported  to  have  accumulated  by  their  extensive  com- 
mercial relations,  with  the  Syrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Parthian  provinces  on  the  other.* 


«  Strabo,  xL  13,  p.  524. 

*  Plnteroh,  AnLM;  "Dkn  Omb. xlfz. 

39,  40.  On  this  oooaijum  Antony 
advanced  from  Nicopolis  in  Lesser 
Araenia,  and  poshed  on  direct  upon 


Artaxata,  the  Armenian  capital,  of 
whidh  he  made  htmsdf  maBler. 

*  Appian,  li.  C.  v.  9.    This  cx|^ 
dition  appears  to  have  taken  plaoo  in 
'  41* 
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BELGIAN  TEIBE8. 


Thi  emimantioii  on  this  oooMMm  of  the  varioui  Belgian  tribes, 
and  the  forces  they  were  able  to  muster,  is  a  doomnent  of  the 
highest  ibterest,  and  famishes  the  foundation  for  all  inqniries  into 
the  geogn^iliy  of  this  part  of  Gaul. 

The  nations  mentioned  by  Csesar,  most  of  whom  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  their  site  fixed  witk  the  greatest  cleaxneas,  are  as 
follows : 

The  Bellovaoi,  whose  capital  city  still  retains  the  name  of 
Beanvais. 

The  Ambiani,  whoso  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  Amiens. 

The  Atrebates  who  gave  name  to  Artois  and  it8  capital  of  Arras. 

The  Caletes  whose  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  the  Pays  do 
Caux,  the  part  of  Normandy  adjoining  the  sea,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Bresle. 

The  VoliocaBses  in  the  Yexin,  the  district  between  the  Beauvaibis 
and  the  Seine. 

The  Veromandui  in  the  Vermandois,  a  portion  of  Ticardie  around 
St.  Quentin. 

The  Saessiones  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons. 

The  Bemi,  who  were  in  alliance  with  GsBsar,  in  that  of  Beims. 

In  all  these  esses  the  names  alone  snlBce  to  fix  the  locality 
beyond  dispute.  In  the  case  of  the  Nervii,  the  most  powerful  snd 
warlike  of  all  the  Belgic  tribes,  the  name  has  disappeared,  thoogh 
still  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy:  but  their  position  is 
certsin :  th^  occupied  the  region  of  Hainault  and  the  diocese  of 
Osmbrat,  extending  eastward  to  the  Sambre.  In  like  manner  the 
Morini  held  the  sea-coast  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Calais  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme  to  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Menapii  the  still  more 
northerly  diHtriot  about  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuso. 

The  Aduatuci  were  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Nervii,  about  the 
confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  :  their  chief  city  is  supposed, 
though  on  doubtful  evidence,  to  have  occupied  the  8ite  of  Namur. 

The  Ebiirones  must  be  placed  to  the  north  of  these  last,  apparently 
in  the  district  bubeequently  occupied  by  the  Tiingri  (Tougres); 
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while  the  thrco  nations  associated  with  thorn  by  Camr  as  dis- 
tinctly German  tribes  (  qui  uno  nomine  Gorinani  npjx^lantnr),  the 
Condrusi,  CieraKi,  and  Tiemani,  are  otherwise  wliolly  unknown. 

The  ]X)W('rful  nation  of  the  Treveri  (certainly  a  German  tribe) 
did  not  take  part  with  the  Belgians  on  this  occasion,  but  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Commentaries  :  they  held 
apparently  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  diocese  of  Troves,  on  each 
side  of  the  Mo.'-ello,  and  extending  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Mediomatrici,  (Ca;s.  B.  (/.  iv.  10, 
▼ii.  75)  whofls  name  anTviTes  in  the  much  abbreviated  fona  of 
Hets,  the  ancient  diocese  of  which  probably  coincided  with  the 
limits  of  their  territory,  llie  Ubii  at  this  time  dwelt  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  the  TreverL 


NOTE  B,  p.  119. 

CJilSAK's  rAbSAU£  FROM  OAUL  TO  BRITAIN. 

Both  the  point  of  departure,  from  which  Cesar  sailed  on  his 
expedition  to  Britain,  and  that  where  he  landed  in  the  ishuid,  have 
been  of  late  years  made  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Mr. 
Long,  who  is  the  most  recent  writer  that  has  examined  the  ques- 
tion, arrives  at  the  conclusion  **that  it  will  never  be  settled 
whether  CsBsar  sailed  from  Wissant  or  from  Boulc^e."  (Decline 
of  the  Roman  Bepublic^  vol.  iv.  p.  433.)  Without  presuming  to 
**  settle  "  the  question,  I  may  briefly  state  the  reasons  which  in  my 
opinion  are  decisive  in  favour  of  Wissant;  the  coooluBion  adopted 
by  D*Anville,  Gossollin,  \\'alrkenaer,  as  well  as  more  recently  by 
M.  do  Saulcy.  Caesar  tells  us  that  he  selected  tl)o  Tortus  Itins,  as 
his  point  of  departure,  berauso  it  was  the  mf)st  convenient  passage 
to  Britain,  about  thirty  miK's  froin  the  continent  (quo  ex  ]>ortu 
oommodissimuin  in  Uritanniain  traicctuni  esse  cognoverat,  eirciter 
milium  pasMiuin  \  \\  a  continenti.  B.  G.  v.  2).  Jsow  Wi^sjint  is  the 
nearest  port  to  Uritain,  and  was  on  that  aceount  much  used  in  Iho 
middle  ages.  This  was  a  jtoint  that  could  bo  readily  ascertained 
by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  coast.  It  is  true  that  the  distance  is 
less  than  the  30  (Ivoraan)  miles  stated  by  Ciesar;  Imt  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasirm  to  observe  that  the  ancients  had  absolutely 
no  means  of  determining  distances  at  sea  with  any  approach  to 
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accuracy.  Tlio  differonoe  is  inconsideraUe :  Wissant  being  about 
22  English  or  23^  Roman  miles  from  Dovor  :  while  Gessoriacum 
or  Boulogne  is  nearly  (if  not  quite)  30  EnglUh  miles  from  Folke- 
stone, the  neexwt  point  of  the  British  coiint.  It  its  certain  that 
after  the  Homans  had  permanently  established  themselves  in  Ganl, 
and  came  to  have  frequent  intorconrse  with  Britain,  Gessoriacnm 
came  to  1x3  the  cuHtomurj'  }>ort  of  communication  between  the  two  : 
but  if  wc  supjwse  this  to  be  the  Portus  Itius  of  Cresar  we  have  to 
account  for  the  change  of  name,  of  which  wo  have  no  similar 
instance  in  regard  to  any  other  name  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentaries. 

I  entirely  ccaicur  with  Mr.  Long  in  believing  the  Icinni  or 
Itiura  Promonti)rium  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9,  §  2)  to  be  Cape  Grisnez,  the 
only  headland  of  importance  along  this  whole  line  of  coast,  and 
which  mast  in  all  ages  have  attracted  attention;  though  the 
gcognipher  has  in  this  case  much  misplaced  its  position.  Bat  if 
Cape  GrisnsB  be  the  promontoiy  of  Itinm,  the  Portas  ItiiM  wonid 
be  natmally  looked  for  in  its  immediate  neighbonrhood :  and  the 
name  would  sait  much  better  with  Wissant,  which  is  barely  3  miles 
from  Cape  Grisnes,  than  with  Boulogne  whibh  is  nearly  ten. 

For  a  ftiller  discussion  of  this  snbjeot  I  must  refer  my  readers  to 
Mr.  Long's  article  Itius  Portus  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dtcftonary  ofAneieiU 
Oeogrtqikjf^  and  to  his  Appendix  to  his  Butorjf,  vol.  iv.  already  cited, 
as  well  as  to  the  work  of  M.  F.  de  Sauloy  (Lea  Campagnet  de  JiUe$ 
Char  dan$  let  OoMdee,  Paris,  1862,  pp.  125-224).  The  arguments  on 
the  other  side  are  ably  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Lewin  {Invaeion  of 
Britain  bjf  JtUiue  Caeary  Svo.,  London,  1859). 


NOTE  C,  p.  119. 

LANDING  OP  OJ»AB  IN  BRITAIN. 

This  i>oi»t,  like  that  discussed  in  the  preceding  note,  after 
having  V>een  regarded  a«  a  settled  question  by  njust  English  his- 
torians and  topographers  from  Camden  down  to  our  own  day,  has 
of  late  l»ecn  much  disputed.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
note  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy,  fur  which  I  must 
attain  rofcr  my  readers  to  IMr.  Long's  valuable  Hiatory  of  thr  Dnlinr 
of  line  liuman  liej^tublic,  vol.  iv.  Appendix  I.,  who  has,  in  my  opinion. 
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successfully  icfutoJ  the  arguments  of  those  who  contend  that  Cffisar 
must  have  lauded  to  the  tcestxcard  of  Dover,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ilythe  or  Lympne.  The  contrary  seems  certainly  implied  in 
tbe  expi  o^sion  of  Cffisar  that,  on  his  second  voyage,  when  his  ships 
had  drifted  with  tbe  tide,  he  found  nt  dawn  of  day  thai  he  had  left 
JBriiain  behind  httti  on  his  left  lougius  dolatus  ii^tu  orta  luoe  sub 
sinistra  Britanniam  relictam  oonspexit,"  y.  8).  This  passage  is  in 
my  opinioiL  dmdiiTe  of  tlie  whole  questioii.  It  is  not  only  clearly 
intelligible,  bat  appropriate  and  graphic  (as  Oneu^e  language 
generally  is)  on  the  supposition  that  the  fleet  was  earned  thxough 
the  Stnits  of  Dover  beyond  the  South  Forelend«  where  the  ooest 
trends  away  to  the  north.  The  advooates  of  the  opposite  theory 
ful  to  give  any  intdligiUe  explanation  of  it  in  aooordanoe  with 
their  Tiews.  I  will  only  add  that  the  distanee  of  12  aulee  from 
the  plaoe  of  his  landing  to  the  river  where  the  enemy  first  disputed 
his  advance  would  just  about  bring  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Stour. 
This  question  has  also  been  fully  investigated  by  M.  F.  de  Saul(rjr« 
in  the  work  cited  in  the  previous  note,  who  arrives  at  tbe  ocmoliisioa 
that  Csasar  sailed  irom  Wissant  and  landed  at  Desl. 


NOTE  J),  p.  120. 

PASSAGE  OF  TUK  THAMES. 

I'he  precise  spot  at  whioh  Caosar  crossed  the  Thames,  has  been  n 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  But  it  may  be  placed  with  reasonable 
assurance  within  narrow  limits.  It  could  not  have  been  lower 
down  than  Kingston, because  the  tide  c(nnesnp  as  &r  as  Teddington, 
just  below  that  town  :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  place  it  higher  up 
than  Chertsey.  At  the  present  day  the  river  is  fordable  at  many 
points  between  these  towns,  the  most  practiciiblo  of  8uch  fords 
Ixiing  at  Sunbuiy\  But  the  name  of  Coway  iStakey,  still  given  to  a 
spot  on  the  north  Iwink  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wey, 
and  the  tradition  preserved  by  Bedo,  that  the  Ktakes  still  visible  in 
his  day  in  tho  rivtr-bed  were  those  which  had  been  driven  in  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  Ceesivr,  certainly  give  a  strong  probal  ilily  to 
the  supposition,  adopted  by  Camden  and  others,  that  this  was  the 
very  spot  where  ho  eroesed  the  river.  Its  distance  from  tho  sea 
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would  also  aooord  siiffi^nently  well  with  the  statement  of  Cmau 
that  the  Tameeia  was  about  80  Boman  mflea  from  the  aea  (B.  G,  v. 
11).  This  eitimate  oould  ohrioiialy  have  leferenoe  only  to  his , 
own  maroh  fiom  the  neighbourhood  of  DeaL  The  dinet  diiitanne 
fimn  the  Thames  to  the  neaieat  part  of  the  eoaat  of  Sussex  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing;.  (Caesar,  B,  O.y.  IS;  Oxonna,  vi.  9 ;  Bede, 
SUi.  Eccles.  i.  2 ;  Camden's  Brtiatmto,  vol.  iL  p.  1^8.  See  also  the 
Artluwlogia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141-158,  and  a  note  to  the  Empofor  Napo- 
leon's HUt.     Okar^  yoI.  iL  p.  191.) 


NOTE  E,  p.  120. 

THB  CAPITAL  OP  OAfiSIYELLAUNUS. 

Mr.  Merivale  supposes  this  "oppidum"  of  Cassivellanntis  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  Verulamium,  but  there  Kecms  to  me  no 
foundation  for  thia.  It  is  precisely  in  reference  to  this  '*  oppidum  " 
of  Cassivellaunus  that  Cajsixr  explains  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
among  the  Britons—  a  mere  stockade  or  enclosed  space  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  where  they  took  refuge  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
case  of  an  invasion.  "  Ab  his  cognoscit  non  Ion  go  cx  eo  loco  oppi- 
dum Cassivellauni  abcsso  silvis  paludibusque  munitum,  quo  satis 
magnua  hominum  pecoi  is(jue  numerus  convenerit.  Oppidum  autem 
Britauni  vocant,  cum  silvas  ini})edit4i8  vallo  atque  fossa  munierunt, 
quo  incursionis  hostium  vitaudat  causa  convenire  consuerunt "  (B.  (?. 
ToL  21);  There  would  be  little  reason  why  snoh  a  temporary 
■trongfaold  shonld  beoome  oonverted  into  a  Boman  town. 

Other  writers  plaoe  it  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Wendover,  a  diver- 
gence whioh  snffioiently  shows  the  ntter  absenoe  of  any  real  dne  to 
ite  position. 


NOTE     p.  120. 

BRITISH  TRIBES. 

The  names  of  these  tribes  as  given  by  Ca38ar(B.  G.  v.  21)  are 
the  Cenimagni,  Segontiaci,  Anoalites,  Bibrooi,  and  Cassii :  none  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  any  later  writer  or  are  found  in  Tiritain 
under  the  Boman  dominion.   Hence  they  cannot  be  pkMed  with 
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any  certainty,  though  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing  the 
SegoQtUoi  to  have  occupied  a  part  of  Berkshire,  of  whioh  Silcheeter 
was  the  oapttal.  (Beale  "Posi^  Brikmme  Betmrekes,  p.  loo.)  It 
hes  been  proposed  by  aome  editors  to  reed  **  loeni,  CaDgi,**  for  the 
unknown  name  of  the  Cenimagni,  but  there  is  no  aathority  for  eo 
arbitrary  a  dbaage.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Lipsins  in  a  note  on 
TMitos  (AmtU*  xii  32),  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  recent  editors 
Nipperdey  end  Oehler:  bnt  it  is  improbable  that  so  powerful  a 
tiibe  as  the  loeni  shonld  haTe  anfamitted  so  readily.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  names  thns  enumerated  by  Ccesar  should  have 
been  comparatively  unimportant  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
(say  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire)  which  at  a  later  period 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  more  important  tribes,  or  were  too 
insignificant  to  attract  notice. 

The  Cassii  are  assumed  by  Dr.  Latham  (Did.  of  Anc.  Geogr.B.  r.) 
to  be  the  people  of  whom  Cassivellaunus  was  king,  but  this  is  not 
stated  by  Ca».<ar,  and  is  certainly  at  variance  with  this  incidental 
notice  of  their  submission,  while  Cassivellaunus  still  held  out. 
Ca^^r  does  not  mention  over  wlmt  jieoplo  tliat  chieftain  originally 
ruled  :  he  had  esttblished  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Trinobantes 
by  the  murder  of  the  previous  kin^ — the  father  of  Maudubraoius 
{B.  G.  V.  20) — but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  his  orijzinal 
kingdom,  or  an  addition  made  to  his  previous  dominions.  The  naiiio 
of  Crtshiobury  (near  Watford,  al>out  7  miles  S.W.  of  t>t.  Alban's) 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Latham,  retain  some  trace  of  that 
d  the  C^assii,  but  the  evidence  of  a  aiugle  isolated  name  is  very 
preoancus. 
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SEcmoK  1. — Roman  Empire  under  Augwhts, 

§  1.  The  annexation  of  K^ypt  a  Eonijin  province  (B.C.SO) 
completed  in  groat  measure  the  fabric  of  tb<'  Jioman  Empire, 
in  the  form  which  it  retained  with  comparatively  little  alter- 
ation during  a  period  of  three  centuries.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  still  continued  to  he  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  now  encircled  by  an  nninterropted 
chain  of  provinces,  either  directly  subject  to  the  Boman  ad- 
ministration, or  held  by  tributary  and  dependent  kings,  who 
enjoyed  their  nominal  sovereignty  only  at  the  pleasnre  of  their 
all-}K)werful  neighbour.  The  number  of  these  vassals  or  pro- 
tected states  still  eontiinicd  to  be  more  eoiisidcralilc  in  tlie  time 
of  Augustus  tlian  at  a  later  period,  the  greater  part  of  them 
havinfr  afterwards  l)(^<'n  Lrraduallv  absorbed  into  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Kome.  It  will  assist  us  in  considering  the  state 
of  geographical  science  under  the  Roman  Empire,  its  progress 
and  its  limits,  if  we  take  a  brief  preliminary  survey  of  that 
Empire  itself,  as  it  was  iirst  constituted  under  Augustus,  as 
well  as  of  its  relations  with  its  immediate  neighbours. 

Commencing  with  the  West,  the  whole  of  Spain  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  and  was  divided  into  three 
provinces.  Some  of  the  northern  tribes,  indeed,  the  Cantabri 
and  the  Astures,  who  held  the  rugged  mountain  regions 
adjoining  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, until  after  the  accession  of  Augustus,  and  were  not 
hnally  subdued  until  the  year  22  b.c.^ 

*  Dion  Cms.  VOL  25.  lb.  5.  Btmbo,  I  with  the  aUomona  to  fheae  mm  in 
IH.  p.  15S.  AH  MhoUM  ttie  fiunillMr  |  Hornoe  (**  Cantafaer  non  ante  danui- 
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Tho  conquest  of  Gaul  liad  been  oorapletcfl  hy  Julius  Capsar, 
and  tho  whole  country,  from  the  Pyrencn^s  to  the  Rhine  and 
the  Ocean,  passed  without  difficulty  under  the  dominion  of 
Augustus.  The  foundation  of  numerous  colonies,  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  all  directions  tended  rapidly  to  dissemi- 
nate Koman  ciYiiiaation  throup:h  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
while  the  Bonum  armies  on  the  Rhine  were  kept  in  almost  oon- 
tinnal  hostilities  with  their  neighhonrs,  the  Gennans,  on  the 
other  side  of  that  liyer,  Q«ol  itself  appean  to  have  enjoyed 
ahnost  tmdistnrhed  tranqnillity. 

It  was  especially  to  Agrippa  that  Gaxd  was  indebted  for 
miudi  that  contributed  to  promote  its  prosperity.  It  was  he 
that  first  laid  out  and  constructed  four  ^^n^it  lines  of  road,  all 
pnu'ceding  from  Lup^dununi  (Lyons)  as  u  centre,  of  which  one 
travt'isrd  tl\e  central  provinces  as  far  as  the  Santont^s  on  the 
"Western  Ocean,  another  led  to  the  Kliine  ;  a  third  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,  adjoininf^  tho  Bellovaci  and  Ambiani ;  and 
the  fourth  southwards  to  the  province  of  Narbo  and  ^hissilia.' 
It  is  from  the  same  period  that  dates  the  distribution  of  Gaul 
into  four  pioTinoes;  the  old  Roman  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  in  the  south,  Belgica  in  the  north,  and  Gallia  Lng« 
dunensis,  which  extended  from  Lugdunmn  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  Annorica,  but  was  bounded  by  the  Loire  to  the 
south :  the  whole  territory  from  that  riyer  to  the  Pyrenees 
being  included  under  the  name  of  Aquitania,  thoupfh  tho  people 
of  that  name,  as  described  by  Ciesar,  did  not  extend  north  of 
the  (iaronne.^ 

§  2.  Ko  attempt  was  made  either  by  Augustus  or  liis  imnu'diate 
successor  to  foUow  up  tiie  imjH'rlV-ct  designs  of  Julius  Ca)S4ir, 
by  renewing  the  invasion  of  Britain.  We  are  told  indeed  that 
on  two  occasions — once  before  the  downfall  of  Antony,  and 

bili«/'  rorm.  iv  14,  41:     Cantnl>rtnu  to  our  own  (lays  in  (hat  of  tlieAjInrias. 

iniioLtum  ju>?u  IVrre  uo^trn,"  Ibid.  ii.  »  Strsbo,  iv.  p.  208. 

6,  2,  etc.).    Tbe  naino  of  the  ABtiircit  *  This  dfTidoo  continiwd  in  use  till 

HjtjK  nrs  \o  liftve  cxcittd        attention,  the  timo  of  Cui.xtantine,  and  it.  ri  cug^ 

and  Its  not  tuuud  in  tho  Uoman  poeta  j  nm  d  botii  by  i'liny  and  I'toluiny. 
of  tbb  period ;  Ihoagh  it  has  survived 
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again  at  a  subsequent  period  (b.o.  27)  — ^the  emperor  enter- 
tiiined  the  project  of  an  expedition  to  the  British  Islands  ;*  but 
he  contented  himself  with  tlif  more  j)ra('tical  and  easier  task  of 
setllin<(  tlie  administration  of  (iaul,  and  accepted  friendly  over- 
tures from  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  the  island,  without 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  a  regnlar  tribute.* 

With  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relations  of  the 
fionums  were  becoming  continually  more  frequent,  and  though 
they  were  generally  of  a  hostile  character,  they  could  not  but 
add  materially  to  the  knowledge  pieyionsly  poaaeesed  of  these 
wild  and  thinly-peopled  regions,  hitherto  so  little  known  either 
to  Greek  or  Roman  writers.  The  expeditions  of  snccessiTe 
Boman  generals,  who  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  will  desenre  to  be  noticed  in  their  chronological 
sequence.  But  no  part  of  Grermany  beyond  the  Rhine  wius  per- 
manently added  to  the  Boman  dominions  under  Augustus. 
It  was  not  till  a  considerably  later  period  that  the  Roman 
firontier  was  ciirried  to  the  line  stretching  across  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  so  as  to  include  almost  the  whole  of 
Snabia. 

§  3.  On  the  southern  side  of  Germany  the  case  was  very 
different.  It  was  here  that  the  Roman  Empire  received  by  far 
its  most  important  accession  nnder  Augustus,  by  the  conquest 
of  what  may  be  briefly  called  the  Danubian  provinces,  including 
BhsBtia,  Yindelicia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia.  Strange  as  it 
appeals  to  us  at  the  present  day,  it  is  an  undoubted  fiict  that 
while  Italy  was  extending  its  power  to  the  Western  Ocean  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  on  the  other, 
the  wihl  tribes  on  its  own  northern  frontier  had  never  been 
subdued,  and  the  valk'ys  and  dchMesof  the  Aljis  were  still  held 
!)V  races  of  hardv  and  vitrorons  mountaineers,  wlio  dctiod  the 
jK)Wcr  of  Rome  and  disdained  even  the  semblance  of  submission. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
imperial  power  that  he  turned  his  attention  in  earnest  to  the 


*  Dfcm  QiM.  xlix.  88,  liii.  22. 25. 


*  SlmlKH  iv.  p.  200. 
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subjnprjition  of  these  tri1>p5?.  who  had  recently  provoked  his 
intortoroiioo  hy  lawlt^ss  incursions  into  Cisalpine  and  Helvetian 
Gaul,  in  whicli  they  had  displayed  even  more  than  their  acous- 
tonied  barbarity.  They  were,  however,  effectually  reduced  to 
subjection  (in  b.g.  15)  by  the  two  step-sons  of  the  fimpeior, 
Drusus  and  Tiberins,  their  strongholds  in  the  mountains 
stotmed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  compelled 
to  emigrate.  The  Bhietiana,  who  held  the  mountains  adjoining 
Tridentum  (Trent),  and  extended  from  thenoe  thioogh  the 
Tyrol  into  the  Orisons,  were  the  first  to  succumb ;  but  the 
Yindeliciansy  who  occupied  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
were  subdued  within  the  same  summer,  and  the  Boman  frontier 
was  carried  at  once  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  J  )anul>e.* 
The  foundation  in  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the  colony 
of  Anj^usta  Vindelicorum  (An<]:sl)ur<r)  which  speedily  rose  to 
hv  one  of  the  most  flourishiujLC  and  important  colonies  of  the 
empire,"  tended  materially  to  consolidate  the  new  conquest. 
Koricum,  a  district  which  had  preYiously  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Rome,*  shared  the  same  fiftte,  appaiently  or  very 
slight  grounds  of  proTocation.* 

The  Pannonians,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  succumb  without 
a  vehement  and  long-oontinued  struggle  with  the  Roman  power. 
On  their  south-western  frontier  they  immediately  adjoined 


•  Dion  Cns8.  liv.  22  :  Strnbo,  iv.  6, 
p.  206;  Veil.  Fat  ii.  96.  These  wore 
the  campnigiis  which  are  ccK'bmte<l  hy 
Horaoe  in  two  of  thu  finest  odes  of  hin 
fourth  book,  which  wns  imbliahcil 
within  a  t<  w  y.  iirs  uftenranls  (Cann. 
iv.  4,  anil  25).  The  name  of  the 
Vindolici  ni>iM  ars  on  this  »'cca>i.iii  for 
tho  first  tini.  .  'I'hnt  of  the  Hlueti 
was  known  to  Tolvbius  (;:p.  Strab. 
iv.  p.  200):  bnt  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
tbnt  autlior  hnil  any  n^nl  acquaintance 
with  the  tribes  on  the  other  niile  of 
tho  Alps.  The  tw«>  nationu  api-eiir 
throujibout  as  intiinatcly  connf^tcd 
w  ith  one  another,  and  were  probably  of 
common  origin. 

'  It  in  tmneil  by  Tadtna  (Oernumia, 


c.  41),  "  8]il<  iitlidiBiunw  fi«ti«  pio- 

vinciw  colon  ill.  " 

*  A  kiiiu'  of  Xuiicum  is  mentioned 
by  (  }c>ar  (Hill.  Cir.  i.  18  as  si  ndm** 
an  aiixiliary  loicc  of  :{00  cavalry  to  his 
sii)«|K>it  at  the  outbirak  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  mu>t  therefore  hare  « sta- 
blisheil  fritinlly  relations  with  bim 
during  the  time  that  he  hehl  tho 
mnnd  in  Ci.«alpine  Cniil.  lint  the  ex- 
ten.'-ive  usi^araonir  (he  Konuins  ot  Xuric 
inm,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  wnrce  of  (h<  ir  supply  of  that 
intlispen.eable  metal,  implies  the  exi.st- 
tnce  (»f  extensive  ciiiiinurcial  relation*. 

*  Dion  Cast.  liv.  20.  See  Note  A, 
p.  144. 
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that  of  the  Bomans,  and  their  natiye  haidihood  led;  them  to 
molest  their  richer  neighbom  hj  oontiniul  incnrrioiiB.  An 
eztennye  oommeroe  mm  already  carried  on  from  Aqnileiay  in 
the  land  of  the  Veneti — one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 

Nurtheni  Italy — over  the  pass  of  i\[oiint  Oera  into  the  valley  of 
the  8ave,  and  thence  to  the  Danube:*  and  this  it  hecame  an 
important  object  with  the  Roman  government  to  secure. 
Hence  we  find  Augustus,  as  early  as  B.C.  35,  conducting  an 
expedition  in  person  into  Pannonia,  which  ended  with  the 
capture  of  their  strong  city  of  Siscia  on  the  Save,^  a  blow  which 
was  followed  for  a  time  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people. 
Tiiey  were  liowerer  far  irom  being  effectually  subdued :  we 
find  them  again  in  arms  in  b.o.  15,  when  they  invaded  the 
Boman  province  of  Istria:  and  it  was  not  tiU  aj>.  8  that  they 
were  finally  reduced  to  subjection.' 

§4.  But  if  it  is  remarkable  to  find  prcmnces  so  nearly 
adjacent  to  Italy  retaining  their  independence  to  so  late  a 
period,  it  is  still  more  surprising,  according  to  our  modern 
notions,  to  learn  that  this  was  the  case  to  a  great  extent  even 
with  tribes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  which  we  aro 
accustomed  to  consider  as  altogether  included  within  the  limits 
of  Italy.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these  mountain  tribes 
were,  at  the  time  when  Augustus  iiist  ascended  the  throne^ 


'  Strubo.  vii.  p.  314.  Stmlx*  cor- 
rectly |>f)ints  out  tliat  this  pass  was  the 
lowest  part  nf  the  Alpine  chain  which 
exten*kd  from  the  Khwtian  Alps  to 
the  country  of  the  lapodis,  where  it 
MM  agsiii  to  11  mrtre  ocmnderable  ele- 
Tation.  The  lapodcs  occupied  a  part 
of  the  modern  Croatia,  extending  from 
the  SttVB  and  the  Kulpa,  to  the  Oulf 
of  Quamero  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
They  were  a  wild  and  warlike  race, 
who  were  lint  rednoed  lo  rabjeetioii  by 
Augtifitnp. 

'  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36,  37.  Accord- 
ing to  the  boost  of  Aagustat  himself, 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Pannonians  were  assailed  by  the 
Rnnmn  arms  (Monum.  Ancyr,  p.  35). 

Si8fia  was  aituated  at  the  junction 
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of  the  Kiilpfi  (CoInpiH)  with  tho  Save, 
a  position  which  ^avc  it  an  importance 
analogous  to  that  of  Belgradein  modem 
days.  The  site  ia  still  marked  by  a 
village  named  Siszek. 

»  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29-34:  Veil.  Pa*, 
ii.  110-116;  Suf  t.  Tih.  16  :  Mon.  Ancyr. 
p.  35.  The  alarm  at  Komc  on  thi^  last 
occasion  waa  great,  principally  no 
duuht  on  ncconnt  of  the  proximity  of 
the  eut'iny,  who  were  aetunlly  design- 
ing to  invade  Italy  by  the  pass  of 
Mount  Orra ;  and  rould  thus  havn 
been  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  it  was  said, 
within  ten  days  !  Heuoe  alao  Sneto- 
niuH  (I.e.),  with  obvious  exaggeration, 
calls  tlie  war  "gravissimum  omnium 
eztoraofom  beUoimn  port  Punica.'* 
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either  altogether  independent  of  th<>  Koman  authority,  or,  if 
nominally  tributary,  yet  exempt  from  all  practitral  eontrol,  and 
ready  at  any  time  to  break  out  into  hostilities.  Such  y>&s  the 
pofitioii  of  the  Salassi,  who  occupied  the  great  ralley  of  Aoeta, 
from  its  entrance  at  Ivrea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  passes  at 
its  head.  They  had  indeed  been  attacked  and  defeated  aa 
early  as  B.a  143  by  the  Consol  Appins  dandins,  and  in 
B.a  100  the  Roman  colony  of  Eporedia  (Inea)  was  settled  at 
the  month  of  the  vaUey.  Bat  they  oontinned  to  retain  their 
lawless  and  predatory  habits,  and  oommitted  constant  depre- 
dations upon  the  neighbouring  colonists,  as  well  as  upon  all 
who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  country.  In  one 
instance  they  plundered  the  baggage  of  a  pirt  of  Caisar's 
army;  and  compelled  Decimns  Bnitus  on  his  rctriat  from 
Mutina  in  B.C.  41)  to  purchase  his  pjissaire  by  tlie  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.*  It  was  not  till  after  repejited  campaigns 
that  they  were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Terentius 
Yarro  in  b.c.  25 ;  a  result  that  was  attained  only  by  the  almost 
total  extirpation  of  the  tribe.^  At  the  same  time  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Boman  colony  of  Angosta  Fratoria  (Aosta)  at  the* 
point  of  jnnction  of  the  two  passes  of  the  Great  and  Little 
St  Bernard,  served  to  secnre  those  two  important  lines  of 
oommnnication.* 

Very  mnch  the  same  state  of  things  existed  also  in  regard 
to  other  Alpine  tribes  in  somewhat  similar  situations,  such  as 
the  Camuni— wIkisc  name  is  still  retained  in  tliat  of  the  Yal 
Camonica  -  the  Lepontii  at  the  head  of  the  Lacus  Verbanus  or 
Lago  Maggiore ; — the  Triumpilini,  in  the  Yal  Trompia,  &c. : 
all  of  which  were  seated  ou  the  Italian  slope  of  the  Alps. 


*  Stml>n,  iv.  p.  205. 

»  la.  il.i^l.  Dion  Ciis3.  liii.  25. 

•  It  is  certain  tliut  I'rom  this  period 
ODward  the  onl^  three  pessec  of  the 
Alvi*  from  Itiily  into  Gaul  thnt  were  in 
haoitual  use  were:  1,  that  through 
the  Cottiftn  Alps  (the  Mont  GenoTre), 
whtcli  It'll  ilnwn  the  vulloy  of  the 
Duxuni-c-  into  that  ul  the  Khono ;  2,  the 


Little  St.  Bcrnnrd  (per  Alpes  Gmias), 
wlii'^h  h  tl  from  Ancrn^ta  (lin>ot  to  Lu}?- 
dunuiii,  and  wo:)  nnu-ti  the  sliortiHt 
routu  into  central  Gaul;  3,  the  (imit 
St.  Bornanl  (prr  Alpcs  Ft  iininiis), 
which  wati  the  direct  road  to  the  Lake 
Lemnniis  and  tiie  ooimtvy  of  the 
Helvetiana. 
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The  Maritiiiie  Alps  were  in  like  held  by  Lignrian 

tribes,  who  retained  their  independence  till  the  year  14  b.o.» 
when  ihey  were  for  the  ibst  time  lednoed  to  sabjeotion,* 
Augustus  after  this  carried  a  high  road  through  their  country, 
and  to  conunemocate  the  final  conquest  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
erected  a  monument  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  record- 
ing the  names  of  not  less  than  forty-four  "Gentes  AlpinsB 
devicta?."  The  monument  is  still  standing,  at  a  place  called 
Turbia  (a  corruption  of  Tropica  Augusta),  though  in  ruins: 
but  the  inscription  has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us  by 
Pliny,®  and  is  one  of  our  most  important  authorities  for  the 
topography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  of  course  obscure  names,  otherwise  unknown,  and  which 
cannot  be  detennined  with  any  certainty. 

But  eyen  thus  the  whole  of  the  Alpine  regions  were  not  yet 
hiCGiporated  with  the  Boman  Empire.  There  still  remained 
twelye  petty  tribes,  placed  under  a  native  king  named  Oottius, 
who  having  been  uniformly  firiendly  to  the  Bomans,  had  given 
no  pretext  for  hostilities,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  a  small  mountain  territory,  standing  in  much 
the  same  relation  with  the  R^)m{in  Emjiire  that  the  "  pro- 
tected"  native  princes  hold  with  the  Ikitish  Empire  in  India. 
His  capital  was  Segusio,  now  Susa,  and  an  insf-ription  still 
extant  records  the  names  of  the  "  eivit^ites "  subject  to  his 
rule.'  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Nero  that  this  petty  princi- 
pality was  formally  included  in  the  Roman  dominions :  and 
the  name  of  the  Cottian  Alps  attached  to  the  portion  of  the 
range  adjoining  the  Mont  Genevre,  continued  to  perpetuate 
until  long  after  the  memory  of  their  obscure  ruler. 

$  5.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  Illyricum  and  Dal- 


'  Dion  Cass.  liv.  24. 
•  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24,  §  13<5. 


The  in- 
scription boars  tlio  titlow  Imp.  xiii. 
Tr.  Pot  XTiL,  whirh  prnvo  that  thi-s 
monmnpnt  vras  not  «vt  up  till  it.r.  7. 

*  It  i«  Htill  vihible  on  a  triumphal 
•rehatSnsa  erectotl  hy  Cotlius  himsolf 
in  honour  of  Atignstus;  and  is  ^ivon 
in  Orclli't  Ituteri ptinnr.it  Latinir  S'hdsr^ 


No.  626.  Most  of  those  names  aro 
otbervrisc  unknown,  and  were  doubt- 
Icfis  those  of  obflcnre  and  petty  tribes ; 
but  iiiiion^  th(  m  are  tnose  of  the 
MeduJli  and  CatuiigeB,  who  occupied 
the  valleys  on  the  Oanltsh  side  of  the 
I^Iont  Oenfevrr,  and  wo  thus  l«irn  that 
the  dominions  of  Cot  tins  extended  on 
both  side«  of  the  AiiM. 

L  2 
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niiitia  were  for  tho  first  time  reduced  to  permanent  subjection 
a  Roman  province  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Illyricum 
had  been  indeed  conquered  as  early  as  B.C.  167,  when  after  the 
defeat  of  its  king  (lentius,  it  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  ^[acedonia,  though  it  did  not  then  receive 
the  fonnal  organization  of  a  pioyinoe.  But  at  a  later  period  we 
find  it  placed  under  the  goyemment  of  Julius  GiBttr,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  two  Gkub :  and  at  this  date  it  seems  to 
haye  already  passed  into  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  Boman 
province.  Nor  do  we  hear  of  its  causing  him  any  trouble; 
except  a  plundering  incursion  of  a  people  called  the  Pirustie  on 
its  south-ciistt  rn  I'roiitii  r.^    iUit  the  Dalmatians,  a  race  of  hardy 
and  stublM)ni  iiioiiiitniiu'ers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
were  certainly  still  unsubdued  at  this  time:  and  when,  in 
B.C.  34,  Augustus  (then  only  triumvir)  undert<K>k  their  re- 
duction in  person,  he  encountered  an  obstinate  resistiin«'e,  and 
his  efforts  were  attended  with  but  partial  success.'   The  Dal- 
matians, as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Pannonians,  appear  in 
arms  again  and  again :  it  was  not  till  a.d.  10  that  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Tiberius,  who  reoeiyed  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  oyer  them,  at  the  same  time  as  for  his 
more  oelebiated  victories  over  the  Grennans.*  From  this  time 
the  Boman  province  of  Illyricum  extended  from  the  frontier  of 
Epirus  to  the  Save:  it  was  often  called,  at  least  in  official 
language,  Dalmatia,  from  the  prominent  part  assumed  by  the 
pt'«nil('  of  thitt  name:  but  the  geneml  designation  of  Illyricum 
was  commonly  retained  by  geographers  and  historians.* 


'  Cn  wir,  n.  G.  1. 

'  Dion  ("asH.  xlix.  38.  This  out- 
break f>n  tho  pRrt  of  the  Dalniutiutis 
(«(i>n)»  to  liAvo  originated  dwiii^  tlu> 
CiNil  War,  when  th«^  peticnils  of 
i'uiup*  \  iind  CtBtiar  were  »triviug  with 
one  another  for  the  pofiscBsion  of  Illy- 
rinini  ( )n  this*  <xra«ion  (»abiniu«,  the 
Ik'utt  iKiiil  of  Coiaur,  Yioa  tU'feated  by 
•'the  barbtt|<BJM**  iHth  S  los8  of  more 
than  2000  ineti,  nn<l  eomjM  lUd  to  fall 
iMck  UjMJJi  8alon«  (_llirt.  It.  Alur.  v.  43). 
The  towDH  of  tlie  mMOast,  Salona  and 
ladera  eiiperiiilly,  wm  at  this  time 


floiirifliin^  and  civilized  places  (Tb.  o. 
42,  43),  and  t':iitlifiil  sii)>jt  cts  of  Rome, 
though  the  barharinns  of  tlie  interior 
were  still  unHiilHlueii. 

'  Dion  Ca8«.  Iv.  S« ;  Veil.  Pftt  iL 
110  ;  Suet.  Tih.  16. 

»  *  Thus  Suotoniutt.  in  the  i>as»age  just 
referred  to,  Kays:  *' Toto  Illyrieo.«|u<Hl 
inter  lUtliam,  rcguumquu  Nuricuui, 
et  Tlmtoiani,  et  Iboedonlam,  interque 
Danulnutn  tlnuK'n  et  siinnn  maris 
Ailrintici  juiti  t,  jardoniiU.*  et  in  ditio- 
uew  ntlacto."  See  alsoT\RdtllS(ilfMWl/. 
ii.  44 :  HM.  i.  9, 70). 
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§  6.  Immediately  adjoinine:  Illyriciim  on  the  eiust  lay  tho 
extensive  province  of  j\roesiji,  including  the  whole  of  the 
countries  now  known  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  extending  from 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Balkan  (3It.  Hsemus)  to  the 
Danube.  This  tract  also  im  a  lecent  addition  to  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  conquest  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  B.o.  29, 
when  MaicuB  GiaasuB  (the  grandwm  of  the  triumyir),  having 
been  led  across  the  Hsemus  in  puxsnit  of  the  Dadans  and 
Bastanue,  who  had  attacked  the  Boman  allies,  was  not  content 
with  driying  those  notions  hack  across  the  Danube,  but  re- 
duced the  Mosrians  themselves  to  subjection.'  It  does  not 
api)ear  that  Mcesia  was  at  this  time  converted  into  a  Roman 
province,  but  this  must  have  taken  place  not  long  afterwards. 
It  hatl  certainly  assumed  the  character  of  an  ordinary  province 
before  the  accession  of  Tiberius." 

At  this  time  therefore  the  Danube  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  its  sources  in  the  Her- 
cynian  forest  almost  to  its  mouth.  The  Peninsula  of  the 
Dobrutscha,  formed  by  the  abrupt  deflection  of  the  river  to 
the  north,  when  it  has  reached  within  50  miles  of  the  Euxine, 
was  alone  excepted;  this  barren  and  pestilential  region  was 
not  annexed  to  the  Boman  dominion  till  a  later  period.'  On 
the  seapcoast  the  town  of  Tomi — so  well  known  as  the  place 
of  banishment  of  the  unfortunate  Ovid — ^marked  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  power,  and  might  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
furthest  outpost  of  civilization."  The  wild  barbarians  of  the 

•  Dion  Cbai.  li.  28-27.                  |  '  At  the  time  when  the  Itinenries 

On  thi»  wa^ion  tho  name  of  the  were  mmpileil,  the  Roman  territory 

Triballi,  which  bad  disappeared  from  j  was  exteudcd  to  the  Daimb(> :  tho 

history  for  newly  three  eentnriea;  ie  fhrntier  town  of  Noviodunum  was  ap- 

once  more  nientioue<l.  parently  situated  neer  Toltohft  {Iwit 

*  Tacit  AnnaL  i.  80.     Augustus  ,  AnLv.  226). 


num  (p.  35)  spoaljH  of  havinp  not  nnly 
carried  the  frontiers  ol  the  Empire  to 
the  Duinbe,  and  dvlTea  haek  the 


hhnBelf  in  the  Mennmentiiin  Aneyra-  |     *  Thns  the  poetft  enetomatinn  ivm 


no  eieggemtion : 

Dacinn  nnny  acro8,H  that  rivr  r.  but  that       Kt  ni«rtR  adstrtcto  qu«  ooH  iioda  g<«lu. 
his  own  armies  had  fullowed  them    U*ci«ii»  Euxini  parent  Romana «inUtri ; 

Miese  the  Dsnnfae  and  oompeUed  the  "•^^"'XSji."  I^s" 

Ducians  to  Hubnussion  ;  a  cin'nmstnnce 

not  mentioued  by  auy  historian.         1     Tho  Greek  colouy  of  Istrus  or  L>tn>- 
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plains  beyond  were  in  the  habit,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  of 
carrying  their  depredations  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.' 

§  7.  North  of  the  Danube  there  were  only  nomad  or  half- 
civilized  tribes,  inhabiting  the  vast  plains  of  Hungary  and 
Southern  Bnssia;  and  known  to  the  Komans  only  by  their 
oocasional  iiraptionB  into  the  acyoining  piovinoe8»  and  the 
hostilities  to  which  these  inclusions  gave  lise  by  way  of  io» 
prisals.  The  principal  of  these  nations  at  the  period  we  are 
now  considering  were  the  Dadans,  the  Bastamn,  and  the 
Sarmatians,  more  commonly  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
vague  term  of  Scythians.  The  Diunans  or<nipied  the  wliole  of 
what  now  forms  the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  the  lianat  aud 
Transylvauia  :  they  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time  gathering 
strength  under  a  king  named  BoTobistas,  and  had  rtMhu'ed  or 
exterminated  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,*  but  the  more 
prominent  part  which  they  henceforth  assumed  in  Koman  history 
was  probably  owing  principally  to  the  immediate  proximity 
in  which  they  now  found  themselves  to  the  Koman  frontier.' 
The  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Dacians  stood  to  the 
Gette,  whom  we  find  in  possession  of  these  nme  countries  at 
an  earlier  period^  was  one  on  whidi  there  existed  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  ancient  writers :  hut  the  prevailing 
conclusion  was  that  they  were  only  different  names  applied  to 
the  same  people.'  Even  Strabo,  wfao  describes  them  as  distinct, 
though  cognate  tribes,  states  that  tliey  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage.^   According  to  his  distinction  the  Getce  occupied  the 


|)o]i8  wiia  indeed  situated  250  stadia 
farther  uortU ;  aud  was  oertuinly  still 
in  eziiteiiM,  but  tt  Mema  to  have  been 
at  this  time  n  fkob  of  little  import- 
ance (it  i»  called  »  mAIx*'"'*'  ^7  Strabo,  j 
vii.  p.  319),  and  mm  not  oooapied  by  I 

the  Romans. 

The  site  of  Tomi  seems  to  be  now 
elMfly  Mtablishod  at  Kustendje  (the 
Ckmstantiarvi  of  Procnpiiis),  one  of  the 
best  ports  along  this  line  of  coast. 

•  Ovid.  Trutia. 

'  8tr:il)n,  vii.  3,  p.  304. 

'  All  readers  of  lioraue  are  familiar 


with  the  prominent  manner  in  which 
the  rugged  Daciau  "  ^Daous  asper) 
flgwred  Tn  tho  imaginatium  of  the 

Ruin  Ills  of  hin  il^y  amoii};  tho  ficroO 
barbarians  tstill  hangiBg  on  the  oat> 
skirts  of  the  Empire  (wmii  Cbm.  L 
35.  0:  ii.  80,  18;  iii.  R.  11,  8,  18). 
Uostilities  were  carried  on  with  them 
<m  nreral  oooMions  daring  the  reign 
of  Augostoi,  bnt  with  so  inporlant 
result 

•  Strabcs  viL  p.  8M;  Dioa  Gmb.  It 

22. 

*  Strabo,  o. 
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more  easterly  regions  aborning  the  Euxine,  and  the  Daoians 
the  western,  bordering  on  the  Germans.  Piobably  the  name 
of  QetBd,  by  which  they  were  originally  known  to  the  Greeks  * 
on  the  Euzine,  was  always  retained  by  the  latter  in  common 
usage:  while  that  of  DaciaDS,  whateyer  be  its  origin,  was 
that  by  which  the  more  western  tribes^  adjoining  the  Fanno- 
niansy  first  became  known  to  the  Bomans." 

The  Bastamie,  who  had  already  become  known  by  name  at 
huist  to  the  Komuns  as  early  as  B.C.  108,  when  they  furnished 
an  auxiliary  force  to  I'orson.s,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  who  now 
reap|)ear  as  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Dacians,  are  a 
people  of  whom  very  little  is  really  known.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly termed  by  Dion  Cassius  a  Scythian  (meaning  probably  a 
Sannatian)  race ;  but  iStrabo  says  of  them  that  th(  y  adjoined  the  . 
Germans  and  were  almost  of  German  race  themselves:  and  the 
same  conclusion  is  adopted  by  Tacitus,  who  though  including 
them  among  German  nations  intimates  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  were  really  Grermans  or  Sarmatians.  Other  writers  describe 
them  as  Gauls,  or  of  Celtic  race.*  Their  place  of  abode  at  this 
period  is  not  clearly  defined;  bat  they  appear  to  haye  been 
8ituate<l  east  of  the  Carpathians,  between  them  and  the  Sar- 
niatian  [)eoplu  (  allt  d  by  Stralxj  the  Tyrigetffi.' 

§  8.  The  tract  adjvining  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  on  the 
north,  and  cxtcii'rnig  from  thence  along  the  coast  of  tlic  Kuxine 
to  the  Borvsthrncs,  seems  t<»  liav*.'  been  liehl  at  this  iieriod  on- 
tirely  by  iSarmatiau  tribes.    These  pressed  closely  on  the 


*  The  name  of  Dadans  is  first  foond 

in  Cjesar  (li.  O.  vi.  25).  wlure  ho 
speaks  of  the  Ilercyuiuu  Foruat  uo  ex-  ^ 
tending  along  the  Danube  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  DaciauM  unJ  An:irti,in8. 
He  therefore  appears  to  hav<-  xi^iderod 
them  as  immediately  adjoining  the  1 
Gennans  on  the  cast. 

*  Dion  OasB.  U.  28;  Stmbo,  vii.  p.  j 
806 :  l!Wslt  Otrm.  e.  46.  For  a  foil  , 
disciuiHion  of  tlu*  uucstion  conoorning 
the  Biistumic,  uad  the  different  pas-  . 
bagcs  of  unciont  writers  relating  to  ! 


them,  see  Zeuss,  DI9  DeuUekm,  pp. 

127-130  :  Vki  ri,  C  mjr.  v«.l.  iii.  pi.  ii. 
pp.  427,  428;  8chiitarik,  6Uivuche 
AUeHhOmer,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

^  Strabo,  /.  c.  But  tho  Peiicini, 
whom  all  writers  agree  in  associating 
with  the  Bsstanis,  are  desenbed  hf 
him  !n  inliu'iitinir,  and  drrivinj^  tiicir 
name  from,  tiie  island  nf  Pouec  at  the 
months  of  the  Dannbe.  Ovid  also 

spi-aks  of  tho  Hastariin'  arul  Satiroiu  iti 
OH  inhiibitiug  thu  country  imiuudiutely 
beyond  Touii  (TrMia,  ii.  198). 
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Boman  outposts  in  this  quarter :  Tomi,  as  we  leam  from  the 
unhappy  Oyid,  was  assailed  by  fiarmatian  as  well  as  Getio 
maiandeis,  and  even  the  popnlaticm  of  the  town  was  com- 
{X)sed  in  great  part  of  Sarmatians  as  well  as  Getn.*  Beyond 
the  months  of  the  Danube  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  had  little 
intercourse,  and  certainly  exereised  no  political  influence  over 
the  population.  At  tho  mouth  of  the  Borj  stheues  indeed  the 
(ireok  (Nilony  of  Olljiii  or  Olbiopolis  still  maintained  its  [>osi- 
tion,  and  must  liave  continued  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  with  the  interior.  In  like  manner  the  little 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  still  subsisted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  retained  a  nominal  independence,  though 
admowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Emperors.*  It 
oontinned  to  preserve  some  tincture  of  Greek  civilisation 
down  to  a  late  period* 

§  9.  Betuming  to  the  south  of  Hoesiay  the  two  important 
regions  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  very  differently  situated 
in  their  relations  to  the  Boman  Empire.  Macedonia  had  long 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Boman  province ;  the  ex- 
tent of  which  however  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  of 
Mace<l<)niii  proju'rly  so  called.  On  the  west  it  comprised  a 
considerable  part  of  wluit  had  ])n'viously  been  rei-koiicd  as 
IHvricimi,  so  as  to  extend  to  the  Adriatic  and  incln<l»'  the  two 
important  points  of  Dyrrhachium  and  AjxiUonia :  while  to- 
wards the  east  the  coast-line  of  Tlirace  along  the  ^gean,  as 
well  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  were  also  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  whole  of  Thessaly  also  was 
subject  to  the  same  jurisdictioD.  The  province  was  traversed 

•  Ond^Trutui,  ii.  1^>1.  TheIucyfM»  rcrtiM  in  Ovid  in  ono  paseago  only, in 

a  Samatian  tribe,  who  are  Sitt  men-  wbioh  he  atlds  the  epithet    flavi  "* 

tioDed  amori^  the  barbarian  nations  in  (Ex  Pernio,  iv.  2,  37). 

this  quarter,  with  whom  Mithridai(*8  "  This  is  olcurly  provcnl  by  th<  ir 

entered  into  alliaooe  (Appian,  MUhri-  I  coins,  which  form  an  unbroken  soriee 

daL  c.  69),  reappear  in  Oyid,  and  were  |  from  the  time  of  Aufirn^tus  to  that  of 

appartntly  at  this  period  oni«  of  tho  j  Omstantine.     They  bear  the  hoed  of 

most  powerful  branches  of  the  Sar-  |  the  reignuu:  Boman  emperor  on  the 

matians.  i  one  side,  ana  that  of  the  king  of  Bos- 

Another  name  found  in  Appinn.  in  poms  (with  the  title  of  Ba^iXtw}  on 

tlie  came  passage,  the  Coralli,  oisu  the  other. 
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from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  the  Egnatian  way,  one  of 
the  most  imj)ort^vut  highways  in  the  Empire,  leading  from 
Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  thus 
forming  the  mam  line  of  communication  between  Italy  and 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  It  had  not  however  'as  yet  been  legn- 
larly  constructed  any  ffurtker  than  Gypeela  on  the  river 
Hebms.^ 

Thrace  on  the  contrary  had  not  at  this  period  been  legnlarly 
inooipocated  with  the  Roman  Empire.  The  southern  coast,  as 
we  have  just  seen^  had  been  annexed  to  the  govemment  of 
Macedonia :  the  rest  of  the  country  continued  under  the  rule 
of  native  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Boman  Emperors,  while  retaining  the  title  of  king,  and  the 
control  of  their  internal  administration.  Before  the  accession 
of  Augustus,  and  especially  during  the  Civil  AVars,  we  lind 
the  Roman  governors  of  Macedonia  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinual hostilities  with  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  among 
whom  the  Bessi  and  the  OdryssB  seem  to  have  at  this  time 
held  the  predominant  place.  Ultimately  the  latter  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  and  having  had  the  sagacity  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Boman  alliance  became  masters  for  a  time  of  all 
Thrace.  Their  king  Bhoemetalces,  who  was  established  on  the 
throne  by  Augustus,  retained  his  power  for  a  considerable 
number  cd  years,  and  appean  to  have  reduced  the  Thracian 
tribes  to  a  state  of  comparative  trancjuillity.'  But  the  dis* 
sensions  between  his  successors  led  to  repeated  interference 
on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  Thrace  was  ultimately  reduce'd  to  a 
Roman  province  under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  flourishing 
city  of  Byzantium  was  never  subject  to  these  Thracian  princes 


'  Stmbo  speaks  of  thr  Kgnatian  Way  | 
as  fif0riiuerurfjL«tnft  kutci  fil\ioy  Ktu  Kvrta- 
•mkmfJm  M^XP*  Kvi^kmv  KcU  *Wp9m  wo- 
rafwv  (vii.  7,  p.  322),  in  h  inannor 
irhich  muat  rtfcr  to  bis  own  time. 
Cicero  indeed  at  a  considerably  earUer 
pf-rio"!.  oalLs  it  "via  ilia  noetni,  quio 
[jer  MuceUoniam  vat  tuque  eul  Hdks- 
poMtiMi  militarit"  (Oral,  de  Fnvine. 


[  Consular,  c.  2,  §  4).  But  it  may  have 
been  optmed  for  military  purposes 
without  having  received  the  complete 
finish  to  which  Strabo  refers  :  or  tho 
wordsi  of  Cicero  luuy  not  be  intended 
to  be  construed  strietly. 

'  Dion  Cass.  Uv.  20,  Iv.  SO;  Taoit, 
AmuU,  iL  64. 
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and  still  retained  under  the  Boman  Empire  its  nominal  in- 
dependence and  autonomy.' 

Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Thossaly  (which,  as  we  have 
aeeu,  wtis  united  with  3Iiicedonia),  oonstituted  a  Roman  province 
under  the  name  of  Achaia.^  A  large  part  of  the  cities  indeed 
enjoyed  a  nominal  autonomy,  of  .which  Athens  affords  a  well- 
known  example^  but  they  were  subject  to  Borne  for  all  but 
municipal  purposes.  The  greater  part  of  the  countiy  had 
already  fiedlen  into  a  state  of  depopulation  and  decay,  which 
afforded  a  melancholy  contrast  with  its  fionner  greatness.  The 
newly  founded  Roman  colonies  constituted  almost  the  only 
exceptions,  among  which  Corinth  held  the  chief  plaoe^  and 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar  rose  rapidly  a  second  time 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  the 
iMediterranean.  Delos,  which  hud  for  a  time  taken  its  phice 
and  become  an  important  emporium  of  trade,  especially  as  the 
great  central  mart  of  the  slave  trade,  aj)pears  never  to  have 
recovered  the  blow  it  sustained  during  the  Mithridatic  War, 
and  was  still  in  a  decayed  condition  in  the  time  of  Strabo.* 
Some  of  the  other  small  islands  of  the  ^gean  were  rendered 
&miliar  by  name  to  the  Romans  horn  their  being  frequently 
used  as  places  of  banishment  for  political  exiles.' 

'  It  retaiiud  this  poaition  till  tho 
nigti  of  Scverus,  when,  having  ttidt-d 
with  his  lifftl  Fesconnius  Niger,  it  lus- 
tainctl  n  moinonibk'  siege  of  three 
yenri*,  utter  which  its  walls  were  de- 
■Iroyed,  uid  it  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  coniprativo  in^igTiiticnuco  till  tho 
time  of  Coiiiitttutinc  (nee  Gibbon,  c.  5). 

*  It  is  singular  that  Greece  did  iiot» 
for  a  Inii'^  time  after  iti<  concimf«t,  con- 
stitute u  separate  province,  but  was 
either  united  with,  or  treated  as  a  mere 
(h'pendeney  of,  Miieedonin.  It  wns  not 
deiiuitcly  origan ir^ed  a.i  a  separate  pro- 
viooe  till  tlie  reigii  of  Aiii^untus.  See 
Manpirirdt,  Ilandbiwh  fi<  r  I{r>mi*chen 
All'  rihiim'T,  vol.  iii.  pp.  121-128; 
llertzberg,  G*M;h.  (rrieehmdtmdt  tuUer 
der  BSmerj  vol.  i.  p.  504. 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  486.  Deloe  had  hccn 
made  s  firee  port  by  the  Bonuuis  after 
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the  di  feat  of  Perseus  in  B.C.  187;  appn- 
rentlv  with  a  view  to  injure  tho  trade 

I  of  Rl'iodee.  Polyb.  xxxi.  7,  §  10.  But 
its  great  comniereial  pros]>eritv  did  not 

I  begin  till  after  the  fall  of  "Corinth. 
Concerning  its  great  imnortauco  and 
prospi  rity  at  tliis  periuct,  see  CioeiO^ 
()rat.  jtn>  J^g.  Mnuil.  18,  §  55. 

•  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  73;  vi.  563;  x. 
170.  Tacit.  Aiiiuil.  ii.  85;  iii.  (IS  ;  iv. 
21,  30,  &c.  The  pruvince  of  the  islands 
(Inaulanim  provincia)  waa  not  consti- 
tuted till  a  much  later  period.  .\t 
this  time  the  Cyclade,-*  were  apparently 
included  in  Achaia,  and  the  8porades 

I  and  Asiatic  Islands  in  the  |)roviiiee  of 

I  Asia.  The  im^mrtant  island  of  Crete 
wat,  bv  a  singular  anomeljf  annexed 

{  for  administrative  purpooei  to  the 
CyteuAica. 


BOMAH  EKPIBB  UVOBB  AnOUSTUa 


f  lOi.  The  Bomaii  dominioDS  in  Asia  had  leoetTed  no  ocnuider- 
able  addition,flinoe  they  weie  Htst  extended  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  firontiera  of  Annenia,  by  the  aims  of  Lncullus  and  Pompey. 
Bat  within  thoee  limits  many  changes  had  taken  place,  and 
their  political  relations  with  the  native  princes  still  continued 
in  an  unsettled  state.  Many  of  these  changes  had  resulted 
from  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Ivomans  :  princes  and  dynasts  were 
dethroncid  or  restored,  according  as  they  favoured  the  0110 
side  or  the  other,  and  provinces  transferred  from  one  petty 
sovereign  to  another  at  the  will  of  the  victorious  leader.  Jhit 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  these  successive  arrangements, 
which  for  the  most  part  had  a  mere  transitory  political  e£fect, 
without  pemuinently  affecting  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  countries  in  question.  A  very  brief  glance  at  these 
relations,  as  they  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  will 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  Soman  province  of  Asia  was  far  ttcm  including  the 
whole  of  what  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  designating  as  Asia 
Minor.  As  originally  constituted,  it  corresponded  to  the 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  in  the  enlarged  form 
that  these  had  assumed  after  the  defeat  oi  Antiochus  the 
Great,  when  the  Romans  had  rewarded  the  support  of  Eunienes 
in  the  war,  by  extending  his  limits  to  the  Taurus.  The 
monarchy  thus  created  was  left  hy  the  will  of  Attalus  111. 
to  the  Boman  people  (b.c.  133),  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Aristonicus  was  incorporated  as  a  Roman  province,  B.C.  129. 
It  included  the  whole  of  Mysia  and  Lydia,  with  .^olis,  Ionia 
and  Caria,  except  a  small  part  which  was  subject  to  Khodes, 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Phrygia.  A  portion 
of  the  last  region  was  however  detached  &om  it,  and  after 
various  fluctuatlGns  of  boundaries,  that  of  the  Boman  province 
of  Asia  was  fixed  so  as  to  comprise  the  three  districts  of  which 
Laodicea,  Apamea,  and  Synnada  were  the  capitals,  excluding 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions,  which  were  annexed  to 
Galatia.' 


*  For  a  more  rlrtjiiktl  view  of  tho  I  I  must  rcft  r  my  rraders  to  the  eZ0fI> 
proTiuccfi  of  Aiiitt  Minur  at  Uiui  period  |  lent  mAp«  hy  Dr.  C.  MiUler  of  the 
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§  11.  Bithynia  had  in  like  manner  been  fonned  in  the  first 
instance  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
passed,  after  the  death  of  its  last  monarchy  Nioomedes  lU^  in 
B.a  7d»  into  the  hands  of  Borne.  It  leoeiyed,  however,  after  the 
defeat  of  lOthiidatee  the  Great,  a  material  aooession  of  terri- 
tory, and  as  constituted  at  that  period  by  Pompey,  it  extended 
along  the  shores  of  the  Eiudne  as  &r  as  lltemiscyra,  thus 
including  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a  part  of 
that  of  l*outus.  A  petty  dynasty  of  princes  still  continued  to 
rule  over  the  interior  of  Paplihiguiiia,  which  was  first  united 
to  the  Roman  province  by  Augustus. 

The  rest  of  the  king^dom  of  Poiitiis  was  not  incorporated 
with  the  Konian  dominions  after  the  dehuit  of  Mithridates,  or 
even  after  that  of  Pharnaces  by  Cicsar.  It  still  continued  to 
be  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  of  princes,  originally 
selected  by  the  Koman  Emperors,  and  virtually  dependent 
on  tiiem,  but  still  retaining  full  powers  of  local  administration. 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Augustus  it  was  governed  by 
a  Greek  named  Polemon,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Antcmy, 
but  was  retiuned  in  his  power  by  Augustus.  This  he  trans- 
mitted after  a  tranquil  reign  to  his  widow  Pyihodoris,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  &eir  son,  Polemon  11.,  at  whose  death,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  A.D.  63,  this  part  of  Asia  was  for  the  first 
time  organized  as  a  Koman  province  under  the  name  of  Pontus 
Polemoniaous.  The  tuo  last  kings  had  materially  extended 
their  dominion  towards  the  <'ast  and  north,  and  had  reduced 
the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  Ccdchis  and  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Euxine  to  a  nominal  submission  :  the  first  Polemon  had 
also  made  himself  master  of  the  Bosporus,  and  the  Greek 
cities  at  its  entrance.  But  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Romans  to  retain  these  conquests ;  their  dominion  along  the 
Euxine  never  appears  to  have  extended  £irther  than  the 
confines  of  Colclds.* 


Kingdoms  of  the  SoooMnn  of  Alex- 
ander in  Dr.  Smith's  Allis  of  Anoient 
GfxigrHuliy,  pL  5,  6. 
•8li»lNHSL2»  |k496.    The  triboo 


ftkog  the  eoest  from  the  boiden  of 

Olcliis  to  those  of  the  Greek  settle- 
moiit«  on  the  Bu6{X)rus  (the  region 
oooiqiied  in  modem  timiw  by  tlie  Cir> 
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South  of  Bith}mia  lay  the  province  of  Galatia,  also  one  of 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  Koman  Empire.  This  region 
had  continued,  from  the  time  of  its  first  occupation  by  the 
Gauls  to  that  of  CsMar,  to  be  goyemed  by  chiefs  with  the  title 
of  tetiaichsy  each  presiding  with  qnasi-iegal  authority  over  a 
portion  of  the  country.  Bnt  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Delotaros 
made  himself  king  of  the  whole  country,  and  his  snocessory 
Amyntas,  who  was  appointed  by  Antony,  received  from  the 
triumvir  a  large  accession  of  territory,  including  Lycaonia, 
Lsauria,  i'isiditt,  a  j)art  of  rhrygia,  and  Cilicia  Trachea.  Having 
conciliated  the  favour  of  Au<^iistus,  Amyntas  remained  in 
possession  of  these  dominions  till  his  <leath  in  B.C.  25,  but  on 
that  event  his  kingdom  was  put  an  end  to,  and  the  provinces 
subject  to  his  rule  were  incorporated  with  the  Empire  under 
the  general  name  of  Galatia,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia 
Trachea,  which  was  handed  over  to  Ariobarzanes,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  Thus  the  pioyince  of  Gralatia,  in  the  Roman 
sense  of  the  term,  was  far  more  eztendve  than  the  limited 
region  previonsly  known  by  that  name,  and  extended  from  the 
confines  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus.* 

$  12.  Cappadocia,  an  extensive  province  occupying  the 
eastern  jwrtion  of  the  great  interior  table-land  of  Asia  INIinor, 
still  continued  to  bo  ruled  by  its  native  dynasty,  who  had 
earned  tlie  favour  of  the  lionians  by  tlieir  steady  support  in 
the  wars  against  Mithridates  and  Tip:ranes :  an  alliance  which 
was  however  almost  forced  ujx)n  them  by  circumstances,  those 
monarchs  being  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  Cappadocia 
at  this  time  extended  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  so  as  to 
include  the  fertile  district  of  M<'Htene,  between  that  river  and 
the  chain  called  Anti-Taurus.^    Armenia  Minor,  lying  also 


oaiwians)  are  «Ie«c>ribod  by  him  as  a  race  j  Maris  ftm'nt,  §26),  Diosourias  was 

of  lawles-s  pirnteR,  whose  depredations  !  still  the  limit  of  the  Roman  dominioo 

the  K  (iiuiti  governors  took  littlo  nains  i  on  this  Hitlt\ 

to  reatraiii.   Iq  the  reiga  of  Hadrian,        *  isce  Note  B,  p.  200. 

as  we  learn  from  AmAn  (^I'^n'plm  >     *  Strobo,  xii.  1,  p. 
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on  the  weit  of  the  Euphrates  between  Cappadocia  and  PontuB^ 
was  not  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Gappadocia» 
ihongh  aetnallj  held  hj  the  last  kmg  Aiehelans.  After  the 
death  of  this  monaioh  in  aj>.  17,  his  heteditary  dominions 
were  oonTorted  into  a  Boman  prorinoe:*  hot  Armenia  Minor 
remained  a  separate  and  nominally  independent  sovereignty 
at  least  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

In  tlio  sontli-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor  the  districts  of  T.ycia 
and  Pampliylia  may  bo  regarded  as  practically  forming  one 
province,  though  they  were  not  formally  united  as  such  until 
the  reign  of  Claudius.^  The  cities  of  I.ycia  indeed  continued 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  to  retain  in  name  at  least  their 
independence,  and  to  form  a  league  for  their  self-gorem- 
ment:  but  they  were  under  the  proteotion  of  the  Boman 
anthoritiesr  and  doubtless  in  great  measure  subject  to  their 
oontroL* 

Cilida,  a  country  clearly  marked  out  by  nature,  and  in- 
habited by  a  people  who  formed  a  separate  nation  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  had  nevertheless  undergone  strange  Tioissi- 

tudes  in  its  political  condition.  It  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  Roman  arms  on  account  of  the  piratical  incursions  of  its 
inhabitants.  These  gave  occasion  to  a  Roman  j)ra't<>r,  M. 
Anton ius,  being  sent  against  them  as  early  as  b.c.  103,  and  wo 
subserjiiontly  find  repeated  mention  of  C'ilicia  l)eing  assigned 
as  a  province  to  lioman  generals.  But  this  was  merely  as  the 
theatre  of  hostilities  :  a  province  of  the  name  was  first  consti- 
tuted in  B.C.  75,  by  P.  Servilius  Isanricns,  who  subdued  the 
Isaurians,  and  followed  up  his  victory  by  reducing  to  submission 
the  rugged  mountain  country  known  as  Gilicia  Trachea.  The 
rich  and  fertile  tract  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia, 
and  known  as  Gilicia  Gampestris,  was  at  this  period  still 


*  Taoit.  Anndl  IL  42 ;  Stmb.  I.  e.      I  bear  tbe  bead  of  Angiutaa,  but  witb- 


*  The  ooiiiiitiou  of  tlie  Lycian  cUiea 
at  thia  jtniod,  m  ferminir  »  federal 

Icii'^uo  ]iiif  II  Ifoniuii  (Iciii'tnlciioy. 
wtill  illuutrutcd  by  tlH:ir  csoins.  which 


out  his  mine  or  imperial  title ;  while 
on  those  struck  UDd«;r  Claudius  tho 
MH  Imperial  titlea  immediately  api>t'4ir. 
(  Sit  Wamn,  Om  Qrwk  Fedmrl  CWiwmv; 
p.  38.) 
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subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  who  letained  possession  of  it  till 
the  time  of  Pompey.  That  general  wrested  it  from  the  hands 
ckf  Tigianei^  king  of  Armenia^  and  nnited  it  with  the  portion 
already  ooonpied  by  the  Bomans*  (B.a  64).  At  this  time  the 
pioTince  of  the  name  oomprised  in  addition  nnmerons  oat- 
lying  distriots — Pamphylia,  Pi8idia»  laanria,  Lycaonia»  a  huge 
part  of  Fhrygia,  and  the  island  of  Gypros.  Such  was  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  proyince  of  Cilicia,  when  Cicero  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  it  as  Proconsul,  B.C.  51.  But  these 
arrangijuient^s  were  broken  up  by  M.  Antony :  the  extraneous 
districts  were  finally  separated  from  C'ilicia,  and  that  province 
reduced  within  its  natural  limits.  But  tlie  western  portion,  or 
Cilicia  Trachea,  was  handed  over  by  Augustus  to  Archolaus, 
king  of  Cappadocia:  and  was  not  reunited  to  the  Koman 
Empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  A  potty  dynasty  of 
native  kings^  of  whom  the  names  of  Tarcondimotus  and 
Fhilopator  alone  are  known  in  history,  still  maintained  its 
nominal  soyereignty  in  the  mountain  tracts  of  Amanns,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Cilicia^  but  the  boundaries  of  their 
territory  are  Tery  imperfectly  known.  Cypnis,  which  had  for 
a  time  been  united  with  Cilicia,  was  constituted  by  Augustus 
a  separate  province,  and  retained  its  distinct  government  from 
that  time  forwards. 

The  province  of  Commagene,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrat(\s,  whicli  had  been  subject  to  the  .Seleucidan  kings 
of  Syria,  was  at  this  ])eriod  still  gov<?rned  by  a  native  dynasty, 
though  imder  the  protection  of  liome.  It  was  united  to  the 
Empire  for  a  time  by  Tiberius,  but  again  placed  under  a 
native  ruler  by  Caligula,  and  finally  reduced  to  a  province  by 
Vespasian  in  Aj>.  73.  Its  capital  was  Samosata,  a  strong  town 
on  the  Euphrates,  in  a  position  commanding  the  passage  <^ 
the  river,  which  rendered  it  an  important  point  in  the  wars 
between  the  Bomans  and  Parthians.* 


*  It  is  first  mentkmed  fn  htatory 

iliiriiiR  llio  oftTnjmtirn  of  M.  Anfnny 
agaioiit  the  Purihiniia  (b.c.  3G)  ;  and  iU 


miliUiry  importaDoe  fa  atteated  both  hf 

Strabo  aiul  .Tof*t>|ihus  (Strabo,  xvi.  )>. 
74»:  Joseph.  AiU.  xiv.  15,  §  8;  JSeU. 
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§  in.  The  ext»nisive  province  of  Syria  had  been  subject  to 
Kome,  rtiul  rul«'d  by  Koman  fjovernors,  ever  since  its  conquest 
by  Pompey  in  B.C.  t>4.  But  though  it  was  organized  as  a 
Boman  province,  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  such,  it  was 
far  from  being  brought  under  one  uniform  and  regular 
adminitrtiation ;  and  its  condition  at  this  period  was  extremely 
oompHcated.  Jadflea,  though  it  had  been  twice  conqnered, 
first  by  Pompey,  and  a  second  time  by  M.  Antony,  was  at  this 
time  still  governed  by  its  own  long,  Herod,  commonly  caUed 
the  Great,  though  tribntary  to  the  Boman  Emperor,  and 
acknowledging  his  supremacy.*  Damascus  asrain  belonged  to 
a  native  prince  of  the  name  of  Aretus,  ol  Arabian  origin,  who 
held  also  Bostra,  with  the  surrounding  district,  and  Petra,  but 
was  certainly  tributary  to  Kome.  Native  dynasties  also  reigned 
in  Chalcis,  Emesa,  and  tlie  district  of  AbiltMie.  The  Koman 
policy  indeed  appears  to  have  been  ut  this  time  to  maintain  all 
these  petty  princes  in  nominal  sovereignty,  but  practically 
dependent  upon  Rome.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they 
were  snccessiTely  absorbed  under  the  imperial  administration^ 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Trajan  that  the  province  of 
Syria  could  be  considered  as  forming  a  complete  organic 
whole.*  The  outlying  city  of  Palmyra — ^the  name  of  which  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  M.  Antony  in  Syria — was 
certainly  at  this  period  independent  and  preserved  a  position 
of  neutrality  between  the  Bomans  and  Parthians,  while  it 
carri('<l  on  trade  with  both.^  It  does  not  appear  however  to 
have  as  yet  risen  to  a  place  of  great  imporUiuce,  as  its  name  is 


Jwi.  vii.  7.  §  1).  It  had  a  hridsro  over 
the  Euplinites,  apparently  the  only 
one  between  the  Zt  ugma  aiid  tho  nar- 
ntw  porgi  t-i  of  Mt,  Tnunis,  from  wliich 
the  river  emerges  about  iiO  milnA  ubovt> 
SaoKwatn.  This  came  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fro()n>  iit»'<l  passages  of  tho 
Kuphratea  untler  the  Roman  £mpin\ 
The  modern  town  alill  retains  the  name 
of  Sam^'at. 

*  llerod  reigne«l  over  Judieu,  from 
the  time  of  hb  eonflnnation  on  the 


throne  by  Angnstos  in       80,  till  hit 

death  in  u.r.  4. 

^  For  the  details,  see  Marqnardt, 
Haudhurh  dtr  R6mi»ch>'n  AlUrthihiu  r, 
Th.  iii.  Dt.  i.  pp.  175-194;  who  ha8 
^  worked  uem  oat  with  gnat  ears  and 
diligence. 
•  Appian,  B.  Civ.  v.  9  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
25.    This  is  clearly  implied  by 
Pliny  as  continuing  to  be  the  case  even 
I  ill  his  time. 
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not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Tlie  period  of  its  prosperity  dates 
oiily  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  by  whom  it  was  united  to  the 
Boman  pzoyinoe. 

§  14.  Beyond  the  Enphiates  to  the  east  lay  the  eztendye, 
and  still  powerfdl,  monarchy  of  the  Farthians,  who  at  this 
period  held  undisputed  role  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  as 
well  as  the  broad  regions  beyond,  which  had  preyioosly  formed 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire.  iMedia  Atroj)atene  (the  modern 
province  of  Azerbijan)  was,  as  we  liave  already  seen,*  held  by 
a  separate  dynasty  of  rulers,  who  were  liowever  tlio  constant 
allies  of  the  Parthians,  and  j»i(>l)ably  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  greater  monarchy.  Armenia  on  the  contrary 
may  be  considered  as  being  in  some  degree  dependent  upon 
the  Roman  Empire,  thongh  always  retaining  its  own  kings. 
But  after  the  expedition  of  M.  Antony  to  Artaxata,  and  the 
deposition  of  Artavasdes,  the  succeeding  monarchs  were  for 
some  time  appointed  by  the  Boman  emperors,  and  thongh  these 
were  repeatedly  expelled  by  their  own  subjects,  or  by  the 
neighbouring  kings  of  Farthia,  it  is  clear  that  both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  not  only  claimed,  but  repeatedly  exercised,  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  vacant  throne.*  The  national 
feeling  of  the  Armenians  however  inclined  rather  to  the  Par- 
thians than  to  the  Pomans,  and  the  i)os.scssion,  or  rather  the 
supremacy  over  this  important  province  continued  to  bo 
the  subject  of  repeated  contests  between  the  Poman  and  the 
Parthian  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Trajan. 

With  the  Farthians  themselves  Augustus  had  the  wisdom  to 
avoid  any  open  collision,  and  while  shrinking  from  taking 
up  the  project  of  the  dictator  Caesar  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Grassus  by  a  war  with  Parthia,  he  was  able  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  the  Boman  people  by  procuring  the  return  of  the  standards 
taken  on  that  occanon.  This  result  was  greatly  &cilitated  by 


•  Soc  the  precedinp;  Chnptor,  p.  132. 

'  See  a  summary  of  thetio  relations  in  Tacitus  (^AiumI.  ii.  3,  4,  aud  50). 
VOL.  II.  If 
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the  domestic  dissensions  of  the  Parthian  royal  family,  and  the 
competition  of  rival  claimants  for  the  throne.  They  even  con- 
senttMl  to  accept  as  tlieir  king  a  Partliian  prince  wlio  had  spent 
many  years  at  tlie  court  of  Anjrnstns,  aiitl  might  therefore  he 
h)oke<l  upon  in  some  degree  as  ajipninted  hy  that  emperor.' 
The  circunistance  was  celehrated  with  triumph  hy  the  IJomans, 
and  from  this  period  it  became  a  fayourite  policy  with  suc- 
ceeding emperors  to  interfero  whenever  it  was  possible,  in  the 
dispotes  that  wero  continually  arising  with  lespect  to  the  Fai^ 
tliian  BQCcession.  Bat  no  attempt  was  made  till  the  raign  of 
Trajan  to  extend  the  Boman  frontier  on  this  side  by  any 
permanent  conquests. 

§  15.  It  is  singular  that  Strabo'  speaks  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Parthian  empire  as  one  of  the  causes  that  had  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  geograpliical  knowledge  in  his  day. 
The  real  effect  would  appear  to  have  been  just  the  reverse. 
By  destroying  the(Jrrek  monarchy  in  the  |)rovincesof  Central 
and  Upper  Asia,  they  cut  ofl'  to  a  great  extent  the  communi- 
cations of  all  the  interior  of  that  vast  c(mtinent  with  the  Greek 
world,  and  isolated  almost  completely  the  provinces  in  the  far 
£asty  on  the  borders  of  liactria  and  India,  which  still  retained 
some  traces  of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  Greek  element 
indeed,  with  its  characteristic  yitality,  continued  to  maintain 
itself  under  the  Parthian  monarchy,  as  it  did  snbeeqnentiy 
under  the  Tniks.  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris^  a  city  of  Greek  origin, 
and  in  great  part  peopled  with  Greeks,  was  an  opulent  and 
thriving  commercial  city,  and  doubtless  maintained  relations 
more  or  less  frequent  with  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  names  of  two  Greek  writers  are  also  preserved  to  us,  who 
were  horn  in  cities  subject  to  the  Parthian  rule,  and  who 
undouhtrdly  contributed  something  to  geographical  knowledge. 
Apollodori  s  of  Artkmita  (a  town  of  Assyria)  wrote  a 
history  of  Parthia,  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  tStrabo/  and 


*  TwAt  AmaL  ii.  1,  2. 

*  Stnbo.  i.  2,  p.  14 ;  xi.  6.  p.  508. 

*  Then  IS  no  dm  to  the  date  of  tliii 


ADollixloruB.  When  Forbiger  {Otogr, 
vol.  L  p.  850.  note)  caUs  him  a  eontem- 
poiMj  of  Titddornvm,  tliis  is  a  meie 
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from  which  we  should  doubtless  have  derived  much  interesting 
information  had  it  been  still  extant :  but  though  Strabo  refers 
to  him  as  having  thrown  nuK^h  additional  light  upon  the 
geography  of  Upper  Asia,  ospecially  of  Hyrcania,  Baotriana, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,^  it  docs  not  appear  that  Strabo 
himself  had  derived  much  benefit  from  his  work.  The  only 
instance  in  which  we  distinctly  learn  that  he  had  improved 
upon  the  knowledge  of  previous  authors,  was  in  regard  to  the 
riyer  Ochns,  the  modem  Attrek,  which  had  been  unknown  to 
the  earlier  geographers,  while  others  had  confounded  it  with  the 
Ozns.  As  it  flowed  through  Hyroaiiia»  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  original  province  of  Parthia,  it  was 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Apollodoms*  The  same  author 
appears  to  have  given,  incidentally  at  least,  an  account  of  the 
Greek  monarchy  in  liactria,  which  wouhl  liave  been  of  es])ecial 
interest  to  us:'  but  there  is  110  eviih'uce  of  Strabo  having  any 
additional  geograj)hioal  in  format  ion  eoneerning  those  coun- 
tries, beyond  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander. 

§  16.  Another  writer,  not  referred  to  by  Strabo,  but  fre- 
quently cited  by  Eliny,  is  Tsidorus  of  Charax,  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Quit  He  appears  to 

conjrrtnro  :  hut  as  it  i.s  not  viry  likely  j  ncxioii  witli  tin  aihfvnco  of  the  Russians 

that  he  would  have  written  a  hiutory  1  in  Cuitrai  Asia,  wiia  until  lately  very 

of  ibe  Parthians  before  they  had  at-  |  imperfectly  known  to  ^eo^phers,  and 

tiined  to  their  fpreni  power,  he  may  he  >  wan  coufoundr-d  witli  the  Tijend  ^tlio 

fjiirly  presumed  to  have  lived  wiihin  1  river*  of  Meshetij  which  does  not  flow 

the  first  centaiy  B.O.   His  native  place  I  into  the  Cnupian  (see  Wilson's  Ariana, 

of  Art/inita  was  <iifnate<l  on  n  river  p.  140).    The  Attrek  rises  in  the  SMtiio 

called  Silla,  at  a  distiuicc  of  500  HUuiia  range  of  hills  as  the  Tejend,  but  has 

from  Seleticia.   It  it  mentioned  hh  a  from  the  first  n  westerly  course,  and 

plaoe  of  ooiisidenitinn  both  by  Strabo  falls  into  the  .aoutli-east  eomer  of  the 

i.  p.  74-1)  and  by  Isidore  of  Charnx  i  t'a>j)iaii,  aliout  fifty  miles  north  of 

(§2),  who  dlalinotly  tenna  it  aOM^  |  Antral  u  i    The  recent  travels  of  Mr. 

Citr.  V.  Hukcr  in  tliis  rejiion  have  thro\\'n 

•  Strabo,  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  118.  I  much  light  on  its  geography,  and  at 

*  Strabo,  xi.  pp.  509,  515.  It  is  the  same  time  have  »(hown  how  iniper- 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  tlmt  tho  Orhus  '  frrtly  it  wrus  previously  known  (Baker's 
should  have  been  unnoticed  by  earlier  j  CloiuU  in  the  Laxt,  bvo,  1877).  See 
writera,  as  it  ia  nidly  a  atmuii  of  no  |  also  a  valuable  paper  by  Oapt  G. 
^r<  nt  iniportjince.  In  modern  times  Xapier  in  Uie  Jowmal  0/  Qtogr,  806, 
the  Attrtk,  though  it  has  been  bud-  |  vol.  xlvi. 

denly  brought  into  notoriety  in  con-  1     '  Id.  xi.  p.  5IS. 

M  2 
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have  written  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  thoucrh  the  statements 
oil  tlii;^  siihjt'ct  are  verv  eonfusetl  and  (•(tntriulictorv.*  He  is 
quoted  hy  AtliciKiMis  as  havinj^  written  a  work  ealh'il  \\apO{a<i 
TrepLtjyijTiKo^,  in  which  lie  pive  full  details  concerning  the 
pearl  lishery,*  so  that  it  couhl  not  be  a  mere  dry  geographical 
treatise.  But  he  must  also  have  composed  a  more  general 
work  on  geography,  as  Pliny  repeatedly  cites  him  as  an 
authority  concerning  measures  and  distances  in  other  parts  of 
the  world/  and  regards  him  as  haring  more  recent  and  trust- 
worthy information  than  Artemidorus  and  other  earlier  writers. 
There  is  still  extant  under  his  name  a  very  brief  treatise  called 
in  our  manuscripts  l,Ta$fiot  UapBiteoly  which,  as  its  title  implies, 
18  nothtnp:  more  than  an  itinerary,  giving  the  distances,  first, 
from  ZeuLTiiia  on  the  Knjdirates  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  then 
from  that  city  aen»ss  the  j»assos  of  Blount  Zagrus  to  Eebatana, 
and  thence  by  Khaga^and  the  Pyhi'  Caspia*,  through  Hyrcania, 
Parthia,  3Iargiana,  Aria,  and  Drangiana  to  Alexandria  or 
Alexandropolis  in  Arachosia,^  where  the  Parthian  empire 
ended.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being  an  extract,  or 
abridged  summary  fi^mi  his  larger  work:  and  in  the  great 
dearth  of  information  concerning  the  countries  it  traverses,  is  a 
document  of  some  value  to  us  for  the  correction  of  our  other 
authorities.  But  it  is  in  itself  very  meagre  and  slight,  and 
the  paucity  of  details  concerning  the  route  eastward  from 


•  They  are  fullv  c^n^ilIer^Hl  and 
examined  by  G.  Mfiller  in  tlic  Prolego- 
niena  to  his  CeiKjraphi  (Int  ci  Minorr» 
(pp.  Ixxx-Uxxv),  who  8up))<>808  him 
to  be  the  writer  meant  by  Plioy,  who 
was  sont  forward  hy  Aiitjusttis  to  ex- 
plore the  oHstcrn  regiuus,  when  hin 
erandMn  Cains  Gnmr  waa  about  to 
lead  an  i'\i)fHlitio!i  into  tliosr  f>»untrl«i8. 
The  nami'  of  tiii^  author,  who  itt  called 
by  Pliny  **terranini  orbis  sitoa  recent* 
i.Hsimnin  nnclorrni,"  jrivon  in  otir  «  di- 
iioDS  as  hionynium^  und  has  bcvn  erro- 
nenuely  gnpposed  to  be  the  same  with 
l)ioiiysius  I't  rit  irotfs.  Tliis  enrOT  lia  l 
Ih^u  olreudy  ex|>o.scHl  by  BMrnhardy 
(ail  Dionya.  P^cg.  p.  4iMi),  wlio  sng- 


gestt  d  that  iMulon^  was  the  person 
really  meant,  a  conclusion  adopted  hf 
C.  MiilU'r.  Be  this  ns  it  may,  all  in- 
(lioatioas  80«  m  to  concur  in  placing  our 
author  in  tlie  reif^n  of  Angnffciia,  or  at 
all  events  very  little  after  it. 

"  Atheuoius,  iii.  p.  d. 

>  Plin.  H,N,  ti.  242,  24S;  W.  102, 
121 :  V.  41).  Ac.  All  tliesi^"  citiliouH 
refer  to  question*  of  general  g(-o«;raphy, 
each  as  the  dImeneioDB  m  Enrope, 
Afriea.  tte. 

'  This  Aloxamlria  was  undoubt<Mlly 
identionl  with  the  roodem  Gandahar, 
whiol)  is  still  the  capital  of  the  adja- 
cent regions. 
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Seleucia,  as  compared  with  the  portion  west  of  the  Tigris, 
seems  to  prove  how  very  imperfect  was  the  information  avail- 
able at  this  period  concerning  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia. 
Kof  do  we  find  that  the  details  contained  in  this  little 
treatise— sach  as  they  are— were  made  use  of  by  subsequent 
geographers.  Strabo  was  certainly  nnacqnainted  with  the 
writings  of  Isidoms,  whom  he  never  mentions,  and  Pliny, 
though  repeatedly  referring  to  his  larger  work,  never  cites  his 
authority  in  regard  to  the  Parthian  provinces. 

§  17.  The  Greek  dynasties  that  had  subsisted  for  a  period 
of  nearly  two  centuries  in  Bactriana  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces south  of  Paropamisus,  had  long  before  this  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  irruption  of  a  race  of  barbarians  from  the 
north,^  and  probably  the  last  traces  of  Greek  civilization  wero 
by  this  time  extinct.  Beyond  the  Partliian  Empire  to  the 
north  and  east  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  but  Scythians 
and  Indians.  With  the  Asiatic  tribes  included  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  former  appellation,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Eomans 
at  this  period  held  any  communication  whatever :  the  Scythians 
who  are  mentioned  by  historians  as  well  as  poets*  as  sending 
embassies  with  offerings  of  friendship  to  Augustus,  were  in  all 
probability  European  Scythians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euxine.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Indians.  What  was  at 
this  })eriod  the  extent  and  character  (tf  the  conuucrcial  relations 
with  India  carried  on  by  the  Konians,  or  rather  by  the  Alex- 
andrine Greeks  under  their  authority,  is  not  very  clearly 
known,  though  it  was  certainly  not  inconsiderable.  But  we 
learn  from  Dion  Cassius  and  Strabo  tliat  during  the  sojourn  of 
Augustus  at  Samos  in  b.o.  20  among  the  numerous  embassies 


'  The  date  of  this  event,  as  of  iilmost 
«11  others  connected  with  the  history  of 

those  Grroco-Bactrian  dynasties,  is  very 
iHKVTtain ;  but  the  conquest  of  Bactria 
proper  bv  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  are 
termnl  by  Strabo  8acro  (xt.  8,  §  2), 
appears  to  have  taken  place  about  b.c. 
128.  Greek  rulers,  however,  certainly 
niaintiiitii'<I  themselves  in  the  districts 
•oatli  of  tho  Uiadoo  Koosh  to  a  oou- 


siderably  later  date;  and  it  is  prububle 
that  their  domlniiao  in  tiicse  provinces 
u:is  not  finally  oTerthiown  till  aboat 
B.a 

*  Sueton.  (M.  21 :  Horat.  Oarm.  It. 
14,  42.  In  the  Mimumf  ntum  Jiteyro- 
nam  (p.  3U)  the  Scythians  arc  men- 
tioned  m  oonjanctiou  with  the  BastamA 
and  SarmatiD* 
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that  Ciime  to  do  him  honour  was  one  from  "  the  Indians,"  sent 
by  a  king  named  Porus,  who  professed  to  be  lord  over  six 
himdxed  (I)  other  kings.  They  brought,  among  other  [rifts,  a 
gigantic  serpent,  and  some  real  tigers,  which  were  said  to  be 
the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Bomans.^  One  of  the  deputies  also 
astonished  the  Greeks  at  Athens  by  boming  himself  aliye  on  a 
Mineral  pik^  in  the  same  manner  as  Calanns  had  done  when 
xetoming  with  Alexander  from  India.  We  haTe  no  due  to  the 
part  of  India  from  whence  the  embassy  was  sent»  or  the  real 
name  of  the  prince  who  sent  it — that  of  Poms  being  evidently 
only  a  Greek  appellation  :  but  it  w:ii>  probably  the  reduction  of 
Kgypt  under  the  Koniun  uuthority  that  had  made  the  Indians 
acquainted  with  the  j^ime  of  the  new  ruler  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  East.* 

§  18.  But  although  the  Komans  had  acquired  no  real  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  far  East  in  addition  to  that  long 
possessed  by  the  Greeks^  they  had  yet  heard  the  name  at  least, 
thongh  in  a  very  vague  manner,  of  a  people  who  gradually 
assumed  an  important  place  in  geography — ^the  Seres.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  owing  to  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial relations,  which  had  been  the  means  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  nlk,  an  article  ever  after  in  great  request  with 
Roman  ladies,  and  which  gradually  became  one  of  the  most 
in»i)ortuiit  objects  of  trade.  But  its  real  nature,  as  well  us  the 
country  from  whence  it  came,  were  still  equally  unknown.  The 
well-known  line  of  Yirgil — 

VeUeiaque  ut  foliig  di'poctaut  tcMiuia  Seres ' 


•  Dion  Ciigs.  liv.  9 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p. 


bad  iH-eu  aeot  to  him  from  ladiaa 


720.  Si  o  Noto  G,  p.  801.  moimrchs.  **Ad  me  <K  India  ragnm 

•  31  r.  Mcrivalo  seems  incliocil  to  1>  L'  stioiitHj  ti.Tpe  mis^  aunt,  nunquam 
doubt  tlic-  ntility  of  this  cmbu8iiy,  but  niitcii  visfQ  upud  quemquam  Roman- 
lean  see  no  prround  for  anch  a  suspicion,  j  orum  principem"  (MoDiim.  Anoyran. 
Nicolana  of  I)nmn*Pii-i,  who  is  retVrrjHl  p.  'M,  tnl.  Zumpt.). 
to  by  Strubo,  had  hiiiibelf  aeeu  and  con*  j  '  Heorg.  ii.  121.  It  is  rcmiirkable 
versed  with  the  envoyifttAntiooh,  tad  that  this  line  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
is  a  trustworthy  aathority.  the  8<  rr;*,  nnd  the  production  of  silk, 

It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  is  not  I  that  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer, 

improbable,  that  this  embassy  was  fol-  j  though  the  name  is  here  in^t)dQoed  as 

l«»wed  by  others ;      wi-  find  Auirufstus  one  that  wotil.l   h.'  familiar   to  his 

himfielf  boafitiug  that  repeated  missions  |  readers.   Horace  alao  moA  the  term 
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lepresenis  the  popular  notion,  which  continued  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  stripped  from  thu  leaves  of  trees. 
The  Seres  from  whom  it  came  were  probably  regarded  as  an 
Indian  nation  by  tliose  at  least  who  troubled  themselves  to 
have  any  definite  idea  upon  the  subject.  But  whether  it  was 
brought  by  sea  to  Alexandria,  or  overland  through  the 
Parthian  dominionfly  we  have  no  information.^  The  latter 
hypothesis  is,  however,  the  most  probable. 

§  19.  With  Arabia  the  Homans  had  as  yet  had  very  little 
mtercoiuse.  Eyen  the  district  immediately  south  of  Pidestine, 
commonly  known  as  Arabia  PetrsBa,  whidi  was  subsequently 
annexed  as  a  Boman  province,  was  at  this  period  still  subject 
to  a  native  prince.  It  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  named  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  Nabat»i,  and  their  capital  city  of  Petra  was 
already  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  resort  of  numerous 
mereliuuts,  both  Ivomans  and  Greeks,®  but  its  great  commercial 
prosperity  Ijelongs,  like  that  of  PalmYru,  to  a  later  period. 
The  expedition  made  by  ^'l^ilius  Gallus  in  the  reigu  of  Augustus, 
with  the  view  of  reaching  the  fertile  districts  of  Arabia  Felix, 
deserves  a  separate  notice. 

Egypt  passed  under  the  Boman  dominion,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  Boman  province  without  any  change  in  its 
boundaries.  These  are  indeed  so  strongly  marked  by  nature 
as  to.  be  hardly  susceptible  of  alteration.  Towards  the  south 
alone  the  limit  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  might  admit  of 
some  doubt;  but  here  also  the  Bomans  acquiesced  in  the  esta- 


**  Sericaa  paKittro  "  (Cunn.  i.  29,  U),  und 
repeatedly  alludes  to  the  Seres  as  one 
of  the  barbarian  riici-s  tiaiiginpf  on  the 
skirts  of  the  iiomuii  Kmpire  Carm.  i. 
12.  66;  iii.  29,  27 :  iv.  15.  T.^) ;  but  aU 
these  notices  evidently  nfer  to  the 
nomad  tribes  of  Ceutial  Asia.  It  is 
singular  that  Hbtaoehaa  no  mentkm  of 
•ilk. 

Html »o  alludes  to  the  texture.^  called 
Serici,  which  he  describes  as  carded  olT 
the  bark  of  certain  trees  (roiavra  Si 
Koi  2i}pix«(,  4k  fflfmy  ^\ou»y  ^aivo- 
tt4wn»  fU09w,  XT.  i.  p.  6B3>  The 


account  of  I'liiiy  (vi.  17,  §  r»4)  in  more 
precise,  but  not  inot  e  accurate. 

■  Acmnli'iL'  (<»  FlMnis  (iv.  12,  cxtr.), 
the  Scrta  at  tiuiily  feat  an  enibus.sy  to 
Rome  at  the  ^ame  tune  as  the  ludiuui*, 
but  tliii^  t  ircuiiistaDce  U  nut  menti*)nc<l 
by  auy  writer  of  uutliority  ;  uud  the 
•uenee  of  Augustus,  where  he  is  enu- 
merating all  situilar  caseu  that  had 
added  luntru  to  his  reign  (Mon.  Aucyr. 
I.e.),  si-<nis  conolvsive  againat  its 
authenticity. 

*  Strabo,  xvi.  1,  §  21. 
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blished  line  of  demaFcation,  and  Syene  became  the  frontier 
fortress  of  the  Romans,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Persian 
goremors.  Ethiopia  was  still  entirely  independent,  and  was 
goTemed  by  a  queen  named  Gandaoe,  whose  capital  was  at 
Ifapata,  just  below  the  fourth  cataract,  but  who  doubtless 
reigned  also  oyer  the  adjcnning  regions  of  Meroe.^ 

§  20.  West  of  Egypt,  the  fertile  though  secluded  region  of  tiie 
Gyrenaloa,  which  still  retained  to  a  great  degree  the  prosperity 
that  it  had  en  joyed  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  Greek 
coluiiit's  in  that  favoured  land,  had  been  long  before  united 
with  the  Kninan  Empire,  llavini,'  heen  separated  from  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Physcon 
in  B.C.  117  it  eonstituted  a  separate  kinfj;dum  under  liis  son 
IHolemy  Apion,  who,  at  his  death  in  b.o.  U6»  left  it  by  lus  will 
to  the  Koman  ]ieople.'  It  was  not  however  formally  reduced 
to  a  province  till  B.C.  67,  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Crete  by 
Metellus  Creticus,  that  island  was  united  for  administratiye 
purposes  with  Gyrene,  and  the  two  together  constituted  one 
province.  Strange  as  this  arrangement  appears,  it  continued 
unchanged  till  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  valley  of  the 
Gatabathmus  formed  the  limit  between  Gyreuftfca  and  Egypt, 
while  towards  the  west  the  province  extended  to  the  Altars 
of  the  Philaeni,'  which  marked  the  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Africa. 

The  Roman  province  of  Africa,  as  constituted  un<ler  Augustus, 
was  one  of  great  extent,  and  included  not  only  the  district 
usually  known  under  that  name,  from  the  L#esser  Syrtis  to 
Carthage  and  Utica,  but  the  long  tract  of  coast  extending 
from  the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  where  it  met  the 

"  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  820.    Tho  investi-  thonsrh  detached  from  it  (Lfl|l■llll^ 

Kation*  of  Lepaius  havo  clearly  (Ma-  1  Brief*  aw  Aegypten^  p.  240). 

bliahed  the  site  of  Napnta,  whieh  was  *  Ur.  Epit.  Ixx. ;  Eutrop.  ti.  9. 

tsituuti-d  at  a  place  lull.tl  Memwi,  a  |  *  S  illiij-l.  />.  Juijurth,  lil,  79.  Tho 

few  mUes  below  the  conspicuous  \&>-  j  legoud  from  which  this  spot  derived 

lated  mountain  called  Jebel  Barkal,  at  |  its  name  is  firdt  lold     Saluiit,  but  tho 

th    f-t   of  which  aiv  cxtcn-ivc  n--  nuinf  is  aln-ady  iiuiitiuned  by  Polybius 

mains  of  lomplcs  and  pyramid-s  that  |  (iiL  39)  as  marking  the  limit  of  ttie 

lirikiMped  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  *  Carthaginian  dominion. 
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Cyrenaica  at  tho  Altars  of  the  Philami.  It  thus  included  not 
only  the  modern  territory  of  Tunis,  but  great  part  of  that  of 
Tripoli  also.*  Tke  whole  of  this  latter  district  had  formed 
part  of  the  dominioiis  of  Carthage  until  after  tho  Second  Puuio 
War,  when  it  was  wrested  from  their  hands  and  consigned  to 
Miwiniiwft,  together  with  Nmnidia  and  Gcetolia.  But  after  the 
defeat  of  Jngnrtha  it  was  again  reunited  with  the  proyinoe  of 
Africa,  which  thus  comprised  almost  exactly  the  former  Car- 
thaginian territory.  Towards  the  south,  the  desert  formed 
the  natural  boundary:  bnt  the  outlying  oasis  of  Cydamus 
(Ghadamis)  appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  Eoman  supre- 
macy, and  been  regarded  m  belonging  to  the  province  -.^  while 
even  the  more  remote  Garamtintes  (the  people  of  Fezziin)  were 
made  to  led  the  force  of  the  lioman  arms  and  compelled  to  a 
nominal  submission,* 

§  21.  The  extensive  regions  of  Kumidia  and  Mauretania 
had  undergone  repeated  changes  in  their  territorial  division. 
There  is  indeed  no  natural  separation  between  the  two :  and 
the  name  of  Numidiansy  which  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  Nomades,  though  adopted  by  tiie  Bomans  and  used  as 
a  proper  name^  could  never  have  been  a  true  ethnic  appellation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Nmnidiaiis  were 
divided  into  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Massyli  and  the  Mas- 
smsyli.  The  former  occupied  the  territory  from  tlio  river 
Tusea,  which  forni('(l  the  limit  of  the  Roman  pntvince  of 
Africa,  to  the  Ampsaga  on  the  west;'  while  the  Massa^syli 

*  The  citv  of  LeptU  Magu^  origi-  !  from  the   Pentapolis  of  Cyrenaica. 

mllj  ft  PiKBniman  oolonj  (salliut,  I  Henoe  the  modern  appellation. 

J?,  rf.  78),  wastho  t  apifal  of  (hi.H  part  nf  |      *  Roman    iiiecriptions    Imvo  bt-on 

the  pioviuoe,  ami  bc-M  much  thu  same  i  found  at  Ghadamis  (see  Barth,  Waiuie- 

prominent  position  as  that  of  Tripoli  j  nHM^,p.249):  and  it  appears  to  hftye 

at  thft  prf  sent  rlay.    The  only  othor  been  oonnt'cteJ  by  estiiblinht  J  ciurayaa 

towns  in  the  region  of  tbe  SytUsBj  as  it  routes  with  Tacapu  and  Leptis. 

was  sooietimes  called,  wore  GBSs,  on  the  *  See  Tacitus  (AtmdU^  it.  28,  86). 

Bit*' of  the  moilt-rn  Tripoli,  and  Salir.tta.  Tho  expedition  of  Conu  liiis  Balbua 

the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a  againttt  the  Garamantcs  will  bo  con- 

pfaoe  called  Tripoli  Teoehio  (liarth,  i  sidercd  hereafter.  (See  p.  184.) 

Wandrrungniy   p.  277).      Tlio   throi^  »  Tho  Tusca  was  a  small  ntroam, 

together  uave  the  name  of  thu  Tripolis  flowing  into  tlie  sea  at  Tabraca,  the 

of  Afrionlo  tfaisiegioDyMdisttngniihed  lite  of  whidi  itill  retains  the  name  of 
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extended  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Mulucha,  which  separated 
them  fsom  Maoretania.  As  late  as  the  Jugurthine  War  this 
liyer  still  formed  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Jogartha  and  of  Bocchns.*  But  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  part 
taken  hj  Joba^  the  last  king  of  Nmnidia,  in  the  Civil  War 
between  Pompey  and  desar,  his  kingdom  was  confiscated  by 
the  victor,  and  became  a  Boman  province  in  B.C.  46.  The 
historian  Sallust  was  its  first  governor.  But  Jubii  IL,  the 
sou  of  the  jirecedin*;,  liaving  gained  tho  favour  of  Augustus, 
was  reinstated  V)y  him  in  his  paterilal  dominions,  in  the 
general  settlement  of  afl'airs  after  the  death  of  Antony, 
B.a  30.  A  few  years  afterwards  however  the  emperor  altered 
this  arrangement  and  united  the  eastern  portion  of  Numidia 
with  the  Eoman  Empire,  while  he  gave  Mauretania  in  its  place 
to  Juba,  who  thus  ruled  over  the  whole  tract  from  the  Atiantio 
Ocean  to  the  river  Ampsaga.  The  kingdom  thus  constituted 
naturally  took  the  name  of  Mauretania^  which  was  thus  ex- 
tended oyer  the  larger  part  of  what  had  preyionsly  been  called 
Numidia.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.d.  42)  that 
Mauretania,  in  this  new  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  incorporated 
with  the  lioniiin  Em})ire  :  it  was  then  divided,  on  account  of  its 
great  extent,  into  the  two  provinces  of  3Iauri'taniu  Tingitana 
and  Mauretania  ('{esariensis,  which  were  separated  by  the  river 
^lulucha,  that  had  previously  formed  the  boundary  between 
Mauretania  and  Numidia. 

The  extent  of  ^lauretania  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  not 
clearly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have  extended,  nominally  at 
least,  as  fiir  as  the  point  where  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas 
descends  to  the  sea,*  in  about  30*^  N»  latitude.  The  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  fertile^  date-producing  tract 
that  intenrenes  between  the  foot  of  that  range  and  the  great 

Tabarkah.  It  it  about  50  miles  east  *  Snllust.  B.  Jug,  19,  92,  110. 
of  Bona.  The  Ampsa;^  was  the  river  *  Pliny,  however,  has  no  account  of 
which  flowed  by  Cirta  (Con^itantina),  the  proviuce  beyond  Sala,  opposito  the 
and  entered  the  sea  west  of  tlie  con-  ;  modern  town  of  t^uUee  (in  lat.  34"), 
spicuous  promontory  called  Tietauif  and  it  is  probable  that  there  wuro  no 
now  the  Seven  Capeo.  [  towns  or  settlements  farther  south. 
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deseit  of  the  Sahara,  was  the  natiye  abode  of  the  Getulians, 
an  aboriginal  race,^  who  had  never  owned  more  than  a  pre- 
carious and  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Mauretanian  and  Nnmi* 
dian  kings.  Thia  did  not  hinder  their  breaking  out  into 
fireqnent  rerolta,  one  of  which,  under  the  reign  of  Juha,  was  so 
serious  that  he  was  compelled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Bomans, 
and  the  Boman  general  Oomelins  Gossns,  whowas  sent  against 
them,  assumed  the  surname  of  Gketulicus  in  honour  of  his 
victory.'  Unfortunately  we  have  no  details  concerning  this 
campaign,  which  might  otherwise  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  very  little  known  geography  of  these  regions. 


Section  2. — Boman  writers, — Jula, 


§  1.  It  would  have  seemed  natural  to  suppose  that  while  the 
Bomans  were  thus  extending  their  dominion,  or  carrying  their 
arms  into  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  their  atten- 
tion would  haye  been  strongly  attracted  towards  the  study  of 

geography,  and  that  we  should  have  found  numerous  writings 
upon  this  subject.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case  we  iind 
hardly  any  Roman  author  of  note,  who  had  either  earned  or 
deserved  any  reputation  as  a  geographer.  P.  Terentiiis  Vaiuu) 
Atacinus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  his  more  celebrated 
namesake  wrote  a  free  transhition  of  the  Argonautica  of 
Apollonius  Bhodius,  which  obtained  a  considerable  reputation 
in  his  day :  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  on  geography 
and  cosmography  in  general,  which  is  cited  by  Pliny  among 


'  Sallast,  writing  from  Punic  autho- 
rities, Uiatinctly  telis  m  that  the  Utotu- 
Ifaun  «nd  JjatjwoB  were  the  earliest 
inhabitnnts  of  Africa  (  P.  .Turjurth.  c.  18), 
a  statement  that  doubtlesa  doservcii 
mora  eredit  ilum  the  absurd  Ikblet  by 
which  lic  r<1!n\v.-<  it  np,  in  (ndar  to eon- 
nect  them  witli  Uerculet. 

The  lelatkuM  of  the  Oietiiliaiis  to 
the  Xumidian  k'ln'^s  arc  well  illustratefl 
hj  U)e  part  they  pkyed  during  the 


Civil  War  in  Africa  (Uirt.  It.  Afr.  32, 
'65t  &o.\  as  well  an  during  that  with 
Jiigiirtha(8aUiist,  B.  J.  19,  80). 

There  can  Ix?  littU'  doubt  that  they 
were  the  Hanic  poople  whose  desccud- 
ants,  under  the  name  of  Berbers  and 
Tuaricka,  still  occupy  the  viilloys  of 
Mount  Atlas,  as  well  as  the  oases  of  the 
Great  Desert 

«  Dion       It.  28;  Floe  ir.  12. 
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the  authorities  of  which  he  had  made  use  for  thia  part  of  his 
wo^'  bat  we  know  almost  nothing  about  it  Other  treatises, 
cited  under  the  names  of  Libri  KaTsles,  de  Oia  Maritima  and 
Littozalia,  or  de  Littoralibus,  are  by  some  ascribed  to  this 
Yarro  Atadnus,  hj  others  to  M.  Yano,  the  friend  of  Cioeio 
and  author  of  so  great  a  rariety  of  works,  that  they  may  well 
have  comprised  some  of  a  geographical  character :  but  nothing 
more  is  known  concerning  them.^  Gobhsiius  Nspos  also,  who 
is  frequt  ntly  quoted  by  Pliny  among  his  authorities  for  the 
geographical  ix>rtion  of  his  work,  must  have  given  consider- 
able attention  to  geography,  though  we  do  not  learn  that  he 
comjK)scd  any  treatiso  fspctMally  devoted  to  that  subject. 
Among  the  statements  fur  wliu  h  iw  is  cited  as  res|xmsible 
is  the  stranjre  storv  of  the  Indian  navigators,  who  had  been 
carried  all  round  the  north  of  Asia  and  Kuroj»e  till  they  found 
tht'nist'lvcs  <»n  the  coast  of  ( u  rnianv,  and  wi  re  sent  bv  a  kini' 
of  the  Suevi  to  Metellus  Cclcr,  who  was  at  that  time  jtroconsul 
of  Oanl.^  lie  stated  also  that  "a  certain  Eudoxus,  Siiiling  fri»m 
Egyi)t  in  order  to  escape  from  king  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  and 
setting  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  had  eflfected  the  navigation  to 
Gades." '  This  entire  perversion  of  a  case,  the  real  facts  of 
which  are  known  to  us  from  Posidonius,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
how  little  value  can  be  attached  to  these  random  stories.^ 
But  if  such  tales  do  little  credit  to  the  judgement  of  Cornelius 
Nepos,  it  must  be  added  that  he  appears  to  have  bestowed 
considerable  pains  on  the  collection  of  measurements  and 
estimation  of  distances,  for  which  he  is  frequently  cited  by 
Pliny."  Unfortunately  we  hare  no  means  of  judging  of  the 


»  PUn.  H.  N.  lib.  i.  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Mithoritiet  for  booka  iii     and  v. 

«  On  ffait  tabjeot,  mo  the  tftkle 
Varko  in  Dr.  Smith's  DUL  of  Biogr. 
voL  iii.  p.  1227. 

•  PliB.  H.  N.  il  C7.  §  170.  The  nino 
t.ilc  i-<  more  fully  toM  by  Mt  ln,  on  tlie 
same  uulhority,  und  he  adda  Cornelius 
Ncpofl  ut  reoentior,  aactoritate  aio 
CBrtior"  (iii.  5,  §  45). 

'  '*  Ncpue   Cunicliutf   auctor  est, 


Endoxum  quondam  sua  sotato,  cum 
LAthorum  r^ni  fugeret,  Arabico  aina 
e<rre«ram  Oadoo  usque  pem-ctum.** 

rim.  /.  r.  §  169. 

'  riiny  binoaelf  in  one  pusa^e  cen> 
•nret  him  fbr  the  greedineaa  with  which 

he  caught  up  idle  tal.  s  (qu/euiic  alia 
Corneliuji  Ncpos  aTidibsime  credidit,  v. 
1.54). 

^  jr.  ^.  iii.  $4;  iT.12,§77. 
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sources  from  which  his  cmiclnsiong  were  derived,  where  they 
differed  IVom  tlio.se  of  earlier  writers. 

§  2.  The  historian  Sallust  (C.  Sallnstius  Crispus)  who,  as  wo 
have  seen,  was  the  first  [jovernor  of  Niunidia  after  it  was 
reduced  to  a  liomau  province,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  information,  geographical  as  well  as  historical, 
concerning  the  adjoining  regions,  which  enabled  him  to  give^ 
in  his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Africa.  But  he  tells 
ns  himself  that  he  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  information 
concerning  the  nations  of  the  interior.'  He  learnt  only  that 
above  the  l^umidians  («.  0;  farther  inland)  were  the  Gsetulians, 
part  of  whom  weie  a  settled  race  and  dwelt  in  huts,  othen 
were  nndTilized  and  without  any  fixed  habitations:  beyond 
them  were  the  Ethiopians,  and  after  that  desert  regions 
parched  up  by  the  burning  sun.^  From  the  citations  of  later 
authors  he  appeals  to  haye  introduced  similar  geographical 
notices  in  the  lost  books  of  his  Histories,  but  nothing  has  been 
preserved  to  us  beyond  a  few  isolated  fragments.  It  appears 
that  he  described  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  flowing  from 
the  same  source,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.* 

§  3.  Another  writer,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Salliist, 
but  known  to  us  only  from  the  citations  of  Pliny,  was  Statics 
Sebosus,  who  appears  to  have  made  careful  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Oceanic  coast  of  Afri(;a,  and  the  islands  which  lay 
off  it.  AccordinjL:;  to  the  information  he  was  able  to  collect, 
the  lirst  of  these  was  Junonia,  situated  7.")0  miles  from  (iades, 
to  the  west  of  whicli  were  Pluvialia  and  C'apraria,  and  2r>()  miles 
farther,  lyini:  (AX  the  coa-st  of  Mauretania  towards  the  south- 
west, the  Fortunatic,  which  bore  tlie  names  of  Convallis  (or 
Invallis  according  to  some  jMSS.)  and  Plauaria.^  It  is  im- 
possible to  identify  these  with  certainty,  but  it  is  clear  that 


•  Sail.  B.  Jug.  17. 

•  Il.i.l.  19. 

»  Kiiil,  UiM.  iv.  Fragra.  104,  ah 
Gorlaoh.  But  it  may  well  be  donbtod 


I  whether  the  words  "ano  fonte"  are  to 

be  taken  in  n  literal  Rensc. 
I     »  Plin.  H.  N.  yi.  .32,  §  202. 
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some  of  tliein  at  all  events  must  be  referred  to  the  group  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Fortnnatfe 
Insula)  was  afterwards  generally  applied.  Those  previously 
known  to  Sertorius,  as  we  have  aln  ady  seen,  appear  rather  to 
have  been  the  two  islands  of  3Iadcira  and  Porto  Santo.^ 

§  4.  A  much  more  important  contribution  to  geographical 
knowledge  was  the  work  of  the  jonnger  Juba,  the  second  of 
the  two  Nnmidian  monarchs  of  the  name.  Having  been 
canied  to  Bome  by  the  dictator  Ciesar  as  a  mere  child,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  B.a  46,  he  received  his  education 
ihere»  and  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  success  that  he 
soon  came  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 

'  day.*  He  became  also  the  intimate  friend  of  the  young 
Octavian,  who  ultimately  restored  him  to  his  father's  kin^rdom, 
whicli  he  subsequently  exchanged  (as  already  mentioned)  for 
the  mon*  extensive  dominion  of  I^rauretania.  His  principal 
work  was  a  history  or  description  of  Africa,^  a  task  for  which  his 
position  gave  him  unparalleled  advantages.  It  is  frequently 
cited  by  Pliny,  and  appears  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  upon  which  that  author  relied,  both  for  the 

^geographical  description  of  the  country,  and  for  the  natural 
history  of  the  wild  beasts  with  which  Africa  abounded.  But 
as  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  Pliny  directly  dtes  his 
authority,  we  cannot  justly  estimate  how  much  Juba  really  added 
to  what  was  previously  known.  Of  the  interior  of  AMca  in- 
deed he  appears  to  have  had  little  more  knowledge  than  his 
])rrdecessors.  Uiit  he  was  certainly  the  first  author  of  the 
cxtniordinary  tlieory  concerning  the  ori«rin  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  adopted  and  received  by  several  ancient  authors.  Accord- 


*  Olher  stateroenta  of  Sebosus  con- 
cerning the  Gt>r'jT\i!i  s  or  T?-larnls  of  tho 
Gorgona — tliot»e  which  were  visited  by 
Haimo — and  the  ialandB  of  the  Hespe- 
ridos,  \«-hi(h  be  placed  at  40  days' 
Tovage  (!)  Wyond  them,  are  treiited  l»y 
Pliny  himec-lf  as  verv  va^ie  and  nnoer- 
tain  (Plin.  11.  .V.  vi.'3\.  §  *201). 

'  Ue  is  calltd  by  AvicnuH  {dc  Ora 
MarHimUf  ▼.  879X  . 


tVtavijino  jirinclpi  AccpptiMiimus 

Et  littrrarum  wnipcr  in  "tuilio  .IiiKi. 

riutarch  also  terms  him  6  irdtrrwr  iaro- 
piK^mot  fioffiXimv  (  Vit.  Strtor.  9\  and 
Atbenteus  p.  83  b.)  Mip  voAvyw 
6(areeros. 

*  AiSinmL   Pint.  ParalUL  Minor,  28; 

Athenians  (J.  r.)  cites  it  morv  penexBlIy 
as  rk  iftpl  AifivTis  ffvyypafificera. 
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ing  to  this  account,  which  was  given  as  the  result  of  his  special 
inquiries,  the  Nile  had  its  source  in  a  mountain  of  Lower 
(t.  €.  western)  ^lauretania  not  far  from  the  Ocean :  it  almost 
immediately  fomed  a  lake,  which  contained  crocodiles,  and 
fiah  of  the  same  species  as  were  found  in  Egypt,'  On  issuing 
from  this  lake  it  buried  itself  for  some  days'  journey,  and  flowed 
nndergioimd  through  a  sandy  and  desert  tracts  till  it  reap- 
peared in  Manretania  Gsesariensis,*  where  it  formed  another 
and  larger  lake,  distinguished  by  the  same  animals.  It  then 
lost  itself  again  in  the  sands  and  pursued  an  underground 
course  for  twenty  days'  journey  to  the  nearest  Ethiopians,  when 
it  broke  out  again  by  the  source  which  wiis  called  Niger. 
Thenceforth  it  separated  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  and  its  banks 
became  fertile,  covered  with  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild 
beasts ;  it  then  cut  through  the  midst  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
assuming  the  name  of  Astapus,  flowed  onwards  past  Meroe  and 
other  islands,  into  Egypt.' 

§  5.  Juba  also  made  diligent  inquiries  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  which,  according  to  the  information  he 
obtained,  were  fiye  in  number,  which  he  named  Ombrios, 
Junonia^  Capraria,  Niyaria  and  Canaria,  all  of  them  obviously 
names  given  by  voyagers  or  geographers,  and  all  but  one  of 
Latin  origin.  No  mention  is  made  of  their  being  inhabited, 
l»ut  thev  abounded  in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  birds,  and  some 
traces  of  luiildings  were  found-  Large  dogs  also  were  sjiid  to 
be  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  island,  called  from  that 
circumstance  Canaria/  two  of  which  wore  brought  to  the  king. 
Date-palms  also  abounded  on  this  island,  tkougk  not  in  any  of 


^  He  mf  ntionetl  by  name  "  alabctiB, 
mracini,  et  sihiri,"  of  which  the  first 
name  ia  not  foiiud  tLM  where  in  Pliny's 
Work  ;  the  coracini  antl  siluri  wcrt-  both 
alinndant  in  the  Nile,  and  the  former 
even  suid  to  be  pemliar  to  it.  Plin. 
A  ^.  iz.  S§  44, 68 :  %xx\i.  §  56.  The 
preciaeness  of  this  statcniont  is  very 
remarkable,  whatever  wo  may  think  of 
the  intootioe  drawn  fmn  it. 


"  This  must  of  coarse  refer  to  the 
inland  portion  of  the  province,  south  of 
the  range  of  Atlas :  though  the  name 
was  usually  applied  only  to  the  region 
adjoining  the  Mediterraneon. 

*  See  Note  D,  p.  201. 

*  This  i«  obvioui»ly  one  of  the  etymo- 
logical fancies,  or  fictions,  m  common 
among  both  Greek  and  Roman  writenk 
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the  others.  Besi«lo3  these  Juba  was  the  discoverer  (if  we  may 
construe  the  expression  of  Pliny  literally)  of  some  islands  off 
the  coast  of  ^[anretania,  where  he  established  a  factory  of 
purpl<\  from  which  circumstance  they  derived  the  name  of 
Purpunu'itc.^ 

Beaides  his  work  upon  Africa,  Juba  was  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  geography  of  Arabia,  which  was  also  regarded  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  that  country,  and 
was  the  authority  that  he  principally  followed  in  describing  it. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Cains  Caesar  (the  grandson  of  Augustus) 
when  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  the  East 
(b.0.  1).*  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  this  work,  nor  that 
on  Africa,  is  ever  allnded  to  by  Strabo,  who  appears  to  haye 
been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Juba.* 

§  6.  But  if  the  Roman  writers  contributed  but  little  to  the 
progress  of  geography,  so  far  as  related  to  the  knowledge  of 
distant  countries  and  nations,  the  mere  extension  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  their  im- 
proved system  of  organization  and  administration  into  all 
parts  of  their  dominions  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  knowledge  already  possessed 
of  the  Yast  portion  of  the  world  which  was  subject  to  their 
sway.  The  construction  of  roads  was  one  of  the  special  objects 
of  attention  with  all  Roman  governors:  these  were  care- 
fally  measured  and  marked  with  milestones :  itineraries  of  the 
distances  along  them  were  preserved  and  carefnUy  recorded, 
and  they  thus  obtained  a  means  of  geographical  measurement, 
defective  indeed  acr<»rdiiig  to  the  requirements  of  mod(Tn 
science,  Imt  still  fur  superior  to  anything  previously  possesst'<l.* 
The  Itinurarius  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  of  much 


'  Plin.     N,  vi. 81,  §  201.  See  Note 

E,  p.  202. 
'  h\.  xii.  31,  §  5(]. 

*  This  may  perhaps  have  nrieen  from 
the  work  of  .Tuba  having  been  con>- 
posicd  in  I.iitiii.  Dr.  C.  Mtiller  iixh  t  il 
BUpposc-d  .lubu  to  have  written  in  ( Jn  t  k. 
and  hat$  included  his  rLinuins  tiinong 


his  Fragmmta  Uittoricorum  Grxcorum 
(vol.  iii.),  bxit  I  nm  not  aware  of  any 
proof  of  thi.s  aixl  mnaidcring  the  cir- 
cumstances of  hid  life,  it  would  appear 
much  more  probable  that  he  should 
have  written  in  Latin. 

'  See  the  use  made  bv  Strnbo  (vii,  7, 
.  p.  322)of  UieEgDHtiun  VVay. 
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later  date,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  similar  compilations 
existed  from  the  earliest  periods  ol'  the  Roman  Empire. 

§  7.  M.  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Augustus,  who 
was  a  man  of  fizst-rate  administrative  talent»  and  had,  as  we 
have  already  scon,  been  the  first  to  introduce  a  system  of  high 
loads  into  Chiiil/  was  particnkrly  active  in  piomoting  this 
hnmch  of  geographical  knowledge.  He  caused  a  map  of  the 
whole  world)  as  then  known— the  Boman  Empire  and  the 
adjacent  oonntries — to  be  set  up  in  the  portioo  of  Octavia  at 
Borne,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  detailed  commentary,  stating 
the  distances  from  one  important  point  to  another,  and  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  different  provinces.'  These  were 
doubtless  derived  from  the  itineraries,  wherever  such  exist(Ml ; 
and  Pliny  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  diligence  and 
care  which  he  bestowed  upon  this  compilation,  whieli  ho 
quotes  as  the  highest  authority  in  all  cases  where  he  was 
likely  to  have  had  oflScial  information.®  Agrippa,  however, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  such  limits :  he  not  only  gave  the 
distances  in  countries  such  as  the  northern  shores  of  the 
£azine^  which  were  not  indeed  subject  to  the  Boman  goyem- 
ment,  but  were  still  fiimiliar  and  accessible;  but  he  added 
those  concerning  countries  of  which  he  had  nothing  but  the 
TBgoest  knowledge.  Thus  he  stated  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Northern  Ocean  at  1000  Boman 
miles,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tract  between  the  Scytliians  and 
(Jermans,  from  the  desert  of  Saiiiiatia  to  the  river  Vistula  at 
400  miles.^   He  even  ventured  to  estimate  the  length  of  the 


*  flee  whawe,  p.  142. 

*  It  nppcarH  very  pmhiible  that  the 
anonym oiu  work  rupeatedly  cited  by 
fltrabo  under  the  title  of  "the  choro- 
gnphur"  (d  x«po7P^<^o*)i  ^'^^  either 
the  commentary  thus  appended  by 
Agrippa  to  his  map,  or  wm  dixeotly 
derived  from  it. 

*  Thua  witii  regard  to  Spain*  oftur 
pointinir  oat  thed&orepMieiee  between 
different  Btatements  as  to  the  measure* 
ment  of  the  prorinoes,  Pliny  adds: 

Agrippam  quidem  ill  taiit»  viri  dili- 

▼OL.  IL 


gentia,  praterqne  in  hco  opere  cara, 
cum  orbem  texwiuu  orbi  spcctjniiliim 
proposiiurus  eeaet,  errasee  quis  credat* 
et  etm  eo  DiTiini  Auguatnm?  Is 

nnni<|no  c<in) plcxmn  ttiiii  pf>riiomu  (x 
ileutiiiatiuiiL'  tt  cum  commeutariiii  M. 
Agrippa)  a  sorore  floa  ioohoatam 
jMjreK'it"  (U.K.  iii.  2,  8.     §  17). 

*  "Agrippa  totum  eum  tractum  ab 
Istro  ad  Ooeannm  bb  ad  deciee  centena 
M.  msH.  in  l(ingitii(Hnf  m,qimdrinpi  ntis 
in  iatitudinem  ad  tiumen  Vistulam  a 
dcMrtit  SMDwIia  piodidit''  (Plin.  B,N, 

H 
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uortliern  coast  <»f  I  jiropo  alnnpr  tlio  slioros  of  tlio  Ooran.  l)ut 
this  riiny  himself  proiiouiR'os  to  l>»>  alto;r»'th«'r  vai^iu'  and 
uncertain  •}  and  Ai^rippa  himself,  in  reportin;^  the  siipjvosed 
length  and  brea<lth  of  Britain  and  Ireland^  appears  to  have 
done  so  with  an  expression  of  tloubt.^ 

The  map  of  Agrippa  was  evidently  painted  upon  the  wall  of 
tli<'  portico.  That  this  was  not  an  uncommon  practice,  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  statement  of  Yarro,  that  he  found  his  friend 
Fondanius  and  othera  contemplating  a  map  of  Italy  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Teilus.'  Maps  also,  though  of 
oonrae  on  a  lesB  eztensiTe  scale,  were  painted  on  boarda^  and 
geognphy  was  thus  made  a  matter  of  popular  instmction.* 

The  oonstmction  of  this  map  and  Uie  accompanying  com* 
mentaries  may  probably  have  given  zke  to  the  popular  notion, 
which  we  find  in  later  writers,  that  Jnlins  Caesar  had  oideied 
a  general  measorement  of  the  world  to  be  made,  which  was 
completed  under  the  leign  of  Angnstns.*  This  notion  also 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  supposed  decree  "that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed,"  and  with  the  real  fact  that 
a  census  of  the  |M)pulatit>n  of  the  Empire  was  ordered  and 
accomplished  by  Augustus  ;^  a  measure  which  must  have  been 


iv.  12,  8.  2i\  ^  81).  T}i<>  numbers  aro  ,  such  maps  U[xin  wuiia  wm  continued 
differently  <:ivin  in  thv  and  j  in  Italy  down  to  modem  times;  and 

admit  of  miirlMi' ail>t.     Thin  ]insRnr;o     they  may  htill  bo  seeB  OQ  tlM  mJlt  of 
abi)  tIeiR'rvfH  remark  as  iho  lit  .it  in     several  palaces. 
whi(*h  the  name  of  the  Viiitula  occ-urs.        *  Thm  FSopeirtlllt ; 

>  Plin.  B.  N.  iv.  14,  s  28,  §  im.  Qnor«ieUtalaplelM«itaemiMiiidoiL 
•  Id.      IG,  8.  30,  §  101!.    "  Agrippa  V.  a, t.sT. 

loogitndinem  vcvo  u.  pass,  csm:  :  *  See  the  d<'tailed  account  of  thiii 
latitudinem  occ  m.  ertdH.  Eandem  1  pretended  measoremenl  in  the  Procc- 
Hiberainlatitiidinem^sedlongitudinem  |  mimn  to  fbe  Treatlae  on  Goamogrnphy 
CC  M.  pafisnum  minorem."  It  is  r»-  as4TilH^l  t<>  Julius  Afthicus.  appende  I 
markable  that  the  lungth  and  broadih  by  (jiroaovius  to  his  first  ediuon  of 
of  Bittaiik  that  giren  are  naUr  Teiy  fTmpmiiis  Mela,  Liisd.Bat.  1782.  The 
fair  approximations :  thot<e  of  frelund  question  will  he  fuiuier  OOnaidand  ill 
are  greatly  in  exot  )>ut  the  know-  a  futuru  chapter, 
ledge  of  thi^  Mand  posaeMed  by  the  {  *  Coneerning  this  oensos,  ace  Har- 
Bom«n8  was  always  very  imiH'rfi-ot.  quardt, //*(n(///ur7(  i!' r  f{nini!*rht'  AUt  r- 

'    Offtndi  ibi  C.  Knu«iuniam  sooerum  1  thumt  r,  vol,  iii.  p.  5G;  Iluschke,  uUr 
memD,etC.AgriumeqidtemRomaDimi,  \  den  Ofunu  zur  Zeit  der  Grhurt  Chri$ti, 
et  P.  A^mritnii  publicanum,  spoctantcs     p.  i:t,  and  Hoeck,  R9m.  Geeeh.  ToL  ii. 
in  parieto  pictam  IttUiam."    Varro  df     pp.  362-426. 
Re  Butt,  i  2.  The  onatom  of  painting 
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the  moans  of  aociimiilating  a  vast  mass  of  /[geographical  as  well 
as  st^itistical  information.  The  care  bestowed  by  the  liomans 
UjKm  the  administration  of  their  provinces  mnst  have  been 
constantly  tendin^:^  in  the  same  direction,  and  thon^li  the 
means  of  anytliing  like  a  mathematical  survey  were  still 
almost  wholly  wantintr,  the  political  geography  of  the  illinpiie 
was  undoubtedly  making  continual  progress. 


Section  3. — MHUaiy  Exj^edUians. 

§  1.  Wliatever  positive  additions  weie  made  to  geographical 
knowledge  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  were  the  result  of 
military  operations  and  ezpeditiionB  into  the  oountries  bordering 
on  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
though  in  great  measnre  baulked  of  its  intended  object,  was 
the  expe<lition  of  iBlins  Gallus  into  Arabia,  a  full  account  of 
which  has  been  presenred  to  us  by  Strabo.'  Gallus  was  pnefect 
of  Egypt  undor  Angustos,  and  his  enterprise  was  undertaken 
at  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  not  only 
stimulated  by  curiosity,  but  tempted  by  the  aeeounts  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  southern  Arabians.  He 
was  encouraged  also  by  the  j)romise8  of  th<'  Nabatxean  Arabs, 
wlio  were  at  tliis  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  a  state  of 
8emi-de|>endeuce  njxtn  Ivomo;  but  their  chief  Sylla'us,  u|»i»n 
whose  guidance  Gallus  nuiinly  relied,  ])roved  faithless,  and  tlie 
failure  of  the  expedition  was  in  great  part  attributable  to  his 
treacherv. 

The  Roman  general  began  by  trausjK)rting  his  whole  army, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  including  contingents  fur- 

7  Sinbo,  XTi.  4.  §|  22-24,  pp.  780-  j  Bideration. 

782.   Strabo  bimielf  had  Itecn  on  inti-  |  ^liusGallas  must  not  be  confounded 

mate  U-riua  with  .f^Iitis  (ialluA,  who  with  (."oriiclius  GnlluH,  who  wan  the 

was  praafect  of  Egypt  at  the  time  tbat  |  fint  governor  of  Egypt  appoiuti  d  hy 

be  TtBited  tbe  eoantnr,  abd  bad  made  >  Augustus  (Strab.  A.  p.  819).  'J'he 

the  ascent  of  the  Nile  in  h'\>  miiipjiiiy  date  nf  the  «  xp<'dition  in  qiu  hlion  ia 

(xvii.  p.  816).    Hence  his  uarrutive  «  assigned  by  Dion  Catisius  to  tbe  year 

|wnww  ipedftl  elaina  to  ow  con*  *  24  &c.  (Diod  Cms,  liii.  28). 
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nished  by  the  Jews  ami  NubattTans,  by  sea  from  Cloopatris  in 
Egypt  (at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  <»f  Suez),  down  the  lu'«l  vS'a  to 
a  port  called  Leuce  Come,  which  was  a  place  of  importance, 
carrying  on  a  considemble  trade  with  IVtra  by  ttinivans. 
Here  he  was  compelled  to  halt  the  whole  summer  and  tho 
foUowing  winter,  in  order  to  recruit  his  troops,  which  were 
suffering  severely  from  an  e])idemic  arising  from,  the  hardships 
and  discomforts  encountered  by  them  on  their  passage.  This 
had  lasted  fifteen  days,  and  he  had  lost  many  of  his  ships 
upon  the  rocks  and  shctals  with  which  this  part  of  the  Bed 
8ea  abounds.  When  at  length  he  was  able  to  resome  his 
inarch,  he  advanced  for  many  days  through  a  country  extremely 
deficient  in  water  to  the  territory  of  Aretas,  a  kinsman  <^ 
Obodas  the  king  of  the  Nabatseans,  by  whom  he  was  reoeiTed 
in  a  friendly  manner;  and  fiunished  to  some  extent  with 
supplies.  Alter  travernng  this  compaiatiTely  fertile  district 
for  30  days,  he  entered  upon  a  tract  which  was  completely 
desert,  and  inhabited  only  by  wandering  Arabs;  this  was 
called  Ararene,  and  occupied  him  not  less  than  50  days  till 
he  arrivt-<I  at  a  city  called  Nt^grana,  in  u  fcrtilr  and  settled 
region.  This  he  took  without  difliculty,  but  after  six  days' 
march  from  thence  he  was  met  l»y  the  barbarians,  wlio  encoun- 
tered him  at  the  jva^sage  of  a  river,  but  wen*  defeated  with 
great  slauirhter,  while  the  Komans  lost  only  two  nu-n.  After 
this  he  took  a  city  named  Asca,  and  another  named  Athrulla, 
from  whence  he  j)rocecded  to  attack  a  city  called  Marsiaba, 
belonging  to  a  tribe  named  the  Khammanitie,  who  were  subject 
to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ilasarus.  But  bi'ing  frustrated  in 
his  attack,  and  suffering  from  want  of  water,  he  determined  to 
retreat,  though  he  was  assureil  by  C4iptives  that  he  was  within 
two  days'  march  of  the  Land  of  Spices/  On  his  return  march 
he  found  out  how  much  he  had  beeu  misled  by  his  faithless 
guide,  and  aoo(»nplished  with  little  difficulty  in  sixty  days 


AM^iy|r.  Btnbo,p.78S. 
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the  same  distance  that  had  occupied  him  six  months  on  his 
advance;  returning  in  the  first  instance  to  Negrana,  nine 
days*  march ;  thence  in  eleven  days  to  a  place  called  the 
Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Phreata),  and  thence  through  a  peaceful 
country  by  two  villan^es  chilled  Cliaalla  and  Malotha  to  a  place 
named  Egra,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  subject  to  the  king 
of  the  Nabataeans,  where  he  iras  able  to  embark  his  troops  and 
tmnsport  them  by  sea  to  Myos  Honniis. 

§  2.  Detailed  as  is  this  acoount  in  oompaiison  with  many 
similar  notioes,*  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  from  it  any 
definite  geographical  infoimation.  Even  the  point  from  whence 
Gallns  set  out  on  his  march,  Leuce  Gome,  though  described  as 
an  important  emporimn  of  trade — a  position  which  we  find  it 
still  occupying  near  a  century  later  * — has  been  much  disputed, 
but  the  probabilities  certainty  preponderate  in  favour  ot"  a 
place  called  Ilowara,  situattd  in  exactly  2.T  of  N.  latitude, 
and  distant  about  200  miles  from  Kosseir ;  Egra,  the  place  to 
which  he  returned,  must  apparently  have  been  not  far  from 
Leuce  Come,  as  the  manner  in  which  Strabo  contrasts  the 
time  occupied  on  his  advance  and  his  return  im^jlies  that  he 
must  have  come  back  (approximately  at  least)  to  the  same 
point  from  which  he  set  out.^  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the 
fieurthest  point  reached,  Maisiaba,  could  not  have  been  much 


*  Thus  Fliny,  though  dwelling  upon 
the  hnportifctioe  of  the  expedition  of 

Galium  u8  the  only  one  which  hud 
penetrated  into  the  iuturior  of  Arabia 
(Rooaana  araw  aoliu  in  earn  terrain 

iullitir  iiilnlit  Oalhis  »  x  equi-ntri 


taioed. 

*  See-Ue  Fteipluf  Maris  Eiytbnei, 

§19. 

*  Nor  could  ho  have  found  the  means 
of  transport  across  the  gnlf,  till  he  re- 
turned to  the  friendly  cnnntry  of  the 


ordiiie),  content**  hinu*elf  with  giving  NabaUuuus.    But  thu  puditiou  of  Egra 

in  the  names  of  the  towns  which  he  is  as  uncertain  im  that  of  Lenoe  Come, 

destroyed,  without  any  indication  of  |  IHolemy  inch  td  places  a  town  of  the 

their  geographical  soiiuence  or  position,  j  nanio  in  lat.  2tj  ;  but  littlu  reliance 

exovpt  thatCaripeta  (a  name  not  found  oun  he  placed  on  his  latitudes,  and  as 

in  Btraho)  was  the  farthest  point  to  j  he  doiss  not  mention  Leuce  Come  at  all, 

which  he  penetrated  (I'liu.  M.N.  vi.  he  j^ives  no  elue  to  their  re. alive  posi- 

SB,  I  160).    Dion  Cas:jin8^  wlio  flieo  ti«>M.    Kgiu  mnat  have  been  situated 

gives  a  brief  history  of  the  campaign  to  the  timlh  of  Leuce  Come,  as  Qallus 

(liii.  2<j),  mentions  no  name  except  ounld  never  have  returned,  witJiout 

Athloalu  {'ABKovKa),  evidently  the  same  knowing  it,  to  a  itoint  beyond  thfttfifom 

with  the  AthruUa  of  Strabo,  but  which  which  he  startOiL 

he  regards  aa  the  farthest  potut  at*  I 
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more  than  00  days*  maroh— ebont  700  miles  at  the  utmost — 

distant  from  Leuce  Come.   This  would  bring  us  to  the  holders 

of  Yemen,  which  wouhl  accord  with  thi^  account  of  their  having 
r<  aeli('d  u  comparatively  fertile  country,  and  with  the  state- 
ment (on  which  however  very  litth^  dependence  can  bo  phiced) 
uf  their  liaving  aj)proached  within  a  lew  (hiys'  march  of  the 
Land  of  Spices.  But  ^larsiaba  itself  cannot  he  determined 
with  any  aj)proach  to  certainty.  The  name  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  Mariaba,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  it  is  tho 
same  with  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  tho 
Sabffians,  for  it  is  certain  that  therc^  were  seveml  towns  of 
the  sjime  name.  In  tho  present  imperfect  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Arabia  all  further  investigation  seems 
ho|>ele8s;  the  name  of  the  KhammanitsD  is  otherwise  wholly 
unknoNvn,  and  all  such  appellations  of  the  subordinate  tribes 
of  Arabs  must  in  all  ages  haye  been  very  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.* 

The  accounts  brought  back  by  Gallus,  as  derived  from 
hearsay  information,  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Arabians, 
especially  the  Sabieans,  coincided  with  the  notions  proyiously 
entertained  upon  the  subject.*  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny,  while  dwelling  upon  the  abundance  of 
spices  and  precious  stones  produced  in  their  country,  ascribe 
tlie  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  hands  to  the  circnm- 
Ktance  that  while  thev  were  ccnitinuallv  rieeivinc:  c:»>ld  and 
silver  in  exchange  for  their  own  productions,  they  spent 
nothing  in  return  njwn  goods  imjiorted  from  other  countrifs 

§  3.  Immediately  count ctcd  with  tho  expedition  of  ul^lius 
Gallus  into  Arabia  and  more  successful  in  its  results,  was  that 
of  Petronius  into  Ethiopia.  That  country,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  at  this  time  g<)vi'rned  by  a  (|uecn  named 
Candace,  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  masculine  energy  of 
character,  who  took  advantage  of  the  lioman  forces  in  Egypt 


•  Stw  Note  F,  p.  -m.  I     *  Stmfaob  xvL  4,  S  82;  Tlin.  H.N. 

«8iN)ClMiitorXYm.ii.98.  |  vL28,il6S. 
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being  wpakeneil,  a.s  slie  conceived,  by  the  absence  of  a  largo 
part  of  tlieni  in  Arabia,  to  attack  the  frontier  fortress  of  Syene, 
which  slie  took  by  surprise,  as  well  as  El<'])huntine  and  Pliila?. 
The  lloman  governor,  (1  Petroniua,  however,  quickly  recovered 
possession  of  these  towns  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
penetrating  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  defeated  the  anny  of 
Candace  in  a  great  battle,  and  took  the  city  of  Pselchis.  From 
thenoe  he  advanced  as  far  as  Prenmi8»  called  by  Stiabo  a 
strong  city,  which  he  took,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack 
Napata,  tilie  capital  of  Gandaoe.  This  he  also  took,  and 
deatiojed,  canying  off  the  inhabitants  into  captivity ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  advance  fiurther,  and  having 
xefbrtified  FremniB  and  left  there  a  Boman  ganiaon  with 
pioviaionB  for  two  years,  he  himself  returned  to  Alexandria. 
Candace  soon  after  assembled  another  large  force,  with  which 
she  attacked  the  Boman  garrison  at  Premnis,  but  Petronius 
was  able  to  relieve  it,  and  the  Ethiopian  queen  again  sued  for 
peace.  This  time  the  Koman  governor  compelled  her  to  send 
an  embiussy  to  Augustus  himself,  who  wjis  at  this  time  wintering 
at  Samos ;  where  her  envoys  were  received  witli  distinction 
and  admitted  to  favounible  terms,  even  the  tribute  previously 
imposed  being  remitted 

According  to  Strabo,  in  advancing  from  Pselchis  to  Premnis, 
Petronius  traversed  the  sandy  desert  in  which  the  army  of 
Cambyses  had  perished.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake,  for  it  was 
the  army  sent  against  tin;  Oasis  of  Ammon  that  was  lost  in  the 
sands — not  that  which  Cambyses  himself  led  into  Ethiopia, 
of  which  Stzabo  was  evidently  thinking.  But  the  fact  that 
Petronius  traversed  a  sandy  desert  of  considerable  extent,  in 
which  it  was  thought  possible  that  suoh  a  catastrophe  could 
have  occurred,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  took  the  road,  gene- 
rally followed  by  modem  caravans,  directly  across  the  desert 
from  Koiosko  to  Abu  Hamed,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  great  bend  of 
the  NUe.   In  this  case  Premnis  was  probably  situated  near 


*  Stmbo,  xviL  1,  pp.  820-821 ;  Dum  Cam.  liv.  5. 
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the  angle  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu  Hamed, 
which  is  distant  about  100  miles  from  Meraue,  the  site  of 
Napita,  It  is  probably  the  same  name  with  the  Triiuis  of 
Pliny '  and  Ptolemy ;  but  the  latter  author  mentions  two  places 
of  the  name,  which  he  ctdls  Primis  Map^na  and  Parva.*  One 
of  these  may  probably  be  identified  with  Ibrim,  a  place 
between  Pselchis  and  the  Second  Catamct,  but  this  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  l*reranis  of  Strabo,  which  appears  to 
have  been  not  far  &om  Napata,  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  order 
to  reach  it  Petronius  quitted  the  Nile  and  travers<Ml  a  desert 
tract  Pselchis  is  clearly  identified  with  Dakkeht  and  it  is  but 
a  little  distance  above  that  place  that  the  caravan  route  strikes 
off  from  £orosko.  This  route  would  indeed  present  great 
difficulties  to  the  passage  of  an  army;*  but  not  such  as  can 
be  pronounced  insuperable  by  troops  possessing  such  hardiness 
and  powers  of  endurance  as  the  Bomans  displayed  on  seyeral 
other  occasions.  And  the  site  of  Kapata  bdng  dearly  esta- 
blished,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Barkal,  the 
road  across  the  desert  must  have  been  at  this  period  well 
known.^ 

§  4.  Another  expedition  that  attracted  consideraUe  attention 

about  the  same  period  was  that  of  Cornelius  Balbus  against 

the  Garamantes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  nunu'  of  tlie 
Garani!int(\s,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  already  known  to  Herodo- 
tus,' and  was  doubtless  familiar  to  tho.  Greeks  of  Gyrene,  who 


»  Plin.  n.  N.  vi.  29,  8.  35,  §  181.  I     •  nplfus  fl  np?ifuf  niKpa,  and  nplfus 

That  outhor  enumeratoa  tho  tovms  ^i  Tlpnfui  fitydxri.   Ptol.  iv.  7,  §  19.  Ho 

t^cen  by  PeironiuB  in  the  following  places  the  latter  two  dogrcea  to  the 

order:  Pselcis.  Primis,  Aboccia,  Pth-  '  soath  of  the  former,  and  Napata  ho- 


thuria,  Caiubiisis,  Attevo,  Stadisis 
(where  there  was  a  cataract  of  the 
Kfle).  and  finallv  Napata.  He  awerti 
that  rt'lmnius  had  proceodtHl,  in  all, 
d70  iioiuaa  mUea  itom  Syene,  a  great 
exagKeration.  The  towna  mentlraed 
by  Pliny  would  appear,  from  a  com- 
parison with  Ptolemy,  to  have  been 
Mtaated  on  the  wett  or  left  husk  of  the 
Nib'.   Put  IMiTiy  .-^ci  iiH  to  have  followe<l 

Suite  a  ditTcreut  aocoimt  of  this  expo-  |  ^  tioo  Chapter  YXXL  p.  278. 
itioii  frotti  BtialM. 


twoen  tho  two. 
'  See  the  description  of  it  by  Iloakiiis 

SnoMlt  Ethiopia,  pp.  19-32X  and 
IS^*"  (A^e  OMS  JiegiiptM,  pp.  I2i- 

>  It  appears  that  this  nrats  was  eer> 

tiiinly  frcquoutod  in  ancient  times,  iis 
inscriptions  in  hieroglyphiod  are  found 
at  the  wells.  Hoskins,  p.  24.  Ooooem- 
in^  the  site  of  Kapntu,  seo  .ibovOi  p^  1GB. 
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held  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  barbarian  tribes 
of  the  interior.  But  we  hear  no  more  of  them  until  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  Africa,  including  the 
coast  regions  adjoining  tlie  two  Syrtes,  had  passed  under  the 
power  of  the  Bomans.  It  was  then  that  Balbus,  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  (he  proTinoe  of  Africa,  determined  (in 
B.C.  20)  to  carry  his  arms  against  these  independent  tribes  of 
the  interior,  oyer  whom  he  obtained  sofiBcient  successes  to 
entitle  him  to  daim  a  triumph;*  bnt  we  have  Tery  little 
information  concerning  the  extent  or  character  of  his  expedi- 
tion. We  learn  only  from  Pliny  that  he  took  the  towns  of 
Oy damns  (Ghadamis)  and  Gkurama,  which  is  termed  by  Pliny 
^  darissimnm  oppldum/'  and  was  evidently  at  that  period  the 
capital  of  Fezzan,  as  Monrank  is  at  the  present  day/  There 
is  therefore  no  doubt  that  he  actually  penetrated  as  far  as 
Fezzan ;  the  name  of  which,  Phazania,  became  henceforth 
known  to  the  Roman  j^eograpliers ;  but  of  course  no  permanent 
Conquest  of  these  outlying  regions  was  attemptoil.*  Com- 
mercial intercourse  was  however  continued,  thouu^h  with  diffi- 
culty, the  wandering  tribes  obstructing  it  by  filling  up  the 
wells  with  sand.  The  route  taken  by  Balbns  was  apparently 
from  the  neigh bf)urhood  of  the  Lesser  ISyrtis  (the  Gulf  of 
Cabes),  tiirough  Ghadamis  to  Fezzan ;  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  that  the  direct  route  from  G^a  (Tripoli)  was  dis- 
covered and  found  to  l»e  shorter  by  four  days'  journey.*  A 
long  list  is  given  by  Pliny  of  the  names  of  places  which 
figured  in  the  triumph  of  Balbus,  but  these  were  of  course 
mere  villages,  and  none  of  them  can  be  identified,  except  the 

•  riin.  n.  N.  V.  5,  §  36  ;  Fa*.t.  Capit  j  N.W.  r,f  Mrairzuk. 

Thia  triumph  attracted  especial  atten^  *  During  the  insurrection  of  Tacfa- 

tion  as  being  fhe  flnt  ever  eekbrated  |  rinaai  in  Nmnidia,  io  tiie  reign  of 

by  ono  who  was  not  a  native  Roman  Tiberiiif.  the  Onrnmantee  appear  as  an 

cttizeu,  lialbut  being  a  native  of  Gaiies  |  independent  people,  who  for  a  time 

in  Bpain,  fiani  whim  cifonmBtance  he  ,  supported  the  rebel  chie^  and  tdim  his 


<lprivo<l  the  eurnamo  of  Gaditanua 
(i*Ua.  /.  c  ;  Veil.  Fat.  ii  51 ;  fitrabo, 
iil  p.  169). 

*  Tt  Htill  rrbiins  the  imnu'  of  Oorma. 
or  Germ,  and  is  about  7U  miiea  to  the 


(loitli  Mfnt  r-nvfiys  to  Romp  to  auo  for 
pard.'U.    Tli4  y  uttnictr*!  attentiou  08  a 
peoplo  ran  ly  ^-n  ("Garatnnntumlcmtiy 
raro  in  urt>e  viai."    lao.  Atm.  IT.  zSX 
•  riiu.i.c 
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two  already  mentioiu  d.  It  is  remarkable  that  Stralx),  though 
he  incidentally  alludes  to  the  triumph  of  Balbus,  seems  to 
have  had  no  detailed  information  eoneerning  his  ex]K'dition, 
and  his  knowledtre  of  the  Garamantes  was  v<*rv  vague  and 
inn^rfect,  even  the  names  of  Cydamus  and  (iaraniu  hoing 
apparently  unknown  to  him.  Nor  is  any  notice  of  the  campaign 
found  in  Dion  GasBius.  But  the  excitement  e^iiiaed  at  Kome 
by  the  triumph  over  a  people  in  so  remote ^  a  situation  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  well-known  introduction  of  their  name 
in  Virgil,'  among  the  conquests  destined  to  adorn  the  reign 
of  Augostos. 

Section  4. — Wars  in  Germany. 

§  1.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  of  the  reign  of  Angustus 
that  the  Boman  arms  became  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  the 
knowledge  preTiously  possessed  of  Germany  and  the  n<Nrth  of 
Europe.  We  haye  already  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  geo- 
graphical information  of  Caesar  concerning  Germany.  Though 
he  had  obtained  correctly  the  names  of  several  of  the  chief 
tribes  into  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  divided  : — the 
8uevi,  Marcomanni,  (-herusci  and  Sigambri — as  well  as  the 
more  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Ubii/  the  l'sip<  t(  s  and  Tenc- 
teri,  all  oi"  which  immediately  adjoined  the  Kliinc,  and  lie  was 
acquaintctl  in  a  vague  way  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests 
which  stretched  into  the  interior  of  the  countrv,  he  does  not 
mention  the  names  of  any  of  the  great  rivers  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  geography  of  northern  Germany, 


miier  A  OanuiMntM  ct  Indos 

.*:tu  vi.  795. 


Cffisar,  wcro  oq  the  right  hank  of  the 
Rhine,  opposite  tu  the  Trcviri  (!▼.  18), 
hn<l  ht'on  allowed  hy  Agrippti  to  rnvss 
If  thctM)  hnos  refer,  as  there  is  every  the  rivt  r,  and  establieh  tliemsi  lve:j  ou 
ptofaaMUky,  to  tbe  espMii  of  Balbus,  1  iU  western  Inink  (Strab.  iv.  p.  194> 
thoy  must  have  beon  writton  in  the  Their  idikf  tuwn  (civitas  Uoiorum, 
hwtt  y««r  of  the  poet's  life,  as  the  i  Tm-it.  Annal.  i.  37)  Bubsc'iinently  re- 
tritunph  of  Balbus  took  place  in  the  eeivod  a  Roman  oc^lony.  and  iMvamo 
q>ringofB.c.  19,  and  Virgil  died  in  the  the  r(  K'bratc<l  Coloniu  V-jripjiiiia, 
aatumn  of  the  same  year.  i  which  still  rctuius  the  uutuc  uf  Cologne. 

*  Tlie  UbiMi%  wJio^  in  the  tinie  of 
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and  aflsmne  a  pramment  part  in  the  sabseqnent  campaigns  of 
the  Boman  geiiemla* 

The  Roman  governors  of  Gaul  were  for  the  most  part  content 

with  maintaining  tiie  t'roiitiiTs  u(  the  province,  and  defending 
the  line  of  the  Hhine  against  the  incursions  of  their  Cierman 
neighbours.  Drusus,  the  step-son  of  Augustus,  was  the  first 
(alter  the  dictator  Ca;sar)  who  crosso<l  the  Rhine  and  carritnl 
his  arms  into  the  enemy's  country  (B.C.  12).  Setting  out  from 
the  Island  of  the  Batuvi — as  the  llomans  called  the  island 
formed  at  that  time  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  llhine,  the 
Waal  and  the  Meiise,* — he  croased  the  Uhine  into  the  territory 
of  the  Usipetes,  and  from  thenoe  into  that  of  the  Sigambri^ 
both  of  which  he  laid  waste  to  a  considerable  extent,  l&etaniing 
thenoe  to  the  Island^  where  he  had  assembled  a  considerable 
fleets  he  sailed  by  an  artiiioial  channel  or  canal,  which  had 
been  dng  under  his  directions,  into  the  great  lake  that  at  that 
time  occnpied  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  Znyder  Zee^  and  firom 
thenoe  by  an  arm  of  the  Bhine  into  the  Ocean.^  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  Yoyage  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  as  &r  as 
the  month  of  the  Ems  (Amisia),  effecting  the  submission  of  the 
Frisians,  whose  name  appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
They  seem  to  have  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
eren  rendered  him  serrice  as  allies.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Chauci,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  bank  of  tlio  Ems,  and  whom  he 
consequently  attacked,  but  with  heavy  loss,  owing  in  part  to 
the  imperfect  knowk^lge  i»ossessed  by  the  Komans  of  the  tides, 
a  frequent  source  of  disaster  to  them  in  these  northern  setis. 
The  approach  of  winter  compelled  him  to  return,  but  he  had 

*  It  iB  first  mentioned  under  tbU  the  formation  of  tho  Zuydcr  Zee,  wixich 

name  by  OMor(B.  O.  iy.  10).  |  did  not  take  place  till  the  13th  oeataijr, 

'  The  course  pursued  by  Druaus  on  But  it  would  appear  that  titcre  were 

this  occasion  is  best  known  to  us  by  several  lakes,  the  largest  of  them  boar- 

thftt  pursiued  by  his  son  Germanicus,  ing  the  name  of  Flevo,  or  Flevus,  which 

who  u  said  to  have  followed  prooiaely  .  hiid  m  UTigable  oaUet  into  the  North 

in  his  (iftthei^a  fiwtsteps  (Taoil.  Annat.  '  Sea.   They  were  fed  probably  by  the 

ii.  G.  8).     The  topography  uf  these  Yssel,  an  1  tho  canal  dug  by  Drusus 

coontriee  is  extremely  obscure^  on  ao-  .  may  have  opened  the  oommunioation 

oQunt  of  the  physical  diMigMth»thftTO  !  betiraen  th«  Bhine  and  the  Y«eL  But 

anbaeqaently  oooamd*  and  oapeoially  the  whole  snl^eot  is  veiy  difllonlt. 
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earnrd  the  glory  of  being  the  first  Koman  general  who  liad 
ever  navigated  the  Northern  Ocean.^ 

§  2.  The  next  year  (B.a  11)  he  returned  to  the  oustomary  hmd- 
WBifare ;  and  again  crossing  the  Rhine  into  the  territory  of  the 
Usi  petes  and  Teneteri,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river  Lupia 
(Lippe),  by  which  he  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Sigam- 
bri,  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Cherosci,  which  he  traversed 
successfully  till  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Yisurgis  (Weser). 
Here  he  was  checked  by  want  of  pioTisionB  and  bad  weather, 
and  determined  to  xetreat»  which  he  aooomplished  with  some 
difficulty,  leaving  howeyer  a  fortified  post  with  a  garrison  at  a 
place  called  Aliso^  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  and  another  in 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.* 

In  his  third  campaign  (b.o.  9)  Brosus  began  his  inyasion  by 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  where  his  newly  erected  fortress  secured 
his  biise  of  operatiuiis,  and  passing  through  tliem  to  the  Sucvi, 
he  forced  his  way.  not  without  continual  combats,  through  their 
territory  also  into  tliat  of  the  Cherusci,  which  he  again  tra- 
versed as  far  as  tlie  Weser.  This  time  lie  crossed  that  river 
also,  and  pressed  onwards  as  far  as  the  Albis  (the  Kllic).  where 
he  was  met  (it  is  said)  by  a  vision,  whieli  eompelh-d  him  to 
retreat,  after  erecting  a  trophy  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
mark  the  extreme  term  of  his  advance.*  The  p)rtent  was 
fulfilled  by  his  untimely  death,  the  result  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  But  young  as  he  was — ^he  died  in  his  thirtieth  year — 
Drusus  had  marked  his  govenunent  not  only  by  these  daring 


'  "OocHniim    ]>t('iitrionu1em  primus  toricv]  and  nncOlineoledaAtobenttarlj 

Claud,  i.  I     >  DioD  OaM.  liT.  S3. 

Th<'   only   intelligible   ac<v)unt   of  !      ♦  These  Troj  ira  Drusi   are  aj^iin 

tbofle  campaiffos of  Drusas  id  ooutained  1  mentionod  by  I*tulemy  {ii-  U*  §  2t»), 

in  Dbn  Caaaraa  (liv.  82, 33),  bat  ia  no-  tmt  there  is  no  olue  to  their  riCuation. 

fortUDfttt'ly  very  ooneis*>.     They  Woro  '  Stmbo  (vii.  p.  291)  sj><  nks  of  Drusus 

detscriWJ  by  Livy  in  tho  three  laist  carrying  on  the  war,  juat  before  bia 

books  of  his  history  (which  ended  with  |  (k^nth,  between  the  Itbino  and  the 

th(- (leath  of  Drusus \  and  the  loss  of  i  i»aale  (Salas),  whioh  wmild  j>oint  to  bis 

tiie.-j<,;  18  much  to  bo  rej;rettt'd.    Tho  iiaving  rtiiciied  tin*  Elbe  u  long  way 

few  notices  found  in  Fiurus (iv.  12)  uud  ,  from  its  mouth;  but  thia  oeems  at 

Oni-iiK  (vi. '21)  an-  dniil.tlt  ss  derivi-<l  '  variance  with  nil  elso  that  ITO  knOW  ol 

from  tluit  dourcc,  but  tlit-y  aro  so  rhu-  his  opuraiiuaa. 
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expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  but  hy 
measures  of  a  more  permanent  character — such  as  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake  Flevus, 
which  always  continue<l  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Fossa  Dru- 
siana,  and  was  an  important  means  of  military  communication.* 
He  erected  also  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine, 
moet  of  wiiicii  by  derrrcea  .grew  into  flourishing  towns,*  and 
threw  a  permanent  bridge  over  that  river  at  Bonn.'  He  may 
be  considered  therefore  as  in  great  measure  the  founder  of 
that  Boman  dyilisation  on  the  Bhine,  which  gradually  attained 
to  80  remarkable  a  development. 

§  3.  The  neiLt  year  (b.o.  8)  Tiberius  sacceeded  his  brother  on 
the  Bhin^  and  in  his  torn  crossed  that  river,  but  was  met  in  a 
peacefnl  spirit,  and  the  neighbonring  tribes  of  Geimans,  in* 
duding  even  the  fierce  Sigamlnri,  submitted  to  give  hostages 
for  their  good  behaviour.  Some  years  later  (a.d.  4)  Tiberius 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  after  reducing  to  su))mission  tho 
Cherusei,  as  well  as  some  less  important  tribes,  crossed  the 
Weser  and  pressed  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  .">)  was  marked  by  more  important  ope- 
rations, Tiberius  himst  if  having  for  the  second  time  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  the  Kibe,  wliih'  liis  Ih-ct  sailed 
round  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  sani<^  river,  and  ascended  it  far 
enough  to  form  a  juiietiou  witli  the  land  forces.  But  this 
combined  operation  was  not  attended  with  any  really  im- 
portant results;*  beyond  the  submission  of  the  Chauci,  who 


•  Tacit.  Annal  ii.  8 :  Sueton.  Claud,  i. 

•  Fl.»ru8,  iv.  12,  §  2G. 

'  Til  is  appears  to  be  the  moaning  of 
Florus  ((.  c),  though  ih»  pauage,  aa  it 
stand.i  in  the  MSS.,  ii  eertainlj corrupt. 

•  This  ia  the  ilistiiu-t  .st.itciiHiit  of 
Dion  CassiuB  (Iv.  28)  concuruiiiK  huth 
these  OMupaigns  of  Tiberiiu.  xoi  m'XP' 

yt  rov  90TafU>Vf  irpdrtpov  7in>  Ovi- 
oovpyoVf  furk  Si  tovto  «cal  rov  'AA^t'ov, 

r6v  Ti  t(1t€  7*  iwpdx^v-  There  is  obvi- 
oiudy  great  exaggeriition  in  the  account 
of  tbem  gt?eD  hj  Yellelui  Pateioaliu 


(iL  104-107),  unfortunately  the  only 
author  from  whom  we  derive  any 
details.  His  extravagant  flattery  of 
TiberittSWM  oombiued  in  this  instance 
with  the  desire  to  •xUA  the  importance 
of  military  i-xplnitu  in  whioh  he  had 
himself  taken  port. 

It  it  nraeh  more  stmnge  that  Dean 
Morivale  should  not  only  adopt  tho 
exaggerated  viewa  of  Velleius,  but 
should  actually  apeak  of  this  teeond 
camjifiiLrn  of  TioLrius — wliich  waa 
marked  by  no  decisive  action,  and  pro- 
dneed  no  lasting  icndi-M  **the  moet 
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at  this  period  dwelt  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe ;  and  a 
defeat  of  the  I>nngolmrdi,  a  nation  whose  name  here  orrnrs  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  Thoy  appear  to  have  been  at  this 
period  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  thonj^h  we  soon 
afterwards  find  them  establislie*!  In^yond  that  riv«'r.* 

It  was  nndonbtedly  tlie  voyajji^e  of  th«'  Koman  fleet  that  on 
this  occasion  attracted  the  most  attention;  and  it  wouhl  l>e 
interesting  to  know  what  it  really  aceom])lished.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  jNorthem  Ocean  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  in 
itself  so  remarkable  an  event  that  even  the  voyage  to  the 
moath  of  the  Elbe  would  be  considered  a  great  exploit^  and 
would  easily  become  the  subject  of  much  exaggemtion.  If 
indeed  we  could  trust  to  Pliny,  it  would  seem  that  the  fleet 
kad  advanoed  northwards  as  finr  as  the  Cimbriau  Promontory — 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Jutland  ^ — ^but  this  seems  highly 
improbable.  Such  a  voyage,  move  than  double  the  length  of 
that  already  accomplished,  through  seas  wholly  unknown,  and 
without  any  adequate  motive, — all  possibility  of  combination 
with  the  land  forces  being  here  out  of  the  question — ^would  be 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  Boman  com- 
manders. Nor  could  it  have  failed  to  attract  general  notice ; 
but  we  find  no  other  mention  of  it.  It  is  not  even  alhubHl 
to  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  has  shown  every  disposition  to 
mnLrnify  and  exaggerate  all  that  t<M)k  place  nnder  the  com- 
niaiul  of  Tiberius.  Augustus  himself  in  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion of  Ancyra  speaks  of  his  fl«'et  as  sailing  "towards  the  east 
to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  world,'' '  but  no  dehnite  meaning 


remarlcaMc  for  the  success  of  its  (nr- 
«igUtcd  arrangemcutd  of  anv  rtconled 
ia  Mcieat  muitaiy  hbtnry/'  (HiVtoru 
nf  the  Uamam  miior  the  Empire^  rcL 
iv.  p.  310.) 

*  Augnitas,  it  is  ^^aid.  had  prohibited 
the  Roman  nrtnios  from  cn  ^^-iriL'  tlic 
Elbe ;  and  Tilierius  turned  buck  tnnu 
that  riv(  r,  whidb  WM  DOTer  again 
naehefl  by  a  Roman  general. 

'  '*SeptemtrioaalisveioOoBantuBn- 
|aare  ex  pute  navigatua  arti  anspieiUi 


Divi  Ati;:"-*'.  C'crmanlani  clu-.so  cir- 
cumvoctaad  Cinibrorum  promoiiturium, 
,  ot  iiide  immensn  mari  proepecto,  atit 
fama  coirnitn.  nd  S<  ytliicam  plapim  et 
bumorc  uimio  rigeutia."  (IMin.  //.  X. 
ii.  67.§1G7.) 

'  "Chi-ssisRomana  abostio  Tlli.  n  ad 
soiia  orientis  reglon*^  lu  luquc  ad  orl>U 
eslnma  navigaTit,  quo  neqn«  term 
nHjae  mari  aui%qnani  Romaimnim  nnte 
id  tempufl  adit"  {Monum.  Aneyraitum, 
ed.  Zanpt  p.91) 
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crtii  bo  attached  to  siicli  rliotorical  ex})rossions.  It  would  how- 
ever seeui  probable  that  the  Koraans  first  brought  back  from 
this  voyage  some  vague  inlbrmation  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  great  promontory  or  peninsula  extending  far  towards 
the  north,  and  of  an  extensive  bay,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Codanus  Sinus,  beyond  it  to  the  east.  The  Cimbri, 
who  inhabited  the  modern  llolstein  as  well  as  the  peninsula 
itself,  sent  envoys  to  make  their  submission,^  and  the  Komans 
may  readily  have  acquired  the  information  from  them. 

§  4.  While  the  Boman  generals  were  thus  occupied  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  more 
flonthem  portions  of  that  country.  The  Marcomanni,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  German  tribes/  who 
appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  settled  between  the  Bhine^ 
the  Main  and  the  Dannbe^  had  been  persuaded  to  migrate 
from  this  region,  and  establish  themselyes  in  the  midst  of  the 
forests  of  Bohemia,  where  thej  considered  themselves  secuie 
firom  attack.  Here  they  gradually  strengthened  themselyes, 
under  the  command  of  a  native  leader  named  Marobodnns 
nntil  they  were  able  to  snbdne  or  to  lediice  to  submission  all 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  so  as  to  extend  their  power  from,  the 
Danube  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Saal.  It  was  probably  in  con- 
nection with  these  niuvemcnts  that  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
(the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Jscro)  had  some  years  before 
(b.C.  2)  been  led  to  tjike  {»art  in  favour  of  the  Ilermuuduri, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  their  native  abodes,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  He  even  crossed  the  Elbe  without  opposition,  and 
after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  natives  immediately  beyond 
it,  erected  an  altar  in  honour  of  Augustus.^ 


*  Ibid.  p.  35.  It  may  well  be  sua* 
peelad  that  the  Roman  fleet  really  ad- 
vanced 110  further  tlmn  one  of  the  pro- 
montories ot  Sleswick,  and  wouM  then 
readily  accept  the  idea  tliat  th\»  waa 
th«'  j^roat  northern  promontory  of  which 
they  had  undoubtedly  heurd  from  the 
Ciinhri. 

*  TheMaroomaimiamneDtioiied  by 


Cfcsar  among  the  tribes  tliut  compoeed 
the  army  of  Ariovih^tiiH  (B.  G.  i.  61). 
At  this  time  they  dwelt  ne.«rer  tlie 
liJiiue :  their  migrution  to  Ilolieiiiiii 
under  the  direction  of  Maroboduus  is 
attente  l  by  Stiabo  (viL  1,  p.  290)  and 
Velleius  (ii.  108). 

'  TMitiliMHii.iv.i4:  DiaiiCM.lv. 
10  a. 
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But  this  expedition,  like  so  many  others,  had  produced  no 
permanent  impression.  Marobodnus  had  continiied  to  consoli- 
date his  power,  and  was  beeome  the  most  formidabh^  adversary 
of  the  Komans  in  Germany.  Hence  Tiberius,  after  havinpr,  as 
he  supposed,  put  down  all  opjx)sition  in  the  north,  determined 
to  direct  his  arms  against  the  31areomanni,  and  for  this 
parpose  concerted  a  well-arranged  plan  of  attack,  according 
to  which  he  was  himself  to  advance  from  Gamimtum  on  the 
Danube,  while  Sentius  Satuminns,  a  general  of  proved  ability, 
was  to  lead  another  large  amy  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
through  the  Heicyniau  forest,  to  the  frontierB  of  Bohemia.* 
This  plan  was  howeyer  frustrated  by  the  great  leyolt  of  the 
Pannoiiians,  Dabnatians  and  Ulyritos  already  alluded  to, 
which  compelled  Tiberius  to  draw  off  his  legions  into  those 
provinces ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Maroboduus,  and  the 
Harcomanni  were  for  the  present  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  newly  acquired  home. 

§  5.  Though  the  accounts  which  represent  the  north  of 
Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  tlie  Weser,  as  at  this  time  com- 
plftidy  subdued  and  rapidly  a}>i)r(>xiniating  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  are  probably  much  exa<;gerated,  it 
seems  certain  that  Roman  habits  of  life  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion were  really  beii^inning  to  make  eon.siderablo  progress 
among  the  tribes  beyond  the  Rhine,  as  they  had  already  done 
on  tlie  left  side  of  the  river.  And  had  not  this  gradual  opera- 
tion been  abruptly  checked,  the  same  pro<^ess  of  transformation 
that  took  place  in  Gaul,  would  probably  have  extended  to 
Grermany  also.  But  an  end  was  suddenly  put  to  all  such 
progress,  and  the  advance  of  the  Roman  arms  permanently 
arrested  at  the  Rhine,  by  the  great  defeat  of  Quintilius  Varus 
in  AJ>.  9.^  That  memorable  disaster,  inyolving  the  total  de- 
struction of  an  army  of  three  legions,  and  the  loss  of  the 
important  frontier  post  of  Aliso^*  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 

•  Veil.  Pat.  11. 109.  pcrium,  quod  in  littore  Oceani  non 

^  Klorun,  who  wrote  under  Hadrian,  steterat^in  ripa  Rhcni  Humiaid  staret" 

rt  umrks,  after  relating  the  defeat  of  j  (Florus,         iv.  12). 

Yarai :    Hao  dade  hciam  nt  im*  j     'See Note G, p. 20&, 
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affaiiB  in  Gemumy,  and  was  never  retrieved.  The  actual  scene 
of  its  occnrrence  cannot  be  definitelj  determined,  and  from 

tbo  nature  of  the  engagement,  or  rather  series  of  engagements, 
that  L'uded  in  the  anniliilation  of  the  Roman  force,  tliure  is 
little  clue  to  its  identifioation.  It  undonhtodly  oreurred  witliin 
the  limits  of  the  Teutobiirger  Wald — the  Tciituburgensis 
Saltns  of  Tacitus — a  tract  of  rn<rged  forest  country  extending 
from  »S.E.  to  N.W.  between  the  l^ijipe  and  the  Weser,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Taderborn  to  that  of  Osnabriick.  But  the 
precise  locality  that  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Varus  and 
his  surviving  officers  cannot  be  identified.^  No  tradition 
attaches  to  any  particular  spot,  nor  have  the  researches  of 
modem  antiquaries  sacceeded  in  discovering  any  remains  that 
might  enable  ns  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  Koman  army, 
or  detennine  the  scene  of  the  final  disaster.  A  few  years  kter, 
while  the  traces  weie  still  recent,  the  locality  was  visited  by 
Gennanions,  who  paid  foneral  honours  to  the  fidlen  Bomans, 
but  the  tmnulns  erected  on  this  occasion  to  mark  the  site  was 
shortly  afterwards  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Grermans.^ 

{  6.  The  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  Romans  in  this  quarter 
bad  comparatively  little  geographical  interest  Tiberius,  in 
A.D.  1 1,  again  crossed  the  Bhine  and  made  a  show  of  invading 
(ierniaiiy,  but  his  movements  were  slow  and  cnutious,  and  led 
to  no  practical  result.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  Rliine  devolved  on  the  young 
(u  rmauicus,  who  earned  a  great  military  reputation  in  three 
successive  campaigns  (a.d.  14-lb),  but  did  not  actually  })ene- 
trate  into  (lennany  so  far  as  his  father  Urusus  and  Tiberius 
ha<l  already  done.  Though  he  boasted,  on  a  tropliy  that  he 
erected  on  his  most  distant  battle  lieM,  that  lie  had  subdued 
all  the  nations  between  the  Khine  and  the  Elbo,^  he  certainly 

•  See  Koto  H,  p.  207.                   f  Tsdi  Amuil,  IL  22. 

'  Tac,  Afin.  ii.  7.  In  liku  manner  he  celebrated  liia 

'  "CttsaroonKeriemamonunstruxit,  j  triumph  in  the  following  year  "de 

Btiperbo  cnm  titolo:  debellalia  Inter  |  Chenneis  ChattiM)Qe  et  AngrivariiH, 

Klieiiimi   Albiiiunu'   iiationibufl  c  xi  r-  ciuaj«iUf  nluc  natioius  uw^tie  ml  Albiiu 

citum  Tiberii  CecMiris  ca  monimeuta  1  oolunt"  ild,  ibid.  41).   Of  tiicsu  tko 

Ifarti  et  Jovi  et  Auga«to  Mmvine.**  |  AngriTani,  whose  neme  appears  for 

YOL.II.  O 
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nsym  approached  the  hitter  river  in  penon,  and  had  in  fiid 
only  jiist  crossed  the  Wefler.  His  fleet»  which  had  sailed  round 

as  far  ivs  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  sustained  •^reat  loss  from  a 
storm  on  its  homeward  voya<?e,  aud  CJt  rmaniciis  liimsclf  with 
difliculty  escaped.  Tlie  liomans  however  at  this  period  seem 
to  liavo  still  maintained  some  "garrisons  in  these  maritime 
districts,  and  the  two  tribes  of  the  Frisians  and  the  Chauci 
continued  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliance. 

Metmwhile  the  soutliem  nations  of  Germany  had  Ix^en 
divided  by  internal  discord,  and  Maroboduus,  who  had  at  one 
time  assumed  so  threatening  a  position,  was  ultimately  driyen 
from  his  throne,  and  having  taken  rofuge  in  the  Roman 
dominions,  lived  and  died  an  exile  at  Bavenna.'  The  fioman 
arms  made  no  progress  in  this  quarter,  bat  they  appear  to 
have  already  began  to  oecapy,  or  at  least  to  extend  their 
jarisdiotion  over  the  soath-westem  oomer  of  Germany,  lying 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Neckar  and  'tiie  Danube;  a  district 
sabeequentiy  known  as  the  Agri  Deoomates,  and  which  was 
fas  a  considerable  period  incorporated  with  the  Roman  Empire. 


§  1.  Among  the  Greek  writers  contemporary  with  the  reign 
of  Augustus  there  is  one  who  deserves  a  brief  notice  in  this 
place,  though  his  work  was  not  directly  of  a  geographical 
character.  This  is  the  well-known  historian  Diodoms,  com- 
monly  known  as  Diodobub  Siculus,  from  his  having  been  a 
native  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily.  His  voluminous  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bibliotheca  Historica,  as  if  it 
formed  a  complete  historical  library  in  itself,  extended  to  forty 
books  (fifteen  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us)  and  was 


the  first  time  in  this  carapni^'n,  dwelt     nre  again  mentioned  hj  Tacitus  in  the 

on  both  bauka  of  tho  Wesor,  lictwci  a     Gerinanla  (o.  83X 

the  Cbenifloi  and  the  Chaiaoi.  They       >  Tml  Aim,  U.  G2. 63. 
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intended  to  comprise  a  general  history  of  the  world,  including 
that  of  the  Ijarbarians  and  Romans  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  from 
the  commencement  of  historical  tradition  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Gaulish  wai-s  of  Julius  Caesar,*  Though  lio  himself  tolls 
us  that  this  last  date  (b.c.  59)  was  the  appointed  terminus  of 
his  undertiiking,  it  is  certain  from  his  own  expressions  that 
he  survived  the  death  of  C»sar,  and  that  his  work  was  not 
published  till  after  that  event.*  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  all  allusion,  in  his  elaborate  description  of  Egypt, 
to  that  country  having  passed  under  the  govenunent  of  Kome, 
lenders  it  piobable  that  it  was  published  before  B.a  30,  when 
Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Boman  Empire. 

Of  the  historical  merits  or  qualifications  of  Piodorus  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  piovinoe  of  the  preset  woik  to  speak ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  nncriticial'  ohaneter  of  his  work, 
which  disfigoxes  it  thzonghont,  is  not  1^  apparent  in  the  few 
notices  that  haye  a  direct  bearing  npon  geography,  than  in 
the  more  strictly  historical  portions  of  his  joaRative.  Though 
he  himself  tells  ns  that  he  spent  more  tiiAn  thirty  yean  in 
the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  and  that  he  undertook 
many  laborions  and  dangerous  journeys  in  order  to  yisit  those 
'parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  which  were  of  the  chief  historical 
interest,  and  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
localities,'^  it  is  certain  that  very  little  trace  is  to  be  found  of 
any  advantage  resulting  from  this  cause.  Much  as  we  owe  to 
the  hiborious  compilation  of  Diodorus  for  having  preserved 
to  us  an  outline  of  many  periods  of  ancient  history,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  almost  totally  lost,  it  is  im|>os8ible 
not  to  feel  that  it  is  a  mere  farrago  of  materials  of  very 
unequal  value,  jumbled  together  without  any  attempt  at 
critical  judgement  or  selection. 

§  2.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  apparent  than  in  the 


*  Diodor.  i  4.  I  Ms%  which  be  repeatedly  wModato 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  title  of     with  his  muDMb  1 4|  T.  21. 
DivQS  {Jk      ria  nfifyis  wfww^ve^lt  |     *  L  4. 
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first  five  b<X)l\'s.  wliidi  <'(»iitain  brief  notiivs  of  tlie  early  history 
ot  tlio  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chalda'ans,  Ac,  together  with 
accounts  of  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Indians,  Seytluans  and 
other  nations,  whicli  wouhl  haye  been  of  consideruble  value 
and  interest  to  us  had  they  been  compibnl  with  somewhat 
more  jndgement  and  critical  sagacity.  As  it  is  they  con- 
tribute very  little  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  relate,  and  aJmost  nothing  to  our  geographical 
acquaintance  with  the  countries  they  inhabited.  Among  the 
few  portionB  of  this  part  of  the  work  that  are  really  trust- 
worthy and  valuable  is  the  long  and  detailed  account  of  the 
Ethiopian  nations  adjoining  the  Bed  Sea,  which  is  taken — as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  as  we  are  indeed  informed 
by  Diodoms  himself-nlireotly  from  Agathazchides  and  Aitemi- 
doms,'  and  which  wonld  haye  been  an  important  accession  to 
our  geogiaphioal  knowledge  had  we  not  happened  to  possess 
the  same  information  faan.  another  sonioe 

§  3.  The  fifth  book  contains  notioes  of  the  various  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  some  of  which  are  not  without  interest, 
though  his  account  of  Sicily  is  singularly  poor  and  mea^ie, 
Consid»^ring  that  he  ^\as  a  native  of  the  island.^  To  these  are 
appended,  as  it  were  in  passing,  a  brief  notice  of  an  island  in' 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  several  days' 
sail  from  tlie  eoast  of  Africa,  which  would  apjiear  to  be  Iwused 
ujwn  the  accounts  of  the  recently  discovert d  island  already 
n<»ticed,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  representing  it  as  of  large 
size  and  containing  navigable  rivers;^  and  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  the  British  Islands.  This  last  is  evidently  derived 
in  great  part  from  the  information  obtained  by  Ca'sar,  to  whoso 
expedition  he  expressly  refers,  as  the  first  time  that  Britain  had 
ever  been  visited  by  a  foreign  invader.  In  one  respect  indeed 


'  IModor.  iii  11.                        t  ^           that  ii  pw»cfTwl  to  ns 

•  S  o  Clmpter  XVIIL  §§  2.  3.  fiom  antiquity  (v.  IS). 

*  On  tho  other  htuid  his  aoi-mint  of  |  'v.  19.  Opucorniug  this  inland,  ofe 
the  Bdearie,  or  Gymneman  Ittlands  (as  |  Cliaptcr  XYIIL  p.  81. 

thoy  nvn  termed  by  the  Oreeke),  is  i 
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his  geographical  information  was  in  advance  of  that  furnished 
us  by  Cjjusar  himself,  or  any  later  geographer  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy — that  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  three  promon- 
tories forming  the  angles  of  the  triangular  island,  which  he 
names  Cantium,  Belerium  (evidently  the  Bolerium  of  I*tolemy, 
the  land's  End)  and  Horcaa,  the  most  northern  heodlaDd,  to 
which  Ptolemy  also  gives  the  name  of  Orcas,  evidently  in  con- 
nection with  the  iidjacent  gvoap  of  the  Orcades.' 

§  4.  To  this  he  adds  the  most  ciicwmgtantial  account  fonnd 
in  any  ancient  writer  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Britain.*  This, 
as  he  corxectiy  tells  ns/  was  found  only  in  the  j^art  of  the 
island  adjoining  the  promontory  of  Beleriom,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  the  most  hospitable  and  civilized  of  all  the 
Britons,  on  aocoont  of  the  extensive  commerce  resnlting  from 
this  cause.  The  tin  extracted  from  these  mines  was  fused 
into  ingots  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  carried  to  a  small  island 
adjoining  Britain  of  the  name  of  Ictis.  Here  it  was  purchased 
by  traders,  who  carried  it  to  Gaul,  w  here  it  was  transixirtod  over 
land  on  horses  in  about  thirty  days  to  the  months  of  the  Klione. 
The  island  of  Ictis  is  described  as  surrounded  by  the  sea  at 
high  water,  but  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  tract  of 
sand,  which  was  left  bare  at  low  water,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
peninsula,  to  which  the  tin  was  carried  in  waggons.  This  cha- 
racteristic account  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  locality 
indicated  was  St.  J^Iichael's  JMount,  to  which  the  description 
precisely  answers,  and  which  contains  a  small  port  such  as 
would  have  been  well  suited  to  ancient  traders.^  From  whence 


*  DkxL  T.  21. 

*  It  is  remArlmMe  tint  wliile  lie  bere 
eonecily  dcBcribes  tin-  tin-prrxlui  ing 
misM  M  dtuAted  oa  the  wain  inland 
of  Britain,  be  baa  no  mention  in  tbis 

place  of  tlu'  iiiiiiK'  of  tlic  Cnssitoridt  ri  nr 
Tin  Islaadit,  wlticU  lie  iu  couimuu  with 
almott  all  other  writen  oonrideretl  as 
oonneeted  vitli  Spuin  nnd  doflcriboH 
them  daewhere  accordingly  {y.  S8), 
where  he  however  repeats  tlic  Btatem«nt 
tliat.  u  <;rf:»t  <nirintity  nf  tin  was  tmiis- 
|iurted  J'rum  lirilain  Ui  tliu  uppuHito 

diom  of  Omd^andikioin  thonoe  overland 


to  Mawilia  and  Narbo.      *  v.  2. 

*  The  reaemblanee  of  the  name  to 
thut  of  Vectis — the  Isle  of  Wight — baa 
led  aomo  nu»dem  writers  to  suppoae 
that  to  be  the  iahmd  meant;  bnt  in 
HUfli  ouriCH  tlio  n  srmlilance  of  physical 
cliaructtiribtica  outwewliK  enormoualy 
that  of  mere  name.  Mor  eonld  the  Iriie 

of  Wij»lit  Imve  Ix  rn  by  f)o.s,-iil)ility  at 
any  iinic  tho  eeutru  of  the  tin-trade, 
whieb,  as  Diodorus  himseir  points  ont, 
vim  confined  to  tliu  flistrict  iioar  the 
Laud's  End,  to  which  ho  givca  the 
name  of  BeleriiuiL 
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Diodoriis  rooeived  this  information  wo  have  no  knowknlgo. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  isLuid  of  Ictis  is  the  siime 
with  the  I^Iietis  of  Timn?iis,  though  that  writer,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  only  a  very  confused  idea  of  its  jwsition :  but  his 
detailed  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  tin  wjis  carried 
across  Gaul  to  the  mouths  of  the  lihone  (i.e.  to  ]\hissilia)  seems 
to  point  to  some  much  more  recent  source  of  information.  It 
may  not  improbably  have  been  derived  from  that  obtained  by 
P.  Crassus,  the  lieatenaat  of  Cteaar,  wliich  is  teootded  to  aa  by 
Strabo/ 

It  18  eminently  chaxacteriatic  of  the  uncritical  oharaoter  of 
mind  of  Diodorofl,  that  in  the  same  book  with  this  acoonnt 
of  Britain,  he  has  given  at  oondderable  length  a  dewsription 
of  the  island  of  Panohala  in  the  Eiythnean  Sea,'  taken  from 
Eahemerasy  whose  work  is  justly  treated  by  Strabo  and  other 
authors  as  a  pure  and  absolute  fiction.* 


«  Btmbo,  iii.    §  11.  p.  176.  '  Diodor.  42-46. 


'   NoTS  A*  BOMAN  BXFIAS  UHDSU  ▲UGUSTU&  I99 


NOTE  A,  p.  144. 

ALPINE  TBIBE8. 

TiiK  etUnology  of  tliosu  Alpino  tribes  is  still  very  ohseun'.    But  it 
would  appear  certain  that  nouu  of  them  were  Gonuaiis.    The  well- 
kuown  statement  uf  Livy  that  the  Khseti  aud  other  Alpine  nations 
were  of  kindred  origin  with  tbe  EtroaoanB  (Liv.     88 :  '*  Alpinis 
qvoqne  ea  gentiVns  hmd        origo  ert,  maxime  Bastis :  qiioB  looa 
ipsa  eflbraront,  ne  quid  ex  antiquo  praster  Bonnm  lingan,  neo  enm 
inconruptnfli,  letinerent  *^  is  one  of  those  assertioiis  of  the  value  ci 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge :  bat  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
statement  of  their  retaining  a  similarity  of  language— a  &ot  of  which 
the  Komans  were  well  able  to  judge— we  should  be  hardlyjustifiod 
in  rejecting  it  altogether.    But  this  Etruscan  dement  was  pro- 
bably confined  to  some  of  the  more  southerly  tribes,  occupying  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps  adjoining  Italy,  into  whit  h  they  had  been  driven 
when  expelled  by  the  Gauls  from  the  valley  of  the  To.    The  pre- 
pondorunco  of  argument  aiipears  to  bo  in  favour  of  the  IJhtetians 
(and  witli  them  tlie  Vindelicians,  who  are  always  descriix^-d  as  l»eing 
a  kindred  tril)e)  bt-ing  of  Celtic 'or  Gaulish  extraction,  (see  Zeuss, 
Die  Deutscken^  l)p.  228-238  ;  and  Diefenbuch,  Ctilka^  vol.  i.  i)p.  l 
137).    The  same  thing  may  be  asserted  more  confidently  of  the 
Tauriaoana,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  |x>puIation  of  Norioum, 
and  of  the  Scordisoans,  a  decidedly  Oeltic  people  (Strabo,  yii. 
pp.  818,  315),  who  were  at  this  period  still  settled  in  Esnnonia. 
But  the  lapodes,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the  Julian  Alps  between  the 
Save  and  the  Adriatic,  are  called  by  Strabo  a  mixed  pe(^le,  partly 
Qaulish  and  partly  lUyrian  Cliuro^cc,  ^817  roiVo  hrl^ijuerw  lAAvpcoit 
NOi  KcXrois  l6v(K.   Strabo,  iv.  p.  207) :  and  there  certainly  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  Pannonians  were  an  lllyrian 
race. 

Dion  Cas.sius,  who  h  ul  himself  been  governor  of  tlie  province  of 
Duliuatia  and  ujiper  I'annonia,  lias  given  us  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  I'annonians,  whom  he  describes  as  Kaxo/^ujWarot  avOpt'o-ruv  oitc?: 
inhabiting  a  cold  and  buneii  countiy,  producing  neitlier  oil  nor 
wine,  aud  coni|>cllod  to  make  their  drink  as  well  as  food  from 
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Imrloy  and  millot.  But  this  very  ]>uvcrty  rendered  them  also  the 
bravest  and  most  ])Uf^Tiacious  of  munkiiid.  (Dion  Cas--'.  xlix.  86.) 
It  is  evident  that  tliis  dest-ription  could  ap]>ly  only  to  tlio  trilKis 
inhabiting  the  mountain  districts  on  the  borders  of  l>itlmatia  and 
Illyria,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  not 
to  those  that  ooonpied  tlie  fertile  plaixie  on  the  heiilEB  of  the  Save 
and  the  Dram 

Dion  Cunns  Q,  e.)  oorreotly  points  ont  the  enor  oonunitted 
many  Greek  writen  in  confounding  the  Fuinonianf  with  the 

PaKmians,  a  people  inhabiting  the  movntains  in  the  north  of 
MaoedoDiat  with  whom  they  bad  nothing  in  common :  bnt  he  makes 
no  statement  with  regard  to  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  Panntmians. 
The  name  first  appears  in  hisUny  when  the  people  oamein  contact 
with  the  fioman  anns. 


NOTE  B,  p.  157. 

OALATIA. 

Qalatia,  in  this  sense,  indnded  the  dties  of  loonium,  Antioch  of 
Fisidia,  Derbe  and  Lystra,  bo  well  known  from  the  part  they  bear  in 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  M.  Kenan  has  well  pointed  out  that  it 
was  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and  not  to  the  Galatians, 
properly  so  called,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  in  all  pro- 
bability addn  ssed.    (Renan,  St.  Paul,  pp.  48-50.) 

The  original  people  of  the  nanir,  who  cuutinued  to  inhabit  the 
pioviiice  where  they  had  been  settled  ever  since  the  time  of 
Attains  I.,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  between  the  SangJirins  and  the 
llulys,  retained  their  nationality  with  striking  perlinaeity.  I'liey 
continued  to  be  divided  into  tluree  tribes,  the  Tectosugeh,  Trocmi, 
and  Tolistoboii ;  all  of  them  distinctly  Ganlish  names,  and  the  first 
still  borne  in  the  time  of  Strabo  by  a  tribe  in  the  south  of  Qanl. 
(Strabo,  zii.  p.  667.)  They  retained  also  their  native  langnage, 
which  they  continued  to  speak  with  Tczy  littie  change,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Hieronymns,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Hieronym.  Qmmmt.  in  Ephf,  ad  GaUU.  ii  3,  p.  430).  Their  chief 
city  at  this  time  was  Pessinus,  but  Ancyra  became  the  capital  of 
the  Boman  province,  and  soon  rose  to  the  important  position  which 
it  has  ever  since  retained.  * 
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NOTE  C,  p.  166. 
TIGSB& 

It  was  (loubtle88  one  of  tliene  tigers  that  Angnstus  afterwards 
exhibited  in  a  cage  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  theatre 
of  HMoeUns  (Flin.  E,  N.  Tin.  17,  §  65).  This  was  the  first  tiger 
Mm  at  Borne,  m  we  are  ezfrneilj  told  by  Pliuy.  Bat  IKon  OMnoe 
certainly  goes  too  far  in  eapponng  that  those  presented  to  Angnstus 
ire^  the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Qxeekv.  Tigers  nrasthaTO  been  seen 
by  the  companions  of  Alexander  in  India:  besides  whiohthey  weie 
found  in  Hyrcania  and  the  adjoining  provinces :  every  ime  is 
finmiliar  with  the  cxpressian  of  *'  Ilyreanaj  tigres "  in  Virgil 
(JEn.  iv.  367).  Pliny  also  says :  **  Tigrin  Hyioani  et  Indi  fenint  '* 
(/.  r.) ;  anil  Mela  h;us  a  full  notice  of  tliem  in  reference  to  Hyrcania 
(iii.  5,  §  43).  They  are  still  found  not  uncommonly  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Caspian  iu  the  dense  forottts  and  jangles  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Araxes. 


NOTE  D,  p.  170. 
juba's  aooouht  of  thb  hilb. 

i'iin.  V.  U,  s.  10,  §§  51-o3.  it  i«  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss 
in  detail  a  statement  which  is  so  obviously  a  mere  string  of  un- 
founded inferences  and  assomptioDs.  Bnt  it  deserves  a  passing 
notice  as  the  first  suggestion  <^  that  supposed  connection  between 
the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  continued  so  long  to  be  a  favoiirite 
theoiy  even  with  modem  geographers.  If  we  can  rely  upon  the 
mention  of  the  river  Niger  bung  found  in  Juba,  he  was  certsinly 
the  earliest  author  that  was  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  name, 
and  the  fuller  notice  of  it  found  elsewheie  in  Pliny  (v.  8,  §  44)  may 
probably  be  deri\  od  from  the  same  source.  The  statement  that  its 
banks  were  clothed  with  forests  is  also  interesting,  as  the  first  indi- 
cation in  any  ancient  author  of  the  existence  of  the  fertile  regions  of 
fcjoudan,  beyond  the  broad  duscrt  tract  of  the  Saliara. 

The  KUjijiosii ion  that  the  two  lakes  mentioned  in  the  fir«t  })art 
of  tlie  account  were  fed  by  the  bume  river,  and  had  a  subterranenn 
communication  with  ouo  another  and  with  the  Niger,  is  of  courbe  a 
mere  fancy ;  but  the  statement  that  they  contained  crocodiles  and 
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large  fibh,  such  as  siluri,  &c.,  is  romarkaMo,  aa  this  was  a  fact  likely 
to  bo  witLiu  luii  owu  knowledge,  and  ho  even  adds  that  a  crocodile 
sent  from  thence  was  prefierved  in  the  temple  of  ia'ia  at  CaTBarca. 
(lol.)  (CrooodiliiB  quoquo  inde  ob  argnmentnm  hoo  Caniw  in  laeo 
dioatos  ab  eo  Bpeotatnr  bodie.  f  51.)  The  hkm  now  found  »t  tbe 
foot  of  tbo  AtLu  are  all  diaUow,  and  nearly  dry  in  tbe  summer;  bat 
tbey  may  well  bave  been  more  extensive  In  anoient  times.  The 
aamrtton  abn  made  (f  51)  that  tbe  rise  and  foil  of  tbe  Nilewas 
ooineident  witb  tbe  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in  Ifanietania  was  cer- 
tainly erroneous:  tbe  rains  of  tropical  Afrioa,  npon  wbiob  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  really  depends,  having  no  ooimeotion  witb 
those  of  Maoxetania. 


NOTE      p.  176. 

Tii£  FORTUNATE  litLANDS. 

The  soooimt  of  the  group  of  islands  in  qneetion  given  by  Jnba 
and  reported  by  Pliny  (vi.  32,  §(  203,  204)  deserves  a  more 
oarefol  examination,  as  the  only  one  with  any  ]>rc tension  to  accu- 
racy trusmitted  to  us  from  antiquily.  That  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  i»hall 
hereafter  see,  is  a  mere  confused  jnnible  of  different  reports.  Pliny 
begins  with  telling  ua,  after  giving  the  different  fNtateuK'ut«  con- 
cerning the  islands  of  the  Gorgony,  llosperides,  tic,  and  showing 
their  ntter  uncertainty,  that  there  was  no  more  certain  information 
concerning  the  islands  of  Maurotania.  It  was  only  nstHjrtaincd 
(constat)  that  there  were  a  few,  o]»}>cMjito  to  the  land  of  the  Autololos, 
which  were  diwovered  by  Juba  (a  Juba  rcpertas),  and  in  which  he 
bad  established  a  footory  for  dyeing  the  Gtetnliau  purple  (§  201). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  sre  tbe  same  islands  to  wbiob  he 
gives  tbe  name  of  Purpurarite,  a  few  lines  further  on,  where  be 
tells  us,  as  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Juba  concerning  tbe 
Fortunate  Islands,  that  these  were  situated  towards  tbe  sontb  and 
west,  and  were  distant  62.'  mi  lea  from  the  Purpurarise,  sio  ut  ocl 
supra  oocasum  navigetur,.  dcin  per  ooCLxxv  M.  P.  ortus  pctatnr.** 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  sense  Pliny  attached  to  these 
words :  the  most  pntbablo  cxidanation  is  that  snggcstod  by  Gossellin, 
that  his  authority  was  really  describiii<i;  the  double  voyage,  to  and 
fro,  and  that  he  hiis  erroneoiiKly  (  (iiiibincd  tlu>  twc>  into  one  dis- 
tauGO.    In  this  cutio,  if  wu  bupposc  the  Purpuiario;  insula)  to  be  the 
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two  easternmost  of  tho  Canary  IttlandB,  Lansarote  and  Fnerte- 
ventura— the  conolnmon  adopted  by  D^AnYflle  and  QoMclliii,  10  wdl 
as  nune  zeoently  by  Mr.  Major, — the  distaaoe  of  260  nuke  ia  not 
fkr  fnm.  the  trath,  aa  the  dihr§d  dlatanoe  to  the  ootermoet  of  the 
gvonp,  while  the  larger  number  may  be  aooonnted  fur  by  aappoamg 
it  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  Bepixate  distanoea  firom  one  isbnd  to 
another,  a  frequent  Bource  of  error  in  similar  computations.  On 
thia  aapposition  the  deioription  of  the  islands  would  follow  the 
oourse  of  the  letum  Toyage,  beginning  with  one  of  the  outermost, 
and  this  is  in  aocordanoe  with  the  fact  that  Ombrios,  which  he 
names  first,  is  described  as  having  a  lake  or  jxjol  (Hta«;uum)  in  tho 
mountains,  a  statement  which  probably  refers  to  the  celebrated 
crater  or  caklera  in  the  island  of  Palma ;  one  of  the  two  most 
westerly  of  tho  group.  The  island  of  Nivaria,  ])eqietually  shrouded 
in  snow  or  mist,  is  clearly  Teneriffe,  with  its  mighty  snow-clad 
peak :  while  Canariai  the  most  fertile  of  the  group,  is  equally  oer- 
tunly  that  now  known  aa  OxandOtnaiy.  There  remain  Jnnonia 
and  Capraria,  of  which  the  former  mig^t  readily  be  identified  with 
Qomera,  and  the  latter  with  Ferro,  the  smallest  of  the  whole  group. 
But  a  diiBonlty  arises  from  the  cironmstanoe  that  a  seoond  and 
smaller  idand  of  the  same  name  is  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Junonia.  Ko  such  isUuid  now  exists,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  some  misoonception  on  this  point.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  identifications  are  satisfactory  enough. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  tho  Purpurarin'  Insula*, 
which  are  certainly  not  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  a  manner  that  would 
lead  us  to  supjMJse  they  were  so  nearly  connected  with  the  Fortunate 
Islands  as  are  Lanzarotc  and  Fuertcventura  with  tho  rest  of  the 
Canaries.  Mis  cxprcfsions  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that  they 
were  amull  islands  on  the  coast  of  Maurotania.  But  no  such  ishmds 
are  to  he  found,  and  the  circumstance  that  these  two,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Canaries,  aboimd  in  orekU,  a  kind  of  lichen 
yielding  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  raises  a  strong  presumption  that 
this  was  the  **  Purpura  QastuUca  **  mentioned  Pliny,  and  from 
which  the  islands  derived  their  name. 

Humboldt  supposes  the  Pnrpurari»  to  have  been  the  group  of 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  but  the»c  islands  produce  no  orchil : 
besides  which  they  lie  so  far  out  to  sea  that  they  oan  hardly  \x> 
Mipposed  to  have  been  those  described  by  Pliny  as  islands  of 
Maurotania,  opposite  to  the  Autuloleu.    Moreover,  unless  we 
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Kupposo  Lanzjiroto  and  Fiierteventura  to  Le  those  designated  as 
tbo  rurpuraria>,  these  two  important  islands  remain  unaccounted 
for,  and  it  is  imjx)S8ihlo  to  explain  why  Juba,  in  describinjj;  the 
'Fortunate  Islands,  proceeding  from  west  to  ea.st,  should  havo 
stopped  with  Canaria  and  not  noticed  the  two  lying  between  it  and 
the  mainland.  The  actual  dietanoe  of  Fnerteventom  from  the 
neaiQBt  point  of  the  ooast  of  Afiioa  does  not  exceed  50  O.  miles. 

If  we  oompsro  the  list  oited  fixran  StAtiiis  Seboeiis  with  that  of 
Jnba,  we  find  the  names  of  Jnnonia  end  Gapmria  the  same,  while 
his  PluTialia  is  obvionsly  identical  with  the  Onbtioe  of  Jnha ;  Imt 
his  distances  and  positions  are  altogether  nninteUigible,  and  it  is 
evident  that  his  information  was  mere  hearsay.  That  of  Juba,  on 
the  contrary,  was  clearly  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  and  is  in 
general  ]iorfectly  correct.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  tl)e  state- 
ment that  ho  sent  out  an  exjMxlition  fur  tho  oxpitss  purpose  of 
exi>l<iring  the  Fortiiuato  Islands.  (^^^I  ijoi's  Prinrr  Ifinrtj,  p.  1.'5);.) 
Pliny's  words  (*•  JuIki  do  Kortunatisita  iui^uibivit ")  cauuut  beheld 
as  affirming  any  tiling  of  the  kind. 


NOTE  F,  p.  182. 

EXPEDITION  OF  JULIUS  UALLUS  INTO  ARABIA. 

The  geography  of  this  expedition  has  been  investigated  with 
mnch  diligence  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  *  Geography  of  AiabiA,*  as  well 
as  by  Br.  Vincent,  Qossellin,  and  several  earlier  writers ;  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Williams  in  Dr.  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Anoient 
Geography'  (art.  Mausyah.k);  but  the  wide  diveigence  between 
their  views  and  results  sufficiently  shows  the  uncertainty  of  the 
subject.  No  conclusion  ciin  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  march  in 
advance,  as  we  nro  distinctly  told  by  StraU)  that  tho  Koman  army 
was  pur]ioK<.'l  Y  nii>lcd,  and  wandered  alnnit  without  occasion,  so  as 
to  waste  iiiiich  time.  Whether  it  was  actually  led  too  far  into  the 
interior,  to  Nejd  and  otlier  inlatul  districis,  and  then  out  agjiin  to 
the  Viordersof  Yemen,  or  only  strayed  within  more  moderate  limits, 
we  havo  no  means  of  judging;  though  the  former  supposition  is  the 
most  probable,  if  wo  can  place  any  reliance  on  the  statement  of  the 
time  oocnpicd  on  the  march.  Bnt  none  of  the  names  of  places  men- 
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tkned  by  Strabo  during  the  advanoe  can  be  identified.  Theae 
names  themeelyes  -vaiy  much  in  our  MSS.,  while  thoae  given  by  Pliny 
are  equally  nnoertaln.  That  author  telU  ns  only :  '*  Qalliia  oppida 
dintit  non  nominata,  auotoribna  qui  ante  eoripeerant,  Negranam, 
Nestum,  Nescam,  Huagam,Oaminaonm,Iiabeciani,  et  snpra  diotam 
Maiiabam  circuitu  vi  mil,  passuum  ;  item  Caripetam  quo  longissirae 
procesfiit"  (vi.  28,  §  160.  Tho  readings  adopted  by  Silli'g  in  his 
latest  edition  are  here  followed,  but  the  names  vary  much  in  tho 
earlier  editionn  and  MSS.).  Hero  we  find  tlio  name  of  Negrana  in 
\)Ot\\  authors,  and  tho  NcHca  of  I 'liny  may  reasonably  be  identifitnl 
with  the  E^ca  or  Asca  of  Strabo,  but  his  other  four  names  mentioned 
in  the  same  sequonco,  as  well  as  Caripeta,  which  he  represents  as  the 
terminus  of  the  expedition,  are  wholly  unknown.  His  Mariaba 
is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Marsiaba  or  Marsyabae  of  Strabo, 
though  he  emmeonsly  represents  it  as  having  been  taken  by 
Gallus ;  bnt  be  appeals  to  have  oonfounded  it  with  another  Mariaba, 
which  was  situated  in  the  land  of  the  CSslingii,  and  indeed  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  several  plaoes  of  the  name  in  Arabia.  FUny 
himself  mentions  three  towns  of  the  name,  whioh  he  certainly  sup* 
posed,  whether  correotly  or  not,  to  be  situated  in  different  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  most  important  and  best  known  of  these  was  un- 
doubtedly the  capital  of  Sabtta»  whioh  still  retains  the  name  of 
Mareb :  and  this  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  iK-siepjed  by  Gallus.  Tlie  land  of  spices  (t;  fI/>f.)/iaTo<^o/K^) 
could  hardly  have  been  any  other  tlian  lladramaut,  and  this  they 
are  supposed  to  have  approached  within  two  days'  journey;  but 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  captives.  The  distance  also  from  Leueo 
Come  (supposing  that  place  to  have  been  at  Howara)  exceeds  what 
any  army  could  xeaaonably  be  supposed  to  have  marched  within 
60  days. 

The  position  of  Leuce  Come  at  Howara  seems  to  me  well  esta- 
blished, notwithstanding  the  counter  arguments  of  Mr.  Williams : 
and  the  opinion  of  D*Anville,  who  fir<it  pointed  out  that  the  modem 
Arabic  name  has  the  same  signification  as  the  ancient  one,  has 
been  adopted  and  confinned  by  Hitter  and  C.  Miiller.  (Hitter, 
Geographic  von  Anen,  xii.  p.  123,  &c. ;  0.  MUller  in  his.  edition 
of  the  Geographi  Gra-ci  Minores,  torn.  i.  p.  272,  note ;  D'Anville, 
MenmirPH  nur  VEgypte,  p.  243.)  The  <d)jt«tion  that  it  is  too  far 
south  to  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Nabataoans 
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has  little  weiglit,  ai  the  limits  of  theee  Arabian  tribes  an  UtOe 
known,  and  were  doubtlflss  sobjeot  to  great  flnotnatioDs.  The 
author  of  the  *PeripIiia  of  the  EiythnMa  Sea,'  in  whose  time 
Lenoe  Come  was  still  a  plaoe  of  oonsiderable  trade,  places  it  at  two 

or  three  days'  voyage  across  the  Onlf  (t.  e.  the  Red  Sea)  from  Myoe 
Hormiifi  (Peripl.  §  19) ;  an  estimate  considerably  less  than  the  truth 
(the  real  di.stanco  being  about  250  miles);  but  this  part  of  his 
treatise  is  giveu  iu  a  very  vague  and  general  manner,  and  evidently 
docs  not  aiiu  at  great  accuracy. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  inveistigafod  afrosli  by  M.Sprenger, 
in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Jdurvnl  of  the  Asia  tic  Socirty  (N.  S.  vol.  vi. 
1873,  pp.  121-141),  wliu  hiis  thrown  considerable  light  on  several 
points,  though  some  of  his  identifications  rest  apon  dnbions  grounds. 
The  most  important  is  that  of  Kegrana,  which  may  safialy  be  con- 
sidered as  represented  by  the  modem  Nejran,  sitoated  in  lat.  IT*  2ff^ 
and  eboat  160  miles  u.w.  of  Maieb,  which  wonld  snit  well  with 
the  nine  deyiT  march  firom  the  one  dty  to  &e  other  on  the  retreat. 
He  therefore  identifies  the  Marsyaba  of  Strabo  with  the  well-known 
city  of  Mariaba  in  Sahna,  stiU  called  Mareb.  And  he  finds  the 
name  of  the  RhammanitsB  represented  by  a  town  called  Bbadman  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  Caripcta  of  Pliny  in  a  place  still 
called  Kharibeh.  He  8upi)08e8  Gal  his  on  bis  advance  to  have 
l>een  led  tlirough  the  district  of  Nojd  and  Hajr  (of  which  Iliadd  is 
the  capital),  and  from  theuco  to  the  borders  of  Yemen,  where 
Negrana  would  be  the  first  place  they  met  with.  All  the  other 
towns  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  were  probably  within  the 
same  fertile  district  of  TesMn. 

In  theae  general  conclnMons  we  mnst  be  content  to  aoqniesoe,  as 
the  acooont  given  by  Strabo  is  not  snIBciently  detailed  to  admit  of 
more  accoiate  detenninatUm,  and  the  ''towns*'  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia  have  seldom  left  any  vestige  of  Uieir  existence. 


NOTE     p.  192. 

The  position  of  Aliso,  which  bears  so  important  a  part  in  these 
campaigns,  unfortunately  rannot  bo  identified  with  any  certainty. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  the  fortress  erected 
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hj  Dmras  in  B.a  11,  on  the  bmln  of  the  Lippe,  in  order  to  aeonre 
powowion  of  the  tenitoiy  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Wewr  (Dion 
Gan.  Ut.  88>  Thie  was  plaood,  aooording  to  Dion  Oaasiaa,  at  the 

oonfluenceof  the  Lippe  with  a  small  stream  which  he  names  *lSi\x(ToiVf 
hat  this  streamlet  cannot  be  identified;  and  aooordingly  Aliso  has 
been  placed  at  almotst  every  point  along  the  course  of  the  Lippe, 
from  its  sources  to  ita  confluence  with  the  Rhine.  The  pre- 
dominance of  opinion  among  German  writers  appears  to  he  in 
favour  of  a  place  called  Elson,  a  few  miles  west  of  raderlx)rn,  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Almo,  and  this  view  has  been 
strenuously  maiutained  by  the  most  recent  inquirers  into  the 
subject,  Von  WeiterHhoiui  and  Abendroth,  as  well  us  by  M.  Schieron- 
berg  (Die  Ronter  im  Chenukerlande^  p.  27).  Dean  Merivale,  how- 
ever, oonaideri  this  aa  too  fiur  from  the  Bhine^  and  ia  diapoeed  to 
adopt  Hamm,  about  35  mika  farther  woat»  aa  a  more  niaiinDie 
locality;  the  «ame  view  ia  wmctioned  hy  Niebnhr,  while  Ukert 
indinea  in  &yonr  of  Halteni,  atilU  oonnderably  farther  towards  the 
weat»  and  only  about  26  milea  fnm  the  Bhine.  The  point  doea  not 
aeem  ansceptihle  of  any  positive  decision ;  the  trifling  Boman 
remains  that  have  been  found  in  difierent  looalities  being  incon- 
clusive, as  there  were  oertainlj  other  Roman  forts  and  military 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
and  the  older  authorities  reviewed  by  Ukert  {Oeogr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  439).  See  also  Meri  vale's  Illdory  of  the  Romam^  vol.  iv.  pp.  232, 
360:  and  the  article  Aliso  in  Smith's  Gcotjr.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

The  river  Else,  the  name  of  whi(  h  might  readily  sugtjjest  its 
identity  with  the  Elison  of  Dion  Castjius,  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
it  flowB  into  the  Werra  inatead'of  tho  Lippe,  and  ia  on  the  fnrflier 
aide  of  the  Tentoburger  Wald. 


NOTE  H,  p.  193. 

D£F£AT  OF  YABUS. 

Tbia  ia  the  eonolnrion  in  whidh  the  moat  reoent  German  bia- 
toriana  find  themaolyea  oompelled  to  aoquieaoe.  Great  ingenuity 
and  mnoh  labonr  hare  been  expended  npon  the  anljeot  by  German 

antiquaries,  and  the  reanlt  of  their  researches  is  fully  summed  np 
by  IJkert  (Cteogr,  toL  iy.  pp.  128-136).  Bnt  that  judioiona  and 
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oantioin  writer,  after  giving  the  sobatMioe  of  all  that  we  leam  from 
anoient  authom  oonoeming  this  memomble  event,  points  ont  bow 

imperfect  is  the  information  that  we  derive  from  tliem  oonoeming 
any  of  its  details.  We  do  not  know  the  sitnation  of  the  camp  of 
Yanu,  from  whenoe  he  set  ont,  nor  the  direction  of  his  march  in 
the  first,  instance :  and  though  it  seems  certain  that  when  he  found 
himself  attacked  on  all  sides,  ho  directed  his  march  towards  Aliso, 
the  jwsition  of  that  fortress,  as  already  stated,  is  itself  uncertain. 
The  nature  of  the  <x)untry  also  is  such  fis,  while  .igreeing  com- 
pletely with  the  general  descriptions  of  the  ancient  authorities,  ran 
hardly  admit  of  any  more  accurate  determination,  I'orcijts,  mai-Khes, 
and  a  succession  of  ridges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  are  found 
throughout  the  traot  in  question,  and  afford  no  clue  to  the  distinction 
Iwtween  one  locality  and  another. 

The  only  uairative  that  gives  ns  any  detaila  is  tint  of  Dion 
Casrina  (Ivi.  18-22):  bat  some  interesting  fiu)ts  are  fnmiahed  by 
Tadtos  in  bis  aooonnt  of  tbe  virit  of  Gtormanieaa  to  the  sune 
localities  a  few  years  afterwards  (Amud,  i.  61,  62).  The  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  Velleius  (ii.  117-119)  and  Flonis  (iv.  12)  convey  no 
definite  information.  The  most  recent  investigation  of  tbe  subject 
by  E.  von  Wietersheim  (Geschichte  der  Volkerwanderung,  vol.  i. 
pp.  425— has  been  Kupplemented  by  l^lajor  Abendroth  in  his 
Terrainstudten  zu  dem  Riirkzugc  dm  Varus  ini'l  fit  n  Fehhiigm  des  Ger- 
maniriis  (8vo.  Leijizig,  18(32),  who  has  examined  the  ground  fn»in  a 
military  point  of  view.  He  fixes  the  position  of  Ali.>-o  at  Elseu 
near  Paderborn,  and  places  the  scene  of  tlie  three  days'  fighting  and 
the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Yams  north  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Teutoborger  Wald,  in  the  neif^bonrbood  of  Lemgo  and  Detmold, 
and  on  the  line  of  retreat  from  ihenoe  to  Elam.  Bat  bis  argoments, 
thoogh  plansible,  are  hardly  oondosive.  Another  late  wiiter  on 
tbe  salgect  (Schierenberg,  Die  Bomer  mi  CkmuAerUmde,  Frankfort, 
1862)  fixes  the  site  of  the  battles  between  Feldrom  and  Dribuii^ 
a  few  miles  farther  south,  but  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tun  ridges  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe.  After  reading  them  both, 
one  still  feels  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  dictum  of  Niebulir,  more 
than  tifty  xwars  ap^o:  "  Die  Ges!;erid  wo  Arniiiiius  den  Yarns  selling 
ist  niumiermehr  zu  urgriiudcn."  {^\'oriragc  ubvr  liomitclie  GeschiclUe^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  156.) 
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Section  1. — General  Views. 

§  1.  Wb  aie  now  oome  to  the  period  when  we  aie  able  for  the 
iint  time  to  obtain  a  complete  and  satisbetoiy  yiew  of  the 
state  of  geogiaphioal  science.  For  this  adyantage  we  aie 
indebted  to  the  comprahensiVe  work  of  Strabo,  which,  as 
Hamboldt  has  justly  remarked,  "surpasses  all  the  geogiap 
phical  writings  of  antiquity,  both  in  grandenr  of  plan,  and  in 
the  abnndance  and  yarie^  of  its  materials.*'^  Its  anilior 
flourished  dnrin^  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Til)eriu8,  and  his  great  geographical  work 
could  not  have  been  eoniph  tcd  earlier  than  the  year  a.d.  19 : 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  state  of  geo- 
graphical science,  as  well  as  the  political  organization  of  the 
Empire,  as  it  existed  after  the  death  of  Augustus  and  the 
completion  ef  his  task  in  the  construction  of  that  vast  system 
of  government. 

Of  the  author's  life  and  personal  history  we  know  little;  but 
as  that  little  is  derived  entirely  from  incidental  notices  and 
statements  in  his  own  work,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly 
anthentic.  Some  modem  writers  however  have  endeavoured 
to  derive  from  these  notices  a  number  of  inferences  and  con- 
dnsions,  which  are,  to  say  the  leasts  very  dubions,  and  it  is 
safer  to  disrsgard  them  altogether.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Amasia  in  Pontns,  which,  though  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  at  one  tune  the  residence  of  a 
dynasty  of  barbarian  kings,  had  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of 
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Greek  civiluatioo,  and  liad  probably  a  large  Greek  popula- 
tion.* It  is  oertdn  at  all  events  that  Strabo  Teoeived  a  good 
Greek  education,  which  fitted  him  for  snbsequently  pnrsning 
his  stadias  under  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  of  the  highest 
reputation.  Of  his  father's  family  we  know  nothing:,  but  that 
of  his  mother  occupied  a  distinn:ui^hcd  jKJsitiou,  aud  different 
members  of  it  had  held  important  military  and  political  posts 
under  Mithridates  Euergetes,  and  his  more  celebrated  son, 
Mithridates  Eupator.  During  two  genemtions  they  had  settled 
at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  from  this  circumstance  Strabo  derived 
connections  with  Crete,  to  which  he  adverts  in  his  description 
of  that  island.* 

The  year  of  his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty : 
but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  quit«  young,  w  hen  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Nysa  in  Caria,  to  prosecute  his  studies 
under  Aristodemus,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  at  this  time 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  grammarian.*  He  sub- 
seqnently  studied  philosophy  under  the  Aristotelian  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  a  native  of  Seleada  in  Cilicia,  bat  it  is  probable 
that  this  took  place  either  at  Alexandria  or  Borne,  in  which 
cities  XenarchuB  redded  a  great  part  of  his  life.*  Beyond  the 
journey  necessary  on  this  occasion  we  know  nothing  id  the  dr- 
camstances  that  led  to  Ids  travels,  bat  these  appear  to  have 
been  commenced  while  he  was  still  yoong,  and  we  learn  ftam 
himself  that  he  visited  Corinth  at  the  time  that  Angostos  was 
there  on  his  retam  from  Egypt  to  celebrate  his  triomph  at 
Bome,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  his  visit  to  Greece  in  ii.a  29. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Bome,  where  he  certainly  spent 
a  considerable  time,  and  probably  remained  several  years.  But 
the  farthest  }>art  of  Italy  to  which  his  travels  extendetl  wiis 
Etruria;  where  he  visited  the  headland  of  Populonium  from 
whence  travellers  were  told  that  they  could  see  Corsica  and 


*  Amaaia,  nhieh  still  retaina  its 
name,  and  the  eorimn  tombt  of  the 

kings  there,  are  fully  .It  i^vib.'d  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  hit  j'ittearcht*  t»  Ann 


Minor  amd  Poniw,  vol.  i.  pp.  866-872. 

•  Stratx),  X.  4.  §  10,  p.  4T7. 

*  Id.  xiv.  i.  §  48,  1..  650. 
»  Id.  xiv.  5,  §  4,  p.  ti70. 
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Sardinia* — and  apparently  also  the  Port  of  Luna,  or  Golf  of 

8pezia.  It  was  probably  on  his  return  from  Rome  that  he 
reptiired  to  Alexandria,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  accompany  the  Konian  governor 
-iElius  Galhis  on  his  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Syene  ana  i*hilai.' 
This  expedition  took  place  in  B.C.  24. 

§  2.  Though  Strabo  boasts  of  the  extent  of  his  travels  as 
qualifying  him  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  asserts 
that  they  comprised  a  wider  range  than  any  previous  <j;e<)- 
grapher  had  done,  "for  that  those  who  had  penetrated  farther 
towards  the  West,  had  not  gone  80  far  to  the  East,  and  those 
on  the  contrary  who  had  seen  more  of  the  East  had  seen  less 
of  the  West:"  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  really 
in  any  way  remarkable,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
were  nndertaken  in  a  sdentifio  spirit,  or  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Xhoogh  he  had  yiaited  several  distant 
pdnta— according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age— and  could  assert 
with  tmth  that  he  had  tfavelled  from  the  frontiers  of  Armenia 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west, 
and  fiom  the  Enxine  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,'  he  was 
&r  from  having  seen,  even  in  the  most  superfioial  way,  the 
different  countries  that  lay  within  these  limits.  His  personal 
acquaintance  with  Italy  was  by  no  means  eztensiye:  and  even 
of  Greece  itself  ho  saw  very  little:  apparently  only  Corinth 
(where  he  ascended  the  Acro-Corinthus)— Athens,  Megara  and 
perhaps  Argos.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  Gyrene  from  the 
sea*  (probably  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  to  Egypt),  but  he  did 
not  land  there,  or  take  the  trouble  to  visit  so  celebrated  a  city : 


*  Id.  V.  2,  §  6,  p.  223.  It  is  a  popular 
error,  though  one  repeated  by  many 
writers,  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient 
iiinea,  that  Sofdmia,  m  well  m  Corsica, 
ie  Tisibto  Aon  tUe  point  of  tbe  Tyr 


miles,  were  not  too  great  (Dunuiu's 
Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S9).  Eratouthenea, 
thonuli  ho  had  certainly  never  l^cii 
there,  denied  that  either  Corsica  or 

    ^       Sardinia  eonld  be  seen,  for  which  bo  ie 

rbenianeoaet  SteilJo  himse  lf  n  miirk-H     jnstlv  n  nsurt-d  l»y  Stmbo,  as  theJonaar 
that  it  ie  **•  long  way  off  and  seen  ,  is  plainly  visible  on  a  line  day. 
wifhdiJBeiilty*'(w?pp«««r  Mitral  ii6\ts\       '  Strabo.  ii.  5,  $  12,  pb  110;  xiil.  1, 
B"t  it  is  in  fart  wluillv  conccalcvl  hy  '  §  50,  p.  818. 
the  intervening  lofty  mass  of  Elba,  i     *  Id.  ii.  5,  §  11.  p.  117. 
even  if  tbe  dbtuoeb  of  ebofe  120  I     •  U.  slii.  8,  §  20,  p.  837. 
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and  ho  describes  Tyre  in  terms  that  prove  he  liad  not  seen  it,* 
and  oonsetiiiently  could  not  have  coasted  along  the  shores  of 
Ph(enicia.  He  probably  returned  from  Alexandria  direct  to 
Khodes.  With  Asia  Minor  he  was  naturally  better  ac(juainted, 
from  its  proximity  to  his  native  country:  but  even  there  tho 
very  unequal  character  of  his  descriptions  shows  how  imperfect 
was  his  acquaintance  with  many  parts  of  that  great  peninsula, 
ThoQgli  a  native  of  Pout  us,  his  description  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Armenia  and  Colchis  is  but  vague  and  superficial, 
while  of  the  lands  beyond  the  PhA8i%  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Eu3iine,  he  knew  no  more  than  what  he  derived  from 
the  historians  of  the  ^lithridatic  wars.^ 

On  his  letom  to  his  native  city  Stiabo  appeals  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  gieat  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  'Historical  Memoiis'  (^leropuek 
vmfur^ftara),  extending  to  not  less  than  43  books,  and  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth 
(b.0.  146),  with  which  Polybins  had  closed  his  great  work,  to 
the  death  of  Cesar,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  Battle  of  Actinm.* 
It  was  not  till  after  he  had  completed  this,  that  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  his  geographical  treatise,  which  he  himself 
calls  a  colossal  work.*  He  must  therefore  have  been  already 
in  advanced  a^e,  and  it  reijuired  no  little  energy  to  enter  njxjii 
such  a  task  :  but  w(;  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
adoptini^^  tln^  j)aradoxical  conclusion  of  Groskurd,  that  he  did 
not  comnicnic  it  till  he  was  in  his  eighty-third  year;  a  state- 
ment which  would  require  much  better  evidence  than  we 
possess  on  the  subject  to  entitle  us  to  receive  it.  We  know 
indeed  with  certainty,  from  historical  facts  incidentally  men- 


'  M.  xvi.  2.  §  23.  iyraiBa  S(  (pa<rt 
■KoKtMrrtyovs  rhs  otKlatf  dtrrc  koI  tuw  iv 

Pi^ftfiAW.  The  fiMst  that  the  hoiiMt 

were  lofty  and  of  meiiT  8tori>  8.  one 
which  he  miut  hafe  Icnuwu  from  per- 
aonal  observation,  had  he  even  paaand 
bj  aca  within  sight  of  ^yieu 
«  xi.  2,  p.  497. 

•  8tmb(i,l.l,§2a,ik]S.  Itiadted 


by  Plutarch  (I^n*//. c.  28,  Sylhi,r.  2G,\ 
I  aad  he  himaelf  refen  to  it  in  xi.  9,  §  S. 
I  The  atatement  that  it  waa  In  forir-three 

b<jokri  ri-stt  upt»n  the  .■«»iuewhiit  dubioos 

authority  of  Suidoa  (8.  v.  noKifiutSt  see 

Bernharay*8  note). 
*  Ibid.  p.  14.  MaAM'Miipyla  T^p  nt 
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tioned,  that  it  was  not  altogether  completed,  in  its  present 
form,  until  the  your  18  or  19  A.D.  :'but  the  period  at  which  it 
was  commenced  and  the  time  occupied  in  its  composition  are 
wholly  unknown  to  us.  Moreover  the  birth-year  ik  Stiabo,  aa 
already  mentioned,  is  itself  uncertain,  and  the  assumption  of 
Groekurd  that  he  was  bom  as  early  as  B,a  66,  is  a  mere  infer- 
enoe^  and  rests  upon  no  satisfitctoiy  evidence.* 

§  3.  The  Geography  of  Stiabo  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  produced  by  any  Greek  or  Boman  writer.  It  was  indeed, 
so  &r  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the 
geographical  knowledge  that  was  attainable  in  his  day,  and 
to  compose  what  would  be  called  in  modem  times  a  general 
treatise  on  geography.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  ren^anl 
it  (as  some  (terman  writers  hav(!  done)  as  merely  a  new  edition 
of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  witli  a(l<litions  and  corrections.  The 
general  outline  of  his  system  was  indeed  adoj)ted  hy  Straho, 
though  not  without  considerable  alterations — some  of  them,  as 
we  sliall  see,  very  far  from  improvements :  but  this  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  as  the  great  Alexandrian  geo- 
grapher had  been  the  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  scientific 
geography  on  a  basis  on  which  his  successors  could  not  but 
continue  to  build.  But  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  which  was 
comprised  in  only  three  books,  was  limited  to  an  exposition  of 
his  general  geographical  system,  together  with  statements  of 
distances  and  directions,  that  might  serve  to  detennine  the 
configuration  of  the  several  countries  described.  It  was  merely 
a  technical  geographical  treatise  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  its 
small  extent  alone  proves  that  it  could  not  have  contained  any 
such  full  or  detailed  description  of  each  country,  and  its 
natural  productions  and  peculiarities,  as  Strabo  justly  con- 
ceived to  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  geographer.*  Still 
less  could  it  have  adndtted  of  those  historical  and  incidental 


*  See  Nutc  A,  p.  272. 
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notices  which  form  one  of  the  great  sources  of  interest  in  tlie 
work  of  the  hiter  author.  Si^tmbo  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  complete  geographical 
treatise,  as  comprising  the  four  divisions  that  have  been  called 
in  modem  times,  mathematical,  physical,  political,  and  histo- 
rical geography,  and  he  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to 
keep  all  these  objects  in  view,  in  the  execution  of  iiis  extensive 
but  well-considered  plan, 

§  4.  His  historical  digressions,  though  in  themselves  valuable 
and  interestingf  especially  to  us,  who  have  lost  so  many  of  the 
original  sonioes  from  which  they  were  derived — are  sometimes 
longer  than  can  well  be  deemed  suitable  to  a  geographical 
work;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  his  my^ologioal 
onea :  but  to  a  Greek  all  the  early  mythical  legends  had  not 
only  a  charm  from  association,  but  possessed  a  vivid  reality 
which  we  can  hardly  appreciate  at  the  present  day.  Strabo 
ducnssee  questions  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  the  ez- 
phntB  of  Hercules  and  Jason,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he 
would  those  of  Alezand^  and  his  successors.  To  him  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  wss  as  real  as  that  of 
Columbus  or  Vasco  de  Gama  to  ourselves:'  and  with  regard 
to  the  Homeric  geography  he  adopted  in  their  fullest  extent 
the  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  poet  as  the  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  whose  stiitements  might  require  to  be 
explnined  or  accounted  for,  but  could  not  possibly  be  discarded 
as  erroneous.  The  blind  reverence  paid  by  most  Greeks  of  his 
day  to  the  works  of  the  great  poet  was  little  short  of  that  with 
which  many  other  nations  are  accustomed  to  regard  their 
sacred  books — as  an  authority  paramount  to  all  others,  which 
it  was  rank  heresy  to  dispute  or  questioD.  Eratosthenes,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  indeed  led  the  way  to  a  more  cautious  criticism, 
in  this  respect :  but  he  appears  to  have  found  few  followers  in 


»  See  the  iwasage  (L  2,  §  38,  p.  45)  |  wavtp:  and  indignantly  rejecto  the 

wh'TO  he  spcakf*  of  rwyirtp]  -rhv  'ifl  Toi/o  Moft  t]i;vt  lIuiniT (mhUI  have  besoigno^ 
trvfi&Jurroiy  Koi  T^r'Apyw  kcu  tovs  Apyo-  ,  raut  of  ichai  tm  rybody  knew. 
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tiiese  opinions,  and  Hipparchus,  Polybins  and  PoBidonins  all 
accepted  the  ordinary  and  received  identifications  of  tlie 
localities  in  tlio  ( )(lyssey  without  scrnple  or  hesitation.* 

§  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  Strabu  was  thus  ready  to 
adopt  the  mythical  irgonds  of  the  earlier  days,  and  even  the 
forms  into  wliich  they  had  been  worked  up  by  Ej)horu8  and 
other  logographors,  he  treated  the  work  of  Herodotus  with 
altogether  undeserved  contempt,  and  classes  him  with  Ctesias 
and  other  compilers  of  fables,  whose  stateme&ts  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  oonaideiation.' 

On  some  points,  as  we  have  seen,  Herodotus  had  really 
eovrect  information,  where  Eratosthenes  and  other  later 
writers  were  misled  into  enor— as  with  regard  to  the  Caspian 
Sea:  on  others,  his  soepticism,  though  not  weU  founded  in 
hat,  was  certainly  not  unphiloeo^caL  But  the  ftdl  informa- 
tion that  we  possess  at  the  present  day,  whieh  enables  us  to 
discriminate  the  true  firom  the  folse^  among  the  conflicting 
statements  on  these  and  other  subjects,  was  wanting  in  the 
time  of  Stiabo :  and  even  had  he  brought  to  the  task  more 
critical  sagacity  than  he  actually  possessed,  it  would  have 
heen  difficult  for  him  without  snch  assistance  to  have  arrived 
at  sound  conclusions.    In  like  manner  he  may  be  censured  for 
discarding  without  reserve  the  accounts  of  Pytheas  concerning 
the  western  and  northern  regions  of  Europe :  but  here  he  was 
evidently  led  away  by  the  example  of  Polybius,  for  wliose 
judgement  and  authority  he  entertained — and  not  without 
reason — a  high  respect.    Some  of  the  statements  of  Pytheas 
were  undoubtedly  such  as  to  inspire  great  doubts  of  his  vera- 
city :  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  did  not  correspond  with 
the  geographical  system  of  Strabo,  in  regard  to  the  points  on 
which  he  differed  from  Eratosthenes.   The  love  of  system 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  by  almost  all  the  Greeks,  and  our 
geographer  was  certainly  not  exempt  from  that  fisdling. 


*  ApoUodonuk  tUB  we  bare  seen,  was 
■n  f>xcoption,aiia  Demetriofl  of  tSoispMS 

had  til  N)iiK-  extent  a^loptod  the  flame 
view,   titrabu,  i.  2,  §ii  3 j,  <M. 


*  L  p.  43,  xi.  p.  508.  On  both  those 
occasions  be  associates  the  name  of 

Henidotils  with  tliosc  of  Ctcsiiis  rtiid 
JlullauicUii  and  other  rulailent  of  fublus. 


* 
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Another  instance  iu  which  he  wiis  led  to  reject  the  state- 
ments of  Eratosthenes  without  sufficient  reason  was  in  regard 
to  the  island  of  Ceme  on  the  west  coast  of  Afri(^a,  the  very 
existence  of  which  he  treats  as  a  fable/  though  as  we  have  seen 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  long  occupied  by  the 
Carthaginians  as  an  emporium  of  trade. 

§  6.  Strabo  may  be  still  more  deservedly  censured  for  the 
neglect  he  showed  for  Latin  writers,  and  the  information  to  be 
derived  fsom  that  source.  Though  he  himself  points  out  the 
great  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
that  had  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  Homan  arms  in  that 
quarteTy  he  certainly  availed  himself  to  a  very  small  extent  of 
tiie  materials  thus  placed  at  his  disposaL  It  is  tnie  that  no 
Boman  writer  of  eminence  had  as  yet  put  forth  any  professed 
geographical  ;  bat  their  historical  writings  nndoubtedly 
contained  much  that  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  geo- 
grapher. Yet  in  regard  even  to  the  west  of  Europe — Spain, 
Ganl,  and  Britain» — Strabo  continued  to  follow  principally 
the  Greek  authorities;  and  though  he  refers  in  one  passage 
directly  to  CsBsar's  Commentaries,'  and  evidently  derived  other 
information  from  the  same  source,  yet  he  was  far  from  availing 
himself  of  that  valuable  wurk  to  tlio  extent  tliat  ho  might  well 
have  d(me.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  works  of  his  contemporary  Julia,  fmin  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  Pliny  gathered  so  much  inlorinatiitii ;  otherwise  he  could 
scarcely  have  faile<l  to  cite  him  in  regard  to  3Iauretania  and 
Western  Africa,  lint  we  cannot  wonder  if  Stralxi,  writing  at 
Amasia,  was  ignorant  of  literary  works  that  were  well  known 
at  Rome,  when  we  find  that  his  own  great  work,  notwith- 
standing its  importance  and  its  great  merits,  remained  for  a 
long  period  oompaiatively  unknown,  and  is  not  even  once 
cited  by  Pliny  in  the  vast  array  of  authorities  which  he 
has  brought  together. 

§  7.  The  geographical  treatise  of  Strabo  was  designed,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,*  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  his  historical  work» 

'  i.  S.  p.  47.  '  iv.  1,  p.  177.  M.  1,  $  23,  p.  13. 
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already  mentioned ;  and  was  intended  fur  the  same  class  of 
readers,  that  is  to  say,  for  politicians  and  statesmen  rather  than 
for  regidar  students  of  p]iilos*)phy.  In  modem  phrase  it  was 
meant  for  the  ^'cnoral  reader,  and  not  for  the  mere  geograpluT. 
It  is  this  purpose  which  has  given  to  the  book  its  peculiar 
character,  and  to  which  it  owes  a  great  part  of  its  merits.  The 
author  has  refinined  from  giving  us  long  and  dry  cataloguos 
of  names,  such  as  we  find  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  and  has 
endeaTonred  to  fninish  us  with  a  general  picture  or  desoiip* 
tion  of  each  oonntry,  its  character,  physical  peculiarities  and 
nattual  pioductiona,  as  well  as  its  geogxaphioftl  configaiation. 
The  minnte  topographical  details,  and  enumeration  of  obaouie 
places,  belong,  as  he  justly  ohaerrea,  to  the  choiographer, 
rather  than  to  the  general  geographer,  and  must  be  supplied 
in  each  instance  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer, 
and  the  requirements  of  his  readers.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  execution  of  his  plan  has  fallen  fu  short  of  the 
justness  of  its  conception ;  that  in  endearouring  to  select  the 
more  prominent  and  important  names  he  has  often  omitted 
others  of  at  least  equal  interest ;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
scantiness  of  his  notices  probably  arises  in  reality  from  his 
want  of  knowledge.  But  in  comparing  Ids  geographical 
details  with  those  of  Pliny  and  l*tolemy  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  essential  diflerence  in  the  character  of  their  works, 
and  must  not  hastily  assume  that  the  earlier  freographer  was 
ignorant  of  names  of  towns,  rivers,  or  hcadJanda,  simply 
because  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  them. 

§  8.  It  ia  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  physical  geography 
of  the  several  countries  described.  In  this  respect  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  work  of  Strabo  was  a  great  advance  upon 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  it  possesses  a  great  superiority 
oTer  all  other  geographical  writii^  that  haye  been  preserved 
to  us  from  antiquity.  But  its  deficienciea  are  not  the  less 
glaring,  when  tested  by  the  requirements  of  modem  science. 
The  directions  of  mountain  chains,  the  couises  of  great  rivers, 
and  the  other  natural  features,  which  constitute  the  geo- 
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graphical  framework  of  every  coimtn,',  are  indeed  for  the  most 
part  briefly  indicated,  but  often  ivisseil  over  in  a  very  sum- 
mary way,  and  very  rarely  deseriluMl  in  anything  like  a  r(»*^ular 
and  svstematie  manner.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
defective  information,  and  for  the  want  of  instruments  with 
which  to  make  observations ;  but  even  after  admitting  these 
deficienoies  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  work  of  Strabo 
in  this  respect  fidls  short  of  what  we  might  reasonably  have 
expected. 

§  9.  In  regard  to  the  mathematical  portion  of  his  tssk  also  it 
is  evident  that  the  qualifications  of  Strabo  were  by  no  means  of 
a  high  order;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  in  lids  respect  he 
was  inferior  to  his  predecessors  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonins. 
Bnt  as  he  had  the  advantage  of  availing  himself  of  their 
laboniSi  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  astronomer  Hipparchns, 
this  was  of  oomparatiTely  little  moment.  His  work,  as  he 
himself  repeats,  was  not  designed  for  professed  astronomers  or 
mathematicians,  and  the  leading  runclusions  of  those  sciences 
with  regard  to  tlie  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  rartli,  its 
relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  great  circles  of  the 
globe — the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  tropics — were  in  his 
day  considered  ns  so  well  estaV»lished  as  to  be  familiar  to 
every  one  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.  He  accepts 
also  the  division  into  five  zones  as  one  generally  recognized,* 
though  on  this  point  there  was  considerable  difierence  of 
opinion  among  earlier  writers,  some  dividing  the  torrid  zone 
into  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  so  as  to  make  six  in 
all.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  assertion  of  Hipparchus  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  real  progress  in  geography 
without  having  recourse  to  astronomical  observations  for  the 
determination  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  ;*  and  even  gives  us 
in  considerable  detail  the  succession  of  the  dimatet  as  observed 
by  that  astronomer — an  important  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  ancient  geography,  which  has  been  already  examined 

«  H.  5.  §8;  Ik  111.  •Ll.§12,ik7. 
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ill  a  preceding  chapter.*  In  Lis  criticisms  of  Eratosthenes  also 
he  discusses  at  great  length  the  views  of  that  writer  with 
regard  to  the  latitude  of  Thule  and  the  position  of  tlie  northern 
portions  of  Europe  in  relation  to  it ;  and  censures  his  errors  (or 
supposed  errors)  with  regard  to  some  other  points  in  his  map 
of  the  world.  But  after  having  once  discussed  these  subjects 
he  scarcely  ever  adverts  to  them  again,  and  in  determining 
the  extent  and  dimfflwions  of  the  countries  he  describes,  accord- 
ing  to  the  varying  estimates  of  dijOferent  authors,  he  neyer 
attempts  to  fix  them  by  reference  to  latitude  and  longitude. 

§  10.  Strabo  begins  with  pointing  oat»'  as  a  reason  for  his 
haying  nndertaken  anew  that  which  had  been  already  done  by 
many  writers  before  him,  that  the  extension  of  the  Boman 
Empire  and  that  of  the  Farthians  had  added  largely  to  the 
knowledge  preyionsly  possessed  of  the  inhabited  world ;  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  done 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Entosthenes.  The  Bomans  (he 
says)  had  opened  out  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
the  river  Albis  (the  Elbe)  which  divides  Germany  through  the 
midst,  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  river 
Tyras  (the  Dniester).  The  tracts  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine 
from  thence  to  the  Palus  Masotis,  and  again  along  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  borders  of  Colchis  had  been  first  made  known  by 
the  campaiirns  of  Mithridates  and  his  generals;'  while  the 
Parthians  had  furnished  more  accurate  knowh'dge  of  Hyrcania, 
Bactriana,  and  the  Scythian  tribes  beyond  those  nations.  It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  very  little  additional  informa- 
tion had  really  been  derived  from  this  last  source:  and  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  Stiabo  of  the  Scythian  races  either  in 
Europe  or  Jiaia,  is  singularly  meagre  and  defective. 

§  11.  The  first  two  books  of  his  Geography  constitute  a  kind 
of  general  introduction  to  the  whole,  and  while  they  are  much 

*  See  Chapter  XYIL,  pp.  i-10.  (  butions  uf  ilerodotus  to  this  portioa  of 
'  i  2,  §  1,  p.  14 ;  ana  oompare  ii.  5,     geonrraphy ;  Imt  he  appeals  to  baTe 

§  12.  p.  118,  treated  that  writor  with  such  unni(  rited 

*  It  M  eapecially  singalar  that  ho  I  con  tempt  that  ho  did  not  evon  in  paaii- 
haa  ovflriooaed  the  mlaablo  cookri-  |  iug  refur  to  his  fimitb  book. 
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the  most  difficult  jKjrtion  of  the  work,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  much  tlie  most  imsatisl'actory.  A  f^reat  want  of  order  ;ind 
method  reij^^ns  throughout.  They  comprise,  or  appear  intended 
to  comprise,  a  historical  review  of  the  ]>rofxress  of  f^eon:r!ipiiy 
from  the  earliest  days  to  his  own  time,  but  this  is  done  in  such 
an  unmethodical  and  irregular  manner  as  in  great  measure  to 
fail  of  his  object.  We  are  indeed  indebted  to  this  part  of  the 
work  of  Strabo  for  almost  all  that  we  know  oonceming  the 
geographical  systems  of  his  predecessors;  especially  for  that 
of  £ratosthenes.  But  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect 
that  knowledge  is,  and  how  defective  are  our  materials  for 
estimating  the  real  merits  of  the  founder  of  geographical 
science.  Instead  of  giving  ns  a  systematic  review  of  the  work 
of  Eratosthenes,  or  that  of  any  of  his  successors,  Strabo 
contents  himself  with  criticising  individual  points,  and  dis* 
cnsses  these  at  great  length,  often  breaking  off  in  the  midst 
into  the  discussion  of  collateral  questions,  which  have  no 
immediate  bearing  on  his  subject.  Thus,  after  opening  his 
treatise  by  justly  claiming  for  the  study  of  geography  a  place 
among  those  included  imder  the  name  of  philosophy,  he 
proceeds  to  fortify  this  position  by  citing  the  names  of  men 
distinguished  as  philosui»hers,  who  had  given  their  attention 
also  to  geography,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  he  places  that 
of  Homer,  whom  In-  distinctly  terms  the  founder  of  all  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  and  no  less  eminent  in  this  respect  than  for 
his  poetical  excellence  and  his  political  wisdom.*  He  then 
enumerates  Anaximander  of  31iletus  and  Hecat<Tus  as  having 
followed  in  the  same  track,^  tis  well  as  Eratosthenes,  Tolybius 
and  Posidonius  in  later  times;  after  which  he  returns  to 


•  i.  1.  p.  2. 

'  Of  these  ho  tolbi  UB  only  that 
Anasdnuuider  w$»  tiie  fint  to  paUiah 

B  ^^eo^r.iphical  map,  wliiU-  n(oata?a8 
hud  left  behind  hiiu  a  Mrrittcti  trtutise 
(^ffipfM},  whiflb  was  believed  to  be  his 
1^ Oomporisoit  with  111-  iilhcr  writings 
{;rt0To6luyoy  tKtiyou  tLyeu  tK  Tr)s  &AAi)s 

o^ov  TF^'i    1*  I  IIX  H^nn  this 


expression  it  is  evident  that  donhts 
had  been  entertained  ouuouming  the 
anthenticity  of  the  work  extant  under 
tli<  liMiiir  of  Ilix<ut;i>u8.  ^ithiepoint 
OL-ii  ChapU  r  V.  p.  135. 

In  another  paaiage  (i.  1,  §  1)  he  men- 
tions Driuocritiih,  Kiuloxu.-i.  Pica^iirlius, 
and  Ephonis,  m  having  paid  atteutiou 
to  the  stud  J  of  geognphy. 
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Homer,  and  sets  forth  at  considerable  length  the  proofs  of  his 
extennTe  geographical  knowledge — his  acquaintance  with  the 
Ocean  sorronnding  the  earth,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Nomad 
Scythians  to  the  north,  &c  In  the  conree  of  this  exposition 
he  notices  the  view  of  Eiatoeihenee  that  we  ought  not  to  look 
for  philosophical  accoracy  in  a  poet,  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  wanderings  of  XJl3^sses  and  Menelans  with  the  tme  detaib 
of  geography — a  suggestion  which  he  indignantly  repudiates, 
and  taking  up  the  subject  again,  a  few  pages  farther  on,  argues 
against  it  at  such  length  that  more  than  half  the  first  book 
is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  this  subject  of  Homeric 
geography. 

§  12.  fussing  over  without  further  notice  the  earlier  geo- 
gruj)htTs — of  whom  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
heard  more — and  not  condescending  even  to  mention  the  name 
of  Herodotus  in  connection  with  this  part  of  his  subjeet,  Strabo 
comes  at  once  to  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  censures  for  having 
frequently  relied  upon  untrustworthy  authorities,  especially 
Damastes;  as  well  as  for  the  doubts  he  had  cast  upon  the 
Toyage  of  Jason,  and  those  of  other  early  navigators.  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  at  considerable  length  the  physical  views 
of  Eratosthenes  concerning  the  changes  that  had  taken  phuse 
in  regard  to  the  earth's  surfEice :  especially  the  hypothesis,  in 
which  he  had  followed  the  physical  philosopher  Straton,  of  the 
straits  connecting  the  Euxine  with  the  Meditenanean  and  the 
latter  with  the  Atlantic  having  been  formed  by  sadden  dis- 
ruptions, which  had  materially  lowered  the  lerel  of  these 
interior  seas.  In  proof  of  this  tiiey  appealed  to  the  existence 
d  shdls  and  other  marine  remains  at  places  remote  from  the 
sea,  and  eyen  at  a  considerable  eleyation  above  it.  But  Strabo 
justly  rejects  the  theory  in  question,  and  maintains  that  the 
phenomena  referred  to  could  be  better  explainetl  by  changes 
in  the  earth's  surface,  such  as  are  continually  in  operation,  and 
producing  alternate  subsidences  and  elevations  of  diflferent 
portions  of  the  land.^    In  proof  of  this  he  cites  numerous 

*  L  3,  §  5,  p.  51. 
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inaftMiftflg  of  the  engolfinent  of  towns  hj  earthqiiakeB»  the 
disappeaianoe  of  lalancU  in  the  sea,  and  the  thiowing  up  of 
otheiSy  as  in  the  ease  of  one  which  had  recently  been  thus 
elevated  in  the  m  ighbourhood  of  Theia'  and  another  near 
Methone  in  Argolis.  Such  things  as  thus  take  place  on  a 
small  scalo,  he  argues,  might  equally  occur  on  a  large  one : 
and  not  only  is  it  possible  that  the  Li])ar;i'an  Islands  and  the 
Pithet-usiD  (Ischia  and  Procida)  nniv  have  thus  hern  thrown 
up  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  probable  that  Sicily  itself,  instead 
of  b<»ing  broken  oflf  from  the  mainland  (as  was  the  general 
belief  in  anticjuity*)  may  have  been  elevated  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea  by  the  tiros  of  ^l:]tna.^  The  geological  sjx^culations 
contained  in  this  portion  of  his  work  show  a  soundness  of  view 
very  unusual  among  ancient  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  axe 
referred  to  with  well>mexited  eulogy  by  Sir  C.  LyelL* 

§  13.  Strabo  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  second  book  of 
Eratosthenes,  in  which  that  author  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  geographical  system ;  and  discusses  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  the  diyision  into  three  continents. 
He  severely  oensores  him,  both  here  and  in  other  passages,  for 
having  given  credence  to  the  iiablee  of  Pytheas,  an  anther 
whom  he  considm  altogether  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  he  is 
led  in  consequence  to  reject  entirely  the  ezistenoe  of  Thule, 
and  the  latitude  assigned  to  it  by  Eratosthenes,  who  had  taken 
the  parallel  of  Thule  for  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  inhabited 
world.  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  assumes  it  to  be  clearly  made 
out  by  recent  investigations  that  lorne  (Ireland),  which  was 
situated  to  the  north  of  Britain,  was  the  farthest  land  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  as  he  supposed  Britttin  itself  to  be  extended  h-ngthwise 
opposite  to  (iaul,  so  that  its  greatest  length  was  about  oUOO 
stadia  (500  G.  miles),  and  its  breadth  ctmsiderably  less,  while 
the  island  of  leme  was  not  more  than  about  4000  stadia  (400 


'  i.  3,  §  16^  p.  57.  See  Note  B,  |  be  the  origin  of  the  namp  of  Rhegiom, 
p.  274.  the  city  next  the  strait  {'P^yiov). 

*  This  wu  gnpoosod,  with  tlint  per-       *  Ibid.  §  10,  p.  .M. 
vene  etyniologiaU  ingeouity  so  com-       *  PrineiuU$of  Crcoloyy,  vol. i.  pp.28, 
moD  omoug  the  Gieeks  and  KODiMia»  to    81.  lOtb  edit. 
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miles)  from  the  centre  of  Britain,  ho  arrives  at  the  result  that 
the  most  northern  limit  of  the  inhabited  world  must  be  brought 
down  very  much  farther  to  the  south  than  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  Eratostlienes.  As  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  his 
southern  limit — the  parallel  through  the  Cinnamon  Kegion 
and  Taprobane — the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  Eratoflthenes 
had  greatly  oyenated  the  whole  breadth  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  lore  of  system  and  persistent 
adherence  to  theoretical  conclusions  once  sapposed  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  oharaoteristic  of  the  Greeks,  that  Strabo,  after  proving, 
as  he  conceives,  the  error  committed  by  Eratosthenes  in  this 
respect,  immediately  adds,  that  having  been  thns  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  he  was  neeessanfy  led 
into  error  with  respect  to  its  length ;  for  that  all  the  best  writers 
were  agreed  thai  the  length  was  more  than  doable  the  breadth. 
As  if  the  proportion  between  the  two  were  not  a  simple  matter 
of  &0k  to  be  determined  by  measurement  and  calcalation ! 
It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  had  started  from  the 
same  assumption,  and  had  even  made  additions  to  the  length 
at  each  end  with  the  ex])ress  view  of  bringing  out  tliis  result.' 
Of  these  Strabo  rejects  the  a<hlitiun  at  the  western  extn^mity, 
where  Eratosthenes  had  supposed  the  proj(^(  tiiig  part  of  Europe 
to  extend  l>eyond  the  Sacred  Promontory  towards  the  west,* 
but  n  taiiis  that  beluiigiiig  to  India,  concerniiiLT  which  he  had 
no  better  information  than  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes. 
His  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  known  world  does  not  there* 
fore  after  all  dilfer  materially  from  that  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that  Stmbo  throws  out 
the  remarkable  suggestion,  that  besides  the  world  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  lUunans,  and  inhabited  by  them,  or  by  races 
*  with  which  they  were  aoqnainted,  there  might  be  other  con- 
tinents or  other  worlds  unknown  to  them.  The  length  of  the 
Inhabited  World    olKou/Uptf)  was,  as  he  had  shown,  not  more 


Promontory  wfia  the  wcstornmost  jwint 
of  Europe,  and  8trubo  (loubileas  in  Uiit 
instaiioe  followed  his  tMQuatitf. 
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than  about  a  thiid  part  of  the  total  ciroimifeienoe  of  the  globe 

•  in  the  tempeiate  aone ;  it  was  therefore  possible  that  there 
might  be  within  this  space  two  or  even  more  inhabited 
worlds.*  But  these,  as  he  points  out  in  another  passage* 
would  bo  inhabited  by  different  races  of  men,  with  whom  the 
geop^rapher  had  no  conceni.  T1h»  manner  in  which  he  in- 
trodncos  this  spct'iihitiou  as  something  possiWe,  and  even 
probable,*  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  philosophic  ehameter  of 
JStrabo's  mind.  The  well-known  passage  in  one  of  the  tmgedies 
nseribed  to  Seneca^  is  evidently  derived  from  some  such 
suggestion  as  this,  adopted  and  amplified  by  the  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

§  14.  In  his  second  book  Strabo  continues  the  examination 
of  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  discusses  the  various  changes 
introduced  by  him  into  the  map  of  the  world.  Here  he 
judiciously  takes  his  part  in  opposition  to  many  of  the  attacks 
of  Hippsrchus,  especiaUy  to  that  prepostetons  distortion  of 
India,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  which  Hipparchus  had 
introduced  anew  into  the  geography  of  those  regions.  In 
regard  to  the  whole  of  Asia  indeed  Strabo  adopted  the  map  of 
Eratosthenes  with  yery  little  alteration.  IJttle  or  nothing 
bad  in  fiust  been  added  to  the  knowledge  of  those  countries  in 
the  interval,  which  could  affect  the  general  geograpliical 
outline.  It  was  only  with  regard  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  that  Strabo  had  acijuired 
any  more  detaile<l  information  than  his  great  predecessor, 
and  even  this  was  of  such  an  imperfect  character  that  he  still 
believed  the  Caspian  to  communicate  with  the  northern  ocean, 
as  had  l>e(m  asserted  by  I*atrocles. 

Kcjually  little  change  was  he  able  to  intrinluce  in  the 
general  oonceptiou  of  the  continent  of  Alrica,  though  he 

*  i.  4,  §  C  p.  65.  MoAoD^d*  yiip  oIkov-    hcooiui  of  tlie  two  passaged  referrrcd  to. 
tutntf  hp  ottfviAw  Mol  yrwpi(on*i^'  ip94-  I     *  Beneoa,  JKMioo,  TT.  876-880. 

K*r(u  8i  Ka\  f'r  rrj  a'-rv  rvKpirtf.'  (uinf  Mil  j  VrDtenk  Santo  MVal*  wrta, 

•  Svo  oi«rou/u(Vat  f/»'ot     KaiirKfiovs.  <>nlbi»  Oc*miu«  rincoU  frrom 

I        r    <  iQ  _  lift  IjiXPl.      InRffis  prttf-at  telhi5, 

11  o.     JO,  p.  no.  f  Tethysqoe  novo.  deu<«t  orU», 

*  fo^  ivri  viSsv^r,  he         in  the  i  MeeriUmtoalUm  Tbilisi 
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undoubtedly  possessed  much  more  information  in  detail  con- 
oeming  all  the  portions  of  that  country  which  had  been  snbjeet 
to  the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  Numidia  and  Manietuiia. 
But  of  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  he  knew  nothing  more : 
and  while  he  rejected  the  statements  of  Eratosthenes  con- 
oeming  Ceme  and  other  Carthaginian  settlements  on  that 
coast,  he  neglected  (strangely  enough)  to  ayail  himself  of  (he 
Talnable  new  materials,  which  the  Toyage  of  Polybins  must 
certainly  hare  fiimished  lum. 

It  was  principally  with  respect  to  Europe,  and  especially 
the  western  and  northern  parts  of  that  continent  that  the 
knowledpje  possessed  by  Strain)  wtis  greatly  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  goonrraplier.  This  he  has  himsolf  pointed 
out  to  us;  but  while  it  is  perfectly  tnio  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  geograplii(nil  details  of  the  several  countries  described, 
and  the  nations  that  inhabited  them,  he  was  so  fjir  from  havinc: 
acquired  a  correct  preofrraphical  idea  of  their  position  and  rela- 
tions, that  his  general  map  of  Europe  is  even  more  faulty  than 
that  of  his  predecessor. 

§  15.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  lengthened  examin- 
ation into  which  Strabo  enters  of  the  geographical  positions 
assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  criticisms  of  his  successor 
Hipparohns,  for  the  information  thus  afforded  ns  concerning 
their  rival  geographical  systems.  The  results  of  this  have 
been  already  considered.  Some  interesting  notices  are  also 
introduced  parenthetically  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
But  the  discussion  itself  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and 
senres  to  show  all  the  more  strongly  how  little  real  progress 
could  be  made  in  scientific  geography  so  long  as  all  accurate 
observations  were  wanting.  Strabo  himself  observes  that  not 
only  were  there  no  observations  of  latitude — as  determined  by 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  and  the  lenf]^th  of  the  longest 
day — for  any  part  of  the  mountain  cliain  supposed  to  extend 
across  Asia  from  Cilicia  to  tlie  frontiers  of  India,  but  tliat 
there  \\m  the  same  want  of  accurate  kii(»\vledge  with  regard 
to  the  Alps,  the  Tyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  Illyria, 
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and  (Jermanv.*  Kvni  where  observations  existed,  thev  were 
often  s<j  detective  jis  to  l>e  ealeulatetl  to  mislead  rather  than 
to  correct,  and  we  have  seen  that  tlie  great  jistronomer  Hij>- 
parchus  liiniself  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  gnive 
error,  by  assigning  to  Byssantium  the  same  hititudd  as  Itfaasilia.^ 
The  waut  of  observatioDB  of  longitude  was  still  moie  eomplete : 
and  the  conclusions  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  with  regiird  to 
the  distances  from  east  to  west  across  the  continent  of  Asia 
were  the  lesnlt,  as  Stiabo  repeatedly  tells  ns,  of  the  ezamin- 
ation  and  c<Miiparisoii  of  various  itineraries.*  This  is  nn- 
doubtedly  the  only  means  open  to  the  geographer  under  such 
ciioumstancefl^  but  the  liability  to  error  which  must  always 
exist  in  the  computation  of  distances  from  itinerary  routes 
vnoorrected  by  obserrations,  was  greatly  increased  in  this  case 
by  the  want  of  any  correct  bearings. 

Still  more  unsatisfiictory  is  the  tedious  discussion  that  follows 
of  the  division  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  into  Sphnigides  or 
**  Setds  " — a  discussion  wliich  after  all  hnives  us  (as  already 
remarked')  almost  wholly  ignorant  as  to  tlic  purpose  and 
meaning  of  tho  divisions  in  question.  It  is  in  fact  not  so 
much  an  examination  of  that  part  of  the  system  of  Eratos- 
thenes, as  of  the  objections  brought  against  certain  portions 
of  it  by  Hipparchus,  and  an  attempt — in  some  instances  cer- 
tainly successtiil — to  refute  these  objections.  I>at  such  a 
criticism  of  a  criticism,  where  the  original  work  is  lost  to  us, 
naturally  becomes  extremely  obscure,  and  Strabo  has  taken  no 
pains  to  put  his  readers  in  possession  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  controversy.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
division  in  consideration,  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  Eratosthenes,  was  certainly  of  a  systematic  character,  and 
would  therefore  have  had  consideiable  importance  in  its  bear- 
ings on  scientific  geography. 

§  16.  Strabo  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  geographical 
views  of  Posidonius  and  Polybius,  and  in  the  course  of  this 


«  iL  1,     71.  »  See  Clmn  XVII  p.  8.  •  i|.  1,  pp.  69, 79. 

'  Chapter  XVI.  p.  ti54. 
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examination  has  fortunatoly  preserved- 1^)  us  the  account  ^iven 
bv  the  foniier  of  the  vovajje  of  Eudoxus  of  ( 'vzicus.  This  has 
been  already  fully  considered.*  With  this  exception  these  two 
sections  contain  very  little  of  any  real  value.  A  considerable 
space  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  division  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  into  zones — a  suggestion  said  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Parmenides,  but  which  was  developed  in  a  more 
systematic  form  by  Aristotle.  It  was  the  latter  who  first 
defined  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
modem  geographers.  He  regarded  the  torrid  sone  as  com- 
prising the  space  on  each  side  of  the  equator  as  &r  as  the 
tropics :  and  the  two  temperate  zones  as  extending  from  the 
tropics  to  the  arctic  circles.*  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if 
the  great  philosopher  had  here  used  the  term  arctic  ciieles" 
in  the  same  sense  as  that  assigned  to  them  by  modem  p:eogra- 
phers,  aa  two  fixed  and  definite  circles  on  the  sphere,  ana lojij^ous 
to  the  tropics.  But  the  ancients  in  gen<'rid  used  tlie  torni  in  a 
diftercnt  sense,  so  that  every  diflerent  latitude  had  its  difterent 
arctic  circle :  ^  and  hence  l><»th  Posidonins  and  Stndio  acrrecd 
in  censuring  Aristoth^  for  adopting  as  the  limit  of  the  ti  iiiju^- 
rate  zone  a  boundary  that  wjvs  itself  fluctuating  and  variable. 
The  former  writer  fixt-d  as  the  limit  the  circle  where  the  i^'sihle 
arctic  circle  coincided  with  the  tropic,  which  is  in  fact  the 
same  thing  that  is  meant  by  the  modem  use  of  the  term  Arctic 
Circle,  and  is  probably  what  was  really  meant  by  Aristotle, 
however  he  may  have  expressed  himself. 

Polybius  had  departed  from  the  established  division  of  the 
earth  into  five  zones,  and  had  maintained  that  there  ought 
to  be  six,  regarding  those  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  extend- 
ing  from  thence  to  the  tropics,  as  two  separate  zones.  This 
innoTation  is  justly  rejected  by  Strabo,  who  however  evidently 


*  Ghapter  XVIII.  pi.  75.  ■  and  which  thon  fore  sepaiatM  thoM 

*  Stmrjo,  ii.  2,  p.  94.  '  pamllfls  which  are  always  nbovo,  from 

*  The  term  "  arctic  circle  "  was  gene-  ,  tboee  which  are  partly  ubovp  and  partly 
rally  luied  by  the  GvnIeb  to  denote  the  i  below  the  horizon.  Of  cour»e  in  this 
circle  in  the  heavenn  parallel  to  the  penne  every  difTerent  latitude  bad -ft 
equator  which  just  touches  the  horizon,  different  arctic  circle. 
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failoil  to  see  that  all  suuh  divisions  were  purely  arbitmry,  and 
merely  fixed  as  a  luatter  of  eoiivenience.  He  argues  also  at 
considerable  b  iitrtli  against  the  extrnsion  <if  the  term  **  torrid 
zone"  to  the  whole  space  eoinprised  between  the  equator  and 
the  tropics,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  as  he  points  out, 
from  kSyene  south  to  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  was  not  only 
habitable,  but  known  to  be  inhabited.  The  whole  question 
here  arises  from  his  insisting  on  the  term  torrid  "  (Btcuceicav 
fievT])  as  implying  a  region  so  burnt  up  with  heat  as  to  be 
Absolutely  uninhabitable :  and  the  only  real  interest  in  this 
discussion  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  it  illustrates 
the  fixed  conyiction  of  geographers  in  the  time  of  Stnibi>,  that 
there  was  such  a  zone  of  the  earth,  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
excess  of  heat,  just  as  the  arctic  regions  were  by  excessiTe 
cold ;  and  which  in  consequence  formed  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  all  exploration  in  that  direction. 

§  17.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  geographers  that  had  pre- 
ceded him,  Strabo  at  length  proceeds*  to  explain  the  outline 
of  his  own  views,  which  is  much  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  introduction.  The  astronomical  and  mathematical  part  of 
his  sulvject  indeed  he  pjisses  over  Tery  briefly,  remarking  that 
on  these  subje<'ts  the  geographer  may  content  hiinscil"  with 
taking  for  gnmted  the  conclusions  of  physical  philosophers 
and  mathematicians,  and  that  he  (hx'S  not  write  for  j>ersons 
unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  those  sciences.^  Thus  he 
In  gins  with  assuming  that  the  earth  is  s})herical,  and  situate<l 
in  the  cr-ntre  of  tlie  universe  :  he  assumes  also  the  division  into 
five  zones,  and  the  circ]«'s  upon  the  sphere,  which  as  he  points 
out  have  been  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies — 
the  equator,  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac,  the  tropics,  and  the  arctic 
circles.*   He  adopts  also  the  measurement  of  the  earth*s  cir- 


'  ii.  r>.  ^  2.  i>.  110.  vihich  stnil>o  himtelf  mbhhimm  gene- 

*  lliuct',  aa  haa  been  mlrottdv  uun-  rally  RilrnitkHl. 

tioned  (Chapter  XVI.  p.  619),  lie  con-  «  It  is  remarkable  that  he  hen  OBW 

mw   Eratr.sthfnos  for  dwi'llini;   at  llu*  t«'rm  "  an-tif  cirrlf:*  "  ns  soraotbing 

QBHect'Msary  leagih  upon  tlio  proof  lixe*!  aiul  tluditilo,  juiit  aa  modem  goo> 

thftt  the  ewth  jm  a  ^ihaie :  «  fiwi  '  gmphen  do.   He  eridentljr  einiMOfs 
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cumferciice,  as  determined  by  Eratosthenes :  and  consequently 
his  division  of  eaeli  great  circle  into  sixti(^th  parts,  each  con- 
taining 4200  stiidia,  which  is  equivalent  to  reckoning  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.*  He  then  points  out  that  the  whole  of  the  habit- 
able world  (4  oiKcvfievr}),  with  which  alone  the  geographer  has 
to  deal,  is  comprised  within  a  portion  of  the  globe  bounded  by 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  and  two  meridians  of  longitude,  so  as  to 
oonstitate  a  quadrilateral  space  within  the  northern  hemisphere^ 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  tempeiate  nme  of  that  hemispheie, 
bnt  occupying  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  whole  extent* 

§  18.  Th»  fonn  of  the  habitable  world  he  compares  to  that 
of  a  doak  (chlamys),  a  comparison  which  appears  to  haye  been 
generally  .adopted  in  his  time/  on  account  of  its  upper  or 
northern  portions  being  supposed  to  be  much  more  contracted, 
while  it  spread  out  in  proceeding  southwards.  Its  greatest 
length  he  estimates  at  70,000  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  less 
than  30,000.  The  great  diminution  that  he  introduces  into 
this  last  dimension  proceeds  from  two  causes  :  first,  tliat,  as 
already  stated,  he  discards  altogether  the  existence  t)f  Thulo, 
or  of  any  habitable  land  so  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
regards  Ireland  as  the  most  northerly  of  all  known  lands  :  next, 
tliat  he  rejects  tlio  latitude  assigned  by  former  geographrrs  to 
31assilia,  and  brings  it  down  much  farther  to  the  suutli  tlian 
its  true  position.  We  have  seen  that  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as 
Hipparchus  and  other  geographers,  agreed  in  placing  Massilia 
and  Byzantium  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude — a  gross  error, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  city  lies  more  than  two  degrees  to  the 


the  term  as  eqoiTalent  to  what  be  calla  t  the  boundary  or  frame  enolueiog  the 
elflewhere  **t£e  oiide  that  bovinda  the    inhabited  world,  the  deacriptiTe  e^thet 


ftigitl  zone."    kvkKo^  &\\o^  toi't^  xa-  of  ffwSy^vko^ :    a  tprm  usoii  fur  tln' 

piWilKos  bpiitti'  rijy  Korci^iryucin}*'  4¥  1  weight  employed  iu  spinning,  and  for 

fioptl^  iifua^atpl^,  p.  112.  It  if  eft-  |  other  oiremar  and  eonieal  bMies;  bat 

dently  the  panic       ho  rlsowlK  re  (p 


114)  refers  to  as  that  Sirov  b  Stpivh^  rpo- 
wurat  iifKruAt  ybfrrtUy  which  ii,  in  tact, 
the  mnio  with  whnt  we  call  in  modem 
usage  the  Arctic  Circle. 
»  Stralx).  it.  5.  §7,  p.  11:^. 

*  Il'id.  c.  Me  lien- up]ilie.><  to  tlie  i  the  iubabited  wotld  to  a  ding, 
(juudriiutcrul  spucc  Ihuo  iiK'U6iU'Ct.l  ofi  iu> 


whifh  wtiTiM  srctii  Imrdly  siiifaMi'  to  a 
(ietiiiitc  portiou  cut  oil  frum  a  cunoidai 
surface. 

yriaos.  Ibid.  Kurlier  writerH,  especially 
PosidoniiLs,  hud  couii  arcd  the  fonn  of 
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north  of  tihe  kliter.  Bat  Stiabo,  while  lejectang  the  ohserrap 
tions  on  which  this  oondusion  was  founded,  fell  into  the 

strange  mistake  of  bringing  down  Massilia  still  farther  to  the 
south,  so  as  actually  to  place  it  as  mucli  to  the  south  of  Byzan- 
tium as  it  really  is  to  the  north.  Of  course  the  effect  of  this 
error  ia  to  distort,  to  a  stninge  extent,  the  whole  map  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  its  influence  u[>on  the  portion  of  the  map 
of  Europe  to  the  north  is  not  less  unfortunate.  As  ^fassilia 
was  a  kind  of  cardinal  position  from  whence  he  measured  the 
breadth  of  Gaul  across  the  continent  to  the  Northern  Ocean, 
the  effect  was  to  bring  down  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Khine  to  the  same  latitude  with  the  Euxine  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  !  As  at  the  same  time  he  adhered  to 
the  position  erroneously  ascribed  to  Byzantium  by  Uippaichns, 
and  to  the  receiyed  notion  that  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
was  nearly  due  north  from  Bysantium,  he  placed  the  mouth  of 
that  ziTer  (which  is  really  situated  in  about  46(  degrees  of 
N.  latitude)  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  northern  extremity 
of  Britain,  and  supposed  the  Bozolani,  who  in  his  time 
inhabited  the  tracts  adjoining  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Fains 
Mseotis,  to  be,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  leme 
(Ireland)  the  most  northerly  people  in  the  known  world.' 

So  far  therefore  was  positive  ^'('u<xraj>hy  from  having  kept 
pace  witli  the  increased  knowledire  of  nations  and  countries 
which  had  been  undoubtedly  aciinirtM]  in  the  interval  of  two 
centuries  from  Eratosthenes  to  Strabo,  that  it  had  actually 
receded  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  maps  dmwn  according  to  the 
two  syst»'ms  will  show  that  that  of  the  older  geographer  was,  in 
regard  to  Europe  in  general,  and  especially  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth 
than  that  of  his  successor. 

§  19.  The  reasoning  by  which  Strabo  is  led  to  this  unfor- 
tunate conclusion  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
data  on  which  geographers  were  accustomed  to  rely,  in  the 

•  U.  S,  $  7,  p.  114. 
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abmoe  of  tnutwortiiy  obflemtioofl.  Taking  for  granted  the 
conectaeBS  of  the  parallel  of  latitiide  dzawn  by  Eiatoethenet 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Meditemmean,  from  theStiait 
of  the  Coliimns  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 

assumed  to  pass  throuprli  the  Sicilian  Strait  and  the  Island  of 
Khodes,*  he  says  that  "  it  is  generally  agreed  "  that  the  course 
from  the  Columns  to  the  Sicilian  Strait  lies  "  through  the 
middle  of  the  sea."  Navigators  were  also  *'  generally  agreed  '* 
that  the  greatyst  width  of  the  sea  from  the  bight  of  the 
Gaulish  Gulf  to  the  African  coast  did  not  exceed  50U0  stadia, 
Massilia  therefore,  which  was  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
inmost  rcrcss  of  the  gulf,  must  be  less  than  half  this  distance 
(2500  stadia)  from  the  parallel  in  question,  lint  the  distance 
from  Khodes  to  Byzantium  is  not  less  than  4900  stadia :  the 
latter  city,  therefoie,  must  be  situated  far  to  the  north  of 
Massilia.^ 

It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  complication 
of  errors  inyolyed  in  tiiis  argument  The  main  point  is  the 
assumption  that  the  voyage  from  the  Columns  to  the  Sicilian 
Strait  was  a  iinA  eowm  fiim  wed  to  ead,  and  lay  ihrough  the 
middle  ofiheeeam  so  literal  a  sense  that  it  was  equidistant 
from  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa.  This  great  error  was 
undoubtedly  combined  in  Strabo's  mind  with  another,  which 
he  held  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  that  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  did  not  deviate  very  widely  from  a  straight  line, 
instead  of  advanc  ing,  as  it  really  does,  so  far  to  the  north 
between  the  Strait  of  tlio  Columns  and  Cape  Bon,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  in  fact  to  hold  a  straight  course  eastwaril  from 
the  Straits. 

§  '20.  He  amsiders  the  habitable  portion  of  the  world  to 
extend  4000  stadia  (lOO  (I.  miles)  to  the  north  of  tlie  mouth 
of  the  lV)rysthenes— meaning  jtrobably  the  city  of  tiiat  name^ 
— ^and  this  parallel  he  conceives  to  pass  to  the  north  of 


*  See  Chnptcr  XVI.  p.  629. 

*  iL5,  «8.p.  115. 

*  8od  GhHitor  XVL  ii.  63L  It  k  » 
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lerae.   That  island  he  describes  as  **lMieIy  liaUtable  on 

account  of  the  col d,^  and  he  applies  the  same  remark  to 
Scythians  inhabiting  the  regions  furthest  known  to  the  north 
of  the  Borysthenes.  The  great  cold  of  these  countries,  which 
was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  frt)ni  the  time  their  eohmies  first 
settled  t(i  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  naturally  led  .  to  the  belief 
of  their  beiuy:  situated  much  farther  north  than  thev  really 
are,  and  tended  stmnirly  to  contirni  the  erroneous  idea  of  their 
position  derived  from  mistaken  observations.  . 

The  southern  limit  he  places  about  3000  stadia  beyond 
Meroe,  or  8000  from  Syene,  which  he  takes  as  situated  on  the 
tropic.  This  line  he  considers  as  passing  through  the  land  of 
the  Automoli  or  Sembrita?,*  and  the  Land  of  Cinnamon;  and 
regards  the  lands  farther  south  as  uninhabitable  from  excess 
of  heat.  In  regard  to  this  limit  therefore  he  followed  Era- 
tosthenes, though  for  some  reason,  which  is  not  yeiy  clearly 
explained,  he  placed  it  at  8800  stadia  from  the  equator  instead 
of  8300,  which  was  the  distance  assigned  by  the  older  geo- 
grapher.* 

§  21.  Having  thns  considered  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
habitable  world  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  Stiabo 
proceeds  to  show  how  a  map  of  it  is  to  be  laid  down.*  This»  as 
he  points  out,  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  u{K)n  a  globe^  where 
the  curved  lines  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
longitude,  are  represented  by  similar  curves.  But  as  such  an 
artificial  globe,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  coimtries  being  repre- 
sented in  sufficient  detail,  would  require  to  be  not  less  than 
ten  feet  in  diameter,^  and  after  all,  but  a  small  juirt  of  it  would 
♦  be  occupied  by  the  geographiail  representiition  of  knoHH  lands, 

like   Kriito^tlioiu's.   alw»jB  cmitents       *  Ser- ( imptcr  XTL  Note    pi.  0M. 
himself  with  using  the  oxproeHion  **  the       *  iL  5,  §  10,  p.  1 16. 
BoryBthenes,"  without  dfeflnini?  more       '  It  appears  that  a  globe  of  this  siae 

accurately  the  point  referred  to.  had  actually  bcsen  oon«tnirt<-.l  ]<y  a 

'  iB^Jms  hit  ^SxM  mKwitivriv^  ii.  1,  writer  nuiiicd  Gratea — ^probably  the 

p.  72.   Agnin  in  another  paBsige  (p.  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  name,  Iwtter 

115)  he  t-poaks  of  if  us  occupied  by  known  for  b in  coiuinciitaries  on  Homer 

icyplety  Tt\4us  dy$fntrgwv  Ktd  hokAs  oi'  and  Hcdod — to  which  ^zabo  refers  as 

$tovvrwif  iiii  ifSxos.  to  snmething  weU  known  (nrfatpm^  «•> 

*  ii.  5,  $  14,  p.  118.  Otfmp  ri^  Kpt^irttoif,  JL  ei). 
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few  |M'(»jile  could  procure  on(\  and  in  general  they  must  be 
eoutcnt  with  -a  imi\)  on  a  j)laii('  surface.  In  this  case,  as  he 
justly  observes,  all  the  lines  that  are  circles  on  the  globe  must 
be  represented  by  straight  lines,  parallel  with  tlu"  e(]uator  and 
the  meridian  resjx'ctively ;  a  proceeding  inevitably  productive 
of  error,  but  which  as  he  conceives  "  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference;"" an  aasertion  somewhat  startling  to  modern  geo- 
giaphezBy  who  are  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
ingenious  contriyances  to  avoid,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  error 
resulting  from  such  a  process^  but  which  was  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  Strabo's  time.  For  the  greatest  error  arising  from 
such  a  mode  of  plane  projection  (to  use  the  modem  phrase), 
would  really  be  trifling  as  compared  with  those  resulting  from 
erroneous  estimates  of  distance^  and  the  want  of  any  aocurato 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  therefore  proceeded 
as  he  expressly  tells  us,*  throughout  the  rest  of  his  work,  to 
consider  the  countries  as  represented  on  a  plane  surfiioe  in  the 
manner  above  described.  The  error  of  Ihe  result  would  be 
indeed  comparatively  unimportant  in  sejiarate  maps  of  each 
countr}',  and  would  only  assume  any  prominence  in  the  general 
map  of  the  Inhabited  World. ^  Even  in  regard  to  this,  if  tfie 
parallel  of  3(3^  were  assumed  (as  it  certainly  was  by  Stralx),  in 
imitjition  of  Eratosthenes)  as  the  fundamental  parallel,  with 
refereiwr  to  which  the  ma[)  was  eonstructed,  the  error  would 
have  cninparatively  littli*  iiitluenee  up(»n  the  countries  border- 
ing oil  the  Mediterraiit  an ;  wliile  with  regard  to  the  more 
nortliern  i)arts  of  Europe,  tlie  knowledge  of  them  was  as  yet 
much  too  imperfect  for  such  a  cause  to  produce  any  appreciable 
effect. 


*  holou  yiip  fUKpiv,  Mr  Arrl  rmp  itiK- 
Xim,  TMT  r«  m^mliX'^kmr  mak  rip  fif<nifi' 
fiforStf .  •  .  ^Mn  yfA^mfUPt  L  e.  Ue 
ftffeerwards  rageettai  that  th«  meridian 

linpf  niifjrht  be  drawn  "  a  little  inclined 
towiurda  one  anotlier ; "  bat  again  adds 
that  it  is  of  llttl«  eoDieqiienoe. 

•  IlKid.§  12.  p.  117. 

'  It  would  be  the  more  conspicuotui 
in  this  OMB^  ii;  MStnbo  himnlfraisa^ 


menda»  such  a  map  were  not  Icm  than 
seven  feet  in  length.  (/.  r.) 

As  we  shall  hereafter  we,  even 
Ptolemy,  while  giving  an  elaborate 
ramie  of  projertioii  for  his  gnwral  map, 
was  contented  in  his  special  maps  of 
eonntriee  with  laying  down  his  parallels 
of  latitude  and  longitude  as  straight 
lines  croiising  one  another  at  right 
angles. 
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§  22.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  in  detail,  Strabo  gives  a  general  ontline*  of  the  whole^ 
which  is  instnictiTe  and  clearly  expressed.  The  **  Inhabited 

World"  he  considered,  in  common  with  all  preceding  geo- 
gniiiliors,  except  Hipptirclius,  to  be  a  vast  island,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Ciispiau  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  were  inlets  ur  arms.  But  by 
far  the  most  iinptrtant  and  extensive  of  these  inh'ts,  as  he  tells 
us,  \\as  that  which  extended  from  the  Ccdimins  of  Hercules  on 
the  west  to  the  Euxine  and  the  (inlf  of  Issus  on  the  east.  For 
this  sea, — so  familiar  to  modern  ireoLrraphers  by  the  name  of 
the  Meiliterranean, — the  (J reeks  had  no  distinctive  name, 
because  it  had  so  long  been  practically  the  only  oue  known  to 
them ;  and  »Strabo  can  only  distinguish  it  as  "  the  Inner "  or 
"Our"  Sea.^  But  he  was  fully  alive  to  its  importtmee  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  as  aAbrding  the  key  to  the  con- 
formation and  ammgement  of  all  the  countries  around  its 
shores,  and  giving  rise  by  its  numerous  arms  and  inlets  to  the 
broken  and  irregular  character  for  which  Europe  was  dis- 
ting^uished  from  Asia  and  AMca,  and  which  he  justly  regards 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  superior  civilization  and 
political  importance.*  He  accordingly  proceeds  to  describe  at 
etmsiderable  length  the  form  and  dimensions  of  this  sea,  as 
well  as  of  its  subordinate  portions,  the  Adriatic,  ^gean,  Pro- 
pontis  and  Enxine.  We  have  already  seen  how  erroneous 
were  his  conce{)tion8  of  the  general  form  of  the  Mediterranean 
especially  in  regard  to  its  breadth,  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  C(msts  of  (iaul  and  Africa.  With  respect  to  its  length  he 
was  better  informed;  he  reckoned  12,000  stadia  from  the 
Columns  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  9000  fn)m  thence  to  the  coast 
of  Caria  opposite  to  iihodes,  and  OOOO  trom  thence  to  the  head 

*  ^  irrbs  koI  koO'  vfMs  Ktyofiiyri  6i-  ;  the  Boman^  not  having  upimrcntly 

5,  §  18,  p.  121.   In  the  8ul>-  pnwed  into  established  uhc,  as  was  tM 

B<»«juont  expoaition  he  ncvtr  onlls  it  case  with  the  Ijitiu  appt  Hat  ion. 

othcrwisti  tlian  v  koO*          tfoAaTTo,  *  Ibid.  j).  122.    irp6s  aTtayra  8c  rk 

even  the  Mppelhttion  «)f  v  irrbs  eiXarroj  roictrra,  iis  Iftty*  ^       ^|t2r  Hkmrrm 

coRceponmng  to  the  Intexnom  Mare  of  '  wXtovturi^  lx«  >t^y. 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  This  gives  '2(),000  stadia  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediteminetin ;  a  coniputntion  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  followed  Eratosthenes^  and  which,  as  we  have 
geen,  diffen  from  the  truth  by  little  more  than  a  fifths 

3rany  others  of  his  distances  present  in  like  manner  a  very 
fah  appraximstion  to  the  truth,  though  almost  invariably 
erring  more  or  less  on  the  side  of  excess.  The  fiust  appears 
to  be^  that  defici^t  as  the  ancients  were  in  any  mode  of 
meamirmff  distances  at  sea,  the  rongh  estimates  formed  by 
navigators  came  to  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  tmth 
where  the  distances  were  habitually  traversed.  Hence  their 
approximate  correctness  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
strange  misconceptions  entertained  even  by  such  a  geographer 
as  Strabo  of  the  relative  position  and  configuration  of  the 
countries  that  surrounded  the  Mediterratioan. 

§  23.  The  same  remark  ai)plies  still  more  strun;^dy  to  liis 
descrijttion  of  tlie  countries  themselves.  Even  with  re«,aird 
to  such  provinces  as  Spain  and  (iaul,  which  lie  himself 
descrihes  us  being  well  known  to  the  Lceo^rrajdier  in  his  time, 
since  they  had  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Kome,  his 
geographical  conceptions  were  strangely  wide  of  the  truth. 
Thus  he  describes  the  Pyrenees  as  forming  a  continuous  chain 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  a  line  from  north  to  south :  and 
having  their  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Khine  (!) '  Again, 
he  not  only  supposed  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Yin- 
oemt)  to  be  the  most  westerly  ]ioint  of  Europe,  ignoring 
altogether  the  manner  in  which  the  coast  of  Portugal  projects 
to  the  westward,  near  the  month  of  the  Tagus :  but  he  was 
equally  ignorant^  or  negligent^  of  the  still  greater  projection 
of  the  coast  of  Gaul  between  the  months  of  the  Seine  and 
Loire,  forming  the  great  Armorican  peninsula,  and  he  describes 

*  8ee  Oluipier  XYI.  p.  0S4.  rii^raTa  !(pi7,  wpoaawrSfin  a  rris  iwacri' 

*  In  t1<  fining  tlip  Ixmndurics  of  Oanl  pwBfy  0a\drTi}%  .  .  .  iirh  8i  rwr  oyoro* 
tie  telU  lu  that  it  was  limited  on  the  A£r  6  'P^vos  wtipdfi\7i\os  rp  Ovp^n;, 
wot  by  the  PyrenooB,  and  on  the  east  iv.  1,  p.  177.  Ho  »gidii  repeats  the 
l>y  the  Khine,  which  wii8  parallel  with  Mune  atatemont,  ii.  9|  p.  128. 

the  I'yreuoes  {iath  /iiy  bva*m  6pi^fi  ra  ' 
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the  (Jaiilish  Gulf  on  the  ()e(\'in  (the  liay  of  IJiscay)  "as  KH)king 
towards  the  north  and  towards  JJritain."  He  appears  iniU^ed 
to  have  conceived  the  northern  coasts  of  (Jaul  as  preserving 
much  the  same  general  direction  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  tlie  four  great  rivers,  the 
Oanimna  (GaroBne)^  the  Liger  (Loire),  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and 
the  Ehine,  pursued  parallel  courses  from  S.  to  N.*  The  mouths 
of  tliose  rivers  he  describt  s  as  hcing  all  of  them  opposite  to 
Britain,  and  consequently  affording  the  most  oonvenient  places 
of  passage  to  that  island.'  Britain  itself  was  a  groat  triangle, 
haying  its  longest  side  opposite  to  Ganl,  and  extending  about 
5000  stadia  (500  6.  miles)  in  length,  so  that  its  south-eastern 
promontory  of  Cantium,  or  Kent,  was  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bhine,  and  the  south-western' to  Aquitania  and  the 
Pyrenees." 

§  24.  Even  his  ideas  of  the  geographical  position  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  were  still  very  imperfect.  Though  in  one  pass^lgo 
he  describes  Italy,  according  to  the  popular  notion,  as  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,*  it  is  evi<lent  that  in  accordance 
with  his  views  ctaicerning  the  position  of  ^Massilia  and  the 
northern  sluavs  of  the  ^leditcrnnn  an,  he  could  not  have  found 
space  for  it,  without  extending!:  it  much  more  to  the  east 
than  it  really  docs,  so  that  ho  must  liavc  irivcn  it  an  elongated 
form,  somewhat  simihir  to  tliat  which  it  assumed  on  the  Ptole- 
maic maps,  but  extending  still  more  from  west  to  east,  and 
then  curving  round  at  its  extremity,  so  as  to  descend  to  the 
Sicilian  Strait.  His  notion  of  8icily  was  still  more  erroneous. 
He  was  of  course  well  aware  of  the  triangular  form  of  the 
island — an  idea  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  period — 
but  he  supposed  the  coast  from  the  promontory  of  Felorus 
«  adjoining  the  Sicilian  Strait  to  that  of  Pachynus  to  have  a 
general  direction  from  east  to  west  instead  of  from  north  to 

*  This  he  expressly  Btatea  with  re>  i  the  Bhine. 

gnrd  to  the  Givonne  and  the  Loire,  '  iv.  5,  p.  109. 

that  they  were  b^ith  ]>arallel  with  the  i  '  Ibid.,  and  »cc  ii.  9f  p.  128. 

PyRUica  (i?.  2,  p.  IDU),  and  again  (p.  ,  *  u.  5,  i|  28,  p.  128. 
1 1)2)  Uiat  the         wa^  ii»iullel  with 
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south,  wliilo  tliat  of  Lil)  ba?iim  was  bronprht  down  murli  to  tho 
south  of  Puchynus,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  about  tho  real 
distiinco  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  interval  Ix^twctn  the  two 
he  estimates  at  l')0()  stadia,  \Nhich  considembly  exceeds  the 
truth,  but  not  more  than  do  most  of  his  maritime  distances.^ 
This  was  of  course  a  passage  frequently  made,  and  no  j^eat 
error  could  eadst  with  regard  to  it:  but  as  8trabo  had  an 
entirely  enoneous  notion  of  the  ktitude  of  Carthage,  which  he 
placed  more  than  5]^  degrees  to  the  south  of  its  true  position, 
he  was  compelled  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  the  island 
in  order  to  make  it  fit  with  his  assumed  hypothesiB,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  well-known  fact  of  its  proximity  to  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

He  must  have  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  similar  difficulty 
with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica^  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  he  giyes  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  correctly 

tells  us  that  they  extended  in  a  line  towards  the  south  and 

» 

Africa,^  At  tlie  same  time  lie  estimates  tlie  distance  from  the 
southeni  point  of  Sardinia  to  the  coast  n(  Africa  at  2400  stadia, 
a  statement  <;reatly  excee<liiin:  tlie  tnitli,''  and  which,  if  it  be 
ad<led  to  the  measurements  j^iven  of  thr  two  islands  and  the 
intervening  strait,  would  give  a  result  consideral)! y  L'^rrater 
than  the  whole  bn  adth  wliich  he  has  assumed  for  the  31<'di- 
t^'rranean.  It  became  therefore  necessary  to  place  the  two 
islands  in  a  direction  deviating  materially  from  that  which  he 
has  himself  stated  them  to  occupy. 


'  Ih'  hero  (vi.  p.  267)  speaks  of  this 
distance  as  roiiKix*^^  iUf/m  M 
At/S^y,  bnt  adds  the  worrli  wtpl  Knpxn- 

i6im;  atiil  il  (o  bo  hUMpi  ctod  thiit  ho 
was  really  tliinkiDg  not  of  tbo  HhortoHt 
passage  to  Gape  Bon,  the  Tieare^t  {loint 
of  Africa  (the  distance  of  which  i'rorn 
Lilybffium  is  less  than  80  G.  miles), 
hot  of  that  to  Carthage  itMlf,  whioh  is 
nearly  40  miles  ftirthnr. 

•  iwiti^Ktu  i'tlal  Kol  vapxWtiKoi  ax*" 
tar  ml  rpfty,  hA  virov  koX  \i$vriy  rtrpa^- 
fifvat.  V.  2.  §  8.  But  of  tho  ihne  ihluiiilH 
here  mentioned, Olio  is  ^li^tlmliii  (Klba), 


which  cannot,  with  any  ri-asonahlo 
allowance  for  vurrnr  ness  of  expression, 
be  deaeribed  us  imrallel  to  the  other 

two. 

'  Tho  error  is  in  this  instance  the 
more  enrfnriiriiif^  as  the  distance  was 

niready  much  moro  cnrrfctly  Rivfu  l>y 
tho  e  arly  geographer  Scylax,  who  states 
that  it  wai  a  day  and  a  night's  voyage, 

(Npiiv;il«  lit,  nfi-ortlin-z  tt  hii  niodf  nf 
C(»iii[iuUitioM,  il)  lOOi)  htndiii,  an  oti- 
inatr  very  near  the  triitli.  (Si-vlux, 
V'  rii,lm,  il.)  8ee  Chapter  XI.  p';i67, 
note. 
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§  2.").  So  difficult  is  it  to  reconcilo  the  diflerciit  statements  of 
Stmbi)  with  one  another,  and  to  represent  the  3Ie(literranean 
and  tlie  cmmtries  borderinp:  its  shores  in  the  positions  which  he 
appears  to  have  conceived  tlicin  jvs  oecupyinjr,  that  it  has  been 
supposed  he  did  not  himself  attempt  to  rejni'sent  them  on  a 
map,  and  w  as  content  to  adopt  the  map  of  the  world  as  settled 
by  Eratosthenes,  pointiiig  out  and  correcting  certain  errors 
in  it  by  verbal  criticism.  But  this  seems  most  improl>able^ 
especially  when  we  consider  the  maimer  in  which  he  gives 
directions  for  the  constraction  of  snch  a  map^  so  as  to  liable 
any  of  his  readers  to  frame  one  for  themselves.  It  is  far  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  drew  ont  a  map  of  the  world,  based 
for  tiie  most  part  npon  that  of  Eratosthenes  (from  whose  system 
as  a  whole  he  did  not  deviate  widely),  but  introducing  such 
collections  and  alterations  as  he  deemed  necessary,  where  he 
had,  or  supposed  that  he  had,  better  information  than  the  older 
peoi^nipher.  But  in  so  doing  where  he  found  the  data  fur- 
nished him  by  previous  authors  at  variance,  or  even  contra- 
dictory with  one  aii(»thcr,  he  would  jtrobably  settle  the  matter 
in  a  simimary  manner  by  some  compromise  satisfactory  to  liis 
own  mind. 

How  little  indeed  he  aimed  at  anything  like  <j:»M)ixra pineal 
accuraey,  and  how  vaprne  were  tlic  statements  u]><>n  wliich  lu^ 
had  to  rely  can  hardly  be  better  shown  than  by  taking  an 
island  so  well  known  as  that  of  Crete,  the  position  of  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  alL  He  tells  us,  tirst,  that 
according  to  Sosicrates,  who  was  considered  by  Apollodorus 
to  be  the  most  accurate  writer  ooncerning  the  island,  it  was 
more  than  2300  stadia  in  length  :  while  Hieronymus  gave  the 
length  as  only  2000  stadia,  and  ^Vrtemidorus,  who  reckoned  the 
circumference  as  only  4100  stadia,  must  have  made  the  length 
much  less.^   Again,  in  regard  to  its  position  with  relation  to 

*  8trabo,  x.  pp.  471,  -175.  All  these  i  were  doubtless  fuundotl  on  Hinerary 
Btatements  (^•atly  exceed  the  troth.     measuiements,  which  wonid  have  been 


Tlif  aotunl  Irnfrtli  of  tlio  i>liui<l.  as 


doe*  not  exceed  HO  6.  miles,  or  1400 
stadia.  The  estfanates  died  by  8tnbo 


particularly  fallaiMoiiH  in  tin'  cti^v  of  an 


measured  on  a  map  in  u  din  ct  line,      ihlaud  of  so  ruggtd  and  uouutainuus  a 


chameter. 
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the  siirrouiiding  coimtries,  he  tolls  us  that  its  soiith-wcstcrn 
extremity,  Cape  Kriu  Metopon,  was  distant  from  the  Cyrciiaica 
two  (lavs  and  two  nip^hts'  voyuf^e,  while  Cape  SamnKmiuni,  the 
eastern  promontory,  was  fonr  days  and  lour  nights'  voyage  from 
Egypt,  but  others  said  only  three  (!).  This  distance  was 
leckoBed  by  some  at  5000  stadia,  by  others  ai  less  (l).^  He 
howeyer  tells  us  mofo  definitely  in  one  place  that  Cape 
Cimanis,  the  N.W.  promoiitoiy  of  the  island,  was  700  stadia 
from  Cape  ]\[alea,  in  another  that  Cape  Sammonium  was 
1000  stadia  from  Bhodes.^  Hero  he  appeals  to  haYe  been 
following  some  better  authorities  and  these  two  last  statements 
are  not  &r  from  the  truth :  and  yet  so  little  real  idea  had  he 
of  the  true  position  of  the  island  that  he  says,  its  eastern  pro- 
montoiy.  Gape  Sammonium,  does  not  project  far  to  the  east  of 
Sunium  (I).*  It  is  evident  either  that  he  never  attempted  to 
reconcile  these  varying  and  ooidticting  statements  so  as  to 
represent  his  own  geogmphical  ideas  upon  a  map,  or  that  he 
solved  the  difficulties  thus  arising  by  some  process  of  which 
he  has  left  us  no  indication. 


Section  2. — Descrij^ive  Geography. — Europe. 

§  1.  In  his  third  book  Strabo  commences  the  particular 
'description  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  beginning 
with  Spain,  to  which  the  whole  of  this  third  book  is  devoted. 
His  description  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  is  marked  at  once 

by  the  chief  merits  as  well  as  the  chief  defects  that  characterize 
his  work  in  general.    We  have  already  seen  how  imperfect 

was  his  idou  of  its  geogra[)hical  form  and  position,  and  how 
distorted  his  conception  of  its  appearance  on  a  map.    JBut  he 


*  Strabo,  x.  p.  475.  exoeodn  2|  degrees.    It  would  have 

•  IMd.  p.  475 ;  it  4,  p.  lOS.  been  n€M«r  the  truth  tn  hate  iaid  that 

'  Ibid.  p.  474,  (nrtpirtirroy  rovlovvlov  Uw  in  ■^fmi  cxtr.  iiiify  <<C  ( 'reta  waS  DOt 

mKb  itob$  ff».    Tlte  diiftirenco  iu  1  far  to  the  tctM  o(  i>uuiutu. 

loDgitode  between  the  two  pninlsnnlljr  | 
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was  wvW  ae<pi;iiiit(  <l  witii  its  lending  <i:«H)graplii('al  features:  the 
great  rivers  that  traversed  it  from  east  to  west,  the  liatis 
(( JuadaKjnivir),  the  Anas  ((Juadiaiia),  the  Tapis,  tlie  During 
(Douro),  jind  the  3Iinius  (.Alinlio) :  as  well  as  the  Iberus  or 
Ebro,  whicli  however  he  considered  as  having  its  course 
parallel  with  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  consequently 
flowing  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro,  and  paiallel  with  the  Pyrenees,  was  a  chain  of  mountaing 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Idubeda»  and  which  he  describes 
as  containing  the  somces  of  the  Tagns  and  Darius.  From  the 
middle  of  this  range  branches  off  another  called  Orospeda 
which  trends  to  the  westward,  and  nltimately  takes  a  turn  to 
the  south.  Beginning  at  first  with  hills  of  moderate  eleyation, 
it  gradoally  rises  in  height  till  it  joins  the  range  that  separates 
the  Talley  of  the  BsBtis  from  the  coast  near  Malaca  (the  Sierra 
Nevada),  which  he  regarded  as  the  main  continuation  of  this 
central  oham,  while  other  parallel  ridges  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Bsstis  contained  the  mines  for  which  Spain  was  so  fSnmons. 
The  Anas  and  the  Ba^is  had  their  sources  near  one  another 
in  the  range  of  Orospeda:  they  are  correctly  described  as 
flowing  at  first  to  the  west  and  then  turning  off  more  towards 
the  south.  Imperfect  as  is  this  outline  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  it  shows  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  country,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  manner  in  which  those  features  determine  the  character* 
and  conf«»rmation  of  its  diflercnt  regions. 

§  2.  The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
adjoining  the  Ocean,  he  correctly  describes  as  occupied  by 
a  tract  of  mountainous  country,  extending  from  the  headland 
of  Nerium  (Cape  Finisterre)  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees : 
and  the  nations  inhabiting  this  <jiiarter,  the  Callaici,  Asturcs 
and  Gantabri,  which  had  but  lately  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  were  still  lawless  and  predatory  tribes, 
living  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  The  account  given  of 
their  habits  of  life  and  customs,  which  must  have  been  taken 
by  Strabo  from  previous  writers,  may  probably  refer  to  a  period 
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somewhat  earlier  than  that  at  w  hich  he  wrote,  but  it  is  at  all 
events  eiirious  and  interesting.  Some  of  their  peculiarities 
were  indeed,  as  he  himself  remarks,  common  also  to  the  Gauls 
as  well  as  to  the  Thracians  and  Scythians,*  and  were  probably 
inherent  in  their  mode  of  life  and  the  stage  of  semi-civilization 
in  which  they  found  themselTeSy  rather  than  belonging  to  them 
as  a  race.  The  Lusitanians  on  the  west,  from  the  promontory 
of  the  Artabri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagos,  partook  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  same  characteristics,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  and  fertile  districts  having  gradually  been  compelled 
by  the  continued  incoislons  of  their  ruder  neighbours  to  adopt 
their  warlike  and  desultory  habits:  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hither  province,  as  it  had  long  been  called/  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  were  in  a  much  more  dvilized 
state,  and  even  the  Oeltiberian  tribes  of  the  interior,  which 
had  cost  the  Bomans  such  repeated  and  long  continued  efforts 
to  subdue  them,  were  gradually  settling  down  under  the  in« 
fiuence  of  Roman  civilization  and  of  the  numerous  Roman 
colonies  that  hud  been  established  among  them.  The  {)rovince 
of  Ba'ticn  on  tlie  other  hand,  which  was  occupied  principally 
by  the  Turdetuni  in  the  valley  of  the  Boetis,  and  the  Bastelani 
between  them  and  th<'  sea  coast,  was  not  only  completely 
tninquil  and  civilize(l,  but  had  become  Romanized  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  almost  entirely  laid  aside  the  use  of  the 
native  language,  and  adopted  Latin  in  its  stead.* 

This  result  was  mainly  owing  to  the  great  natural  fertility  of 
the  country.  Strabo  can  indeed  hardly  find  words  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  richness  of  Turdetania»  the  modem  Andalusia, 
which  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  proverbial  for  its  wealth, 
under  the  name  of  Tartessus,'  and  had  continued  to  enjoy  the 

•  iii.  4,  p.  105.  I      '  SUabo,  iii  2,p.  161. 

*  The  dUtinction  between  the  two       *  See  the  weli-ltiMnni  pnssge  of 


provinces  had  been  establLsheil  from  bd 
early  period,  and  atill  aubsisted  in  the 
time  of  Stnho  ( iii.  4.  p.  186),  though, 
M  he  obi«<^rv€'8,  the  political  limits  of 
the  diviaiooa  fluctuated  fran  time  to 
tima 


Ilcrodohi.^  (i.  1C3),  and  those  quoted 
from  other  writers  by  Strabo  (iii.  % 
%  13,  pp.  150,  151).  In  Stnibo'a  time 
the  ufline  hnJ  h>0(^»me  qiiitr  ilde, 
and  he  hiuiself  pointa  oat  ita  fluctuating 
■sd  unoertein  ue  by  aarltev  writora^ 


VOL.  II.  R 
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same  pre-eminence  under  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and 

Komans.  It  not  only  pro<luced  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  great 
abundance,  but  wool  of  lirst-rate  excellonce,^  honey,  wax,  pitch, 
kermes,  and  vennilion  (cinnabar) ;  while  the  sea-coast  furnished 
salt-lish  in  quantities  equal  to  that  of  the  Euxiue.  The  mouths 
of  the  rivers  and  the  estuaries  formed  by  the  iictiou  of  the  tides 
gave  peculiar  advantage  for  the  ex])ort  of  these  various  com- 
modities :  hence  an  active  and  constant  trade  was  carried  on, 
and  the  ships  of  Turdetania  that  S4iiled  from  thence  to  Dicas- 
archia  and  Ostia — the  two  ports  of  Home — ^were  the  largest  of 
all  that  were  seen  in  tliose  great  centres  of  commeirce/ 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  varied  sources  of  wealth,  Strabo 
dwells  above  all  upon  the  extraoidinary  mineral  riches  of  this 
fitTonred  tract.  In.  this  respect  indeed  the  south  of  Spain 
enjoyed  a  reputation  in  ancient  times  similar  to  that  of  Mexico 
or  Peru  down  to  our  own  day.  Gtold,  silyer,  brass  (copper), 
and  iron  were  found  in  quantities,  as  well  as  of  a  quality, 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Qold  was  not  only 
obtained  by  digging,  but  by  simple  washing.  The  other  metals 
were  all  derived  from  mines;  and  these  were  worked  prin- 
cipally in  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Baetis,  and 
extending  from  thence  towards  New  Carthago:  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  silver  mines  iK'iug  in  the  immediate  ueigh- 
bourlioo<l  of  that  city.  In  the  t'mw.  of  I'olybius  these  had 
given  employment  to  4(l,(>()0  workmen,  and  were  sjiid  to  havo 
yielded  2r).U()(>  drachms  (aljout  £1K)0)  a  day ;  but  in  Strabo's 
time  the  mines  had  })assed  into  th<'  hands  of  private  personSy 
and  the  produce  had  apparently  fallen  off.^ 


•ome  of  whom  applied  it  to  the  wlmle 
ooantxy,  aome  to  «  town,  sonic  t<>  u 
river.  The  last  was  unquestionahly 
the  Bamo  with  the  lioitia  or  Guudul- 
quivir. 

*  S«i  hiphly  yfiii*  the  wool  of  tliia 
part  i»t'  Spuiij  valut  il,  that,  us  he  iissuri'.-* 
lis,  rams  for  bretiling  purposes  had 
}n  <  ti  known  to  fetoU  m  much  as  a  tal«nt 
each. 

«  iiL8,|6^|».145. 


•  Strabo,  ill  2,  §§  8-10,  p.  146.  It 
is  amusing  to  Una  him  noticing  among 
otluT  a'lviintapi'8  of  Turiletunia,  its 
fn  edoin  from  all  destructive  wild  lieaata 
'ru-y  oKfdfyluy  e-nplm^),  exoefft  rdhbUt  (!), 
wliich  Bl»oun*U'd  so  much  in  all  parts 
of  Spiiin  n.-t  to  do  gn  at  damage  to  the 
crops.  Thcywi  re  killed  bjf  means  of 
forrota  [yaXas  i^pmO.  tlio  UBO  of  which 
he  deticribt-s  exactly  ati  it  is  practised 
atth(*pKaeiitday(Ik§6).  Heidtttai 
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§  3.  It  is  remarkable,  that  tliroughout  his  description  both 
of  the  natural  productioiiB  and  physical  peculiarities  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  manners  and  enstoms  of  its  inhabitants^  Stzabo 
appeals  to  haye  relied  almost  ezdnsiYely  upon  Greek  autho- 
rities, his  statements  being  derived  principally  from  Polybins» 
Artemidoros,  and  Posldonins.  He  indeed  speaks  in  one 
passage'  in  yery  disparaging  terms  of  the  Boman  writers  in 
general,  whom  he  accuses  of  doing  little  bat  copy  the  Greeks ; 
bat  it  seems  impossible  tiiat  theii  historians,  in  relating  their 
long^sontinned  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  shoold  not  haye  con- 
tributed many  facts  to  the  geugmphy  of  the  country.  The 
construction  of  roads  in  all  directions  through  Spain,  and  the 
itineraries  which  must  certainly  have  existed  in  liis  day  of  the 
stations  and  distances  along  these,  would  also  have  furnished 
most  valuable  materials  to  a  ge()grapher  that  was  able  to  appre- 
ciate them.  But  no  attemi)t  is  made  by  Strabo  to  tnni  to 
account  these  sources  of  information.  I'he  only  instance  in 
which  he  especially  refers  to  the  Eoman  campaiirus  is  that  of 
D.  Brutus  Callaicus  against  the  Lusitanians,  and  the  particulars 
of  this  he  probably  leanit  from  I'olybius.'  Even  where  he 
adyerts  to  the  construction  by  the  Bomans  of  a  great  highway 
ftom  the  Pyrenees  through  Tarraco  and  Saguntum  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bietica,  and  thence  on  to  Corduba  and  Gadf  s.  he 
giyes  no  account  of  the  distances ;  and  contents  himself  w  ith 
telling  us  that  Julius  Gassar  accomplished  the  journey  firom 
Rome  to  his  camp  at  Obulco  on  his  way  to  Munda  in  twenty- 
seyen  days.' 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  names  of  towns  and  of  the  natiye 


on  this  ocoftMon  the  well-known  story  |     *  Ibid.  4,  p.  1C6. 
of  the  iniial.itaiits  of  the  (Jymnosian        '  iii.      p.  l.Vi.    Tho  oarapftignB  of 


l^lauds  (Iviza  and  Formenleru),  itaviag 
■ent  a  depntetion  to  the  Boman  govcm- 
itiefit  to  represent  that  they  were  abso- 


D.  BriituH  agniiuit  the  Lu^iitanians  and 
CallaiVi  or  Gallioriaiia,  by  which  he 
earned  the  surname  of  Callaicus,  took 


lutely  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  tho  placo  in  b.c.  188-185,  a  few  yean  only 
mnltttude  of  these  animals.  Whathai>-  [  before  Polybius  was  in  Si«iin  with  hia 

friend  Soipio  during  the  Numantine 
War. 


pcnod  in  the  island  of  Torto  Santo 
after  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese 
•hows  that  this  may  have  been  no 


•  iii.i»$9,p.l60. 
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tribes  in  Spain,  »Stmbo  has  made  a  judicious  selection,  and 
must  have  followed  j^ood  authorities,  as  almost  all  tho  names 
he  mentioiiB  aie  well  known  from  other  sources,  and  must  have 
been  places  of  some  importance.  At  the  same  time  ho  avoids 
the  error  into  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  subsequently  fell,  of 
loading  their  pages  with  obscnre  and  insignificant  names.  He 
indeed  adds  some  judicious  remarks*  on  the  proneness  of 
geographical  as  well  as  historical  wiiten  to  bestow  the  title  of 
towns  and  cities  on  places  that  were,  in  &ct»  mere  TiUagea.  It 
was  thus  that  some  writers  asserted  that  there  were  more  than 
a  thousand  ciiiet  (woXrc?)  in  Spain ;  and  even  Polybtns  affimed 
that  Tiberius  Gracchns  took  or  destroyed  three  hnndied  mUm 
in  Celtiberia  alone.  This  exaggeration,  as  he  points  ont»  was 
the  more  inexcnsable  in  the  case  of  Spain,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  for  the  most  part  lived  wholly  in  Tillages,  and  the 
barren  and  rujj^ed  character  of  the  country  was  ill  adapted  to 
the  formation  of  towns.* 

§  4.  In  the  last  section  of  the  third  l>ook  Stral»o  treats  of  the 
islands  adjacent  to  Spain,  and  deseriln's  at  some  leiiixth  the 
Balearic  Ishmds,  as  well  as  the  neighlKniring  Pitynsa\  Imtli  of 
which  were  in  his  day  well  known:  the  former  especially 
havinj?  received  two  Koman  colonies.  He  then  trives  a  lontr 
account  of  (Jadeira  ((Jades),  which  was  still  at  this  period  one 
of  the  most  important  emporia  of  commerce  in  the  world  j  and 
enters  into  somewhat  idle  disquisitions  as  to  its  relations  with 
the  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia,  the  abode  of  king  Gen^ones. 
In  conclusion,  he  mentions  the  celebrated  Cassiterides,  which 
he  describes  as  ten  in  number,  lying  close  together,  but  far  out 
to  sea  to  the  north  of  the  port  of  the  Artabri,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  a  wider  extent  of  sea  than  that  between  Gknd 

•  Stra>>o,  iii.  4,  §      p.  Ifi3.  I  a  Greek  or  It  iliHH,  im,l  ovm  at  tho 

*  It  seems  strange  to  m  at  first  to  I  pres^mt  day  a  rLXjcut  writer  spt  uks  of 
find  the  broad  oom-growing  plains  of  1  the  traeklesa,  lonely,  wind-blown 
Old  and  Ntw  Castile  incliuled  in  this  plains"  of  Ciistilo  as  much  oxpostxi  to 
character,  as  wild  and  barriu  regions,  di'  uglit,  notwitlustjindiug  the  fertility 
Fupimrtin^'  hilt  n  scanty  population,  of  the  soil,  and  thiDly'pea|iled  in  oon- 
But  their  iDoloment  cUnwte  was  alone  aeqaenoeu 

•nffleient  to  prodnoe  this  impression  to 
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and  Britain.'  The  inhabitants  are  descril^ed  as  wearing  long 
black  garments,  and  walking  about  with  long  wands  in  their 
hands,  looking  like  the  Fnries  of  tragedy.  They  traded  in  tin 
and  lead,  in  exc]iang;e  for  which  they  received  pottery,  salt,  and 
bronze  yeaaels.  The  trade  with  these  islands  had  for  a  long 
time  been  confined  to  the  PhoBnicians  from  Gades,  bat  had 
been  opened  ont  to  the  Bomans  by  P.  Ciassns,  who  Tisited 
tiiem  in  person,  and  from  that  time  the  interoourse  was  carried 
on  briskly.* 

It  is  remaricable  that  he  says  nothing,  either  here  or  else- 
where, of  the  proximity  of  the  Tin  Islands  to  Britain  :*  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  them  only  with  reference  to  Spain,  and 
in  connexion  with  Gkules,  from  whence  the  trade  with  them  had 

originally  been  carried  on. 

§  5.  The  fuurth  book  is  devoted  to  Gaul,  JJiitain  and  the 
Alps.  His  idetis  concerning  the  form  and  position  of  Gaul 
have  already  Ixcn  explained,  and  we  have  seen  how  widely 
they  departe(l  from  the  tmth.  But  erroiioous  as  were  his 
notions  in  a  strictly  ^geographical  sense,  he  was,  as  in  the  ease 
of  Spain,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the 
country,  the  nations  that  inhabited  it,  and  the  main  geogra- 
phical features  that  determined  its  conformation.  Jk'sides  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  he  describes  the  Cemmenus  (Ceveunes) 
as  a  chain  of  mountains,  branching  off  from  the  Pyrenees,  at 
right  angles,  and  extending  to  the  centre  of  Gaul,  where  it 
gndnaily  sank  into  the  plain.  He  mentions  also  the  Jura, 


•  iii.  5,  §  11,  p.  175.  ai  St  KoTTiT*- 
ftt§9  i4tca  fi4p  flaty  KciKToi  8'  iyyvs  AXArj- 
\tep  irphs  &pKTov  Tov  TCtfv  ^Afrdfiptnf 
KifAtyos  wf Kciyiai. 

•  Ibid.  p.  17B.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  tbat  this  Publins  CrasMUS  is 
tbe  sanie  as  the  lieutenMut  of  Cajaar, 
who  subdued  the  Ariiiorican  tribes  in 
Gaol,  and  visited  tbu  shores  of  the 
Western  Ocean  (Caisar,  B.  Q.  il.  341 : 
but  it  is  stmii^'L-  that  if  Stm)>u  hud 
•coeM  (o  tbe  information  which  he  col- 
lected, he  ahoidd  atiU  oonneot  the  Cn^ 
«tericlea  with  l^iain»  instuul  of  Gaol  or 


Britain. 

*  It  may  be  remembered  that  no  men- 
I  tion  of  the  C'assitcrides  is  found  in 

Cifisar.    In  another  passuge  indeed  (ii. 

5,  p.  120X  8trabo  speaks  of  them  as 

lying  in  the  open  sea  north  of  the 
'  Artabri,  *'in  about  the  same  latitude 

as  Britain:"  rqcoi  vcXciyuu,  mot^ 
I  BpcTTorac^  wmt  kkIim  UMfi^CNH.  the 
I  sonth-westem  angle  of  wnidi  he  to* 

gardetl  as  facing  the  Pyrenees  !  But 
I  this  very  phrase  evidently  excludes 
I  the  suj^position  that  they  were  fai  ite 
■  immediate  Ticinity. 
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under  the  name  of  lourusios,  and  describes  it  as  separating:  the 
Helvetii  from  the  Sequani,  wlio  inhabited  the  re<;ion  known  in 
modern  times  as  Franehe  Conite.'*    With  the  Khone  and  its 
tributaries  he  ^\as  wrW  acquainted,  and  (k'seribes  very  eor- 
rectly  tlie  eonfluenre  of  the  Dubis  (Doubs)  with  tbe  Arar 
(Saone),  and  that  of  the  hitter  river  witli  tlie  iUione,  but  he 
erroneously  supposed  both  the  Arar  and  tlie  Dubis — as  well  »is 
the  Sequana  (Seine) — to  take  their  rise  in  the  Alps — showing 
how  vague  was  his  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  different 
mountain-chailis  in  this  part  of  Gauh*    He  was  familiar  also, 
as  already  mentioned,  with  the  great  rivers  that  Howed  into 
the  Ocean — the  Garonne,  Loiie,  and  Seine — all  of  which  he 
oonoeived  to  flow,  in  a  general  ^vay,  from  south  to  north, 
parallel  with  the  Khino  and  the  Pyrenees.    And  ho  was  folly 
alive  to  the  remarkable  advantages  derived  by  Gaul  from  the 
fEUsilities  of  internal  oommunication  afforded  by  these  riyeniy 
which  approached  so  near  to  each  other  that  a  very  short 
passage  over  land  was  needed  from  the  Sadne  to  the  Seine  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Bhone  to  the  Loire  on  the  other.* 
These  fiMsilities  were  in  his  time  turned  extensively  to  aoconnt : 
and  a  flourishing  transit  trade  was  canied  on  from  the  ports  on 
the  Ocean  to  those  of  Narbo  and  Massilia  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.  Burdigala  (Iferdeaux)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne 
was  already  an  important  emi)orium  of  trade.    The  nanus  of 
the  sea  ports  at  the  mouths  of  the  other  two  gnat  rivers,  the 
Loire  an«l  the  Seine,  Strabo  has  unfortunately  omitted  to  men- 
tion.   Corbilo,  which  had  formerly  been  the  chief  port  on  the 
Loire,*  had  in  his  time  ceased  to  i  xist. 

§  6.  His  description  of  the  Koman  l*rovinee,  or  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  as  it  was  now  beginning  to  be  called,  is  minute  and 
accurate,  an<l  he  clearly  points  out  the  diflerenco  of  its  climate, 
which  distinguished  it  from  other  jmrts  of  Gaul,  and  more 
nearly  approached  to  that  of  Italy.'  With  the  rest  of  Gaol  his 


•  iv.  3.  ^  4.  p.  193. 

*  iv.  3,  4  2,  p.  192. 
'  iv.  1.  §  14.  n.  189. 


See  Chapter  XV H.  p.  19. 

*  i y.  p.  1 78.  The  whole  of  the  N«r> 
boDitifl  (he  eays)  pro<hicoR  tho  same 


•  Polyb.  ap.  Btrab.  iv.  2.  §  1,  p.  190.  •  fruits  us  Italy.   But  us  you  udvaucc  to 
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acquaintance  was  coinparatively  superficial,  but  he  liad  here 
an  excellent  authority  before  him  in  Ciesar,  of  whose  Com- 
mentaries he  made  great  use,  and  whom  he  generally  follows 
in  regard  to  the  names  and  divisions  of  the  Gaulish  tril)es.  A 
more  recent  authority  was  indeed  available  in  his  time  in  the 
inscription  on  the  altar  at  I^yons  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus 
by  the  combined  nations  of  Uaul,  and  which  bore  the  names  of 
sixty  tribes  or  states  (civitates).^  But  Strabo  does  not  appear 
to  bave  derived  any  assistance  from  the  materials  fumisbed 
by  tbis  document.  Nor  do  we  find  bim  making  any  use, 
for  ibe  purposes  of  bis  geograpbical  description,  of  tbe  Unes  of 
load  wbicb  tbe  Romans  bad  abeady  constructed  tbrougb  tbe 
country :  tbougb  be  bimself  tells  us  tbat  Agiippa  bad  made 
four  Bucb  lines  of  bighway,  all  proceeding  from  Lugdunum 
(Lyons)  as  a  coatre.  Tbe  first  of  tbese  proceeded  tbrougb  tbe 
Cerennes  to  tbe  Santones  and  Aquitania;  tbe  second  led  to 
the  Rhine ;  tbe  third  to  the  shores  of  tbe  Ocean,  adjoining  the 
territory  of  the  Bellovaci  and  Ambiani ;  and  the  fourth  to  the 
Narlxjnitis  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia.*  From  thence 
another  line  branohed  off  by  Tarasco  to  Nemausus  and  Narlx>, 
and  thence  to  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  last  he 
describes  minutely,  as  well  as  another  branch  proceeding  from 
Tarasco  through  the  land  of  the  Vocontii  to  Kbrodunum 
(Embrun),  and  thence  over  the  Mont  (Jenevre  to  Ocelum  in 
Italy.^  This  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes 
over  the  Alps.  But  his  accurate  details  concerning  these 
roads  tbrough  the  Eoman  province,  wbicb  bad  existed  long 
before,  render  tbe  absence  of  tbem  in  regard  to  tbe  great 
central  lines  tbe  more  striking. 
Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  bis  knowledge  of  tbe  parts  of 

the  north,  and  to  Mount  Ccmmenus,  '  altar  is  again  referred  to  by  Dion  Cns- 

the  oountiy  oewses  to  produce  olives  sius  (liv.  82),  by  Suetuuiiu  {Claud.  2), 

■]idflga,thmighotherthtnKBttillgrow.  ,  mdhy  JnYmai  (Sat.  Ir.ny.  thifortn- 

As  you  advftiico,  farther,  thr  vine  also  natoly  n<>  n-oord  lins  f "  t-n  pramvod  tO 

does  not  readily  ripeu  iU  fruit.   But  us  of  the  iutRribtd  namcH. 

tb«  whole  country  bears  oom,  miUet,  1  *  iv.  6,  §  11,  p.  208. 

•comg.  and  all  kinds  of  cattle.  *  iT.  1,  §  8^  ppw  178^  179. 
'  Strabo,  iv.      §  2,  p.  1U2.    Thiti  ' 
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Gaul  adjoining  the  Ocean  ma  very  imperfect:  the  Yagueness 
and  generality  of  his  notices  of  this  part  of  the  oonntry  con* 
trasts  strongly  with  the  detailed  accuracy  of  his  description  of 
the  regions  adjuoent  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  rvrenees. 
The  only  exce  ption  is  with  regard  to  the  Veneti,  of  \\hose 
naval  power  and  the  construction  of  their  ships  he  <^ives  a  full 
account ;  but  this  is  taken  directly  from  Ca\sar/  Of  the  other 
Arinoricau  tribes  he  mentions  only  the  Osisniii,  wlioni  he  iden- 
tities with  the  Ostimii  of  Pytheas,  and  states  that  they  dwelt 
upon  a  ]>romontory  })rojecting  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
sea,  but  not  to  the  extent  maintained  by  that  writer,  and  those 
who  followed  him.  It  is  evident  that  Strabo  had  here  no 
correct  information,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  real  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  Armoncan  promontory.  He  apparently  con* 
ceiyed  the  Veneti,  who,  as  he  learned  from  Ctesar,  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Britain,  to  be  situated  opposite  to 
that  island.^ 

§  7.  With  regard  to  the  diyision  of  Gaul  he  begins  by  stating 
in  accordance  with  Caesar  that  it  was  divided  into  three 
nations,  the  Aqnitanians,  the  Celts  or  Ganls  properly  so  called, 
and  the  Belgsa.  The  Aquitanians  were,  as  he  jnstly  obeerres^ 
a  wholly  distinct  people  from  the  Celts,  and  more  nearly 
resembled  the  Iberians.  In  this  ethnographical  sense  they 
were  bounded  by  the  Garonne  to  the  north :  but  in  the  reor^ 
ganisation  of  Gaul  by  Augustus,  that  emperor  had  extended 
the  limits  of  Aquitania  to  the  Loire,  thus  uniting  fourteen 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin  with  the  Aquitanians  properly  so  caUed. 
The  rest  of  Graul  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Ghillla  Lug- 
duueusis  and  Bclgica :  but  Strabo  differs  from  all  other  writers 


*  It.  4,  §  1,  p.  19L  Compare  Cnaar,  Himia,  qux  contra  eat  regione*  fomta 
B.  O.    IS.  «if,  areenont  *'  (B.  G.  flL  9).  Thero  it 

•  Strabo,  iv.  4,  §  1.  He  may  in  part  nctliin^j  in  C/P'^ar  to  .-Imw  wli.  thrr  he 
have  been  mialed  by  Caaar's  expretfion,  was  uc<|uaiiited  with  the  couligiu-atiua 
wliera,  dPker  enanerating  tlie  maritinie  of  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
Tifitions  tlmt  ;«ont  auxiliary  forces  to  the  mandy  ;  he  twict-  inontion.^  the  name 
Veneti,  iiirlnding  the  Osismii  and  of  the  Osismii  anionj;  the  Armorican 
Lexovii,  as  well  as  th*'  Mnrini  and  tribes,  but  with  no  further  indication 
Mtoap&i*  he  adds,  "aiuilia  ux  Brit-  of  their  position  {B.  G.iLM;  vii.  75). 
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in  extending  the  latter  province  along  the  shoros  of  the  Ocean 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  those  of  the  Loire,  so  as  to 
indude  the  Yeneti  and  Osismii  among  the  Belgic  tril)es.*  This 
is  probably  an  enor,  but  Stralx)  himself  remarks  that  the  geo- 
grapher does  not  require  to  take  much  pains  with  legaid  to 
the  merely  political  and  administratiye  diyisions  of  countries 
where  these  do  not  coincide  with  natural  bonndaiieB. 

His  account  of  the  manners  and  oostoms  of  the  Qaxda,  as 
well  as  of  their  reUgions  rites  and  ceremoniesy  is  taken  almost 
entirely  from  Ctesar,  bnt  with  the  addition  of  some  circum- 
stances of  more  dnbions  anthentidty,  which  he  derived  from 
Posidonins,  Artemidoms,  and  other  Greek  authorities.  He 
adds  however  that  the  Gauls  were  rapidly  becoming  ciyilized, 
and  imitating  the  Roman  manners,  as  well  as  adopting  their 
hmgurtge.  This  change  had  already  taken  place  to  a  great 
extent  ill  the  Jtoman  province,  or  Narlx)nitis,  where  the  native 
tribes  had  been  stiinulat<*d  by  the  example  of  the  ^lassaliots, 
and  begun  even  to  devote  their  attention  to  litrratuif  and 
study  :  and  it  was  from  thence  extending  itself  by  degrees  into 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Gaul.' 

§  8.  Of  liritain  lie  had  very  little  knowledge  beyond  what 
he  derived  from  Caesar.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  erro- 
neously conceivccl  tlie  south  coast  of  Britain  to  extend  opposite 
to  that  of  Gaul,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  that  the  interval  was  throughout  much  the  same,  so  that 
the  distance  was  not  much  greater  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Garonne  and  the  JLioire  than  from  those  of  the  Seine  and 
Bhine.  But  the  nearest  point,  he  correctly  adds»  was  from  the 
Portus  Itius,  in  the  land  of  the  Morini,  from  whence  Cosar 
sailed  on  his  expedition  to  the  island:  the  distance  at  this 
pdnt  bdng  only  320  stadia.  It  is  strange  however  that  he 
altogether  rejects  the  statements  of  Cssar  with  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  island,  and  regards  the  side  opposite  to 
Gaul — tlie  length  of  which  he  estimates  at  the  utmost  at 


*  Stnbo,  L  c. 
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5000  stadia — as  the  longest  side  of  I»ritain,  instead  of  being, 
as  Cfi'sar  had  des('ril)ed  it,  and  lis  it  really  is,  l»y  ninch  the 
shortest.'^  He  eonsetjuently  gave  to  the  island  a  very  incon- 
siderable extension  towards  the  north,  so  as  to  brinir  its  most 
northerly  portions  into  tlie  same  latitude  as  the  mouths  of  the 
iiorysthenes,  and  only  8700  stadia,  or  X'kji  degrees  of  latitude 
north  of  the  Strait  of  the  Columns.' 

No  attempt  had  been  made  since  the  time  of  Ca-sar  to 
subjugate  Britain,  but  the  native  princes  had  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  a  consider- 
able commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  island.  Among  the 
products  exported  from  thence  8trabo  enumerates  gold  and 
silver  as  well  as  iron,  but  makes  no  mention  of  tin :  besides 
these,  he  says,  it  furnished  com,  cattle,  hides  and  slaTes,  and 
dogs  for  the  chase  of  a  very  fine  breed.  The  climate  was 
milder  than  that  of  Gaul,  but  yery  subject  to  mists^  so  that 
even  in  bright  weather  the  sun  was  only  Tisible  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  day.^ 

leme  or  Ireland  he  conceived,  as  has  been  already  men* 
tioned,  and  as  he  himself  repeatedly  states,  to  be  situated  to 
the  north  of  Britain.  Its  length  was  greater  than  its  breadth, , 
but  he  does  not  give  an  estimate  of  either:  nor  docs  he  in  this 
plaee  say  anything  of  its  distanee  from  iJritain.  J>ut  he  else- 
where states  that  the  interval  was  not  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty.^ lie  however  ri'ganhMl  it  as  the  most  northern  of 
all  known  lands,  and  as  barely  liabitaMc  on  aeeonnt  of  the 
cold.^  Of  its  inhabitants  little  was  known :  tliey  were  Siiid 
to  be  mere  savages,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  and  holding 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  their  women.   Bui  Strabo  himself 


•  Strabo,  i.  4.  §3,  p.  Cr! ;  iv.  5,  {1,  '  7hy  'i*p*'V*'ovKtTiyvtipifu>r,w6(ropi0Tts 
p.  199.  tiee  Chapter  XIX.  p.  127.  ,  Again,  ia  another  rrgirrgtt  iiL 

•  Id.  it  5,  §  78,  pp.  114. 115.  i  p.  72),  he  tells  nt  that  lerne  was  not 
'  Id.  iv.  5,  §i:  2,       Ill  another  pas-  uk'Tv  than  5U00  btjuliii  distant  jrotn 

aagu  (ii.  5,  p.  115;  he  tclU  xia  that  the  1  Gaul:  a  atatenient  that  he  muiit  have 

BomanM  purposely  refrained  frooi  eon-  |  fimnd  some  diffleulty  in  reoooeiltng 

qiR'rin<;  the  ii<hind.  in  onler  to  avoid  1  with  hi.-<i  own  flyatcin. 

the  cx]M.*ut»u  (if  uiatutuiuiug  it.  *  Sue  the  paaaagos  cited  in  nute  to 

•  ii.  6,  §  8,  p.  115.  rh  I*  iitttttp  M  |  p.  m 
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adds  that  he  had  no  trustworthy  authorities  for  these  facts. 
The  other  ishinds  arouud  Britain  he  treats  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  mentions  Thule  only  to  repeat  liis  disbeiiet'  ul'  the 
account  of  it  that  hail  U^cn  ^ivcn  by  Pytlieas.* 

§  iK  lie  next  returns  to  sfx  ak  of  the  Alps,  liis  knowh'd;ij^e  of 
which  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  parent  advance  upon  that 
of  Polybius.     Indeed  the  recent  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 
tribes  under  Augustus,  and  the  frequent  communication  ^eld 
by  the  Bomans  with  their  Transalpine  provinces,  had  necessarily 
led  to  a  much  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  mountains. 
Hence  Strabo  is  not  only  able  to  give  ns  many  interestii^ 
particulars  concerning  the  different  nations  inhabiting  the 
Alps  and  a  correct  description  of  their  localities^  but  his 
account  of  the  mountain  chain  itself  shows  a  clear  idea  of  its 
general  form  and  confignration,  and  of  the  riyers  that  flowed 
from  it.  Thus  he  describes  the  Alps  as  forming  a  great  cnrre 
having  its  concave  side  turned  towards  the  plains  of  Italy,  its 
centre  in  the  land  of  the  Salassians,  and  its  two  extremities 
bending  round,  the  one  by  Mount  Oora,  and  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  other  along  the  sea  coast  of  Liguria  to  Crenoa, 
where  they  join  the  Apennines.'    In  another  passage*  he  fixes 
the  termination  of  the  Maritime  Alps  with  more  pn'cision  ut 
Vada  Sabbata  (TWo),  2()0  stadia  from  Genoa,  which  almost 
exactly  coincides  with  the  view  generally  adopted  by  modern 
geographers.     The  highest  summits  of  the  whole  range  he 
supposes  to  be  those  in  the  land  of  the  ^Icdulli  (between  the 
Mont  Genevre  and  the  Tetit  St.  Bernard),  where  the  direct 
ascent  of  the  mountains  was  said  to  be  not  less  than  100  stadia 
and  the  descent  on  the  other  side  into  Italy  the  same  distance. 
Here  among  the  hollows  of  th(^  mountains  was  a  lake,  and  two 
sources,  from  one  of  wkich  flowed  the  Druentia  (Durance)  into 
Gaul  to  join  the  Khone;  from  the  other  the  Durias  (Dora)  to 

«  Bimbo,  IT.  5,  |  5,  p.  201.  Of  the  ,  tho  group  of  the  Britaimfci  lakndg  (lee 

CJMgiteriilcs  he  had  alrt-atly  »iM>kon.  in   i  above,  p.  24.'i). 
eonnection  with  Spain,  and  eviduutly        *  v.  1,  §  3,  p.  211. 
did  not  regard  them  as  belonging  to  |     '  iv.  6,  §  1,  p.  202. 
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join  tlu'  Po.'  That  river  itself  had  its  sources  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, but  at  a  lower  level,  and  was  swelled  in  its  course 
by  the  junction  of  many  tributaries.*  In  like  manner  he  tells 
us  correctly  that  the  Rhone  and  the  Ehine  had  their  sources 
near  to  one  another  in  the  ^louut  Adula  ('A8ou\a'?)  ;^ — the  only 
distinctive  appellation  of  any  particular  group  whicli  he  men- 
tions— and  that  they  each  formed  a  large  lake  in  their  course 
lower  down.^  lie  was  also  aware  of  the  true  source  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  well  describes  as  lying  in  a  detached  ridge 
of  mountains,  beyond  the  lihine  and  its  lake»  adjoining  the 
^ucvi  and  the  Heicynian  Forest^ 

With  the  eastern  eztrendty  of  the  Alps,  where  the  chain 
sweeps  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  he  was  also  well 
aoquunted,  and  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  commerce  that 
was  carried  on  in  his  day  over  the  Mount  Ocra — which  he 
correctly  describes  as  the  lowest  part  of  the  Alps — tnm, 
Aquileia  to  a  place  called  Nauportus  or  Pamportus  on  the 
Save.  It  was  by  this  route  that  Italian  goods  were  conveyed 
into  Pannonia  and  the  other  countries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.^  The  other  mountnineers  of  the  Alps  also  canned  on 
some  trade  with  Italy,  bringing  down  resin,  pitch,  wax,  honey, 
and  cheese.  In  his  time  they  were  become  tran(|iiil  subjects 
of  Rome,  and  had  laid  aside  the  predatory  habits  wliicli  they 
had  practised  for  centuries. 

§  10.  Augustus,  who  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  had  also,  he  tells  us,  bestowed  great  pains 
upon  the  construction  of  roads  through  their  country  :  and  had 
rendered  these  practicable  for  carriages,  wherever  tke  natural 
dilBculties  were  not  too  great*   iStill  the  number  of  high 

*  iv.  6,  §  5,  pp.  203,  204.  fonned  by  the  Rhino,  though  it  had 

*  Ibid.  p.  204.  recently  attracted  attention  during  the 

*  Ibid.  4  6,  p.  204.  He  adds  that  tlie  ,  oamptaga  of  Tiberius  against  the  Yin- 
AdoM  ( Adda>  wbieh  fonnad  fhe  Lalte  dellei,  had  aetually  establighed  « 
Lariu8,  Iiad  its  soimea  In  the  mum  ■  naval  station  uii  the  only  i.slimd  ilcoii- 
mountain  group.  '  tains  (Strabo,  vii.  1,  §  5,  p.  *£i2\, 

*  Of  these  he  mm  well  aeqtudnted  ■  W.  0.  §  9 ;  rii.  1,  §  5. 
with  the  nnini'  of  ti  n-  Lake  LeraannH,  ■  iv.     4;  10,  p.  208. 
through  which  tiie  lihone  flowed ;  but  |     *  iv.  6,  §  6,  p.  204. 
appareoUy  knew  no  name  for  the  lake 
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roads  thus  opened  was  but  small.  Of  the  two  passes  leading 
from  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  to  Lugdunum,  the  one  through 
the  Centrones  (the  Little  St  Bernard)  which  was  the  longer 
and  more  circuitous  was  available  for  carriages,  the  other 
aciosB  the  Pennine  Alps  (the  Great  SL  Bernard)  was  moie 
direct,  but  naixow  and  steeps  and  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
The  road  through  the  Graian  Alps,  and  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Ck>ttiQS  (the  Mont  QeDhyief  was  apparently  also  open  to 
carriages,  and  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  in  the 
Boman  times.  Ko  mention  is  found  of  any  other  pass  between 
the  Great  St  Bernard  and  that  through  the  Rhniians  (the 
Brenner  pass  in  the  Tyrol)  which  from  its  comparatiye  &oility 
must  have  been  frequented  in  all  times.  But  Strabo,  with  a 
want  of  method  often  found  in  his  work,  while  censuring 
Pulyljiiis  for  noticing  only  four  passes  across  the  Alps,  has 
omitted  to  give  us  any  reguhir  enumeration  of  those  known 
and  l'it'([U('nted  in  his  own  day.  He  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  natural  tliHicuIties  of  these  passes,  the  frightful  chasms  and 
giddy  precipices  along  which  the  narrow  roads  had  to  be 
carried,  as  well  as  the  avalanches  of  snow,  which  were,  capable 
of  carrying  away  whole  companies  of  travellers  at  once.  These 
he  aschbes  wiih  remarkable  precision  to  the  sliding  of  g^reat 
masses  of  snow,  congealed  by  successive  frosts,  one  oyer  the 
other.* 

§  11.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  devoted  to  the  description 
of  Italy  and  the  adjoining  islands,  with  which  he  was  of  course 
well  acquainted,  and  for  the  topography  of  which  he  had  abun- 
dant materiab  at  his  command.  We  haye  already  seen  how 
enoneous  was  his  conception  of  the  true  position  and  configu- 
ration of  the  peninsula,  as  it  would  be  represented  on  a  map ; 
but  with  its  general  features  he  was  naturally  familiar,  and  Us 
outline  of  its  physical  geography  is  on  the  whole  clear  and 
salisfiictory.  The  leading  natural  features  of  Italy  are  indeed 
so  strongly  marked  by  nature  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 

<  This  roiit^  is  described  in  detail,  ir.  1,  $  8,  p.  179. 
'  iv.  6,  §  0,  p.  201. 
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seize  them  correctly.  Snoh  is  in  the  first  placo  the  broad 
Talley,  or  lather  plain,  of  the  Po,  bounded  by  the  gieat  chain 
of  the  Alps  on  the  north-and  by  the  inferior,  but  scarcely  less 
marked,  range  of  the  ApennineB  to  the  south,  and  gradually 
passing  into  the  lagnnes  and  marshes  of  Venetia  and  the  low 
conntrynearBaTenna.  The  Apennines  also  are  well  described 
by  Strabo  as  extending  directly  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  land,  from  the  frontiers  of  Lignria  and  l>^henia  on  the 
one  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminnm  and  Anoona  on  the 
other,  and  then  turning  inland  so  as  to  divide  the  peninsula 
into  two  through  its  whole  length,  but  keeping  nearer  to  the 
Adriatic  till  they  turn  off  again  in  Lucania,  and  after  passing 
through  Lucania  and  Bmttium  end  in  the  promontory  of 
j^fucopetm  not  far  from  Khe^rium.^  He  compares  the  penin- 
sular portion  of  Italy — exclndin*;  the  two  projecting  spurs  or 
pnjniontories  of  lapygia  and  IJruttium  —  with  that  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  adjoining  it  rather  a  singular  comparison  and 
rendered  more  so  by  his  adding  that  the  length  of  each  is  not 
much  less  than  iJOOO  stadia  (  GOO  G.  miles),  a  great  exagi^cration, 
as  the  distance  from  Arimiuum  to  the  extremity  of  the  iapygian 
peninsula  (thus  including  the  latter,  which  Strabo  excludes)  is 
little  more,  as  measured  on  the  map,  than  360  G.  miles.' 

This  last  statement  is  probably  copied  from  some  of  his 
earlier  Greek  authorities:  and  indeed  throughout  this  portion 
of  his  work  we  find  him  iiuctnating  between  two  sets  of  autho- 
rities— the  earlier  Greek  writers,  to  whose  statements  he  clings 
with  a  strange  tenacity,  eyen  in  regard  to  matters  on  whidi 
much  better  sources  of  information  were  open  to  him,  and  the 
more  recent  statements  of  Boman  writers,  based  upon  more 
accurate  measurements  and  itineraries.  Among  l^e  latter 
especially  we  find  him  repeatedly  citmg  an  anonymous  author 
whom  he  caUs  **  the  chorographer,"  and  of  whom  all  that  we 

'  T.  1,  §  3,  p.  21L  !  Adriatic,  and  adapiod  his  ideM  of 

•  Ibid.  !  Italy  to  it   The  Antonine  Itioemiy 

*  Strabo  had  a|){ui< ntly,  in  common  '  pvea  the  distance  (by  road)  &om  Aii* 

with  thf'<  arlii  r  p  <i*^ruiilu  in,  tin  oxh'^^-  minum  to  Hriindisiuin  at  aSi  fiflHIMI 

gcraiud  notiun  of  tho  Icugtlt  uf  the  ^  milvs,  or  420  G.  miles. 
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know  is  that  from  his  giving  the  distances  in  miles  it  may  be 
fairly  infencil  that  he  was  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek,  author.' 
Whether  this  anonymous  work  was  based  mainly  on  the  itine- 
raries and  consequently  contined  ehietly  to  distances,  cannot 
be  affirmed  with  certainty,  nor  do  we  know  from  what  flources 
Strabo  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  those  parts 
of  Italy  which  he  had  not  himself  visited,  but  it  is  certain  that 
these  topographical  details  are  for  the  most  part  very  coneot» 
and  the  order  in  which  the  numerous  towns  menticmed  are 
enumerated  is  generally  systematic  and  well  chosen.  It  is 
dear  indeed,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  maps  of  Italy 
were  well  known,  and  probably  not  uncommon,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  the  dear  and  me^odical  character  of  his  descrip- 
tion certainly  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  written 
with  snch  a  representation  bdbre  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
more  livdy  and  graphic  manner  in  which  he  describes  par- 
ticular lo<»ditiee — as  for  instance  the  Port  of  Lnna,  Yolterra, 
Poptilonium,  and  the  greater  part  of  Campania — points  clearly 
to  being  the  result  of  personal  observation.  His  account  of 
Northern  Italy  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  ho  gives  many 
interesting^  details  concerning  the  marshes  and  lagunes  of 
Venetia  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Altinum  to 
liavenna,  and  his  description  of  tlie  site  of  the  latter  city — 
a  position  almost  exactly  resembling  that  of  Venice  at  the 
present  day" — must  probably  have  b<^eu  deriveil  at  second- 
hand from  some  other  writer.  He  follows  the  jjopular  lioman 
notion  that  the  Tadus  was  the  largest  river  in  Europe  except 
the  Danube:*  but  rejects  without  hesitation  its  identification 
with  the  famous  Eridanus,  which  he  treats  as  a  wholly  fabulous 
stream.^ 

In  describing  Campania  he  takes  occasion  to  give  us  some 


*  On  thia  subjoct  we  the  note  to  p.  I  Ocean.  Ibid.  §  5,  p.  212. 
177,  Chiipter  XX.  •  tts  W  T^'AJpiwiifV  •rfXwrw  hf 

'  V.  1,  §  7,  p.  213.    It  is  remarkabU'.  '  vivra  (i  Uitus        ^t'-jtmoi  yfVi>^^(v'o^ 

alao  ituA  he  uoticea  the  tide*  in  this  rwy  Kara  r^if  Ei/pwiniy  vvratutv  hK^v 

part  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is,  as  he  ob-  row  "larptm,  iT.    §  S,  p.  204. 
w  rv(    tin  only  part  of  "  oiir  m'u,"  wliioh        *  tNv  'Hpiia»6»^  T^r  /nfSc^tov  Tijf  firra, 

ia  affected  iu  this  ruspuct  like  the  Y.  1,  §  9,  p.  215. 
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curious  particulars  conccrninp^  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  which 
it  had  been  the  scene,  piirticularly  of  one  of  Mount  Epomeus 
in  the  island  of  Tithecnsii  (Ischia),  which  liad  been  descril>ed 
by  the  historian  Tinucns,  having  liuppcncd  not  lonpr  before 
his  time.^  On  the  other  hand  he  has  recorded  liis  sa;xacious 
observation  of  Blount  Vesuvius,  that  it  had  every  appear- 
ance of  having  once  been  a  burning  mountain,  but  which  had 
gone  out  for  want  of  fuel/  It  was  little  suspected  by  any  one 
Low  soon  it  was  destined  to  resume  its  activity. 

The  account  of  the  south  of  Italy — ^Lncania,  Bruttium, 
lapygia,  and  Apulia,  which  cvccnpies  the  greater  part  of  the 
siztii  book,  is  mainly  derived  from  Greek  authorities^  and 
taken  up  to  a  great  extent  with  historical  particulais  con- 
cerning the  Greek  colonies  which  bordered  the  whole  of  these 
shores.  Many  of  these  are  of  mnch  interest  and  would  be 
otherwise  unknown  to  ns,  bnt  not  strictly  of  a  geographical 
character.  In  describing  the  Apulian  coast  he  treats  of  the 
distances  along  the  Adriatic  generally,  and  points  ont  the 
discrepancy  between  "  the  chorographer  "  and  his  Greek  an* 
thorities,  Artemidoras  especially  ;  and  takes  the  opportnnity 
of  commenting  on  the  diversity  frequently  found  in  this 
respect  among  diflerent  authors.'  When  lie  has  no  means  of 
determining  between  them,  he  adds,  he  contents  himself  with 
repeating  the  eontiieting  statements:  but  it  d(M^s  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  Konmn  authorities,  liaving  the 
advantage  of  measured  roads,  \\ere  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  entitletl  to  the  greater  credit."  In  describing  Brundusium 
he  notices  briefly  the  course  of  the  Appian  Way — the  great 
highway  from  Home  to  the  provinces  of  the  East,  which  in  his 

*  4,  §  9,  p.  24&  I  The  first  distanoe  ia  aliaofli  precisely 

*  inrtKfudpon^$;ifrttThx*tftw'foSTo  I  eorrect,  acoording  to  the  Itineraries, 
udtcBoi  wp^tpoy  Koi  txfiy  itperrrfpar  which  give  107  miles  from  Brundusium 
viip^r,  (r/3c(r^Mu  V  iwtfumiaris  rqs  >  to  8ipontum  (Manfradouia) :  but  the 
fixnt,  V.  4,  §  8,  p.  247.                      I  seoond  (alls  conaidenbljr  sboit  of  that 

'  vi.  3,  ^  10.  p.  'iSi).  pi  von  in  the  Itineraries,  whicli  amounts 

*  In  this  instanoe  the  ohorogmpher  to  281  miles.  It  is  probable,  however, 
frave  the  distaaoe  from  Brandiuiuni  to  that  in  thia  inatance  the  ktter  esoeea 
(he  Gargonus  at  lf>5  (Knnian)  miles,  the  tmth. 

and  from  tbenoo  to  Anoona  at  254  miles.  , 
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day  oonsistecl  of  two  main  brunches,  the  one,  practicable  for 
carriafrcs,  Icadin^i:  irom  Brundusiiim  to  Tarentum,  and  thence 
diiect  through  Yenusia  to  Beneventum :  the  other,  practicable 
for  moles  ooly,  proceeding  through  Egnatia,  Cannsimn,  and 
Herdonea,  and  rejoining  the  main  Une  at  Beneventum He 
gives  the  whole  dintance  from  Borne  to  Brundusium  as  360 
miles,  which  is  almost  precisely  correct,  the  distance  by  the 
first  of  the  two  roads  described  being  358  miles  according  to 
the  Antonine  Itinerary.^ 

§  12,  He  describes  Sicily  at  considerable  length,  and  on  this 
occasion  gives  us  the  distances  fnniished  him  by  '*  the  cho- 
rograj)her"  in  (h  tjiil,  sliowing  tlio  nature  of  the  materials  on 
which  that  anthor  relied.  Nor  does  his  estimate  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  island  dilVer  widely  from  the  truth;  thourrh.  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  had  such  a  distorted  idea  of  its  jxisition, 
and  the  bearings  and  directions  of  its  three  sides.  But  he  had 
never  himself  visited  the  island,  and  his  description  is  neither 
very  complete  nor  very  accurate.  He  draws  indeed  a  lamentable 
picture  of  the  state  of  decay  to  which  it  was  reduced  in  his 
time,  notwithstanding  its  great  natural  fertility,  so  that  many 
of  the  towns  had  altogether  disappeared,  while  the  interior  was 
abandoned  almost  entirely  to  shepherds;'  and  on  this  account 
he  dwells  the  less  carefully  upon  topographical  details. 

Of  the  physical  geography  of  the  island  he  does  not  attempt 
to  give  any  general  view,  but  dweUs  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  peculiar  characten  of  .£tna»  and  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena to  which  it  was  subject  Of  the  streams  of  lava  especially 
he  gives  an  accurate  and  philosophical  account,  pointing  out 
how  the  burning  matter  tiiat  overflows  from  the  crater  in  a 
liquid  state  gradually  hardens  into  a  compact  and  hard  rock, 
like  a  mill-stone.^  Ho  notices  also  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil  produced  by  the  volcanic  ashes  for  the  growth  of  vines :  a 

*  tL  8»  §  7.   It  would  Be(>m  that  ia  ,  the  two  branchee. 
his  time  toe  ntine  of  the  Appinn  Wuy       *  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  107-111, 120. 

wj.s  contincKi  to  thf  portion  from  B«m-  '  vi.  2,  §  G,  p.  272. 
VI  Titiirii  Uj  Komi',  alter  tl.o  junction  of       *  vi.  2,  ^  l),  p.  2U!^. 

vol..  II.  8 
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eiiciunstaiioe  that  he  had  already  observed  in  regard  to 
Vesuvius.*  Much  of  this  description  jip|)cars  to  be  taken  from 
Posidonins:  !»nt  Stralx)  adds  an  aeeonnt  of  the  appearance  of 
the  snnunit  and  the  actnul  condition  of  the  crater,  as  he  had 
heard  it  fmin  p<'rsons  wiio  liad  recently  mmh'  tlie  ascent.^  It  is 
evi(h'nt  thcrrlorc  that  in  his  time  it  was  not  uncommi)n  for 
iii<|uisitive  travellers  to  make  the  ascent,  which  really  ofters 
no  <Ulliculties.  He  gives  us  also  many  interestinfr  particnlars 
concerning  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  ^Eolian  Islands, 
especially  of  the  remarkable  eruption  that  had  thrown  up  a 
small  islet  or  rock  out  of  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island  called  by  the  Greeks  Hiera,  as  being  above  all  othen 
sacred  to  Vulcan,  and  the  scene  of  his  subterranean  operations.* 
Both  this  island  and  that  of  Stiongyle  (Stiomboli)  seem  to 
have  been  at  this  period  in  a  state  of  constant  volcanio 
actirity. 

§  13.  Of  the  other  two  great  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Stiabo  has  given  but  a  very  brief  and 
imperfect  account'  Both  of  them  indeed  were  in  ancient 
times,  as  they  have  continued  almost  to  our  own  day»  in  a  state 
of  semi-barbarism  little  corresponding  with  their  siie  and 
their  natural  resources;  and  though  they  had  long  been 
brought  under  the  direct  authority  of  Rome,  the  mountaineers 
of  the  interior  continued  in  Inith  islands  to  lead  a  lawless  and 
biirharous  life,  plundering  their  neighhours  in  the  plains,  and 
only  cheeked  iVuni  time  to  time  hy  the  Koman  governors,  who 
would  make  a  razzia  fur  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  slaves,  lait 
never  attempted  to  exercise  any  ]»ermanent  authority  over 
these  wild  districts.^  ISome  parts  of  Sardinia,  however,  as  tStrabo 

*  T.  4,  §  8,  p.  '247.  I  It  is  nuticetl  also  by  Orosius  and  Juliua 

*  of  8'  oly  vcwttI  Arajmrrw  >Hryoffrr»  Olwequens;  but  Orosius  desioribeit  a 
ifuw^  vi.  2,  §  8,  p.  274.  siniilar  phenomenon,  tlio  emergence 

*  vi.  2,  §  11.  p.  277.  Tbis  outbreuk,  f  n»ni  the  »ea  of  an  island  not  preTiondy 
irhich  was  relate<i  by  PoHidonius  as  I  existing,  natJtking  place  60  ye«r»  earlier 
ooouning  within  his  own  memory  (imrj^  1  (b.g.  186).  It  ia  probable  tiiafc  the 
TltrlarrotTMWM^*')- was  dmoet  certainly  |  amal!  f ilaad,  now  OMled  Valeanelks  ia 
tlif  >Htii«>  (M  nt  a>  tliiit  iiit'iitioned  by  due  to  one  or  other  of  these  ennptiODS. 
riiny,  and  rderrt^a  by  him  to  Uie        J      '  v.  2,  §  7.  pp.  224,  225. 

v(»r  of  the  KSInl  Olympiad  (B.C  126).  -     •  t.  2.  $ 7.  p.  225. 
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obBenre8»  wm  fertile  and  prodaoed  abundanoe  of  00m,  bat  they 
snffezed  much  from  onhealthmess,  as  well  as  from  the  depre- 
dations of  their  neighbonis  in  the  moimtahis.  The  only  towns 
of  any  impoftance  were  Caralis  and  SoloL* 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Strabo  oommitted  a 
strange  error  with  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  as  well  as  that  of  Sicily:  and  it  is  a 
striking  instance  of  his  disrej^ard  for  real  geographical  accu- 
racy, that  he  rojioats  the  measuieiuents  given  hy  tlie  anony- 
mous chorographtT,  both  for  the  lenpjth  and  breadtli  of  the  two 
islands,  and  for  the  distance  fmm  Sardinia  to  Africa,  without 
perceiving,  or  at  least  without  noticing,  how  entirely  they 
were  at  variance  with  his  own  syst^^m  and  arrangement.* 

§  14.  Keturning  to  the  north  of  Europe,  8tralx)  proceeds,  in 
the  seventh  book,  to  give  a  brief  general  account  of  the  coun- 
tries extending  from  the  Khine  eastwards  to  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  Tanms,  and  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
which  he  describes  as  catting  the  whole  of  this  eastern  half  of 
Eorope  into  two  diyisions.'  No  part  of  his  work  is  more  defec- 
tive than  this.  Imperfect  as  was  the  knowledge  actually  pos- 
sessed of  these  regions*  he  was  frr  from  turning  to  aoconni  all 
the  information  concerning  them,  that  was  really  available  in 
his  day.  In  regard  to  Germany,  indeed,  he  did  not  Cedl  tomake 
use  of  the  new  disooverieB  that  had  been  opened  oat  by  the 
campaigns  of  Brnsns  and  (^ermanions,  which  had  extended,  as 
he  observes,  the  knowledge  of  Germany  from  the  Bhine  to  the 
Elbe.'  He  mentions  also  the  intermediate  rivers ;  the  Amisia 
(Ems),  and  the  Yisnrgis  (Weser),  as  well  as  the  minor  con- 
fluents the  Lupia  (Lippe)  and  the  Salas  (Saale).  All  these 
streams,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attracted  attention  in  the  Roman 
wars.  He  mentions  also  tlie  ])rincipal  names  of  German  triljes 
and  nations,  with  which  the  same  wars  had  rcnclercd  his  con- 
temporaries familiar,  though  with  very  little  attempt  to  explaia 


•  Ibid. 

»  Note  C,  p.  275. 


*  Tti.l,f  4,1^891. 
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their  topographical  relations,  of  which  he  had  probably 

imperfect  knowledge.  He  describes  at  some  length  the 
Heroyniiin  Forest,  which  according  to  his  conception  consti- 
tuted one  of  tlie  main  jihysi^-al  featnres  of  the  country,  ex- 
tending from  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  sources  of  the 
Danube*  to  tlie  northern  frontier  of  I^)liemia  and  ^[oravia, 
including  within  it  (i.e.  between  it  and  tlie  I>anub<  )  a  tract 
of  fertile  country,  occupied  in  part  by  the  (^uadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  who  had  recently  taken  |K)ssessiou  o£  the  district 
previously  known  as  Boiohenuim  (llohemia).* 

But  beyond  the  Elbe  he  tells  us  that  everything  w*as  entirely 
unknown ;  an  ignorance  which  he  ascribes  in  great  part  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus  in  preventing  his  generals  from  carrying  ' 
their  aims  beyond  that  river  i*^  and  while  he  rejects  as  fables 
the  tales  that  were  related  by  Greek  writers  ik  the  Cimbri, 
who  had  long  been  known  by  a  kind  of  vague  tradition  as 
dwelling  on  the  northern  Ocean,*  he  has  nothing  to  substitute 
in  their  place.  Eyen  of  their  geographical  position  he  had  no 
dear  notion,  and  would  haye  led  us  to  imagine  that  they  dwelt 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe ;  he  only  notices  the  belief  that 
they  inhabited  a  peninsula  in  connection  with  the  tradition 
(wMch  he  rejects  as  a  fable)  that  they  had  been  expelled  from 
it  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea.'  Of  the  great  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese or  Promontory,  as  a  geographical  feature,  he  had 
evidently  no  idea,  ur  of  the  bay  beyond  it  (the  Co<lanus  Sinus 
of  Latin  writers),  though  some  vague  accounts  of  both  had 
certainly  reached  the  lioman  authorities  in  his  day.'  Nor 
does  he  condescend  to  notice  the  tradition  a<loj)ted  by  some 
earlier  authors  of  the  existence  of  u  great  island  in  this  part  of 

•  tH.  1,  $  9.  t  ami  appArently  al  fi»  Mrlier  perM,  m 

•  Ibid.  §  '^.  This  mmo  nppoars  in  tlmt  author  fmnid  fault  with  the  fables 
Btnbo  in  the  sUgUtlj  dUtortoii  form  ^  relatuU  eouccruiuK  theiu.  The  iirup- 
BwfiUfiOT-  Imt  he  toffinsitflie  /EkivlXtMr.  i  tion  of  the  Cimbii  and  Tentones  into 
or  iOj»l  resi<lono«S  of  Marnhoduus  and  Oaiil  and  Italy  (about  li'O  B.C.).  nin.<t 
ftppevt  therefore  to  have  conoeivL'd  it  as  have  made  the  Homunsi  faiuiliar  with 
A  town,  rather  tlwn  aoonntrjarNigtoik.  j  the  name,  and  would  naturally  excite 

•  Ibid.  §  •!.  p.  201.  .         I  curiosity  a»  to  their  ori^rinal  abodM. 
»  The  Ciinbri  were  certainly  knnini        *  ^<lrak^  vii.  2,  §  1.  p.  2\*2. 

to  Paidoniiis  (up,  8tmb.  vii.  2,  p.  *  ^  Chapter  2UL  p.  191. 
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the  northern  Ocean — the  Basilia  of  Timaens  and  the  Abalus  of 
Pytheas.  Even  the  name  of  the  Vistula,  which  was  certainly 
known  to  tlie  Romans  in  his  day,  Ihids  no  place  in  his  geo- 
graphy, and  it  is  strange  that  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
trade  with  these  regions  for  amber,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  both  among  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Elbe,  he  expressly 
tells  ns,*  was  utterly  unknown,  nor  had  any  one  made  the  journey 
by  land,  so  that  it  was  only  by  geographical  inference  from  the 
comparison  of  parallels  of  latitnde  that  one  could  arrive  at  the 
oondusioa  that  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Elbe  would  bring 
one  to  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine. 
But  who  were  the  nations  inhabiting  this  extensive  tract, 
whether  Bastarnae,  lazyges,  Roxolaui,  or  uther  Scythian  tribes, 
no  one  could  say  :  nor  whether  any  of  those  tribes  extended  to 
the  northern  Ocean,  or  there  was  a  s|)ace  beyond,  uninliabit- 
able  from  cold  or  other  causes.  On  one  point  alone  he  was 
correctly  informed  :  for  ho  tells  us  that  the  whole  country 
eastward  from  the  frontiers  of  Germany  to  the  Caspian  was 
one  vast  plain  '?  thus  discarding  altogether  the  vague  notions 
as  to  the  Bhipsean  Mountains  in  the  north,  which  had  so  long 
lingered  among  Greek  geographers,  and  which  still  retained  a 
hold  on  popular  belief  down  to  a  later  period. 

§  Id.  It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo's  acquaintance  with  the 
regions  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Euzine  was  almost 
as  imperfect  as  with  those  on  the  Baltic.  Bearding  Hero- 
dotus as  altogether  unworthy  of  confidence,  he  eridently 
neglected  to  ayail  himself  of  the  interesting  materiab  col- 
lected by  that  historian,  and  he  had  no  means  of  su[>plying 
the  defldency.  It  would  appear  that  thd  increasing  pressure 
of  the  northern  barbarians  upon  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Euxine 
had  limited  their  commerdal  relations  with  the  interior :  and 
though  Strabo  himself  tells  us  that  the  campaigns  of  the 
geueruls  of  Mithridates  had  been  the  means  of  opening  out 

'  Id.  nL  2,  §  4,  p.  294.  I  imvIos  m*XP^  "^nt  Kacirlas  ^tSiig  tarofp 

vmva  &ri  Ftp-  |  %v  ta^w,  vii.  3^  §  17,  p.  SOti. 
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a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  these  countries,  it  is  certain 
that  these  did  not  carry  their  arms  far  from  the  coast,  and  the 
interior  seems  to  have  remained  virtually  unknown.  Thus  ho 
tells  us  that  the  sources  of  the  Tanais,  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
were  wholly  unknown  :^  and  the  same  was  the  ciise  with  those 
of  the  Borysthenes,  Ilypnnis  and  Tyras.*  The  Borysthenes  he 
describes  as  navigable  for  GOO  stadia,^  and  he  apparently  re- 
garded it  as  not  known  any  higher  up.  The  most  northerly 
people  known  to  our  geographer  in  this  i>art  were  the  lloxolani, 
who  in  his  time  dwelt  between  the  Tanais  and  the  Borysthenes, 
and  were  known  in  history  from  their  having  taken  part  in 
war  against  Diophantus,  the  general  of  Mithiidates.*  They 
were  regarded  by  Strabo  as  a  Sannatian  tribe,  as  were  also  the 
lazyges;  while  the  Bastamse,  a  powerful  nation  who  at  this 
time  occupied  the  traot  between  the  Tyias  (Dniester)  and  the 
Carpathians^  bo  as  to  adjoin  the  Grermans  on  the  west,  aie 
described  as  pretty  nearly  of  Grennan  caoe  themaelTes.* 

The  Tyias  had  formed  the  limits  of  the  oonqiiests  <^  liithii- 
dates  on  the  west,  which  was  marked  by  the  ereotion  of  a  fort 
at  the  month  ci  that  riw  bearing  the  name  of  his  general 
Keoptolemns.*  The  Bomans  in  the  days  of  Stiabo  had  not 
attempted  to  extend  thdr  power  beyond  the  mouths  ixt  the 
Danube.  The  interval  between  the  two  was  occupied  by  an 
unpeopled  tract,  called  by  Stiabo  "the  desert  of  the  Getai," 
and  which  he  describes  as  the  soene  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius,  of  which  Herodotus  has  left  us  so  exaggerated  an 
account.  But  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  Strabo's  suggestion  lite- 
rally, and  sup|)os<'  that  the  Persian  king  never  even  reached 
the  Dniester,  a  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Danube.^ 


»  xi.  2,  §  2,  p.  498.   He.  however,  »  vii.  8,  §  16,  p.  306. 

justly  maintains  that  the  Tanais  falls  •  vii.  3,  §  17,  p.  306.           '  Ibid, 

into  the  PaluH  Msoutia  trom  iliu  Dortii;  *  vii.  3,  §  IG.    Seo  Chapter  XVUL 

tatd  rejects  the  wild  hypotheies  which  p.  84. 

derivf'l  it  either  from  th«>  cast  and  tho  •  vii.  3,  §  11.  p.  ^05.     The  same 

Cauca^up,  or  t'nuii  tlio  tar  webt,  near  i  tract  wais  accordiug  to  btrabo,  alao  the 

tlie  ^otircea  of  ih<-  Danube  {})  aoene  of  the  expedition  of  Lysimachua, 

*  iL  i,  §  6k  p.  107.  I  in  whioli  that  mooaicii  wee  deCbatod 
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The  accurate  and  detailed  account  which  Strabo  pives  us  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonese  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  countries  to 
the  north.  Here  he  was  in  a  land  which  had  long  been  occu- 
pied by  Greek  colonies,  to  whom  it  had  thus  become  known 
in  detail.  It  had  more  recently  pi\ssed  under  the  dominion  of 
Mithridates,  and  it  was  probably  from  the  historians  of  that 
monarch  that  Stiabo  derived  his  particulars.  His  statement 
that  the  peniasiila  as  a  whole  resembled  the  Peloponnesus 
both  in  form  and  size  is  mm  oorraot  than  snoh  general 
oomparlsons  nsoally  are:^  he  was  aware  that  it  was  really 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  isthmns»  and  has 
given  a  eorxeet  and  cnrious  acoonnt  of  the  peonliar  eharacter 
of  the  Pntrid  Seawhieh  separates  it  from  the  Fdns  lleotis.* 

§  16.  Of  the  GetiB  or  Baeians,  who  at  this  time  ooenpied  the 
extensive  tract  north  of  the  Danube^  Strabo  had  very  little 
real  knowledge,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  section  devoted 
to  this  people  is  in  &ot  occupied  with  a  very  unsatisfactory 
discossion  as  to  the  ethnographical  relations  of  the  people 
called  by  Homer  Mysian8,and  the  "  illustriwis  mare-milking** 
tribes  of  the  same  poet.  As  already  mentioned,  he  describes 
the  Geta'  and  Darians  as  two  distinct  nations,  or  at  least  dis- 
tinct branches  of  the  same  nation,  for  he  adds  that  they  speak 
the  same  language,  which  was  the  case  also  with  the  Geta'  and 
the  Thraeians.^  He  appears  not  to  have  noticfnl  or  compre- 
hended the  fact  that  the  one  name  was  originally  applied  to 
them  by  the  Romans,  the  other  by  the  Greeks.    Yet  he 


and  token  fjrij^oniT  l>y  Dromirhn^tes, 
king  oS  the  GeUe,  but  this  may  more  , 

be  pbofld  fhrther  we«t,  be- 
tw<  t  n  the  iMniibe  and  the  CSupa- 

*  4  M  tutydk^  Xy^rfryf  ncXoror> 

nfffy  vpoaioiKt  koX  rh  <rx4^  Mi^  1^ 
y*eos.  TiL  4,  §  0,  p.  310. 

•  Ibid.  §  1,  p.  308.   The  precise 
agrecnitnt  <if  St ru bo's  account  of  this  1 
carioiu  Uiitural  feature  of  the  countrj  , 
with ite pneant  oondition  ieasbikiDg  1 


proof  that  no  coiisidomblo  physical 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  part 
of  the  Etudne  rinee  the  time  of  the 
geogprapher:  as  11  deprci^ion  or  ele- 
vation of  a  few  feet  would  suffice  en* 
tirily  to  change  the  obaraoter  of  the 
Putrid  Sea. 

*  tfi6ykvTroi  8*  *itrl»'  ol  Aoko)  toIs 
Ttreui,  vlL  8f  §  13,  p.  305.  And  in 
another  pasaage  (§  10,  p.  303)  he  calls 
the    Gets    huiy\tirrQr    rots  Bp^ltf 
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recognised  a  flimilar  fact  with  zegaid  to  the  Bannbe,  which 
as  he  pointB  out  was  called  by  the  Bomans  Banabius  down  io 
ihe  caiaraeU,  while  below  that  point  they  adopted  the  Greek 
appellation  of  later/ 

With  regard  to  the  regions  aonth  of  the  Dannbe,  Illyricttm, 
Pannonia  and  Hoesia,  which  as  we  have  already  seen  had  been 
lately  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  Strabo  had  not 
much  that  was  new  to  rehite,  though  by  availing  himself  of  the 
results  uf  tho  Uonian  wars  and  conquests  in  these  parts,  he  was 
doubtless  enabled  to  bring  together  a  more  complete  and  con- 
sistent view  of  these  nations,  than  had  been  presented  by  any 
previous  Greek  writer.  But  their  ethnological  relations  were 
then,  as  they  have  always  continued  to  be,  extremely  obscure, 
and  his  notices  with  regard  to  them,  though  not  without  value, 
show  but  an  imj)erfect  insight  into  the  subject,  while  he  has 
onlbrtanately  nt  irleetcd  in  almost  all  cases  to  cite  the  authori- 
ties from  whom  he  has  derived  them.  In  respect  to  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  Europe  he  has  correctly  seized  the 
main  fact  of  the  chain  of  Mount  UiemQS  (the  Balkan)  branch- 
ing  off  from  the*  great  lUyrian  ranges  which  descend  in  a 
continnons  mass  from  the  Alps  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  extending  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Danube 
(from  west  to  east)  to  the  shore  of  the  Enzine.*  He  has 
indeed  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  importancei  both  in  height 
and  extent,  but  this  was  the  case  eyen  with  modem  geo- 
grapheis  down  to  a  yery  recent  period ;  and  he  jusUy  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybins  that  from  the  smnmit  both  tho 
Euxino  and  the  Adriatic  Seas  were  yisible  at  the  same  time.* 


«  Stmho,  vii.  3.  §  13,  p.  304.  Thw  fa 
the  first  lut'tition  in  aiiy  iincient  autlmr 
of  tlie  cataracU  or  rapiiU,  populurly 
known  m  tbe  Iron  Gates,  wbieh  con* 
Htituto  iOferioiH  an  iiniM  ilinMiit  to  tho 
DftTigatton  of  the  Danube. 

*  vii  5,  §  1,  p.  818. 

•  Th'XB  hull  indoi'd  been  nn  nrticlo  of 
the  popular  cr«ed  loug  before  the  time 
of  Polybiiu.  It  waa  already  aawrted 
by  Tboopompuis  and  the  eipeditton  of 


Philip  v.,  king  of  Bfflcedonin,  to  tho 
hiimmit,  wiw  evidently  originated  in 
oousequonoe  of  this  lyaUeL  The  do- 
tailod  aoQoont  of  that  expedition,  giren 
by  Livy  (xl.  21,  22),  is  .loubtl.  s.H  do- 
rived  from  i^alybiiLs  but  the  Komiin 
historian  sharea  in  the  don^  oo  rea- 
sunaMy  <  x;irr>'-t'(l  by  Stral»o.  Pompo- 
uius  31ehi  nt  a  Inter  period  repeats  ihtj 
ordinary  story  (ii.  2). 
It  IB  impoMUo  to  detavmino  whni 
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§  17.  His  account  of  i\Iacetlonia  and  Thrace  is  preserved 
only  in  a  fragmentary  form,  this  part  of  his  work  being  wanting 
in  all  the  extant  manuscripts,  but  the  deficiency  is  in  great 
j)art  supplied  by  the  two  Epitomes,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
we  have  lost  much  that  is  really  valuable.  In  regard  to  both 
countries,  his  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  portions 
adjoining  the  coasts  of  the  JEgean  contrasts  strongly  with  his 
vague  and  general  information  concerning  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior,  and  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
The  latter  were  stiU  Yery  imperfectly  subdued,  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Eomans  were  chiefly  those  of  mutual  hostility.' 
This  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empiie  was  even  down  to  tiie 
pxesent  day  one  of  the  least  known  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
same  thing  appears  to  have  been  tiie  case  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  geographer  had  however  here  the  great  advan- 
tage  of  the  Boman  military  highway,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which 
trayersed  the  whole  oountiy  from  west  to  east :  the  importance 
of  which,  with  its  measured  distanoes,  had  been  already  recog- 
nised and  pointed  out  by  Folybius ;  from  whom  indeed  Strabo's 
account  of  it  is  almost  entiroly  deriTed.* 

§  18.  Three  books  are  deroted  by  Strabo  to  the  geography 
of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Here  of  course 
nothing  new  \Nas  to  be  expected,  while  materials  fur  tlie  toj)0- 
graphical  dcseri])tiun  of  the  country  could  not  fail  to  be  furth- 
coming in  profusion.  Yet  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his  work 
which  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  is  more  unsatisfactory. 


wns  the  particular  Bummit  actually  '  tho  popular  story  that  iho  rising  sun 


a«cuiide(l  by  Philip ;  wo  aru  UAd  only 
that  he  marched  thither  from  Stobi 
through  the  country  of  the  Mtedi. 
Li-ake  Bupposus  him  to  huvo  Helectc-d 
on*^  <  f  the  lofty  group  near  the  head 


was  viibiblti  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Atboa  Ihne  himm  before  it  matlo  ita 
appearanco  to  those  at  the  foot  of  the 

muunlaiu  !  (vii.  Fr.  33,  35). 

'  The  a<^ount  given  by  Tacitua 


waterd  of  the  Htrymon,  between  Sofia  {Annul,  vr.  4(>-51)  of  the  outbreak  of 
anil  Kiiidteudil,  but  the  orography  of  |  iho  Thracian  tribes  in  a.d.  26,  some 


thi«  part  of  Turkey  i.-*  still  t(X)  imper- 
fectly kuown  to  enable  ua  lo  form  even 
a  plausible  conjecture. 
It  '\A  strange  tliat  Strabo,  who  shows 


years  after  the  death  of  Strabo,  shows 
how  fur  these  wild  mountaineers  were 
from  being  eflfectaally  rednoed  to  sub- 
jection. 


ou  thin  occasion  a  veir  reaaopabie  soep-  I  *  Strabo,  viL  7,  §  4»  pp.  823. 
tieism,  should  aooeptwittioathMitatioD  I  6ee  Chapter  XVIt  p.  27. 
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That  temlency  to  digression  upon  mytholorrical  and  poetical 
topics,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  one  of  the 
leading  defects  of  Strain's  whole  work,  is  here  developed  to 
the  greatest  extent,  and  has  had  the  eft'eet  of  converting  all 
these  tliree  books  iiito  a  desultory  and  rambling  commen- 
tary upon  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  together 
with  some  other  passages  of  the  ancient  poets,  rather  than  ft 
systematic  geographical  treatise.  Nor  is  this  commentary 
illustrated  with  local  details  and  topographical  identificatioii% 
which  would  have  liad  some  real  interest,  and  conveyed  much 
information  to  the  modem  student  He  had  himself  visited 
only  a  few  points  of  Greece,*  and  was  therefore  compelled  lo 
collect  his  information  at  second  hand :  and  milDrtiuiatoly  be 
sought  this  more  in  the  works  of  the  logographeis  and  gram- 
marians,  than  in  those  of  the  topographers  and  local  historians. 
It  is  but  justice  to  bim  to  remark  on  the  contrast  which  bis 
account  of  Corintb — «diicb  be  had  seen — ^presents  with  the 
rest  of  this  portion  of  bis  work.^  Here  bis  deseriptioii — though 
not  Teiy  fbll  or  detailed — h  clear,  intelligent  and  character^ 
istic.  Of  Sparta  and  Argos  on  the  contrary  he  gives  us  no 
description  at  all — or  nothing  worthy  of  the  name — contenting 
himself  with  n  iuurkiiig  that  they  were  tcKi  well  known  to 
require  it :  and  the  reader  would  gather  from  his  pages  no 
idea  of  the  striking  character  and  natural  features  of  the  plain 
of  Argos,  or  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  Nor  dots  he  anywhere 
give  us  a  clear  outline  of  the  grouping  and  connexion  of  the 
mountain  chains,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  constitute 
as  it  wore  the  skeleton  of  the  Peloponnese^  and  determine  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country. 

One  circumstance  that  appears  to  have  contributed  to  pre- 
yent  him  from  dwelling  more  fully  upon  the  actual  geography 
of  Greece  in  his  own  time  was  the  state  of  decay  to  wbidi  it 
was  then  reduced :  a  circumstance  to  which  he  recurs  again 


•  Athens,  Megara,  and  Corinth,  are 
tho  only  pi>ints  in  continental  Greece, 
which  hu  cau  be  i>roved  to  have  actually 


▼irflad.  Qvoikiml  mlds  Argot,  bat  I 

oaa  see  no  eTidonoe  of  thia. 
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and  again.  Even  the  fertile  district  of  Messenia  was  in  great 
part  desolate  and  abandoned :  Laconia  retained  a  few  towns 
which  were  tolerably  flourishing,  though  its  population  had 
much  declined :  but  the  upland  plains  of  Aicadia  were  ftlmoBt 
wholly  depopolatedy  the  towns  had  oeased  to  exist  or  were 
lying  in  ruins,  and  even  the  agricultural  labouien  had  quitted 
tiie  country,  leaving  the  fertile  aiaUe  lands  to  snppOTt  nothing 
but  heids  of  cattle,  horses,  and  asses.'  The  case  was  little 
better,  if  at  aU»  with  Northern  Qreeoe.  BoBotia  especially  had 
never  leoorered  ficom  the  lavages  of  the  Mithridatio  War: 
Thebes  was  lednoed  to  a  mere  viUage,'  and  Tanagza  and 
ThespisB  alone  could  still  daim  the  appellation  of  towns/  In 
other  passages  he  points  out  the  state  of  depopulation  and 
decay  of  Acamania,  ^tolia.  Loons  and  the  adjoining  territory 
of  the  JSnianes.*  The  new  coloDiflB  founded  by  Augustus — 
Nicopolis,  Patrse,  and  Corinth — ^were  indeed  flonrishing  settle- 
ments, but  their  prosperity  was  to  a  great  degree  at  the  cost 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.  Such  a  state  of  things  nu<j;ht 
be  some  excuse  for  not  entering  minutely  into  topograpliical 
details,  but  it  is  none^  for  going  back  to  the  heroic  ages,  and 
wastini;  time  in  idle  discussions  on  the  ol>8cure  towns  men- 
tioned only  by  Homer,  whose  names  and  sites  wcri>  alike 
unknown  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.* 

This  unfortunate  mode  of  treating  his  subject  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  great  measure  from  his  following  the  example 
of  the  writers  who  had  composed  professed  commentaries  upon 
the  Homeric  Catalogues,  Apollodorus  and  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis, rather  than  the  authors  of  strictly  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical works,  which  were  certainly  not  wanting  in  his  day.^ 


«  viii.  8,  §  1. 

»  ix.  2,  §  5,  p.  403.  ^  Utimv  ft  ^ 
wfAnmvn  Mttartpov  lul  lUxpi  tU 

«  Ibid.  §  25,  p.  410. 

»  ix.4,iill;  z.2»$2a. 

•  AltlM  MBWftiiMlielockaoUttle 


inlerart  in  tracing  the  remaiiM  of  Uieae 
flsllnet  eitiet,  that  he  does  not  ereo 
notice  the  '^'ij^autic  ruins  of  Tirvns  and 
MjoeiuB,  but  ttdda  with  reganl  to  the 
hrt  thiitiiotfttivoe  of  it  wisviriblel 
(viii.  6.  §  10,  p.  372.) 

7  Tlie  fragment  of  a  Dueription  0/ 
Oreeeot  oommonly  aaoribed  to  Dkm- 
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But  his  blind  rovoronoe  for  the  gr«*at  poet,  whom  he  reg^arded 
as  the  first  and  best  of  authorities,^  was  the  orijjinal  souree  of 
this  defective  method.  Besi<les  the  two  writers  already  cited, 
bis  princij)al,  and  by  far  his  most  valuable,  authority  was 
Ephorus,  from  whom  he  derived  the  grreater  part  of  his  in^- 
fonnation  in  regard  to  the  historical  facts  which  he  relates 
conoeming  the  foundation  of  cities,  the  changes  of  population, 
&c. ;  much  of  which  is  really  valuable  and  interesting.'  l^ut 
though  EphornSy  like  Polybius,  had  deyoted  a  portion  of  his 
work  to  a  separate  and  regular  geographical  treatise,  it  tB 
remarkable  that  he  is  hardly  ever  cited  by  Strabo  for  any 
statement  of  a  distinetly  geographical  character. 

§  19.  In  this  respect  indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  ns, 
the  knowledge  of  Greece  possessed  by  Strabo  was  scarcely  less 
defectiye  than  that  of  the  more  western  portions  of  £nrope. 
Familiar  as  was  the  general  notion  of  tiie  Peloponnese,  as 
resembling  a  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  as  well  as  the  leading  pro* 
montories  and  bays  that  determined  its  configuration,  it  will 
be  found  that  its  crieniatum  (if  the  word  may  be  aUowed)  was 
whoUy  erroneons :  and  when  Strabo  teUs  ns  that  its  length 
and  breadth  were  abont  equal  (1400  stadia  In  each  direction), 
he  adds  that  its  greatest  length  was  from  Cape  Malea  to 
^l:]gium,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  west  to  east  from  Capo 
Chalonatas  in  Elis  to  the  Isthmus.*  He  must  therefore  have 
regarded  the  Isthmus  as  nearly,  it  not  quite,  the  most  eastern 
jx)int  of  the  Pelojutuiiese,  ignoring  the  extent  to  which  the 
coast  of  Argolis  runs  out  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Cape 
Scyllanim,  or  rather  supposing  the  great  ]>romontory  thus 
formed  to  have  a  southerly  instead  of  a  south-easterly  direction. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  to  the  whole  map  of  the  Pelo- 


Mohns,  whether  or  not  it  bo  justly 
BttriViutoil  to  that  aQthor,  shows  that 
8uch  toi)ographical  works  were  in 
existence  long  ueforo  the  time  of  Strabo, 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  thai  there 
were  many  luoh.  (See  Chapter  XVL 
IK  SIX) 


*  especially  viii.  pp.  337,  'MO. 

*  Ilemidoa  numeroua  other  citations, 
he  eajs  expressly  in  one  passage : 

pot,  ^  rh  ■r\ft(TTOi>  wpotrxptiufBa  Sik  rifr 
wtpl  rovra  iwi/UAtitm.  ix.  3»  §  11,  p. 
422. 

*  tUL  2^  $  1,  p.  88S. 
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ponnese  a  dew  lonnd  which  greatly  distorts  its  general  appear^ 
anoe.  At  the  same  time  this  brings  Gape  Malea  much  to  the 
west  of  its  tnie  position,  and  explains  why  Strabo,  in  measuring 
the  lengtli  of  the  peninsula  from  north  to  south,  drew  his  line 
from  Cape  Malea  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  instead  of  from  Cape 
Tajiuirum. 

Still  more  erroneous  wtw  his  eoneejitiuu  of  the  configuration 
and  positi(m  of  Northern  ( Jreece.  A\'e  have  already  «fcn  that 
lie  considered  (Jape  Sunium,  the  extremity  of  Attica,  w^hut  little 
farther  north  than  Cape  ]\Ialeu,^  so  that  a  line  drawn  from 
thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  would  present  hut  a  sli<j^ht 
curve,  while  a  straight  line  (or  nearly  so)  might  be  drawn  from 
the  Isthmus  through  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  straits  at  its 
entrance,  and  thence  to  the  Acroceiannian  Promontory.*  This 
conclusion  he  derived  from  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  a  man  (as  he 
justly  observes)  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  acquainted 
with  the  observations  of  latitude^  as  well  as  fiimiliar  with  the 
countries  in  question;  and  whoae  authority  he  consequently 
accepts  as  unexceptionable.^  That  such  a  man  should  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  wide  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  countries 
so  well  known,  is  indeed  a  striking  proof  how  little  geography 
could  yet  be  regarded  as  based  upon  any  sound  and  satis&ctory 
foundation.  Tet  we  shall  find — as  in  so  many  similar  cases — 
the  influence  of  this  error  once  introduced  into  systematic 
j^eoi^ruphy  continuing  to  pervade  the  works  of  successive 
writers,  and  even  materially  ail'ecting  the  Ptolemaic  map  of 
Greece. 

Again,  while  he  points  out  correctly  the  manner  in  which 
continental  Greece  is  cut  into  by  a  succession  of  deep  bays  and 
iuh  ts,  so  as  to  constitute  in  a  manner  a  series  of  successive 
peninsulas,  his  notions  of  the  distances  between  these  bays  and 
their  relative  position  to  one  another,  are  often  strangely 
erroneous^  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  his  statements 
with  one  another.' 


»  ii.  1,  §  40,  p.  92. 

•  ix.  1,  §  1,  p.  auo. 

*  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  391. 


•  Set)  viii.  I,  §  3.  His  description 
of  Greece  as  constituting  four  stKS 
oeaeiye  peoinaulas  is  in  giCAt  mewnam 
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§  20.  Concorning  tlic  physical  geography  of  Grecoe  he  gives 
lis  very  little  information.  He  notices  indeed,  as  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  do,  the  remarkaltle  formation  of  parts  of  Arcadia 
and  BcDotia,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  streams  found  sub- 
terranean channel  and  the  lakes  were  discharged  by  similar 
outlets,  the  stoppage  of  which  from  time  to  time  gave  occasion 
to  great  inundations  or  to  the  extension  of  the  lakc^waters  far 
beyond  their  ordinary  limits.  In  regard  to  the  Lake  Copais  in 
jNfftieular  he  gives  us  some  cnrions  details^  based  apparently 
on  good  anthority.  He  adopts  also  the  popular  notion  that  the 
rirer  Erasinns  in  Argolis  deriyed  its  sonroes  from  the  Lake  of 
Stymphalns,*  and  that  the  Alpheins  and  Eniotas  had  their 
origin  from  two  fountains  cloee  together,  the  mters  of  which 
pursued  their  course  for  some  distance  underground,  and  then 
issued  forth  again,  the  one  in  Laoonia,  the  other  in  the 
Fisatis.*  Neither  of  these  fiMsts  has  been  yerified  by  modem 
observers,  but  the  last  is  certainly  not  without  a  foundation  of 
truth  ;  and  that  the  rivers  of  Greece  frequently  pursue  a  sub- 
terranean course  for  considerable  distances  is  undoubtedly  true : 
the  same  phenonu  nun  occurs  in  otiicr  countries  composed  of 
similar  cavernous  limestones,  such  as  C'arniola  and  Dalmatia. 

The  mountains  of  (i recce  were  of  course  familiar  by  name  to 
all  men  of  letters  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  whetlicr  <X(M)«;raphors 
or  not.  Ihit  no  attempt  is  found  in  his  description  of  the 
country  to  arrange  them  in  groups  or  jx)int  out  the  p^eo- 
graphicai  relations  of  the  different  ranges.  He  states,  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  notion  in  his  day,  that 
Cyllene  was  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Peloponnese,  but  adds 
that  "  some  said  *'  it  was  20  stadia  (12,000  feet)  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  others  only  fifteen."  This  is  the  only 

fanciful,  iboagh  hi»  conceptioa  of  the  !  golfs  at  hOO  stadia  (80  G.  milea)  if  not 

laiKMt  of  thMe,  aa  bonnded  by  a  line  |  greatly  in  ntmm  of  ttie  tmUi;  flia 

drawn  from  the  Ambrecinn  Gulf  nn  the  i  direct  distanro  in  a  strnffl^t  liDe  boiog 

yfii»t,  to  the  Ibliiliao  Gulf  on  the  fast^  jtut  ahout  7U  G.  milea. 

oorrospnnds  to  a  natural  division,  which  *  Tiii.  8,  §  4,  p.  88^. 

has  hvt  n  takr-n  as  the  ba«is  in  the  '  viii.  3,  §  12,  p.  343. 

liiuitatioii  of  the  mfHlL-ra  kingdom  of  *  viiL  8,  §  I.  fiiytorov  5'  twos  iv  avT§ 

Greece.   His  estimate  of  the  width  of  KvXX^rv*  r^r  yovy  m(0erer  9ti^  sftwri 

tbia  ao-«aUed  isthmus  between  tlie  two  •  oraiW  fa^ir,  si  M  taw  v«yr«««fl«(a. 
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instance  in  which  ho  attempts  to  give  the  height  of  any  of  the 
mountains  mentioned  :  he  duos  not  even  allude  to  the  different 
estimates  or  alleged  measurements  that  had  been  xuade  of 
Mount  Olympus  and  its  neighbours  Ossa  and  Pelion. 

J  21.  Of  the  islands  in  the  ^gean  his  account  is  veiy 
meagre^  and  their  geographical  positions  are  but  obscurely 
indicated.  They  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  great 
poverty  and  decay  even  Delos  having  never  recovered  from 
the  blow  it  sustained  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  His  description 
of  Crete  is  fuller  and  more  interesting  than  usual;  and  he  cop- 
rectly  points  out  in  this  instance  the  distinct  character  of  the 
White  Mountains^  the  most  westerly  group  in  the  island, 
forming  a  ridge  300  stadia  in  length,  and  not  inferior  to 
Taygetus  in  height,  and  the  isolated  mass  of  Mount  Ida,  of  still 
greater  elevation,  and  having  a  circumference  of  not  less  than 
000  stadia.^  Tet  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect  was  his 
notion  of  the  position  or  dimensions  of  the  island,  and  how 
erroneous  and  conflicting  are  his  statements  concerning  its 
distance  from  the  nearest  points  of  the  mainland. 


The  woidf  h  eJrrp  here  refer  to  Arcadia 
only,  but  the  lofty  luountiin  ^roup  in 
the  north-east  of  that  re(pon  y^aa  e^W' 
xally  n-^rdei]  a«  the  highest  in  the  rao- 
ponii«'»o  :  no  one  appnreutly  8ii8|K'cting 
that  it  was  exceeded  ia  elwutiun  by 
Tajrgetn.  The  real  height  of  Cyllene, 
■ci  onling  to  the  Fnnch  oonnuMioii,  is 
77t*8feet. 

It  ia  aiiignlar  that  Strabo  doei  not 
refer  to  the  more  nioflomtc  estimate  of 
Apollodoniii,  au  author  of  whom  he 
niade  each  flreqiient  nae.  (See  Chapter 
XVI.  p.  GIS) 

•  The  only  ont»  of  which  Stmbo  dfi- 
tinetly  Bpeakit  from  pertioualob(>ervution. 
ifi  tin'  rfH'ky  i^let  ot  (iyuroH,  whore  hu 
Aamd  «mly  a  tifthinf^  villii'.'e,  whoso  iu- 
littbitanta  weie  .so  poor  that  they 
deputed  one  of  their  number  to  repre- 
kcut  to  the  emperor  Augustus  their 


inahilitj  to  pay  a  tribnte  of  ISO 

drachma !  (Strabo,  x.  p.  485.)  Itut 
Gyaroa  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
pnoreil  of  tiie  itlanda,  and  when  Tisited 

by  Dr.  Rosh  in  1S41  hiul  no  jwrmanont 
inhabitants  Htoss,  Jiei««  au/  deu 
Crrieehiichen  ifMefn,  Yol.  ii.  p.  171). 
Yet  it  was  fre<iuently  nml  under  tho 
Roman  Empire  as  a  ]ilacc  of  buui«h- 
ment  or  confinement  for  criminals.  (See 
Juvenal,  i.  73;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  <'8.  *e.) 

'  X.  4,  §  4.  According  to  the  recent 
measurements  of  Captain  Sprat t,  the 
luKhcHt  flunimit  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  Mount  Ida  are  very  nearly 
of  the  same  iieight,  both  of  them  ex- 
eei-^ling  8OO0  feet,  and  tlniH  homewliut 
higher  tlian  Taygetus,  which  is  in 
reality  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Peloponuesc,  but  does  not  exceed  7900 
feet. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  213. 

AGE  OF  6TBABO. 

The  oondanon  of  Groelnud  that  Stimbo  nmrt  baye  heitia.  bom  as 
early  m  B.a  66,  rarts  on  the  aesmnptloii  tbat  he  was  not  leas  than 
tbirtj-eight  when  be  was  at  Corinth  in  B.a  29 :  an  argoment  that 
there  is  nothing  to  enpp  t  i  xcept  the  idea  tbat  his  extensive 
traTela  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  compoaition  of  his 
geographical  work,  and  tbat  he  was  not  likely  to  have  conceived 
Ro  comprehensive  a  plan  at  an  early  ago.  But  this  is  all  pure 
conjecture.  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  that  ho  travelled  with  a  view 
to  his  geography,  but  that  his  having  seen  a  conKiderable  part  of 
the  world  and  visited  diKtant  countries,  gave  him  advantages  for 
such  a  work.  This  would  ratlier  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion, 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  geographical  work  hecauge 
he  had  travelled,  and  therefore  after  his  travels,  and  not  he/ore. 
At  all  events  it  aeema  inexplicable  that  be  abonld  haye  travelled 
for  the  purpose  of  ooUecting  materials  for  bia  gcograpbioal  work, 
and  then  on  bia  return  to  Amaaia  devoted  himself  to  the  oompo- 
sition  of  a  long  and  elaborate  historical  work,  and  delayed  com- 
menoing  the  other,  whiob  had  been  bia  main  object,  nntil  a  period 
of  life  when  he  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  complete  it. 

Clinton  places  bia  birth  not  later  than  b.c.  54,  and  is  disposed  to 
put  it  a  few  years  earlier  (perhaps  B.a  60,  F,  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  553): 
and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  we  can  make  to  its  determi- 
nation, lie  was  a  pupil  or  hearer  of  'i'yrannion,  a  grammarian  of 
Amisus  (Strab.  xii,  p.  548),  who  was  carried  off  by  Lucullus  to 
Kome;  but  this  probaVily  took  place  at  Rome,  not  in  Asia.  Ho 
mentions  in  one  passage  also  (lb.  p.  568)  having  seen  \'.  Servilins 
Isauricus,  the  conqueror  of  the  pirates  and  freebooters  of  laauiia 
and  Pisidia,  who  died  in  B.C.  44;  a  statement  that  we  cannot 
account  for,  but  this  is  little  to  be  wondered  at.  The  old  general 
may  well  have  been  in  Aria  again  at  a  late  period  of  bis  life, 
without  our  having  any  record  of  the  droumstanoe.  With  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  bis  work  (the  most  important 
point  for  ns)  we  have  the  following  data 

1.  In  the  fourth  book  (p.  206)  he  says  tbat  the  Noricans  and 
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OuviaiiB  were  rednoed  to  SDljeokion  hy  Tiberius  end  BrnsiiB  in 
one  oampaigD,  end  bed  emoe  then  been  quietly  paying  tribute  for 

thirty- three  years.  The  campaigii  in  question  took  pleoe  in  B.C.  15 
(see  Clinton,     £L  vol.  iii.  ad  aun.).   This  pesnge  therefiue  oonld 

not  have  been  written  before  a.d.  18. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  (p.  288)  ho  speaks  of  Germanicns 
and  Dnisiis,  tho  two  Ceesars,  as  both  living.  As  (lermanicus  died 
in  A.D.  19,  this  passage  must  have  been  written  before  that  date. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  at  tho  beginning  of  the  seventh  book 
(p.  291)  he  distinctly  refers  to  the  triumph  of  Gormaiiicus  after  his 
viotorics  over  the  Germans,  in  which  he  had  avenged  tlie  defeat  of 
Yams.  This  trinmph  was  celebrated  in  A.D.  17  (Olinton,  F.  B.  ad 
ann.) :  sad  theveiixe  tho  passage  in  question  must  be  subsequent 
to  tliat  date. 

4.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  books  be  repeatedly  notices  the 
great  eartbqnake  which  bad  lately  {vwar))  destroyed  or  damaged 
so  many  citiee  of  Asia  (xii.  8,  p.  579  ;  xiii.  3,  p.  621 ;  4,  p.  627). 

This  took  place,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  in  a.d.  17  (Tac.  Ann.  ii, 
47) :  and  as  Straho  particularly  notices  the  pains  taken  by  Tiberius 
to  restore  and  repair  the  damaged  cities,  these  passages  Oonld  not 
have  been  written  till  the  following  year  (a.d.  18). 

5.  Again  in  tho  twelfth  book  (c.  1,  p.  534)  ho  telln  us  that 
ArchelauB,  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  recently  desid,  and  his  kingdom 
had  been  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  but  its  definite  organiza- 
tion as  such  ira«  not  yet  knoum.  Now  Archelaus  died  at  Home  in 
A.D.  17  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42),  but  a  considerable  time  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  elapsed  before  the  details  of  the  proYuunsl  admin- 
istration were  fnlly  settled.  Henoe  this  pssaage  slso  may  well  have 
been  written  in  a  j>.  18. 

6.  In  the  seventeenth  book,  the  last  of  the  whole  work,  he 
mentions  the  death  of  Jnba  II.,  kmg  of  Hanretanla,  and  the  sno- 
oesrion  of  Ptolemscus,  as  a  recent  oooorrenoe  (zvii.  3,  p.  828).  The 
exact  date  of  the  death  of  Juba  is  uncertain  :  but  it  did  not  take 
place  before  a.d.  18  or  19  (see  Eckhei,  D.  N.  V.  vol.  iv.  p.  157) ;  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  work  of  Straho  was  not  finiiiiied  till 
the  latter  year. 

All  these  indications  point  to  very  nearly  tho  same  poi  itxl  ;  and 
may  be  taken  as  proving  that  it  could  not  have  been  completed  in 
its  present  form  before  the  year  18,  and  most  probably  was  not 
published  till  the  following  year,  a.d.  19.    If  we  adopt  Clinton's 
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date  for  tho  author'H  liirth,  and  suppose  him  to  have  been  born 
before  b.c.  54,  he  must  have  been  more  than  seventy-three  years  of 
age  Iwfbre  he  oompleted  his  geographical  work,  ^us  advanced 
period  of  the  anihoK^a  lUb,  and  hia  naid«iiett  In  a  remote  pnmnoial 
town  lilce  Amaaia,  moat  hare  thrown  great  ohalaolaB  in  tiie  way  of 
itaoztenai^piihlioation:  andmaytand  toezphdntheeomparati^ 
negloot  with  which  it  waa  rsoiiTad  hy  hia  oontempomiM. 


NOTE  B,  p.  222. 

TMjCANIO  JBBUraOMB — TBBBA  AND  MXTHONE. 

Tho  volcauio  phenomena  in  the  group  of  iaUnds  of  which  Thera 
(now  called  Santorin)  la  the  principal,  hare  been  celebrated  in  all 
agea.  The  ialet  thiown  up  in  the  centra  of  the  bay,  to  whioh 
8trabo  here  allndea,  made  ita  appearmoe  in  the  year  b.0.  186. 
Another  aimHar  emption  took  plaoe  in  the  Ufttime  of  the  geegra- 
pher  {kJk  19)  thongh  probably  alter  the  date  at  which  thia  paaoige 
waa  written.  Other  ontbreahs  have  tsken  plaoe  at  intervala,  down 
to  our  own  time,  the  last  having  o<x;nrred  as  recently  as  1866.  A 
full  account  of  them  xvill  be  found  in  hyBiTB  Ftimoiplmo/  CMofg 
(voL  ii  pp.  65-7a,  10th  edit.). 

One  of  the  other  instances  cit«d  by  Strabo  has  received  less 
attention  than  it  deserves.  *'  Near  Methone  on  the  Hormionic 
Gulf  (he  teils  us,  i.  3,  §  18,  p.  .')'.•  )  a  mountiun  seven  stadia  in 
height  was  thrown  up,  after  a  violent  fiery  eruption  ;  it  was  un-' 
approachable  by  day  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  smell  of 
sulphur,  but  at  night  there  was  no  bad  smell,  but  a  bright  light 
and  great  heat,  so  that  the  iea  aiomid  waa  bdling  for  a  dislanoe 
of  five  atadia,  and  turbid  for  not  len  than  twenty  stadia.  The 
ahorewaa  piled  up  withhnge  fiegmenta  of  rocka  aalaige  aa  towera." 
Thia  waa  evidently  the  aune  emption  lelerred  to  by  Paneaniaa  (ii. 
84,  S  1)  ee  having  oooerred  in  the  reign  of  Antigonna  the  eon  of 
Demetrina  (b.c.  277-239),  so  that  it  must  have  been  described  by 
competent  obaerven.  The  whole  peninsula  of  Me thone  (or  Methane, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called)  is  clearly  of  volcanic  origin,  but  this 
is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  volcanio  action,  within  the  hiatorioal 
period. 
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NOTE  0,  p.  259. 

DISTANCES  GIVEN  BY  THE  CHOROGBAPHEB. 

The  chorogniplier  reckoned  Corsica  as  160  Roman  milcH  in  length 
and  70  in  breadth :  and  Sardinia  as  220  miles  long  by  98  broad. 
(Strab.  p.  224.)  The  measurements  of  modem  geographers  give  to 
the  former  island  116  English  miles  (124  Roman)  b}'  51  in  its 
greatest  breadth  :  Avliilo  Sardinia  measures  about  140  G.  miles  by 
60,  or  175  Roman  miles  by  75.  The  distances  given  by  the  cho- 
rographer  aro  therefore  hirgely  in  excess:  but  this  is  still  more 
the  case  with  his  stiitemciit  that  the  shortest  interval  from  the 
African  coast  to  Sardinia  amounted  to  300  miles,  an  estimate 
more  than  double  the  truth,  as  the  southernmost  point  of  Sardinia, 
Cape  SpartiTento,  is  really  Utile  more  than  100  G.  miles  or  125 
Boman  miles  from  Cape  Senat  in  Africa.  So  enonnons  an  enor, 
in  regard  to  a  distance  that  might  he  supposed  so  weU  known,  is 
Tery  difficult  to  aoooont  for.  Some  of  the  sditors  of  Stiabo  have 
proposed  to  read  200  for  800,  which  woold  aooord  with  the  estimate 
of  Pliny  {H.  N.  iii.  13,  §  84),  but  in  any  case  the  distance  is  greatly 
OTOTHrtated :  and  it  is  hazardous  to  make  such  arbitrary  changes 
•without  authority.  It  may  be  added  that  the  distances  cited  by 
Strabo  from  the  chorographer  do  not  in  general  agree  with  those  of 
Pliny. 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  XXTL 

STRABO. 


Sbotion  h—Aiia, 

§  1.  With  tlie  eleventh  iH)<)k  StralK)  commences  the  descrip 
tion  of  Asia,  whicli  occupies  the  vvliole  of  the  following  six 
Imoks.  Throughout  this  part  of  his  work  ho  iu  general  follows 
Emtosthenes  very  closely,  having  adopted,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  his  leading  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  configuration  of 
that  great  continent.  Thus  he  begins  with  assuming  that  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus  traverses  it  continuously  from  west  to 
east,  preserTing  approximately  the  same  latitude  and  diiection 
from  Lyeia  and  the  Khodiau  Penea,  where  it  abuts  upon  the 
^gftftii,  to  its  eastern  tennination  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Bnt 
as  he  assigns  to  this  lange  or  mountain  belt  a  width  in  many 
phioes  of  as  mnch  as  3000  stadia,  it  cannot  of  oonise  be 
considered  as  a  mere  chain  of  mountains,  bnt  comprises  within 
its  own  extent  wions  tribes  and  nations,  some  of  them  obscure 
and  insignificant,  others  of  considerable  importance,  snch  as 
the  Armenians,  Medians,  &c.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  yarions  nations  of  Asia,  according  to  their  position  with 
reference  to  this  great  mountain  barrier,  dividing  them  into 
those  wWUn  the  Tanms,  according  to  the  phrase  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,*  that  is  to  the  north  of  the  chain,  and  those  without, 
or  to  the  south  of  it.  Those  nations  that,  as  just  pointed  out, 

'  ii.  5,  §  31.  p.  120.    Strnlv*  himself  '  to  the  south  by  th(  rinp' of  the  Tnwrni^ 

refers  to  the  phnue  as  ouu  in  general  properly  eo  called.    \S  htn  this  appel- 

Qse  (1  H  Mil  irr^s  rov  Tuipw  mAovo'ir,  lation  oame  to  be  extended  by  geo- 

xi   VI.  §  1).  rather  than  of  his  own  graphern    a.s  it  was  hy  Kmtofilheuee 

selection.    It  is  evident  that  it  most  and  btrabo)  to  a  gre.it  luoantain  chain 

have  oiiginated  with  the  Greeks  at  an  j  traversing  the  whole  length  of  Aaifty 

oarlv  p  riixl.  with  reference   to   the  '  the  exj)reusioill  beOftmo  MBgnlftrlj 

nation*  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  limitetl  propnate. 
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lay  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  within  the  limits  of  the  mountain 
tract,  ho  classes  with  the  northern  or  southern  group  according 
to  their  proximity  and  connection  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

Northern  Asia,  or  Asia  north  of  the  Taurus,  he  considers  as 
naturally  divided  into  four  portions :  first  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Tanais  (whicli  he  tissumes  m  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia)  and  extending  from  thence  to  the 
Caspian  Se%  and  the  isthmus  that  separates  the  latter  &om 
the  "Ruxine:  secondly,  the  regions  extending  eastward  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Scythians^  who  adjoined  the  Indians  to  the 
north;  thirdly  the  nations  that  extended  from  the  isthmus 
already  spoken  of  to  the  CaspisB  Pylse  and  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  tho  Halys  m  the  other,  thns 
oomprifling  the  Kedians,  Armenian^  Oappadociana  and  neigh- 
bouring tribes:  and  lastly  the  oonntry  now  oalled  Asia  Hiner, 
extending  westward  from  the  Halys  to  the  .Aigean,  and  fiorming 
a  kind  of  peninsola  bounded  by  the  isthmus  between  the 
Cilician  Oulf  and  the  Euzine. 

The  pcnrticBi  of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus  oomprised  India» 
Ariana  (a  term  which  he  uses  in  its  widest  sense),  Persia,  and 
all  the  nations  that  extend  from  the  Persian  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  Nile,  and  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  adjoining 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Under  this  general  appellation  he  includes 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  ^[esoj)otamia,  Syria  and  Arabia. 

§  2.  Beginning  with  the  Tanais  he  tells  us  that  that  river 
flowed  from  north  to  south,  but  was  not,  as  commonly  supposed, 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  Nile  (/.  e.  on  the  same  meridian 
with  it),  but  farther  to  the  ciist.^  Like  tho  Nile,  its  sources  were 
unknown,  but  while  the  course  of  tho  latter  river  was  known 
for  a  long  distance,  the  Tanws  was  known  only  for  a  short 
way  above  its  mouth,  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country,  and  still  more  of  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  the  wild  and  nomad  nations  that  ooeupied  its 


*  ^/prrai  oir  i.wh  tmv  iLpmutir 
lnifSpi  oil  fiiiy  its  &v  tuKrk  ZtJ^uroov  drrip- 
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banks.  On  account  of  this  uncertainty,  some  writers  supposed 
it  to  have  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus,  and  then  to  make  a  great 
bend  round,  so  as  to  fall  into  the  Palus  Maotis  from  the  north. 
Others  still  more  alwurdly  connected  it  \vitii  the  Ister.  Strabo 
justly  rejects  all  these  suf^gestions,  and  regards  it  as  probable 
that  it  came  from  sources  in  the  north  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance.* The  Palus  ISIa'otis  ho  considered,  in  common  with 
most  other  geographers,  to  have  its  principal  length  from 
north  to  south,  so  that  the  direct  oouise  of  nayigation  from 
the  strait  at  its  entrance  (the  Cimmerian  Bosporus)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  would  be  from  south  to  north.  Its  lengtii 
in  this  direction  he  estimetee  at  2200  stadia.* 

Of  the  nations  north  of  the  Pains  Mseotis  he  appean  to 
have  had  no  knowledge  at  all,  and  only  teUs  ns  in  a  vagiie 
and  geneial  way  that  the  northem  regions  towards  the  Ooean 
Me  inhabited  by  Scythian  tribes,  of  nomad  habits  and 
dwelling  in  waggm.  Sonth  of  these  were  the  Sarmatians 
(also  a  Scythian  tribe),*  and  between  these  and  ihe  Gancasos 
the  Aorsi  and  the  Siiaci,  partly  nomads,  and  partly  agiicol- 
tnial :  besides  which  the  Aorsi  carried  on  a  considerable  trade, 
bringing  Indian  and  Babylonian  wares,  which  they  reoeiTed 
from  the  Armenians  and  Medians,  and  transported  on  the 
backs  of  camels  fi*om  the  Caspian  to  the  Palus  MaMjtis.  By 
this  means  they  had  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  woro 
ornaments  of  gold.* 

Strabo's  account  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus — l*hauagoria,  Corucondame, 
Hermonassii,  &c.,  is  unusually  minute  and  precise,  and  his 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  Ticinity  has 


•  xi2,§2. 

*  Ibid.  §  8.  This  is  a.  very  mod^mtf^ 
estimate — the  real  leagth  being  ubout 
160  O.  mUem  or  1600  rtadiu— and  pro- 
Bf'Tita  a  remarkable  contrn.^t  with  the 
exaggemtud  nutioDS  goueriiliy  correut 
onncerning  the  mt  estent  of  the  Faloa 
ltooti.4. 

o^Tw  Mtt.   Ibid.  I  1,  p.  402.  It 


would  be  huty  to  dnw  any  attwofogfeol 

infcrciicf  from  these  wonls.  Stnilni 
in  jtmbably  hero  UDUig  the  term  **  tscy- 
thiauB*'  iu  the  vague  and  geneimlseiMe 
in  which.  !i>  h»-  !iiiu!5(  If  tolls  tw,  it  was 
oflfu  tiuiiloyc-d  by  the  (irtickii  to  de- 
signate all'  the  nomid  nationi  of 
Nortlicm  A!*ia. 
•  xL  5,  ^  8,  p.  5iX). 
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the  air  of  being  deriyed  fnm  good  infonnatioiL  This  ivat 
abo  the  oase»  as  we  have  already  remarked,^  with  liia  descrip* 
iion  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  in 
either  case  indicate  the  authority  from  which  his  materials 
are  derived. 

§  3.  It  ia  otherwise  with  his  account  of  the  Caucasian  trihee 
inhabiting  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Greek 
colonies  last  spoken  of  to  Dioscurias  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis.  Here  he  distinctly  refers  to  the  historians  of  the 
Mithridatic  wars  as  furnishing  the  most  recent  and  accurate 
information.'*  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  remarkable 
a  militaiy  exploit  that  prince  had  accomplished  in  conducting 
his  army  through  so  nigged  and  difficult  a  country,  peopled 
by  such  wild  tribes:  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  among  Greek  writers.  Bnt 
this  passage  had  naturally  produced  no  permanent  effect  upon 
the  inhaMtantB  of  this  ooast»  who  were  ne?er  leally  lednoed  to 
snhjectum  by  the  Komans,  and  continned  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
to  cany  on  pratical  expeditions  with  light  baring  with  whieb 
they  scorned  the  ooast  of  the  Euxine,  and  committed  great 
depiedations.*  The  nations  he  places  in  order  along  the  ooast^ 
proceeding  eastward  fttm  ffindica  (the  name  under  which  he 
eomprises  the  tnol  extending  fnm  the  Cimmerian  Boqtoms 
to  Gk>rgippia),  are  the  Achasi,  Zygi  and  Heniochi,  the  last  of 
whom  adjoined  the  Colchians,  who  occupied  the  rich  and 
fertile  lands  on  iho  bunks  of  the  Phasis.  The  broad  valley 
of  that  river  formed  even  in  those  days  one  of  the  chief  natmal 
highways  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  nations  oceupying 
the  broad  tract  of  comparatively  level  and  fertile  country  ex- 
tending from  thence  to  the  Caspian — the  Iberians  and  Alba- 
nians— were  far  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  their 
neighbours  on  either  side.  Tlie  Iberians  in  particular,  who 
inhabited  a  considerable  part  of  the  modern  Georgia,  are 
described  as  a  settled  agricultural  people,  with  towns  and 


'  flee  abofOk  1^968.        ■  Btmbo^  iL  %  f  li,  ^  497.  •Ibid.fia. 
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Tillages,  houses  with  tiled  loofe,  and  some  pEstensioiL  to 
aicliiteotiiial  effect^  and  possessing  also  an  oigaiiised  pdlitieal 
oonstitiitioii.^  The  Albaniaiis,  fiother  east,  between  the  Ib^ 
tians  and  the  Caspian,  were  more  deroted  to  pastoial  ocetH 

patioDs,  and  jmrtook  in  some  (le«rrec  of  a  nomad  character,  but 
were  u  tranquil  and  peaceable  people,  presenting  a  great 
contrast  to  the  wild  and  lierct-  tribes  of  the  mountiiin  districts.* 
These  three  nations,  the  Colchians,  ll)erians  and  Albanians, 
occupied  what  Strain)  regards  as  the  isthmus  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  Tlie  width  of  this  intervening  tract 
had  indeed  been  greatly  underrated  by  Ciirlier  geographers,  thus 
giving  it  much  more  the  character  of  an  isthmus  than  it  really 
possessed,  and  eyen  Posidonius  had  estimated  it  at  only  1500 
stadia  from  sea  to  sea.'  Stiabo  on  the  contrary,  though  he 
continues  to  designate  it  as  an  isthmus,  assigns  it  a  breadth 
of  3000  stadia,  and  eyen  this  is  oonsideFably  below  the  trath.^ 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  more  aoenrate  infoimation  conoem* 
ing  these  legions,  in  addition  to  the  historians  already  cited, 
horn  the  cirennurtance  that  Moaphenies,  who  was  his  mother's 
nnde^  had  held  the  goyenmient  of  Colchis  nnder  Mithridates 
the  Great*  That  monarch  derived  firam  thence  the  greater 
part  of  the  timber  which  he  required  for  bnilding  his  fleets. 
In  addition  to  this  Colchis  furnished  flax,  hemp,  and  pitch  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  ftnit,  while  the  nnmerons 
riyers  by  which  it  was  traversed  afforded  eyery  facility  for 
conveying  its  pro<luce  to  the  ei)ast.  Stralx)  indetxi  apj>ear8 
to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  richness  and  natural  impor- 


«  xi.  3,  §  1. 
«  xi.  4,  §  1. 

'  Poeidon.  ap.  Stmb.  xi.  1,  §  5,  p. 
49L  He  even  compared  it  with  the 
ifliumis  from  Pelnrfom  to  ilw  Bad  Sea ; 
and  added  that  he  believed  it  was 
much  about  the  mate  di»Uooe  from  the 
MaotiitoflwOoMiL 

*  Btnbn.  The  direct  distance 

ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Fhaaa  to  the 
OiioiuiiMar  the  month  of  the  CItiiu  is 
•boat  880  a  mileib  or  8800  itMlia. 


The  actual  shortest  line  as  measoied 
on  the  map  from  sea  to  sea  does  wA 
I'xccfil  the  3(X)0  bta<iia  given  by  8trab<) ; 
but  as  such  a  line  croMea  the  chain  of 
the  Oanceent  obliquely,  it  oould  never 

'  have  sngijestt'd  the  idea-of  an  isthmiii^ : 
and  Strabo  himself  tells  us  that  his 
statement  lefera  to  the  distance  from 
the  nirinth  of  one  river  to  the  other. 
Thib  18  indeed  the  only  line  by  which 

^  it  is  practicable  to  DMi  from  len  to  iOn. 

I     •  xL2,§18.^488. 
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lanoe  of  this  oeuntry — cnte  of  the  fiaiiest  legions  of  the  world — 
though  in  modem  times  so  little  known  until  a  yery  recent 
period.* 

§  4.  Of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Cancasns  itself  he  giyes 
a  dear  and  unusually  full  account.  He  justly  describes  it  as 
extending  like  a  wall  across  the  istliiuus  which  separates  the 
Euxine  from  the  Caspian,  and  impending  over  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  former  sea  through  its  whole  extent  from  the 
confines  of  Sindica  to  Dioscurias.  At  the  same  time  it  throws 
out  ofTshoota  of  a  lower  elevation,  l)y  means  of  whieh  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  mountains  of  the  3Ioschi,  and  through  them 
with  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  ran^res  that  belong  to 
the  system  of  the  Taurus.  The  lower  ran^^es  and  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  were  covered  with  extensive  forests,  inhabited  by 
mountain  tribes,  who  subsisted  principally  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  The  higher  summits  were  oovered  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  inaccessible  in  winter,  but  in  summer  the  inliabitants 
ascended  them,  Wiearing  broad  snow-shoes  of  raw  hide  furnished 
with  spike8»and  hnnight  down  their  burdens  from  thence,  by 
sliding  down  on  hides.  As  one  descended  the  slope  to  the 
north,  the  climate  became  less  serere,  notwithstanding  the 
more  northern  latitude,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
great  plain  of  the  SiraoL'  In  another  passage  he  describes 
particularly  the  pass  leading  into  Iberia  ham  the  northern 
nomad  nations  :*  evidently  the  same  as  that  now  called  the 
Pass  of  Dariel,  which  is  indeed  the  only  practicable  pass 
aeroBS  the  whole  lange,  and  must  therefore,  though  presenting 
great  natural  difficulties,  have  been  more  or  less  frequented  in 
all  ages.  It  was,  he  says,  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent  for 
three  days  (coming  from  the  north)  and  after  that  a  narrow 
pass  for  four  days'  journey  along  the  valley  of  the  Arugus, 
so  narrow  as  only  to  allow  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time  and 
guarded  at  its  entrance  by  a  very  strong  fortress.    The  river 

*  No  mention  is  found  of  gold  among     the  faMea  of  the  golden  fleecu. 
the  productions  of  Colchis,  nolwith-        '  xi.  fi,  <;§  6,  7,  p.  506L 
stanoiDg  it»  auppoted  connection  with       ■  lb.  ^  §  5,  p.  dtiO. 
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Aragus  still  preserves  the  name  Araprwa,  and  Strabo's  acquain- 
tance with  the  name  of  this  uiiimi)ortaiit  stream,  as  well  as  with 
other  minor  tributaries  of  the  Cyrus,  shows  the  accuracy  of  his 
information.*  In  describing  the  Cyrus  itself  and  the  Araxes 
as  flowing  into  the  Caspian  by  separate  mouths,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  his  statement  was  correct,  though  the  Araxes  now 
joins  the  Cyrus  more  than  70  miles  from  its  mouth. ^  But  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  a  swampy  delta,  and  the  alluvial 
aooretioiis  of  land  proceed  with  such  rapidity  that  gveat 
changes  may  have  taken  place  fltnoe  the  time  of  Strabo. 

IHoflouiiAS,  which  he^  in  comnioii  with  almost  all  other 
ancient  geogiapheis,  regarded  as  the  eastenmiOBt  point  of  the 
Eiizine»'  was  a  considerable  emporiiim  of  trade,  and  leeorled 
to  by  all  the  neighboonng  nations,  who  even  in  those  days 
spoke  so  great  a  Tsriety  of  languages  and  dialectic  that  it  was 
said  not  lees  than  seyenty  distinct  languages  were  spoiken 
there.'  The  trade  with  the  interior  oS  Asia  was  oarried  from 
the  month  of  the  Fhasis,  where  there  was  a'  city  of  the  same 
name,  up  the  riyer  by  water  as  fiur  as  a  fort  cdled  Sarapana, 
from  whence  it  was  fonr  days'  journey  oyerland,  by  a  road 
practicable  for  vehicles,  to  the  Cyrus.*  The  pass  of  Suram 
across  the  watershed  uniting  the  two  mountain  systems  of  the 
Caucasus  anil  the  opposite  ran^a'  is  indeed  one  of  very  mo- 
derate elevation,  and  presenting  little  natural  difficulty. 

8trabo  deservedly  rejects  the  appellation  of  Caucasus  given 
by  the  IMacedonian  soldiers  to  the  lofty  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  between  Bactria  and  India,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  desire 
of  flattering  Alexander  by  associating  his  conipiests  with  the 
name  of  the  moiiulaiu  chain  that  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
fables  in  connection  with  Prometheus.* 


•  xi.  3,  §  2. 

*  lb.  4,  §  2.  Btrabo  hiiosclf  uoticejt 
tlie  great  amount  of  alluyium  btooght 
down  by  the  rivur  Cynu. 

«  sL  2,  §  16,  p.  497.    8«o  Chapter 

xvLp-eas. 


*  Ibid.  p.  498.  8nine  even  incrwisod 
the  number  to  tliree  hundre*!  !  Pliny 
ascribes  this  lost  statement  t^^  Tiiuos- 
thenea.  (IMin.  Jl.  N.rLb,%  16.) 

*  Ibid.  $  17,  p.  498. 
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§  5.  With  rej^ard  to  the  Caspian  he  shared,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  iu  the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes,  and  all  other 
geographers  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  an  inlet 
from  the  northern  ocean,  similar  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
south.  So  clearly  indeed  was  this  idea  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
he  describes  the  sea  and  the  natioiis  on  its  banks,  as  they 
would  present  themselves  to  a  person  taiUnff  injramike  north.* 
At  first  be  tells  us  the  golf  is.  rather  narrow,  hat  afterwards 
widens  ont  as  one  adwioes,  nntil  in  its  innennost  (L  e. 
southern)  portion,  it  is  ahout  6000  stadia  in  width.  The 
length  horn  the  entrance  to  tiie  inmost  bight  is  mnoh  abont 
the  same,*  bnt  slightly  more.  These  dimensions  he  has 
probably  taken  from  Eratosthenes:  he  expressly  cites  that 
author  as  his  authority  for  the  distances  around  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  and  from  thence  to  that 
of  the  laxartes.*  Patrodes  was  eridently  the  original  source 
from  which  both  derived  their  information,*  as  he  was  also  tot 
the  statement  advanced  with  confidence  by  Strabo  as  well  as 
Eratosthenes  that  both  the  Oxus  and  laxart^s  fell  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  after  pursuing  separate  courses  from  tlicir  sources 
to  their  mouths.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Strabo  had  any 
further  information  concerning  these  regions  than  what  he 
derived  from  these  earlier  geographers,  with  the  exception  of 
some  particulars  respecting  Hyrcania  which  ho  cites  from 
Apollodorus  of  Artemita.  Ho  was  indebted  to  this  writer 
especially  for  clear  notions  respecting  the  river  Ochu^  which 

*  XL  G.  §  2.  p.  507.  t  reality  mnoh  greater  reason  ilum  he 

'lb.  §  1.    The  br^th  is  greatly  was  aware  of,  for  this  caution, 

czaggcratttl— that  of  the  soutbem  per-  j     *  See  note  to  Chapter  XVL  p.  644. 

tioQ  of  the  Ckihjpiau  Ixing  really  leas  |     •  He  Is  dted  by  Strabo  (xi.  7,  §  1, 

than  240  O.  miles :  while  the  length  p.  ttOS)  as  deacribing  the  Caspian  as 

it  in  reality  nearly  three  times  the  <  just  about  equal  in  size  to  the  Kuxiaoi 

brendtli.    Strabo  himseir  adds,  after  which,  as  a  xoagh  approxiiiiation,  ia  ft 

citing  tiio  tsLtitements  of  Eratoutlu  lu  s,  correct  estimate, 

that  allowance  must  be  made  for  con-  *  xi.  7,  §  4,  p.  510 ;  11,  §  5,  p.  518. 

siderable  vognenees  in  retrnrd  to  regions  |  d  fthnoi  'la^dpri^f  &V  ip^n^cpt  WAMrt 

BO  littlt  known.  eflp«  ci.illy  iu  n  sjR-ot  to  trtpSs  Icrri  toD  "Tl^ov  Koi  tls  (ilv  tV 


▼s4t^  aal 

mfX  rm  luurrtuidrrur).    lie  had  in 


•nfmfmyy*  if*  'ifVi^ir  
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had  boon  ignored  by  previous  geogniphers  or  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  but  according  to  Stmbo  had 
a  distinct  course  and  fell  into  the  Caspian  by  a  separate 
mouth.^ 

§  6.  Proceeding  eastward  from  Hyrcania  and  the  8outh-oi\st 
comer  of  the  Caspian^  Strabo  tells  us  that  one  still  has  the 
chain  of  Tanros  on  the  right  hand,  which  foims  a  continuous 
range  from  Armenia  to  this  }x>int,  and  is  known  generally  by 
the  native  name  of  Parachoathraa.  It  was  not  till  after  pasnni^ 
the  land  of  the  Aziana  that  the  great  chain  assomed  the  name 
of  Patopamisns,  while  it  ivas  erroneonsly  termed  by  the  Maoe* 
doniana  the  Cancasns.  It  was  this  same  chain  which  was 
prolonged  withont  interroption  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  thongh 
known  by  different  names,  as  the  Emoda,  Imans,  &o.* 

On  the  left  or  towards  the  north,  were  aitnated  the  Dae, 
nearest  to  the  C^ian  Sea,  and  beyond  them  the  Msssagetn 
and  Saete.  All  these  nations  are  inelnded  by  Stmbo  nnder 
the  general  name  of  Scythians,*  though  as  he  justly  observes 
the  earlier  Greek  writers  only  gave  this  name  to  tlu'  Kuropean 
Scythians  and  those  adjoining  the  Tanais  and  Pains  31a'otis, 
and  distinguished  the  Asiatic  nomad  tribes  as  the  ^lass^igetiu 
and  Saca\  Hence  we  find  these  names  oecurring  as  those  of 
nations  with  which  Cynis  made  war  mi  his  extreme  frontier. 
The  liixartes  was  the  boundary  wliicli  separated  the  8aea',  or 
nomad  nations  inclmled  under  that  name,  from  the  Sogdians, 
who  as  well  as  the  Bactrians,  were  a  comparatively  civilized 
people,  even  before  they  had  shared  in  the  Greek  civilization 
introduced  by  the  Bactrian  kings.  That  monardiy  liad  been 
already  overthrown  before  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  he  distinctly 
tells  us  that  the  barbarians  who  bad  wrested  the  fertile  pro- 
Tinces  of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians  from  their  Hellenic  rulers 
were  tribes  from  beyond  the  lazartes,  to  which  he  gives  the 


*  xL  7,  p.  609.    The  Oohus  of  Arte-  |  until  quite  recently,  as  unperfecUy 

midorns  may  ho  cfrtiiitily  i<lriitifiL-d  '  known  a:*  that  cmT the Oohus  anion^  the 

with  tho  lULHlcru  Atiruk ;  thu  iourae  j  auciuutd.                *  xi.  8,  p.  oil. 

of  which  WM  even  in  modern  times,  I  *  zi.  8,  S  8i  P>  511. 
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names  of  iVsii,  Pasiani,  Tochari,  and  Sacarauli,  but  apparently 
includes  them  all  under  the  general  t(*rm  of  Sacie.'  The  name  of 
Sacae  or  Sakas  was  in  fact  the  Persian  appellation  for  the  nomad 
nations  on  tlieir  nortliern  frontier,*^  and  doubtless  applied  with 
as  little  regard  to  their  ethnic  altinities  or  subdivisions  as  was 
that  of  Scythians  by  the  Greeks,  or  Tartars  in  modem  times. 

§  7.  Of  the  countries  south  of  the  laxartes,  Sogdiana,  Bao- 
triana,  Aria  and  Margiana^  Stiabo  gives  but  a  brief  account, 
and  appears  to  have  known  very  little,  if  at  all,  more  than 
what  he  learned  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander.  He  has  indeed  giyen  ns  a  few  interesting  historical 
particnlara  conoeining  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Boctria,  which  at  one  time  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  north-west  of  India,  down  even  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  while  they  earned  their  anns  eastward  aa 
lar  as  the  Seres  and  PhrynL^  This  notice  is  taken  from  Apol* 
lodoroB  of  Artemita,  and  is  therefore  the  first  mention  of  the 
Seres  in  any  ancient  writer.'  But  Strabo  evidently  did  not 
see  its  Importance,  as  he  brings  it  in  merely  in  passing.  It  is 
curious  indeed  that  although  the  use  of  silk  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  already  familiar  to  the  Romans  in  his  day,  and  the  name 
at  lotist  of  the  Seres  was  well  known  to  them,  he  never  alludes 
to  their  existence,  except  in  this  incidental  uuiuuer,  nor  does 
he  even  mention  the  trade  in  silk,  which  must  have  already 
assumed  considerable  importance.^    He  had  certainly  no  idea 


*  xi.  8,  §  2,  p.  511.  This  event  took  I  Persiftn  iaicriptions.  (See  Bawlinaoa'f 

place  about  H.a  126,  tliough  the  exact  |  note,  on  the  ])asttage.) 

<Lit^'  l  annot  bo  fixed.    The  only  ctln  r  \  '  xi.  11,  §  1,  p.  510. 

writer  who  mentions  it  i*  Trogus  I'om-  i  *  Oonoeruing  the  age  of  ApoUodonu^ 

peiud,  of  whom  vnlbrtimfttely  only  the  [  see  Chapter  JuL,  p.  162. 

«-pit<)nu'  in  preaervftl.    Hi*  tenuw  the  *  In  tne  only  pa»sa<;o  (p.  694)  where 

Soythiau  nations  who  occupied  Bactriu  ,  he  mentions  the  Sij/mcc^— a  kind  of 

and  Bogdiana,  Saranen,  and  Aaiani  woven  stufEi  (A^cbr/urra)  made  of  a  aort 

(Prolog,  lib,  ili.);  but  in  another  pas-  '  of  Ihrend  MTajH  d  Irnm  the  bark  "f  tn  os 


•  Tlii^  we   nro  distinctly  told   by  analogous  to  cotton.    But  this  pa.s8ago 

Herodoiut)  (vii.  G4,  oi  yap'n*p<rau  wdyras  is  taktMi  from  NearchuB :  aud  the  uien- 

2iti$as  KoKiowrt  2cuca$),  aud  hia  !  tiou  of  the  Ben«  vla  one  of  the  most 

atatenml  is  folly  confimied  by  the  |  loDg^livedof  the  Indian  tiibei,attaia- 


aage  mentions  aluo  the  Thocah  or 


regards  tnem  as  an  Indian  prodoci, 
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of  their  real  geographical  pontioiiy  and  sapposed  thflm  to  be 

merely  a  nomad  race  of  Scythians. 

The  north  of  Asia,  as  well  tis  the  regions  east  of  Sogdiana, 
was  indeed,  as  he  expressly  tells  us/  a  mere  blank  to  him : 
and  it  was  only  by  ee)njecture  that  he  inferred  them  to  be 
oeeiijiied  by  numiid  nations,  resembling  the  Scythians  in  their 
habits  of  life.  It  was  not  certain,  though  alleged  by  some, 
that  the  sea  extending  around  from  India  to  the  Caspian  had 
ever  been  navigated,  though  it  was  belieyed,  on  the  authority 
of  Patroclefl^  to  bo  possible.* 

§  8.  It  seenif  to  have  been  alao  in  his  day  a  received  con- 
clusion in  geography,'  though  in  fact  resting  upon  mere 
conjecture,  that  the  great  monntain  chain  which  tiayened  the 
whole  continent  o£  Ana  item  west  to  east,  and  was  called 
Imana  in  its  easternmost  oontinnation,  ended  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  without  projecting  in  any  material  degree  beyond  the 
rest  of  India.  From  the  promontory  thus  formed  (to  wbich  he 
gives  the  name  of  Tamams,  adopted  ftmn  Eratosthenes),  which 
separated  India  from  Scythia,  the  coast  towards  the  north 
trended  rapidly  away,  so  that  this  portion  of  Asia  aasomed 
something  of  a  pyramidal  form,  having  the  vertex  at  tha 
promontory  already  mentioned. 

It  is  singular  that  a  notion  so  utterly  devoid  of  foundation 
should  have  assumed  so  consistent  and  definite  a  form.  It  is 
almost  more  singular  to  find  a  geogmplier  like  Strabo,  though 
admitting  his  entire  ignorance  of  this  part  of  Asia,  proceeding 
to  define  its  length  and  breadth ;  the  former  of  which  along 
the  chain  of  the  Taurus  from  the  Caspian  Sea  t<:)  the  Indian 
Ocean  he  determines  to  be  about  30,000  stadia,  or  oOOO  G. 
miles,  while  the  breadth  w^  less  than  ten  thousand  stadia.* 


inc:  tho  age  of  more  than  200  years 
(pp.  701,  702),  ia  derived  from  Onm- 
critai,aiid  OMUiotbe  regarded  as  show- 
in?  anv  real  acqnaintanoo  vith  the 
nation  Ixuiring  that  name. 
'  xi.  11.  §6,  p.  51S. 


'oTi  6*  iurarby,  narponK^s  *fy^Kt,  xi.  11, 
§  G.  p.  81&  Pliny  Mid  Other  later 
writers,  ns  we  shnll  see,  n«»rrto<l  that 
the  nasrage  had  been  actually  made. 

»  Ibid.  §  7.  p.  51«. 

«  ibid.  p.  519. 
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It  it  nnnecenazy  to  point  oat  tiuit  these  oGndiuions  aie  mora 
inferanoee^  baaed  upon  the  amnKMd  length  end  bieadth  of  the 
wholo  oontinent  and  other  aMomptioiis  eqoally  unfounded. 

§  9.  Betnrning  from  these  little  known  regions  towards  the 
west,  Strabo  proceeds  to  describe  two  countries — Armenia  and 
Media — which  he  considers  as  situated  rather  in  the  range  of 
Mount  Taurus  than  either  to  the  north  or  south  of  it,  being  so 
intersected  and  encircled  by  the  various  ramifications  of  that 
great  chain  that  they  could  not  be  assigned  to  the  grouj)  of 
nations  on  either  side  of  it.*  Armenia  especially  ho  correctly 
describes  as  being  almost  entirely  a  land  of  mountains  and 
high  table-lands,^  which  contained  the  sources  of  several  great 
zi?ei8,  especially  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  the  Aiaxea 
towards  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  othezs  of  minor  importance 
which  flowed  to  ihe  Euxine  Sea. 

On  this  occasion  he  gives  a  general  ontline  of  the  direction 
and  conformation  of  the  chain  of  Tanros  and  its  subsidiary 
ranges,  which  shows  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
orography  of  this  part  of  Asia.'  Honnt  Taams  (he  tells  ns) 
takes  its  rise  in  Caria  and  L jda»  bat  does  not  at  first  attain 
any  considersble  httght  or  bieadth.  It  first  rises  to  a  great 
eleyation  opposite  the  Ghelidoniau  islets  on  the  fiN>ntiei8  of 
Lyda  and  Pamphylia»'  and  bom  thence  extends  eastwards  to 
the  north  of  Gilicia,  a  great  part  of  that  coontry  being  fomed 
by  the  Talleys  intercepted  between  the  o£Gdioots  of  the  great 
moontain  range.  Beyond  that  it  throws  off  two  great  arms  or 
branches,  the  one  called  Anti-Taorus,  towards  Cappadocia  and 
Armenia  3Iinor,  the  other,  Amanus,  towards  the  south,  ex- 
tending to  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  The  main  eliain  itself, 
though  cut  through  by  the  Euphrates,  is  continuous  with  the 


•  xL  12,  §  1,  p.  520. 

*  ipov^SuL,  xi.  li,  §  4)  p.  888. 
'  zi.  12.  §§  2-4. 

'  On  this  account  many  writen  oon- 
eirlercd  that  tho  heatll  iinl  <>pi>o3ite  to 
these  ialand*  was  the  begiimuig  of  the 
ohain  of  Trann,  bat  Stambo  properly 
points  out  that  the  moontam  ridge 


which  separated  Lyda  bom  the  dis- 
tricts of  tho  interior  (the  Cibyratica) 
was  in  liact  a  oontinnation  of  the 
Tannit,  whieh  was  thus  pmlnngpd  into 
tho  Rhodian  Peraea,  and  might  Ik'  oon- 
Bidered  as  ending  in  the  mouniuin  pro- 
moatoriea  opposite  to  Bliodw  (xiv.  2, 
fl;a,§8> 
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mountains  of  Aimoiia  on  the  other  side  of  ihftt  river,  and  it  Is 
beie  that  it  rises  into  a  great  moontain  mao^  sending  ont 
offshoots  in  different  directions,  known  by  the  name  of  Pary* 
adres,  and  other  local  appellations,  and  fonning  the  bonndaiy 
of  Armenia  on  the  side  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians.  From 
this  great  central  man  was  continaed  another  chain  towards 
the  east»  known  by  the  name  of  Paiachoathras,  bordering  on 
ihe  Csspian  Sea  and  extending  throngh  Media  Atropatene  and 
the  Greater  Media  to  the  Caspian  Qhiea,  whence  it  was  ecm- 
tinued  still  farther  east  along  the  confines  of  Aria.  It  was 
this  east  and  west  prolongation  of  the  chain  that  was  regarded 
by  Ori'ck  Lreographers  from  Eratosthenes  tt»  Stnilx)  as  the  true 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  which  served  to  connect  it  with 
the  j^reat  ranj^es  of  the  Paropamisus  or  the  Uindoo  Koosh. 
ihit  besides  this  there  were  several  subsidiary  ranjjes  to  the 
south  of  the  Euphrates  in  its  up|H}r  course,  and  it  to  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  thes(»  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  nanie 
of  Niphates,  in  which  according  to  Strain)  the  Tigris  took  its 
rise.*  From  thence  there  branched  off  towards  the  south 
another  great  ridge  called  Zagrium  or  Zagroe,  extending  a 
long  way,  and  forming  the  separation  between  Media  on  the 
one  hand  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  other,  till  it  joined 
on  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  Susiana  and  Persia. 

§  10.  In  connection  with  this  subject  Strabo  gives  an  aooonnt 
of  the  oonise  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  both  of  which  riYen, 
as  he  correctly  tells  us,  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.^ 
The  lower  part  of  their  courses,  where  they  encompassed 
Mesopotamia,  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  erem 
the  upper  part  of  that  of  the  Euphrates  was  well  known  to 
Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  it  as  riring  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Taurus,  and  flowing  in  the  first  place  from  east 
to  west  through  the  Greater  Armenia  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Eesser :  then  separating  that  province  from  Acilisene  and 
uiukiug  a  sudden  turn  to  the  south  where  it  reached  the 


•  x\.  12,  M-  '  '  ibid.  12,  §  3;  14,  $  2. 
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confines  of  Cappadocia;  thenceforward  leaving  Cappadocia 
and  Coinmagene  on  the  right,  ami  Acilisene  and  Sophenc  on 
the  left,  till  it  issued  into  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  took  another 
great  bend  towards  Babylonia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this 
description  Strabo  clearly  had  in  view  only  thp  northern  branch 
of  the  Euphrates — that  which  flows  near  Erzeroum,  and  has  its 
sources  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  that  city.  It  is  this 
river  which  alone  was  regarded  both  by  Greek  and  Koman 
writers  as  the  true  Euphrates,  and  wMoh  is  still  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Frat.  The  southern  ann  or  affluent,  called  at 
the  piesent  day  the  Murad  Tchai,  which  is  considered  by 
modem  geographers,  as  well  as  by  native  Annenian  writers,  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Enphiates,  and  is  in  fact  the 
laiger  liver  of  the  two,  was  treated  by  andent  geogiaphers 
as  a  mere  tribntary,  and  Is  not  even  noticed  by  Strabo  in 
describing  the  geography  of  Amenia.' 

The  Tigris  he  describes  as  rising  in  the  sontliem  slopes  of 
Mount  Tanrns,  and  says  that  its  somoes  were  distant  from 
those  of  tiieBnphiates  about  2500  stadia.  This  river  also  rises 
ttoat  two  different  and  distant  sonices,  forming  two  different 
arms,  which,  after  holding  separate  courses,  unite  between 
Diarbekr  and  Mosul.  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Strabo 
regarded  as  the  main  source  of  tho  Tigris  the  stream  that  rises 
in  Mount  Kiphates,  and  flows  from  thence  due  south  imtil  it 
joins  the  river  of  Diarbekr.^  From  the  terms  in  which  ho 
speaks,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  of  the  outflow  of  the  two 


*  It  was,  however,  in  all  probability  i 
ftit  ffrw,  whieh  under  the  name  of  I 

Arsanitis  liad  nc<iuire<l  celebrity  in  the 
Mitliriilalic  Wara   by  the  defeat  of  , 
Tigranea  on  its  bcuiks  by  Lucullna 
(Plut.  Lundl.  31),  BUfl  whicli  fi-ures  ' 
again  iu  the  wara  of  the  Koouiua  with 
tlic  Armenian  kiugt)  (Tacit.  AnnaL  XT.  < 
15).    It  is  described  by  Pliny  as  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Euphrates  (Plin.  //.  A',  v.  24, 
§  MX   It  ia  also,  as  has  been  already 
obserred,  the  river  to  which  Xenophon 
frivea  the  name  of  Euphiatca.  ^Seo 
Chapter  X.  858.) 

▼0L.1L 


'  He  has  elsewhere  a  straoffe  etoiy 
of  the  TIgria  Iknring  iknngh  the  Lake 

Arseno  (the  Lalcf  of  Van)  witliont 
mingling  its  wsttrd,  which  fell  into  a 
great  chasm  at  one  end  of  the  lake,  and 
after  flowing;  for  a  long  distance  nnder- 
gronnd,  reapixured  in  tlie  district  of 
Chalonitis  {xi.  p.  529).  The  laat  mhli- 
tion  iH  utterly  imintelligible,  tho  dis- 
trict known  im  Chalonitis  being  far 
away  in  tlie  en  stern  part  of  Assyria,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Zti^ros.  There  is 
probably  bowc  mistake  iu  the  name. 

U 
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great  rivers  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  clear  that  each  of  them 
in  his  day  had  still  its  separate  outlet  to  the  swi,  instead  of 
uuitinj^  their  streams  into  one  as  they  do  at  the  present  day.* 
§  11.  Armenia  had,  iis  wo  have  already  seen,  been  lirst 
opened  out  to  the  knowledge  of  geop^raphers  by  the  campaigns 
of  liUcullus  and  Pompey  in  the  jMitbridatic  Wars,  while  the 
expedition  of  M.  Antony  against  the  Parthians  had  first  made 
them  acquainted  with  Media  Atropateneor  Azerbijan.  Strabo 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  thus  furnished  him,  and 
Ihfiie  was  probably  no  part  of  Asia  of  which  his  knowledge 
was  nune  in  advanoe  of  that  of  Eratosthenes.   But  the  ragged 
and  monntainous  character  of  the  two  ooontriefl,  and  the 
intricate  and  oompUoatod  relations  of  the  mountain  chains  by 
which  they  are  traversed,  opposed  great  difficulties  to  an 
•ocunto  geogiaphical  knowledge  of  them — and  Strabo*8  in- 
formation was  still  very  JmpeEfeot.  Thns  we  find  him  desoribing 
Ihrea  lakes^  one  to  whidi  he  gives  the  name  of  Spanii^'  in 
Media  Atiopatene^  remarkaUe  for  its  ezoessiTe  saltness ;  the 
oiher  iwo^  which  he  calls  Mantiane  and  Aisene  or  Thopitb  in 
Annenia.  Both  of  these  had  also  salt  or  hraokish  water,  the 
foimer  espeoiaUy,  whioh  he  calls  the  laigest  lake  next  to  the 
Haotis,  uid  which  had  salt-works  on  its  shores.  There  are  In 
fact  only  two  lakes  to  which  his  description  can  possibly  apply 
the  Lake  of  Van,  which  is  that  called  by  him  Arsene  or 
Thopitis — it  is  the  Arsiasa  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — and  the 

*  It  may,  howevor,  be  qiu  etioned  such  nicnning.  (80c  Kramer's  note,  <id 
wliotber  be  ib  not  herv  simply  follow-  Inc. )  The  Lake  of  Unimiuh,  also 
iag  EratnstheoM,  without  eoqniiy  m  called  Shahi,  which  ia  without  a  doubt 
to  what  chnnr^s  might  hwv  tSkaa  the  lake  meant  by  Strabo,  is  rotnark- 
place  in  the  interval.  able  at  the  present  day  for  ita  excessive 

*  It  is  n  very  plaosible  tnggestion  saltness.  According  to  Col.  Monteith 
of  M.  St  Martin  ilf/m  rur  rArm/nir),  (Jounml  of  Gt-ogr.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  5C)  it 
and  the  recent  editors  of  Strabo,  that  contiiins  ucarly  twice  ati  much  salt  aa 
thid  nanir-,  which  is  written  'iweana  in  j  the  ^oa. 

all  our  MSS.,  should  really  be  Kon-aOro,  I     *  There  is  indeed  a  third  lake,  in 

and  i8  a  corruption  of  tie  Armenian  |  the  north  of  Armenia,  of  considerable 

name  Kapotan,  signifying  the       lake.  size,  now  called  the  Ldike  Goukcha, 

Btraho  himself  tells  us  that  this  was  |  bat  this  U  out  of  the  question,  m  ita 

the  signification  of  the  Armenian  name  watert  aro  perlbeltar  inih  and  < 

(Kvay'n  ip:x7)yfuefi<Ta),  though  ho  erro-  I  qut-ntlv  abound  in  uIl  (BmOoL 

neooalj  cooneota  tliin  interpretation  |  teilh,  Ix.  p.  41.) 

with  the  DMM  Harrtov^.  whldi  baa  no  , 
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Lake  of  Urumiah  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Atropatene, 
which  is  clearly  the  one  that  ho  describes  under  the  name  of 
Spauta  in  the  one  country,  and  of  ^lantiana  in  the  other.' 
Such  a  confusion  might  easily  arise  in  writing  from  different 
materials,  but  it  shows  how  far  he  was  still  removed  fiom 
possessing  a  coneet  geogmphioal  idea  of  the  oountries  in 
question. 

In  other  respects  his  aooount  of  Arm^jft  and  the  neigh- 
bonring  province  of  Atropatene  is  genenlly  aoeoiaCe  enough; 
and  he  had  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  topogn^hioal  relations  of 
the  various  provinces  and  districts  into  which  Armmm  was 
divided,  or  by  whioh  it  was  snnoonded;  though  modem  geo> 
giaphecs  have  mnch  difflooltj  in  determining  their  positUm 
and  extent.  Of  the  greater  Hedia,  or  the  ooontry  geneiallj 
known  hj  that  name,  he  treats  in  connection  with  Kedia 
Atropatene,  although  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  it  would 
certainly  have  been  more  properly  classed  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Penian  Em^nve  south  of  the  Taurus.  His 
geographical  account  of  this  province  is  brief  and  summary, 
and  we  perceive  immediately  that  ho  had  here  no  recent 
sources  of  information,  and  was  forced  to  fall  back  entirely 
upon  Eratosthenes  and  other  authorities  of  the  Macedonian 
period.    Media,  indeed,  wtis  in  all  times  a  country  imperfectly 
known,  and  its  boundaries  seem  never  to  have  been  very  accu- 
rately defined.    Strabo's  own  account  is  by  no  means  clear,* 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  relations  and  limits  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  that  were  by  some  regarded  as  ^^AHigipg 
to  Media,  by  others  to  the  adjoining  provinces^  were  in  reality 
subject  to  frequent  changes.    The  mountaineers  of  the  lofty 
ranges  of  Zagros  were  evidently  as  little  really  subject  to  the 
Persian  or  Mafledonian  roleis,  as  the  Koords  of  the  piesent 

'  Stnbo,  xL  13,  §2;  14,  §8.     In  |  But  the Oossicans, aoooidisg  to Lia own 

point  of  Ibot  entj  one  of  these  lakes  is  acouunt,  as  well  aa  that  of  other 

known  at  the  present  dayhyatlewt  !  writers,  inlmlnkd  thts  ranges  of  Mnunt 

two  different  numea.  I  Zagros,  on  tlie  west  of  Media,  and  ad- 

'  He  tells  ns  (xi.  13,  §6)  that  Media  |  ioining  the  diatrict  of  ElymaZa;  nor 

was  >K)uiido<l  on  the  cast  hy  Parthia  have  wo  sny  trace  of  the  ^TitttWtOO  Oif 

and  the  mountains  of  the  <Jo&Miuau».  such  a  pcopio  Carther  east. 

u  2 
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day  to  the  Turks  or  Persians.  The  Cossajans  in  partienUir 
were  in  the  habit  of  levyin":  tribute  from  the  Persian  kinprs, 
when  they  moved  with  their  court  from  Babylonia  to  Eclmtana, 
their  nsual  residence  in  summer."  ]>ut  according  to  Strabo 
3[edia  might  be  properly  considered  as  extending  from  the 
pjiss  called  tho  Median  Gate,  leading  from  Ecbatana  into 
Babylonia,  on  the  west,  to  the  Caspian  (iatea  on  the  east; 
a  distance  which  ho  estimates  at  4100  stiidia.^  He  justly 
deachbeB  it  as  a  cold  and  upland  country,  almost  entiielj 
mountainous,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  near  the 
Caspian  Gates — the  environs  of  the  modem  Teheran — ^which 
was  a  fertile  and  productiye  plain.  Even  in  the  mountain 
districtB  alflo  there  were  some  fertile  valleys,  and  both  Media 
and  Armenia  were  renowned  for  their  hieed  of  hmsB,  irart 
nnmbera  of  wfaieh  were  reared  in  both  oonntriea»  and  ftimiahed 
annnally  as  tribute  to  the  Persian  kings. 

§  12.  Strabo  now  returns  nearer  home,  and  his  twelflh  book 
is  oocnpied  with  the  description  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontnsi 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Euzine.  Here  he  derived  great  advantages  fiom  the 
])roximity  of  these  countries  to  his  native  dty:  and  he  had 
himself  travellefl  throngh  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior. 
Unfortunately  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  record  the  extent  or 
course  of  his  travels,  but  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had 
visited  in  person  the  Cappadocian  Comana,^  which  was  8ituatc<l 
quite  in  tlu^  interior,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sams,  he  must 
have  traversed  a  considerable  p<irtion  of  that  province.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  returned  to  his  native  city  hy  this  route. 


*  Btrabo,  1.  e.  \  doros  should  not  bavo  been  better 

^  This   is  K'kMj  OTerHMtimaioil,  '  inrnrmed. 

though  probably  takori  fmiii  Ap<illfv  The  pftsw  across  Mount  ZRrms,  to 

doriu  of  Artoniiia,  tho  hiHtorian  of  iho  .  which  hu  gives  the  nnme  of  Median 

Parthian  Wara,  whom  ho  cites  ebo-  Gate  (MnStx^  wvKtj,  xi.  13.  §  8),  is 

vrhf  n-  (xi.  p.  519),  for  the  total  di-tmce  '  rUarly  lhat  l«':iili!i<;  fn>m  II.iinft<lan  by 

from  hi8  native  citv  to  the  Ciu^|iiui,  KurmsDithali  to liugiladf  which  must  ia 

which  ho  e>tititated,  still  more  •rn>-  all  ngss  hftve fbiiiwd  OIM  of  the  prin- 

ncouhly  (It  SiiOO  Htailia.    Aa  Artemita  cipal  ptlMmi  lonm  tho  gnmi  IDOlintMUl 

lav  ou  tiic  high  road  from  8elcucia  to  chiiin. 

BohatMM.  it  is  stiaqge  that  Apollo-  •  xiL  2,  f  S»  p.  S8S. 
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across  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  from  Tarsus  to  Amasia.  His 
description  of  Mazacui  (better  known  by  its  later  name  of 
Caisarea)  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arga?U8,  and  his  information 
concerning  the  ascent  of  that  mountain,  also  point  apparently 
to  the  result  of  a  personal  examination.^  The  general  cha- 
racter that  he  gives  of  the  country  as  an  open  upland  tract, 
almost  wholly  bare  of  wood,  but  not  deyoid  of  fertility,  and 
ptodncmg  abundance  of  com,  as  well  as  supporting  immense 
quantities  of  sheep  and  an  excellent  breed  of  honest  is  folly 
oonfixmed  by  the  descriptions  of  lecent  trayellers.  He  notioes 
also  Tarions  mineral  productions  of  the  country,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  red  earth,  oommoidy  known  as  the 
Sinopic,  from  its  being  exported  tnm  that  city,  but  which  was 
really  found  in  Cappadocia.*  The  yestiges  of  Tolcaoio  pheno> 
mena  at  the  foot  of  Monnt  Aignns  had  also  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  describes  the  pUdn  below  Manca  as  impregnated 
with  fire^  which  was  visible  in  holes  and  chasms  for  an  extent 
of  many  stadia.*  If  this  account  be  not  greatly  exaggerated, 
there  must  have  been  Tolcanic  outbreaks  of  the  mountain  at  a 
period  much  more  recent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Strabo 
however  does  not  mention  any  tradition  of  such  an  event. 

Ho  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  course  of  the  two  im- 
portant rivers,  the  Sams  and  the  Pyramus,  which  took  their 
rise  in  Cappadocia,  and  thence  bursting  their  way  through 


*ziL2,§7.  He  tells  OS  that  Mount 
ArgmuB  ia  the  moot  loflj  of  all  (in 
Asia  Minor?),  and  its  stimmit  is 
OOTered  with  perpetual  snow :  thut 
fhoM  who  ascend  it,  who  are  few  in 
number,  assert  thnt  in  fine  wcuther 
bt.th  teas,  the  Euxine  and  the  Gulf  of 
Ih8u>s  might  he  IMB  from  its  summit. 
This  story  has  eTerr  appearance  of 
being  gathered  from  the  inhabitants  of 
y«M^  The  first  traveller  in  modem 
times  who  made  the  ascent  was  Mr. 
William  Hamilton,  who  met  with 
cloudy  weather,  but  did  not  1*<  liove  it 
poesible  that  the  two  seas  could  be  seen 
u  aay  ohm^  on  Mooant  cf  the  high 
momitaiiui  which  interreiM  hodi  to  the 


N.  and  the  S.  (Hamilton's  Atna  Minotf 
vol.  ii.  p.  280).  It.s  eleVHtion  ho  cal- 
culates at  13,000  fwt,  and  there  is  nnt 
only  much  huow  on  tlio  summit,  but 
oxtenHivc  glaciers  descend  from  thenos 
on  its  nortliern  and  eastern  flntiks. 
Since  that  time  tlie  mountiiin  has  been 
again  ascended  by  M.  Tchihatcheff. 

*  xii.  p.  540.  Ho  terms  this  filKros, 
and  evidently  oonsiders  it  as  identical 
with  til  lit  fif  Spain,  which  is  true  cin- 
nabar ;  but  tiie  SinopicfiUTet  was<mljr 
a  kind  of  bright  red  eartii,  of  an 
ochreous  nature. 

*  xii.  2,  §  7.  wipUifrra  wOia  nol 
fuvrit  fi6»ftiw  wp^t  Ivl  rraKsws  «s\- 
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the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus  flowed  through  Oilicia  to  the 
sea.*  Of  the  remarkable  gor^rc  by  which  the  Pyramus  forced 
its  way  through  the  mountains  he  has  given  us  a  particular 
description,  wiiiph  was  evidently  derived  &om  personal  obeer- 
vation.* 

§  13.  With  rontiis  he  was  of  coursu  funiiliar,  and  it  is  an 
ini|X)rtant  fact  in  the  ethnography  of  Asia  that  he  distinctly 
contirms  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  other  writors  that  the 
Cappadocians,  who  had  originally  extended  from  the  chain  of 
Tnums  to  the  Eaxine,  weie  of  Syxian  extraction,  or  belonged 
to  the  great  Aramnan  race,  in  common  with  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians.^  At  the  nme  time  lie  ipeaks  of  the  various  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  rangeB  near  the  Enzine,  the  Moaohiy 
the  Tibaieni,  and  the  Chaldnani^— in  terms  which  teem  to 
imply  that  they  weie  sepaiate  tribei,  and  they  may  ptobaUy 
have  been  of  a  different  iaoe»  perhaps  mere  connected  witii 
their  Annenlan  and  Oancasian  neighboms.  But  the  efthno* 
graphy  of  these  monntain  tribes  is  a  problem  of  hopeless 
perplexity.  It  is  certain  however  that  the  separation  of 
Pontns  fram  Cappadoda  was  a  purely  artiiicial  one»  arising  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  division  of  the  great  pioTince  of 
Oappadooia  nnder  the  Persian  Empire  into  two  satrapies, 
which  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  gradually  became  con- 
solidated into  separate  kingdoms.*  The  boundary  as  liiially 
established  was  one  of  the  mountain  ridges  parallel  with  the 
Taunis,  which  traverse  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  it  cannot 
now  bo  identitied.* 

Strabo  has  left  us  a  detiiiled  enumeration  of  the  districts 
into  which  Cappadtwia  was  divided  in  his  time,  eleven  in  all, 
but  several  of  these  are  otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be 


•  xil.  2,  §§  3,  4.  p.  SSa 

*  Tho  words  o0Twt  «lkptr  are  COII- 
olniive  on  this  point. 

It  Is  only  quite  of  late  yean  that 
those  defilca  of  the  Taurus,  which  con- 
nect the  uplands  of  Gataonia  with 
QUoia,  have  been  e^kmd  lij  nodm 
taravellen. 


•  This  is  disputed  by  Sir  II.  RawHu- 
son  {Uerodotuity  vol.  i.  pp.  653-4X  but 
his  argumeots  appear  to  me  fiu-  from 
oonrinoing;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Strabo  could  hsvB  besik  mirtalfflii 
npon  such  a  point. 

•  Strabo^  xii.  1,  §  4,  p.  581. 
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determinefl  with  any  certainty.  There  wore  only  two  cities  in 
the  whole  country,  which  he  considers  worthy  of  the  appel- 
lation, Mazaca  and  Tyana :  the  other  districts  contained  only 
a  scattered  population,  with  a  few  stronprholds  or  fortresses, 
among  which  that  of  Nora,  so  long  defcnchd  Ly  Eumenes,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated.  Even  the  fertile  district  of 
Melitene,  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  which  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  Cappadocia  fn>iu  its  abounding  in  vines 
and  frait-treefl»  did  not  contain  a  town  of  any  importancOi' 

The  description  of  Pontus  by  Strabo '  is  one  of  the  most 
oomplete  and  satisfaotoij  portions  of  his  work,  and  is  by  far 
the  best  account  that  we  possess  from  any  ancient  writer  of 
a  oonntry  that  until  rery  recently  was  bnt  imperfectly  known 
to  modem  geographers.  With  it  he  associates  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  obTionsly  on  account  of  its  situation  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  that  district  was  politically  connected  either 
with  Armenia  properly  so  called,  or  with  Cappadocia. 

On  the  other  hand  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Tibareni  and 
Ghaldmns  who  inhabited  the  ranges  of  Paryadres,  between 
the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor  and  the  Euxine,  were  under 
the  rule  of  Pythodoris,  who  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  Pontus. 
These  mountaineers,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Moschi, 
who  more  immediately  adjoined  tlie  confines  of  Coleliis,  were 
still  in  a  very  ru(h'  anil  barburous  eoiidition,  dwelling  in  great 
forests,  and  subsisting  on  wild  fruits  and  the  Hesh  of  animals 
procured  by  the  chase.*  !Some  of  them  even  lived  in  trees; 
others  in  high  towers.  These  last  were  the  Mosynun^i  of 
Xenophon,  but  Strabo  does  not  recognize  the  name  as  one 
existing  in  his  time.*  He  tells  us  however  that  the  people  to 
whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Chaldseans,  were  the  same  who 
had  been  formerly  called  Chalybes,*  and  had  been  renowned 


'  xii.  2,  $  6,  p.537.  The  itiong  fori- 
ran  of  Tomte,  whSoh  figures  promi- 
mntly  in  the  MitliriUatic  Wiir»,  wbs 
bituated  on  tbe  OMtern  »idu  of  Uio 
EuphmtBt^  md  eoueqiMiiUy  beknifced 
piopeily  to  Scphsno.  Dk  1 1,  {».  535. 


*  xiL  8.  The  goography  of  ihis  part 
of  Arift  MinflT  was  Irai  little  known  in 

modern  liiuos  before  tlif>  travels  of  Mr. 
William  Hamilton  in  1836  (publii»ht>d 
in  mil         *  Ibid.  I  Iti,  p.  M9. 
•UiicL  •xil.a.flS. 
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from  the  earliest  agee  as  workers  in  iron :  and  he  then  eDten 
into  a  long  and  tedious  discussion  Mo  show  that  these  were 
the  same  people  termed  by  Homer  HaLizones,  who  dwelt  about 
a  place  called  by  the  poet  Alybe,  **  where  was  the  birth-place 
of  silrer."  ^  The  ooimeotioii  of  the  names  Alybe  and  Chalybes 
would  be  probaUe  enough,  were  it  snpported  by  any  other 
arguments :  but  it  is  not ;  and  had  the  poet  ever  heard  of  so 
distant  a  people  as  the  Qhalybes^  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
as  workm  in  inm,  the  natural  abundance  of  whioh  in  the 
region  in  question  must  haTo  attracted  -attention  from  a  Yory 
early  period.* 

Mithridates  the  Oreat  haying  extended  his  dominion  along 

the  shores  of  the  Euxine  from  the  borders  of  Colchis  to 
lleraoka,  thus  ineludinc:  nil  the  sea-co^ist  of  Prtphla<?ouia,  and 
a  part  of  that  of  Bithyiiia,  Strabo  has  adopted  the  same  exten- 
sion, and  has  described  under  the  head  of  Pontus  the  whole 
southern  cotist  of  the  Euxine,  befjinning  from  Heraclea.  This 
long  line  of  sea-board  was  studded  throughout  with  Greek 
colonies,  some  of  which,  as  Heraclea,  Sinope,  iVmisus,  Phar- 
nacia  and  Trapezus,  were  floiirishing  and  importiint  commer- 
cial cities;  while  many  smaller  settlements  are  noticed  in 
detail  by  Strabo,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  and  has  given  a  careful  enumeration  of  its 
rivers  and  headlands,  as  well  as  of  the  towns  which  lined  its 
shores.* 

§  14.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 
So  £ir  as  the  province  of  Pontus^  properly  so  called,  is  con-> 


»  xii.  3,  §§  20-24. 

Homer.  Iliad,  II.  v.  857. 

•  StHi  the  iuterusting  aocouut  of  the 
mode  in  which  iron  is  worked  at  the 
prost'iit  day  iu  this  district,  in  Hamil- 
ton'.-i  Trav>ls  in  A  fin  Mirutr,  vol.  i.  j»p. 
271-277.  Silver  mines  are  now  worked 
at  Giitiiir<i  }i  Khrini  in  thr  iiitcriiir, 
aouih  ul'  Xn^hizuud,  but  thotM  uxu  nut 


mentioned  by  Strabo;  and  it  appeon 
that  in  hit  ttme  iSbm  irero  no  tiller 

miuoa  in  the  land  of  tlu-  Chnlybos, 
tboueh  he  auumeji  that  there  wore  in 
the  nme  of  Homer  (^ic  8)  ri}r  ^ 

/i♦Ta,\Xe^  yvv  n.t¥  aitiipov,  TpSrtpov  8J 
KoX  Ofryvpov.  xii.  3,  §  VJ).  ^tt)  Note  A, 
p.  33(J. 

'  xii.  3,  ^§  7-18,  pp.  543-548.  In 
this  iuHtii.uv  we  have  the  advantage  of 
comparing  tho  doiuila  furnished  hf 
8lrulx),  with  the  equally  minute  par- 
ticulars iu  the  i'iu  iplud  uf  .<Vxriau. 
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cerned,  the  kno\vletl<?e  of  our  autlior  was  com})leto  and  definite, 
as  niiglit  naturally  have  been  expected  with  regard  to  his 
native  country.  His  description  of  the  fertile  valleys  and 
plains  of  Western  Pontus  is  highly  characteristic,  and  almost 
all  the  localities  which  he  describes  have  been  readily  iden- 
tified by  nuxlem  traveUera.  The  piotTize  which  he  gives  .us 
of  his  native  city  Amasia,  and  its  very  peculiar  and  stiikmg 
position,  was  found  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  at  once  clear  and 
BtttuliEMStory,  though  it  had  been  imperfectly  understood  by 
penons  who  had  not  visited  the  locality.'  But  the  personal 
knowledge  of  Strabo  evidently  extended  very  little,  if  at  all, 
beyond  the  Halys,  and  with  the  interior  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Bithynia»  as  well  as  the  great  provinces  of  Galatia,  I^irygia, 
and  Mysia,  his  aoqnaintanoe  was  apparently  very  imperfect 
The  brief  and  perAinctory  manner  in  which  he  describes  these 
interior  regions  of  Asia  Minor  affi>rds  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  ftdlness  and  deaxneas  of  his  aooonnt  of  Pontus,  as  well  as 
with  the  copious  details  which  he  furnishes  concerning  the 
provinces  on  the  western  coast. 

He  tells  us  indeed  expressly^  that  it  was  difficult  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  different  nations  that  occupied  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  even  those  of  Bithynia  and  Mysia,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  clianges  and  fluctuations,  ethnographical  as  well  as 
political,  to  which  they  had  been  subject.  In  the  former 
point  of  view  he  distinctly  inclines  to  regard  the  Mysians, 
Bithynians  and  Phrygians  as  cognate  races,  probably  all  alike 
of  Thracian  origin.*  The  Galatians  were  of  course  well  known 
as  a  historical  fact  to  be  Gauls,  and  the  three  tribes  into  which 
they  were  divided  still  retained  the  purely  Gaulish  names  of 
Trocmi,  Tolistobogii,  and  Tectosages.*  South  of  Galatia,  on 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  he  places  the  great 
salt  lake  ai  Tatta»  which  constitutes  in  fact  one  of  the  leading 
physical  features  of  the  interior.*  Immediately  to  the  souli 

*  Hamilton's  Reteareke*   in  Ada  |  taken  by  Herodotus  (vii.  73,  74). 
Minor,  vol.  i,  pp.  866-370.  |     •  See  Chapter  XX.  Note  B,  p.  200. 

'  xu.  4,  §  4,  p.  504  ;  8,  §  2,  ]..  571.  "  xii.  5,  §  4,  p.  5U8.    Hia  dewription 

*  Ibid,  p,  5(H.  Tho  wunv  viow  wm  i  of  it  ba»  boca  fully  oonflnacd  by  noont 
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of  this  again  lay  the  cold  and  upland  tracts  of  Lycaonia  and 
Isauria,  bare  of  wood  and  deficient  in  water,  but  furnishing 
pajsturage  to  innumerable  tlocka  of  sheep :  a  description  exiictly 
corresponding  to  their  present  condition.  Iconiura  was  the 
only  city  of  imjmrtnnce  in  Lycaonia.  Isauria  immediately 
adjoined  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  and  witliiii  the  ruggt^l  ranges 
of  that  mountain  chain  were  the  Tisidians,  whose  lofty  and 
inaccessible  strongholds  had  afforded  them  shelter  during  the 
piratic  wars,  so  that  they  were  with  great  difficulty  reduced  by 
P.  Servilius,  who  derived  fmm  his  exploits  the  soniame  of 
Isauriom.^  The  Pisidians  again  adjoined  on  the  south  the 
fertile  maritime  district  of  Pamphylia,  with  its  flourishing 
cities  of  Side  and  Aspendus.  Notwithstanding  the  ragged  and 
diffictdt  nature  of  ^eir  country  the  Pisidians  seem  to  hare 
been  well  known  to  the  neighbouring  Gieeki^  and  Stnbo  diet 
from  Artemidoraa  the  namea  of  thirteen  of  their  dtiei,  the 
meet  important  of  whioh  were  Sagalaasua  and  Selge.  Of  the 
latter  of  theae^  and  ita  extraordinary  poaitiony  he  haa  gi?en  a 
minute  account  (probably  deriyed  from  the  aame  authority^ 
whioh  haa  been  oonflimed  by  the  reaearohea  of  reoent  tn^ 
▼ellera." 

§  15.  While  he  deaoribea  the  great  inland  piovinoe  of  Fhry- 

gia,  as  already  mentioned,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  he  waa 
well  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  it  which  adjoined  the 
frontiers  of  Caria,  through  which  led  the  great  high-road  from 
Ephesus  to  Ajmmea.  The  latter  city,  the  position  of  which  he 
d^ribes  very  fully  and  with  remarkable  accuracy,  >\ii8  in  his 
day  become  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  tnide  in  all  Asia, 
being  in  this  respect  second  only  to  Ephesus  itselL'   It  waa 

tmvellera,  ikoash  not  unmuccd  with  |  *  Sirubo,  xii.  7,  p.  570.   The  site  of 

ennemfloii.   It  it  now  mXM  hj  the  Selge,  whioh  is  nul  oaUed  Baghe,  wm 

Tn&  TuzIft,or  the  Salt  run.  fr.-tn  tho  '  first  identified  bv  Mr.  thinioll  in  1843. 

extent  to  which  it  ia  baturutcd  with  1  (8ee  bpntt  and  Voxboa's  Lycta,  toI.  ii. 

Bait.  pp.  17-82.) 

'  In  tho  time  of  Xonophon  aa  we  •  xii.  8,  §  15,  p.  577.    It  is  not  ini- 

havo  seen,  the  ri»u\um»,  though  nonii-  probable  that  Strubo's  doacription  of 

nelly  •ubjiH.  t  to  the  IVrvian  Empire,  j  Apamea  may  Ik' dorired  from  |H>rBonal 

wore  practically  a  nwc  of  indi  fH  iulcut  ,  obsorvution.    Wo  lt*uru  ili.->tiiiotly  that 

frooLoolon.  (bvc  Chapter  X.  p.  Mo.j     \  ho  hod  himaolf  visited  the  city  of 
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from  thence  that  the  most  frequented  line  of  route  led  through 
Antiochia,  Philomelium  and  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia  (Ctcsaiea) 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  into  the  interior  of  Asia.^ 

The  whole  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  book  of  Strabo  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  western  piovinofis  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Piopontis  to  the 
frontien  of  Lycia;  including  the  Troad,  Ionia*  Lydia  and 
Garia»  with  the  adjacent  islands.  All  these  legions  weie  of 
ooorse  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  Strabo  conld  no  more 
attempt  to  add  to  the  previously  ATiafciiig  informatUm  than  in 
tegaid  to  Gieeoe  itself.  But  his  account  of  them,  oooaidered 
as  a  geogiaphioal  desoription  of  a  well-known  oonntiy,  standi 
on  a  Teiy  different  footing  finxm  that  of  Emopean  Gieeoa.  He 
had  heie  the  adyantage  of  extenaiTe  penonal  aoqnaantanoe^ 
having  heen  sent,  as  we  hare  seen,  when  qnite  a  young  man, 
to  Btady  at  Kysa  in  Oazia,  and  haying  yisited  Ephesos  and 
other  cities  of  Ionia  and  Gaiia,'  hesides  haying  necesBarily 
seen,'on  his  passage  thither,  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  this  side  of  the  ^gean.  But  besides  this  he  had 
evidently  for  this  part  of  his  work  the  use  of  much  better 
materials  and  authorities  than  any  of  which  he  availed  himself 
in  his  description  of  Greece. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Troad,  under 
which  name  he  comprises  the  whole  of  the  north-western  angle 
of  Asia,  from  the  Propontis  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  Here 
he  had  the  advantage  of  following  IJemetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  devoted  a  special  treatise  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  the  Trojan  allies,  in  which 
he  had  naturally  examined  with  minute  care  the  locaiitieB  and 
names  in  the  neip:hlH)iirliood  of  Troy  itself,  and  his  inyestigi^ 


Hicrapolid  in  the  valley  of  the  Mieander 
on  the  confines  of  Lydia  and  Plirygia 
(ziiL  4,  S  14),  and  only  60  miles  distant 
nom  Apames.  This  oiitnunstance  suf- 
floiently  explains  the  accurate  know- 
kdn  be  itwws  of  laodioea  (which  be 
rawona  Am  teeood  dty  in  imfiortiiioe 
in  Phrygia),  IIicrapolis,and  thoBmallcr 
towns  in  the  mum  noighboiurhood, 


CokisasD,  Kumcniiv,  Ac.  (xii.  8,  §& 
13.16). 

^  ziv.  2. 1  29,  p.  663. 

*  The  extent  of  his  travels  in  this 
pnrt  of  Asia  cannot  be  determined; 
but  he  appean  daring  hia  lesidenoe  at 
Nysa  to  nave  ▼isllea  ierenl  of  the 
lu.i^'liljouriiig  cities,  including  Myla^ 
iu  Cttiia,  uqU  Uiorapolis  in  Plurygia. 
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tion  had  been  materially  aided  by  the  sitnation  of  his  birth* 
place  of  Scepsis  in  the  very  centre  of  the  region  in  question. 
The  consequence  is  that  Strabo,  who  devotes,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges,  a  somewhat  disprojX)rtionate  space  to  the  ex- 
amination of  this  small  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  has  in  this 
instance  preseiitt  d  ils  \\  ith  a  chorograj)hieal  description  of  the 
country,  superior  to  any  other  that  we  find  in  his  whole  work : 
while  the  incidental  discussions  and  controversies  in  regard 
to  the  Homeric  names  of  localities  and  nations,  though  nece^- 
aarily  arising  in  connection  with  this  subject,  are  far  from  occu- 
pying the  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  which  they  do 
in  the  caae  of  European  Greece.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
oontroyersieB  al  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly  that  relating  to 
the  tme  position  of  Troy  itself,  or  the  Homeric  Binm,  a  ques- 
tion ibst  raised  by  Bemetrins  of  Scepsis,  but  for  our  knowledge 
of  i^oh  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  Strabo^  who  adopted  in 
iheir  fnll  extent  the  yiews  of  his  mnch  yalned  authority.* 

We  are  not  clearly  informed  what  anthois  he  followed  in 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  conntries  of  Ionia,  Lydia  and 
Garia,  or  how  mnch  may  haye  been  deriyed  from  his  own 
personal  obseryation :  but  there  is  nothing  to  exdnde  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  himself  visited  the  principal  cities  of  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  we  know  that  he  had  extended  his  travels  for 
some  distance  into  the  intrriur.  His  notices  of  Sardis  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Lydian  kings  on  the  lake  Colol',  and  still  more 
his  account  of  the  curious  volcanic  district  called  Katakekau- 
mene — the  Burnt  Land — have  every  appearance  of  being  the 
result  of  actual  inspection/    He  justly  points  out  the  con- 


'  Rtrabo,  xiii.  1,  pp.  595,  597.    ITow  which  he  liere  rcfrrs  is  of  conrso  tho 

little  attention  thu«<;  Bcepiical  views  cit^  so  called  in  hia  day,  and  which 

•ttneled  in  ancient  times  is  snlBeieiitiy  enjoyed  imniiniity  ftom  mlmte,  m  tlie 

shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  reputed  pwrent  of  Rome, 

even  thought  worthy  of  moiition  by  .      *  xiii.  4,  ^11.   For  u  full  tksoriptkMi 

Pliny,  who  (li>imiHse8  the  far-fainea  I  of  this  interesting  geological  district, 

city  with  tho  brief  and  paai*ing  notice  :  see  Haniiltou's  Travrlt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128- 

"  Ebt  tuuicu  et  nunc  Scaumudxia  civitas  ,  138;  and  TchihatchetT.  .4<(i«  J/i/teare. 

paira,  ao  md  pmbos  remotam  m  porta  ,     Strabo  deMcribes  threo  iliistinck  rm» 

Diom  immune,  undo  omnis  reniin  cla-  tors,  about  40  htudia  tli^^tiint  from  ntx' 

ritaa"  (v.  33.  §  121).   Thu  Ilium  to  unother,  uud  burmuuutc^  by  ru^'cd 
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nection  between  these  extinct  volcanic  phenomena,  and  the 
earthquakes  to  which  all  tliis  part  of  Asia  was  eminently  sub- 
ject, es}>ecially  Philadelphia,  the  city  nearest  to  the  Burnt 
Country,  where  earthquakes  were  so  frequent  that  Strabo 
expresses  his  wonder  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  induced  to 
live  there.*  The  great  earthquake  which  a  few  years  before 
(a.d.  17)  had  destroyed,  or  seriously  damaged,  twelve  of  the 
chief  cities  in  this  part  of  Asia,  especially  Sardis  and  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum,"  was,  as  he  tells  us,  only  one  among  many  similar 
calamities,  from  which  they  had  repeatedly  suffered.  Full 
mfonnatiGii  concerning  other  places  in  the  interior  must  have 
been  readily  obtainable  from  the  Greeks  in  the  cities  nearer 
the  ooast :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  Strabo's  early  per- 
Mnud  aoqnaintanoe  with  these  r^ona  that  led  to  his  collecting 
the  materials  wmceniiiig  them,  which  he  has  pat  together  in 
so  dear  and  satiaflMStoiy  a  maimer. 

§  16.  Proceeding  along  the  sonthem  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
describes  in  saccession  Lycia,  Ftonphylia  and  Gilioiay  with  the 
ncighbonring  island  of  Cypms.  His  acooimt  of  Lycta,  tliongh 
brief,  is  very  dear  and  distinct  in  a  geographical  point  of  Tiew, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  giving  ns  on  this  oeeasion  an 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Lycian  League,  )vhich  has 
been  regarded  by  some  political  writers  in  modem  times  as  the 
model  of  a  well-coustituted  federation.'  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  geographical  description  of  the  country  he  was  ajipa- 
rently  indebted  to  Artemidorus :  ^  and  the  same  writer  was 
probably  one  of  his  chief  authorities  in  respect  to  ram])hylia 
and  Cilicia  also.  But  as  Strabo  had  attended  the  lectures  of 
Xenarchus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  was  a  native  of 


hills,  which  he  r<  osnnably  infers  to 
liavo  boeu  foruio*!  uf  ihv  heated  luntter 
rjecU'd  from  them.  He  notices  also 
tiiut  this  vnh'auip  diatriet,  like  that  of 
Ciilunia  in  Sicily,  wuj*  8|K'oially  favour- 
able to  tJiO  growth  of  vines. 

•  xii.  0.  §  18 ;  xiii.  4.  ^  10. 

•  Ibid.  xii.  8,  §  18 ;  xiii.  3,  <j  5  ,  1, 
S  8,  TMit  AmiaL  U.  47. 


'  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  his  HiMmu  of  Federal  Government 
(vol.  i.  pp.  208-216),  who  cites  also  the 
ol)8ervation  of  Motitesiiuieu  (Esprit  des 
Lou,  ix.  c.  3),  tluit  if  he  were  called 
apon  to  choose  a  mcKlel  of  a  federal 
republic,  he  would  tiiko  that  of  Lyoia. 

•  Sec  xiv.  3,  §  3,  p.  tiUS. 
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Mevflia  on  the  Galycadnns,  he  may  weil  hare  deriyed  some 

particulars  from  that  master.*  His  description  of  Tarsus  also 
is  of  a  chamctor  to  lead  very  stronirly  to  the  inference  that  he 
had  visited  that  city  in  person.  But  l>e  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  he  possessed  very  g(X)d  information  concerning 
the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  and  that  his  enumeration  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  rivers  and  headlands  that 
formed  its  marked  natural  features,  is  found  to  be  at  once 
copious  and  trustworthy.  Of  the  interior  there  was  of  course 
little  to  tell,  the  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus 
impending  over  the  sea  at  so  short  a  distance  that  there  had 
never  been  any  G-ieek  settlements  or  civilized  towns  at  any 
distance  from  the  aea-boaid;  except  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Oilicia,  where  the  mountains  receded  from  the  shore  and  the 
broad  aUavial  plain  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  men  Sams 
and  Pyxamiit  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Tannis  to  that  of 
the  Syrian  Amanus.^ 

§  17.  While  8tntbo*8  geneial  deKriptum  of  Ana  Mmor  is  on 
the  whole  thus  foil  and  satisfiMsteiry,  it  is  lemarkaUe  how  littlo 
pains  he  has  taken  to  ftixnish  ns  with  positive  data  as  to  dis* 
tanoes  and  positions,  such  as  wonld  enable  a  geographer  to 
oonstmct  a  map  of  the  oonntry.  He  has  indeed  given  sooh 
dislanoes  by  sm  along  the  ooast  of  the  Enzine  from  Tmpens 
to  the  entrsnoe  of  theBosphcnnis,  as  well  as  for  the  west  ooast» 
adjoining  the  ^gean,  bnt  in  regard  to  the  latter  he  himself 
points  out  that  the  extremely  irregular  configuration  of  the 
coast,  and  the  number  of  the  projecting  headlands  and  penin- 
sulas, rendered  the  periplus  or  coasting  voyage  from  one  jK)int 
to  another  disproportionately  long  as  compared  to  the  direct 


•  Oroskurd  aswnniM  thnt  Strabo 
studied  under  XonarcUus  <{(  ^V^t*r^a, 
bat  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  aa  he 
himself  telU  us  that  Xenarchos  lived 
but  little  at  home  {iv  oU^  fiir  ob  roKh 
6lirot\^,fy),  \mt  spent  the  greater  port  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  and 
finally  at  Borne,  as  a  teaober  (xiv.  5, 
I  4),  it  Is  nmcii  move  pviMIe  tliet 


Stmlw)  followed  hie  lao tares  in  the 

lutter  city. 
'  The  elluvial  chamctor  of  tiiiepleiii, 

and  its  rupid  extcnflion  by  the  aoenmn- 
lation^  of  the  riven*,  conhi  not  fail  to 
attnvct  nttcnti  in ;  ami  an  oracle  was 
said  to  have  torotold  thut  the  deposits 
of  the  Pyramus  would  one  day  ree-b  to 
Gypras  (Str^bis  sn.  2,  p.  5S:iX 
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ditteaoe.*  But  notwiiluteadiiig  this  he  oonatdfin  the  wbole 
line  of  coast  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  Caxia  to  the 
Ftopontis  as  piesemng  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north 
"as  it  were  on  a  meridian  line,"*  and  measoiing  in  dizect  dis* 
tance  aboat  5000  stadia,  or  bat  little  less.  This  same  line  he 
considered  as  prolonged  (aocordiug  to  the  enoneons  conception 
to  which  we  have  alzeady  more  than  once  adyerted)  in  the 
same  direction  to  Cyzicns  and  Byzantium.  As  might  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances  his  estiniate  of  5UU0  stadia 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  the  disttince  from  lihodes  to  the  Hel- 
lespont by  the  nearest  course  which  was  possible  for  a  navi- 
gator to  pursue  being  little  more  than  300  G.  miles  (3000 
stadia),  while  that  measured  along  a  meridian  line  would  not 
exceed  4  degrees  of  latitude  or  2400  stadia.  But  such  a  line 
instead  of  falling,  as  he  supposed,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont^  would  in  reality  strike  the  Propontis  east  of 
Cyzicus. 

He  also,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  exaggerated 
the  degree  to  which  the  promontory  of  Carambis  projects 
into  the  Enzine  towards  the  north ;  while  on  the  south  coast 
on  the  contrary  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  Lycia  projects  towards  the  south  beyond  the 
sonihemmost  point  of  Caiia.^  Bat  his  incidental  notice  that 
the  Ghelidonian  Islands  were  opposite  to  (tA  on  the  same 
meridian  with)  Canopns  in  Egypt,  is  lemaikaUy  aoooiate,* 
and  sapplies  an  important  point  in  constracting  the  map  of 
this  part  of  the  Meditertanean. 

i  18.  F<N*  the  interior  of  the  country  he  was  possessed  of 

*  xiv.  1,  §  2,  p.  632.  I  have  had  any  clear  idea  of  the  oonfign- 

*  wtH  Konrhr  in'  tvSf  las  b  wXovs  ntxp^  ration  of  thii  partof  Asia  Minor,  which 
ri^  TlptmrrlSot,  us  fittninfipiy^v  riva  is  in(1ec<l  bO  couipliintt  <l  Uiat  wo  cimnot 
woi&r  ypatm^  5<ror  wrwu^iklmir  ma-  i  wonder  at  any  one  unprovided  with  a 
dtmp  1)  tuKoh*  &»«x«f«Biwav,  xiv.  S,  §  14.  '  good  map.  on  whidi  toe  bearings  wen 
It  would  bo  difllrult  tn  find  a  coa^t  to  corroctly  laid  down,  liifling  to  andeV' 
whidi  anch  a  eharacteriatio  was  Uu  |  stand  it. 

applkaUa  than  to  the  west  coast  ol  •  sit.  8,  §  8.  p.  666.  Sokova  N  at 

Asia  Minor.  \(\ii6viau  Kara  Kivm&iy  ir«i  nlimtv. 

*  xiv.  5,  §  22,  p.  677.  Ue  is  here  I  Thu  actual  diiferenoe  of  lougitudo 
antring  against  ApoUodoms,   but  j  does  not  esseed  20*. 

neittier  one  nor  the  other  appoan  to 
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very  inferior  nirttorials :  here  ho  has  given  us,  besides  some 
distances  by  land  in  Ionia  and  Caria,  only  one  main  line  of 
route,  which  he  has  taken  from  Arteniidorns  ;*  and  even  in 
this  instance  he  has  not  given  us  tlu'  distances  in  detail.  The 
route  in  question,  which  was  that  habitually  followed  in 
Strabo's  time  by  all  travellers  proceeding  from  Ephesus  towards 
the  East,  led  from  that  city  through  31  agnosia,  Tralles,  Nysa, 
and  Antiochia  to  a  place  called  Carura,  on  the  confines  of  Caria 
and  Phrygia,  a  distance  of  740  stadia :  thence  through  Phrygia, 
passing  through  Laodicea,  Apamea  and  Metropolis  to  a  place 
called  Holmi,  on  the  frontier  of  the  district  known  as  the 
Pannreins,  920  stadia :  then  across  the  Pan«eiuB  to  Tyrifpum 
cm  the  confines  of  Lycaonia,  a  little  more  than  500  stadia : 
aeiOM  LycaoniSy  passing  through  Laodicea  (called  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  Kirtakekanmene)  to  Goropassns  840,  and  from 
CSoropassns  to  Gaxsaiixa,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Gap- 
padooia,  120 :  tiience  to  Maaaca,  tiie  capital  of  Gappadoda, 
680  stadia;  and  from  Maiaca  to  tiie  Euphrates  aft  Tomisa» 
1440L  From  tiienoe  a  nad  led  aeroas  the  chain  of  Tanms  to 
fiamosata  on  the  Enphiates,  a  distance  of  450  stadia.' 

It  is  singular  that  he  has  not  famished  us  with  a  single  line 
of  route,  or  detail  of  distances  across  Asia  Minor  from  the 
Cilician  or  Syrian  Sea  to  the  Euxine,  though  he  repeatedly 
discusses  the  question  of  the  so-culled  isthmus  which  united 
the  J >en insula  of  Asia  IMinor  to  the  continent  of  Asia.  We 
have  soi  n  that  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  downwards  a  very 
erroneous  notion  had  prevailed  of  the  breadth  of  this  isthmus, 
or  the  interval  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  that 
of  Amisus.     That  historian  had  described  it  as  live  davs' 

• 

journey  for  an  active  man,  and  even  Artemidonis  (according  to 
gtrabo)  had  estimated  it  at  only  1500  stadia.  Our  geographer, 
on  the  contrary,  following  the  statement  of  Eratosthenes,  con- 
aiders  it  as  not  less  than  3000  stadia,  which  is  actually  in 
excess  of  the  tiatii,  if  measored  in  a  direct  Ime,  as  was  certainly 

*  SaeChApter  XYDL  p.  87.  '*  SItoImh xIt.  8.ik  668. 
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intended  in  this  instance.  Bnt  lie  correctly  jiid<i;cs  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  across  either  from  the  month  of  the 
Cydnus  below  Tarsus,  or  from  the  (iulf  of  Issus  to  Amisus,  and 
not  to  Sinope,  as  had  been  done  by  several  preceding  geo- 
graphers.^ Supposing  the  distance  thus  measured  from  sea  to 
sea,  nearly  along  a  meridian  line,  the  interval  is  really  about 
4°  20'  of  latitude,  or  260  G.  miles  (2600  stadia),  so  that  the 
estimate  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  is  not  yeiy  wide  of  the 
troth.  Bat  the  admission  that  the  supposed  isthmus  was  really 
so  hioad  as  this  in  gieat  measure  destroyed  the  idea  of  the 
peninsular  ehaiaeter  of  Asia  Mincnr,  which  had  oome  to  be  a 
leoeiTed  article  of  fidth  among  ancient  geographers.* 

§  19.  Stiabo's  aooomnt  of  India,  which  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  his  fifteenth  book,  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most 
intesesting  parts  of  his  work,  and  must  haye  been  still  more  so  to 
his  contemporaries,  from  the  numerous  particulars  that  he  has 
brought  together  with  regard  to  the  natural  productions  and 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  singular 
political  institutions  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  These 
are  taken  almost  «^ntiroly  either  from  ^Icf^asthenes,  or  from  the 
still  earlier  writers,  Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  and  Aristobnlus, 
who  had  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  expedition  down  the 
Indus, and  had  collected  much  hearsay  information  conccriiiiig 
other  parts  of  India  which  they  had  not  themselvt  s  visited. 
Later  sources  of  knowledge  he  appears  to  have  had  absolutely 
none.  Though  a  con8i(h'ral)le  trade  was  carried  on  in  his  day  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea  with  India,  and  some  of  the  traders  wmeven 
said  to  extend  their  voyages  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  (he  tells  us)  ignorant  men,  from  whom  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  concerning  the  countries  they  visited.^ 


'  Atnistis  wiis  in  fart  situnted  more 
tlian  40  (J.  miles,  or  400  tjUidia  fartlier 
to  tli(  >outh  than  SllU^;  and  the 
dbtance  therefore  by  so  mnch  the  lees. 

•  The  broadcHt  |»iirt  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Cape  Anerounum  on  the  8.  to  Cape 
GamnbiB  on  the  N.  ia  only  about  6^,  or 
860  G.  milea,  aeitM  from  aea  to  sea. 

VOL.  II. 


'  8tral)o.  XV.  1,  §  4,  p.  GSO.  Ilia 
statement,  that  hut  Jext  nf  th'  m  mode  tlie 
voyapo  round  India  to  the  mouth  of 
the  (iniiges  (cnrclyioi  fuv  koX  ir«piireirA«w- 
Kotri  n^xp^  "^ov  riyyov),  rnutft  Cf!rtainly 
be  meant  to  imply  that  lumie  of  them 
did  or  were  said  to  have  done  m ;  hut 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Straho 

X 
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He  is  indeed  careful  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  vatrue 
and  uncertiiin  character  of  the  materials  which  ho  had  at  his 
command,  and  upon  which  lie  was  forced  to  rely.  India  had 
from  a  very  early  period  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  had  thus  become  the  subject  (as  Strabo 
points  out)  of  almost  endless  exaggerations  and  fables.  For 
this  reason  he  dismisses  at  once  with  contempt  all  the  mar- 
veUous  tales  of  Ctesias  and  other  early  writers,  and  justly 
legaids  the  expedition  of  Alexander  as  baving  for  the  first  time 
opened  out  trustworthy  information  concerning  this  far-famed, 
but  little-known,  region.  Bat  eyen  the  writers  of  this  period  he 
found  itit  ton  agreeing  among  themselTea^  sometimes  wying 
even  with  legaid  to  fiMsto  which  had  come  within  their  own 
observation,  and  stiU  more  concerning  such  as  they  could  only 
have  learnt  by  heanay.'  The  care  which  Steabo  takes  to 
excuse  himself  on  account  of  discrepancies  and  probable  erron 
arising  from  these  causss  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  no 
means  of  correcting  them  from  any  later  authoritiea.  But,  as 
we  have  seen  in  discussing  the  information  collected  by 
Hegasihenes  and  his  contemporaries,^  their  statements  con- 
cerning the  natural  productions  of  India,  which  must  have 
come  under  their  own  personal  observation,  are  generally  accu- 
rate and  trustworthy,  while  those  relating  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  peculiar  social  polity,  which 
was  calculated  in  an  especial  degree  to  arrest  tlie  attention 
of  an  intelligent  Greek  traveller,  if  not  in  all  respects  correct, 
contained  much  that  was  really  valuable  and  interesting. 

§  20.  Unfortunately  the  case  was  far  otherwise  in  regard 
to  the  purely  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  In 
this  respect  Strabo  does  not  pretend  to  haye  made  any  advance 


had  met  viUi  mf  one  who  hud  really 

mado  the  voyage.  Hifl  report  of  the 
emboasy  of  the  Indian  king  Porus  to 
AogOBtiu,  already  noticeil  (see  Chapter 
XX.  p.  166X  iB  derived  firom  NioolM 
of  Daiuasoas  (xv.  1,  §  7.H)> 
•  Id.  XV.  1,11 2, 10.  BvmtluMewho 


had  themaelvea  vmied  fhe  «0lliita7,  M 

he  truly  observes,  hatl  only  seen  a 
Miuull  part  of  it,  along  certain  lines  of 
march  or  route,  and  must  danribo  all 
the  rest  at  second  luiml. 
*  Seo  Chapter  XIV  .  wwL  1. 
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upon  his  pfedeoesson,  and  be  adopts  wiihovit  modiflcatioii  tbe 
eoneloaioiiB  of  Eiatoatheoea  upon  these  pomts»  while  he  admits 
the  untrustworthy  character  of  his  materials,  and  his  oonse- 
qnent  lialnlity  to  eixor.*  In  one  instance  only  had  Eratos- 
tiienes  possessed  more  definite  and  trustworthy  information, 
which  was  doubtless  deriyed  from  Megasthenes.  This  was  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  "  royal  road  '*  to  Palibothn,  which  the 
Greek  envoy  had  undoubtedly  trayelled,  and  the  distanoes  along 
which  were  mecuured.*  Belying  upon  this,  he  had  reckoned 
the  distance  from  the  Indus  to  Palibothra  at  10,000  stadia 
(1000  G.  miles),  to  which  he  added  GUOO  more  for  the  distuuco 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  (Jiinges,  and  thus  obtained 
16,000  in  all  for  the  total  length  of  India.  Patrocles,  as  Htmbo 
tells  us,  diminished  this  estimate  to  15,000 ;  but  he  gives  us 
no  account  of  the  grounds  of  this  correction,  and  dues  not  take 
upon  him  to  decide  Ix'tween  them.^  TTe  adopts  also  the  view 
of  Eratosthenes  with  regard  to  the  oritntaiion  of  India,  and  its 
greatest  length  being  from  west  to  oast,  in  opposition  io  tho 
more  correct  conclusions  of  Megasthenes.  llence  ho  considers 
the  promontory  of  tho  Coniaci  (Cape  Comorin)  to  project  to 
the  south-east,  so  that  its  extreme  point  was  3000  stadia  farther 
east  than  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  His  conception  of  tho 
map  of  India  did  not  therefore  differ  in  any  material  particukr 
from  that  of  £iatosihenes. 


*  Strabo,  XV.  1,  §8  10,  11,  p.  688. 

'  Ibid.  §  11>  rovTov  Z\  rh  fi^XP* 
llcLKtfi69ftm  #Xo*  ^  ScScuoTff/MfS 
thtuw ;  Keerafitfiirprrreu  yhp  axotvtots,  KoX 
iort»  6thi  fiaetXiK^  (rrailatr  fivpltty. 

This  must  uncioubtodly  Ixi  the  same 
route,  the  meaMurements  along  which 
are  given  by  Pliny,  but  in  so  eoahsed 
and  corrupt  ainaniRr  to  be  of  no 
ical  value  (see  Chapter  XI Y.  p.  557 ). 
The  warn  total  of  hie  ^alanoee  would 
give  1(111  Roman  milvy.  «r  12.888  .'^tadia 
from  tbe  Hypha»u  to  Falibotbra,  while 
'lirataallienes  reokoned  only  10,000 
Btndia /rof/i  fln^  Tii<hi<  to  tlic  fiamo  city, 
and  even  t!.ib  i.-i  connidcrablv  Ix'voml 
the  troth. 

'  At  no  Greek  had  been  begtmd 


Palibothra,  it  is  clear  that  the  estimate 
of  tho  distance  from  thence  to  the  soa 
roust  liave  been  foiMulcd  on  mere  Ijcnr- 
sav,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  oountiy 
this  must  have  been  of  the  vaguest 
description.  But  tbe  estimate  of  5000 
stadia  (500  G.  miles)  adopted  by  Pa> 
troclee  is  a  very  Mr  approximation  for 
the  distance  from  Palibothra /o/7it  mouth 
of  the  Gange$.  The  distance  to  the 
$ea  at  the  month  of  the  Hoogly  ia  of 
course  much  leas,  but  of  this  tbe  Greelcs 
hud  evidently  no  notion.  It  was  a 
reoeived  idea  among  tbem,  and  is  di»> 
tiiictly  re)ir-!it»'<l  l»y  Str.ibo  himself  (xv. 
1,  §  13),  that  the  Ganges  hud  but  ouo 
month  I 

X  2 
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In  proceeding  to  describe  the  rivers  of  India,  he  justly 
remarks  that  while  the  principal  rivers  of  any  coinitry  formed 
one  of  its  most  imjwrtant  geographical  features,  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  India,  where  the  rivers,  as  in  the  ease 
of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  were  essential  t<>  the  fertilization  of  the 
country,  which  was  only  rendered  habitable  through  their 
means.^  This  was  strictly  true  with  regard  to  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  and  regarding  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  its  afHuents  Strabo  had  very 
imperfect  information.  This  he  himself  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledges, and  while  he  describes  in  detail  the  rirers  flowing  into 
the  Indus,  and  the  landa  that  lay  between  them,  he  tells  ns 
that  the  others  were  rather  unknown  than  known.''  The  name 
of  the  Ganges  was  indeed  familiar  to  all :  and  though  Tery 
exaggerated  statements  were  ennent  as  to  its  size  and  width, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  exceeded  the  Indus  in  mag- 
nitude, and  was  in  fact  the  largest  river  in  the  known 
world.*  But  Stmbo  not  only  does  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  numerous  great  tributaries  that  flow  into  it,^  but  he  does 
not  speeiflcally  m>tice  any  of  them,  merely  observing  in  passing 
that  Artemidoms  calls  one  of  them  by  Uie  name  of  CEdanes,' 
and  that  another  fell  into  the  Ganges  under  the  walls  of 
Palibothra.^     He  cites  also  from  Artemidorus  the  correct 


*  XT.  1,  I  26,  p.  697.  I  i«  found  in  our  text  of  Stralx>  (xv.  1, 

*  rmv  &\Atfr  tftfrlr  iymm  «A«(«r  %  |  f  72) :  but  as  no  tuch  name  is  men- 
ywiirts.   Ibid.  I  timed  by  any  other  writer,  tlie  latest 

*  9ri  fiiy  yiip  fi4yt(rros  rwr  iun\fU)vtvo-  i  editors  have  pn>[i*)fl4\l  to  rend  OiVd^r, 
lUpm  imrk  Tttt  rfu$  ipnipwst  ind  /icr*  or  'UMt<ljn|s.  It  is  certain  that  the 
•Mr  i  *Ii>M»  .  .  .  Iwayfir  wpupmnhm,  <  omfiaon  of  all  meDtkm  in  Stiabo  of 
XV.  1,  §  tlif  loiimnoB,  or  Jumna,  the  most  im- 

Tbis  had  been  abreadv  stated  by  portaut  of  uU  the  tributaries  of  tbe 

Megaathenee.  md  prmbly  adopted  Ganges,  it  very  singular,  Imt  even  If 

from  liiin  by  siirrt^  din":  writers.  it*i  name  wen.'  here  intrt>ducet1.  its  mere 

'  Tbe  absence  of  all  attempt  at  such  ,  puaaing   mention  would  show  that 

tn  emmMmtlon  ia  the  roororeotarkable  Strabo  wm  whoOy  vmimm  of  ita  real 

ns  Megasthenes  had  jrivon  a  list  of  no  '  importance. 

leas  than  nineteen  affluents  or  tribu-  |     '  xv.  1,  §  36.  p.  702.    The  name  of 

tariei  of  the  Chugea  (Arriao,  JiMilos,  this  river  ha-4  droppni  out  of  our  exist- 

c.  4).      Apfirirpntly   Strabo   hnd   no  I  ing  text  of  Stniho,  but  it  ic  jirnbiiblo 

means  of  selecting  the  motit  important,  \  thut  the  nutlidr  wrote  Eraunoboas, 

and  did  not  choose  to  bnrdm  nis  text  j  which  we  fiiul  in  the  imrallel 

with  snrh  n  ninn)>or  of  unknown  namos.  of  Arrian  (/ndtM,  c  10,  §  5). 

^  OilAvrii.   It  u  i\\\XA  tliat  the  name  | 
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statement  that  the  Ganges  had  its  source  in  the  Emodi  Moun- 
tains (one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Himalaya  was 
known  to  the  Greeks),  and  flowed  at  first  to  the  south,  after- 
wards taking  a  turn  to  the  east,  which  course  he  supposed 
it  to  pursue  to  Palibothra,  aud  i^om  thence  to  the  Eastern 
Sea.* 

§  21.  Of  the  great  monntain  chain  that  fonned  the  northern 
boundary  of  India,  and  which,  in  aoooidance  with  the  system 
of  Eratosthenes,  he  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Tanms, 
and  extending  tKm  west  to  east^he  had  no  detailed  knowledge^ 
and  merely  tells  ns  that  its  different  portions  werO'known  by 
the  natiye  appellations  of  Paiopamisnsy  Emodns,  Imans,  and 
other  names,  without  attempting  to  define  or  localise  them 
further.*  But  it  appears  from  another  passage  *  that  he  applied 
the  name  of  Imaus  to  the  ertreme  eastern  portion  of  the  range, 
which  ended,  according  to  his  ideas,  in  the  Eastern  Ocean; 
while  that  of  Paropamisus  we  know  to  have  belonged  to  the 
mountain  ranges  north  of  Afghanistan,  now  called  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.  It  remains  therefore  to  apply  the  name  of  Euiodus  or 
Emodi  to  the  great  central  chain  oi'tlie  Jlinuilayas,  in  which  the 
Ganges  as  well  as  the  Jumna  and  8utled<i;e  takes  its  rise : 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  sense  in  which  Strabo  understood 
the  term,  though  differing  materially  from  ita  use  by  kter 
geographers.' 

Of  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  to  tlie  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges,  he  gives  us 
no  particulars  at  alL  Altogether  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
while  Strabo  in  his  account  of  India  has  shown  much  judgement 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials  from  preceding  irnUn,  and  a 


*  XV.  1,  §  72.  eaXirrri  ^{ivairrov. 

*  TV  'MucV  w9fiAfutt¥  ixh  itkp  rmv  '  '  In  aooordanoe  with  this,  M  we  hAve 
Uprrwr  r«8  IWffMv  rh  toxeera  M  I  Men,  Aileiiifdon»dflaerib6dtfaeOAii|;e« 

*hpta^t  nixp*  T1IS  foi'ai  OaXarrrii,  iLntp  as  rifling  in  the  EinrxJinn  mountains  (^ic 

•I  hnxiom  Kmrk  iUfo%  napowdfuff6y  tc  ■  rmv  'H/u»S»*'  o^r,  L  e.X  and  Strabo 

M}*H|M*t^Kn2'^fiMr<M)lbUUi4iw/iiiC»^  roMln  of  the  forarta  between  the  Hy- 

Mo«rtoi'«j8iKo^*ccMroi'.  XV.  l,§ll,p.G89.  |  daBpes  nnd  Aoe^i^••!^  na  at  thi  fcHjtof 

*  ]d.  11,  §  7,  p.  519.  Tov  TaiMwv  rh  >  the  Emudiftn  mouutuins  ^  v^s  roTr 
TcAcvroMr  %  im)U8mi>  1fWMv>  ^  *H/Mil^t  ifw»  0At,  xr.  1,  §  29,  p.  698). 
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sonnd  spirit  of  criticism  in  rejecting^  many  fables  and  ex- 
aggerations, there  is  hardly  any  ])art  of  his  work  which  shows 
less  progress  in  real  geographicul  kntiwItMltre  beyond  that 
already  possessed  by  Eratostlienes  and  his  oth<  r  predecessors. 

In  regard  to  the  island  of  Taprobane  also,  which  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes  he  regarded  as  situated  at  the  southern 
limit  of  the  known  world,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  he 
derived  from,  the  Alexandrian  geograplirr,  and  adopted  his 
enoneons  ideas  of  its  poeition  and  extent.  Of  the  great  and 
wealthy  islands  fSarther  east,  or  of  the  vast  extension  of  portions 
of  the  Asiatic  continent  beyond  the  months  of  the  Granges, 
not  the  fiuntest  nunoor  had  reached  his  eaxs.  He  had  found 
indeed  in  his  aathorities  the  name  of  the  Seres,  of  whose 
longeyity  marrellons  tales  were  related,*  bnt  evidently  sap- 
posed  them  to  be  merely  an  Indian  tribe. 

§  22.  Yery  mnch  the  same  remark  as  applies  to  8trabo*s 
description  of  India  may  be  made  also  with  regard  to  the  nert 
great  division  of  Asia — ^the  conntries  which  he  comprises  nnder 
the  general  name  of  Ariana.  Under  this  head  he  includes  all 
the  provinces  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  India  westward 
to  tliose  of  Persia,  and  from  the  Taurus  and  the  Paropamisus 
southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  En,-thr.van  Sea.  As 
employed  in  tliis  eoniprehensive  sense,  the  term  cumjtrised  the 
provinces  of  (iedrosia,  Araeliosia,  the  Paropamisad.T,  Drangiana 
and  Carmania,  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
central  plateau  or  table-land  of  Iran,  exclusive  however  of 
Pereis  or  I*ersia  ProjK-r,  and  of  Media,  of  which  he  had  already 
treated  separately:  but  including  apparently  the  great  salt 
desert  which  occupies  the  whole  central  portion  of  th'\a plcUeaUf 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Seistau  (Drangiana)  to  those  of 
Yezd  and  fierman.  Of  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  this 
great  natural  feature  of  the  tract  in  question  *  Strabo  seems  to 

•  XV.  1.  §  31.  p.  701 ;  §87,  p.  702.  (Kiniicir's  Perfian  Empire,  p.  19),  but 

*  Tho  KUubecr  or  Great  8alt  Desert  this  joinB  on  to  the  doserts  of  KermMi, 
intbenoiihorPflnlaii  itself  in  length  SdbtM,  «&d  otbeit  of  totnely  inliBiiar 
•boot  400  taSJm,  ftnd  S50  in  braidUi  eartaai  ■ 


L  lyui^ed  by  Google 
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have  had  a  very  inadequate  idea,  and  only  briefly  mentions  it 
118  the  desert  ix)rtiou  of  Carmania,  extending  to  Parthiu  on  the 
one  side  and  to  Para^tjicene  on  the  other.  But  of  all  tlicso 
regions  he  had  no  further  knowledge  than  that  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and  had  Ix'en 
already  put  into  a  definite  geographieal  form  by  Eratosthenes, 
to  whom  he  distinctly  refers  as  the  best  authority,  upon  whoBO 
information  he  was  not  able  to  make  any  improvement.^ 

He  describes  at  considerable  length,  though  with  very  little 
geographiciil  detail,  the  celebrated  march  of  Alexander  through 
Gedrosia;  bat  though  this  portion  of  his  work  is  interesting 
ion  compariscm  with  the  narratiTe  of  ARian,  it  oontribntes 
Tory  little  to  dear  up  the  gxare  geogiaphioal  difficulties  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen*  the  accounts  of  that  march  are  com- 
plicated :  *  while  we  are  left  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  march  of  Craterus  with  one  main  divisbn  of  the  army 
through  Arachoeia  and  Brangiana  to  Carmania— a  line  of 
route  which  must  have  contributed  much  to  elucidate  the 
geography  of  A  nana.* 

Of  the  other  countries  included  in  this  section  of  his  work 
he  has  given  us  only  a  very  brief  and  summary  account :  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  f(»r  one  important  ethnographical 
notice — that  the  name  of  Ariana  was  sometimes  employed  in  a 
wider  sense,  as  comprising  a  part  of  Persia  and  I^fedia,  as  well 
as  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  the  north,  for  (hat  these  nations  aim 
8jx)l-e  nearly  the  same  language  a  statement  w  hich,  as  Prof. 
Wilson  observes,  there  is  every  reason  to  iM'lifve  correct.*  It 
is  remarkable  tliat  in  regard  to  all  these  countries  he  appears 
to  have  derived  his  information  almost  exclusively  from  Era- 
tosthenes or  still  earlier  writers :  we  find  no  reference  to  the 
existence  eren  of  such  itineraries  as  that  which  is  st  i  1 1  preserved 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Gharaz.  The  Icnowledge  of 


'  XV.  2,  §  8.    it*o\  ip  *EparoaeiKris 

fiikriam  ml  win  Sw, 
•  BeeCbiiptii  ZU.  NoteXs,  ikSIO. 


'  Ibid.  Note  Yy,p.  r)21. 
«  XV.  2,  §  8,  p.  724.   tUrl  yip  tws 


iu/iyXmrroi  vww  /uKpiv. 
•  Wi]nii'sJn^Ikl21 
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all  Upper  Asia  still  remained  in  almost  preeisely  the  same 
oonditioa  which  it  had  attained  under  the  snooessors  of 
Alexander. 

§  23.  The  last  section  of  his  fiffeemth  hook  is  deyoted  by 
Strabo  to  PeisiSy  or  Persia  properly  so  called^  with  the  adjacent 
provinoe  of  Snsiaaa.  Both  of  these  districts  were  of  special  inr 
terest  to  the  Greeks  as  haying  been  so  long  the  seatof  the  great 
Persian  Empire  that  had  eixtended  its  dominions  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  and  their 
leading  googruphiciil  features  had  long  been  lumiliar  to  all. 
The  chanicteristic  division  of  Persia  into  three  parallel  tniets 
t)f  very  diflerent  physieul  character  and  climate,  and  yielding- 
in  consequence  wholly  diflerent  productions,  ia  well  descril)ed!* 
The  first  of  these,  a  band  extending  along  the  sea-shore  fn)ni 
the  frontier  of  Carmania  to  the  riv(»r  Oroatis,  was  jwirched  with 
heat,  of  a  sandy  soil  and  producing  little  else  except  dates. 
This  is  the  tract  now  called  tlie  Ghermsir,  or  hot  region,  and 
which  fully  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Strabo.  AlK)ve 
this  was  a  fertile  district  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of 
crops  and  especially  favourable  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep: 
while  above  this  again  to  the  north  was  a  nigged  and  oold 
mountain  region.   The  character  of  these  separate  tracts  is  in 
tact  determined  by  their  differenoe  of  eleyation»  the  traveller 
proceeding  towards  the  interior  of  Persia  rising,  as  it  were,  by 
successive  steps  from  the  low  sandy  plains  adjoining  the  sea, 
to  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet  in  the  table-land  of  the 
interior.  Of  this  Stmbo  had,  as  usual,  but  an  imperfect  com* 
prehension,  from  the  want  of  any  means  of  estimating  altitudes 
above  the  sea,  but  the  contrast  of  the  diffeient  climates  was  too 
marked  to  escape  observation.  He  notices  also'  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  straits  or  narrow  passes  through  these  successive 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  had  borne  an  imj>ortnnt  part  in 
the  operations  of  Alexander,  who  had  insisted  upon  forcing 
his  way  through  them,  instead  of  contenting  himself,  us  the 

*  XV.  8,  S 1.  '  XV.  3,  ji  6,  p.  729. 
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Penian  monaicfas  had  done,  with  paying  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  mountaineen  that  g;!iaided  them.* 

§  24.  His  aoooimt  of  Snnana^the  modem  Khnnstan— is 
less  satisfSMStory  than  that  of  Penia,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  rivers  which  traversed  the  province,  concerning  which  he 
found  conflicting  statements  in  his  authorities,  and  had  no 
means  of  reconciling  them.  There  are  indeed  few  problems  in 
ancient  geogmphy  mure  diflicult  than  the  determination  and 
idmtitiaition  oi  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  which  take  their  rise  in 
tliu  lofty  ninges  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  after  traversing  the 
fertile  tracts  of  the  phdns,  end  in  the  marshy,  muddy,  alluvial 
tract  that  lines  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oroatis  to  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  difficulty  arises  not 
merely  from  the  different,  and  apparently  oonflictingy  state- 
ments of  ancient  authors,  but  from  the  changes  in  the  country 
itself  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  question,  which  have  been 
nndonbtedly  considerable,  though  we  have  no  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  their  extent  and  nature.  It  is  indeed  only  in  yery 
recent  times  that  we  have  obtained  anything  like  an  aeonrate 
knowledge  of  tiie  geography  of  Khwdstan;  the  site  of  Susa 
itself  was  long  a  sabjeet  of  dispute^*  and  cannot  be  oonsideied 
as  haying  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  till  the  ezoayations 
carried  on  in  1852  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Bus  or  Shush,  proved  the 
identity  of  that  lociUity  with  the  celebrated  city  of  which  it 
retained  the  name,  and  brought  to  light  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Penian  kings.^  The  determination  of  the 
site  of  the  capital  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  celebrated  river  Choaspes  with  the  modern  Kherkah, 
whicli  flows  near  the  ruins  oi'  Snsa,  while  the  rasitijrris  of 
Nearchus  and  Strabo  may  be  ideutiliod  with  equal  certainty 
with  the  river  now  called  Karun  or  Kuruu,  which  Hows  under 


'  See  Chapter  XII.,  Note  I,  p.  475.  that  it  oooupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
*  Bvm  was  indeed  eometly  Idmitl-  '  Shnater  en  the  Ssran  (Oemmtm  tmd 

f\*%\  with  tbt>  nioclcrn  Bus  or  Shiis  by  Navigatiom  of  the  ^mmhC^  yoL  L  pi. 
]MUijorBeaQeU(GeMras/iyo/Heivdo<iM.  i  449). 


to  the  opiiuoa  ptevknuly  cnlertaiood  ■  8x0,  Loud.  1897,  chap.  91-81. 
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the  walls  of  Shuster;  but  if  these  two  conclusions  ho  admitted, 
it  iM^conies  almost  im|V)Ssible  t^)  find  a  place  for  tlie  Kula»us, 
wliich  is  described  hoih  by  Stnibo  and  other  writers  as  une  of 
the  princi})al  rivers  of  JSusiana.'  According  to  the  statement 
of  an  author  named  Polycleitus,-— one  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander  the  Great  who  is  lepeatedly  cited  by  Stiabo  in  this 
part  of  his  work — the  Ghoaspes,  Ealtens,  and  Tigris,  all  flowed 
into  the  same  lake,  from  which  they  had  their  common  outflow 
to  the  sea.  The  existence  of  such  a  lake,  which  has  been  long 
filled  np  hj  the  continual  advance  of  alluTial  depositB,  is 
attested  by  sereral  other  writers,  and  appears  to  admit  of  no 
doubt'  It  seems  probable  also  that  it  oommnnioated  with  the 
Enphrates,  and  reoeiyed  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  that  riTer, 
though  Strabo  still  regarded  the  main  waters  of  the  Eu^izates 
as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  an  indej>endent  ohanneL^ 

In  the  passage  of  Polydeitus  just  referred  to^  it  seeoBS  aiODiosv 
certain  that  the  riyer  designated  by  him  as  the  Eulmus  was 
the  same  with  the  Pasitigris  of  Nearchns  and  Strabo,  and  other 
authorities  represent  the  Eula?us  as  flowing  into  the  Pasitigris, 
or  vice  versi}.  On  the  ()ther  liaiid  there  are  not  wanting  strong 
argiimeuts  tor  identitViiijx  the  Eulceus  witli  the  Cht«aspes, 
which  flowed  by  Susa,  and  which  must  have  discharge<l  its 
waters  cither  into  the  Tigris  or  the  lake  at  its  mouth.  It 
seems  impossible  to  determine  the  (juestion  without  supposing 
that  the  name  of  Kuhcus  was  applied  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  rivers  known  also  as  the  l^asitigris  and  Choaspes;  but 

*  The  Karun  in  the  uppi  r  }>art  of  from  Diridutis  at  the  mouth  of  the 

it«  eoQiM  xooeireB  a  tributary,  now  Emihrat«a  to  that  of  the  Paaitigria, 

loBOini  M  the  river  of  Pizfnl,  nearly  niia  in  en  doinjr  tf>  have  jnutped  hy  the 
ootmI  in  ^nmo  to  its  Ciistem  ami,  j  lake  which  rtooived  the  waters  of  the 

which  if  •pparently  the  Copratea  of  Tigris.    According  to  this  acwunt 

Sml'o  (XV.  3,  p.  7*29).  and  of  I>i<>dorus  therefore  it  would  t^m  that  the  I'asi- 

18X  which  the  la^^t  author  de-  tierih  did  not  iu  his  time  flow  into  the 

Bcribcfl  as  falling  into  the  Pasitigris.  laJce  (Stmbo,  xv.  8^  §  fi^  pi  7S9 ;  AnwD, 

'  The  exiatenoe  of  this  lake  is  dis-  Indira,  c.  42'. 

tinetly  attested  by  Nearohns ;  but  his  *  This  he  distinctly  statee  on  the 

•tatemcnt  cont  t mina:  it  is  reporteil  authority  of  Nearchus  aod  One^icritus, 

■omewhat  difieroutly  br  Strabo  and  by  but  (as  has  been  already  observed)  it 

Avfiamaod  tlievMnItu  IWr  frmadear.  is  by  no  means  certain  Uiat  they  still 

He  vpmn,  hmnnrw,  to  have  wiled  did  so  At     own  dag. 
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even  if  this  be  admitted,  we  are  still  unable  to  reconcile  the 
statements  of  ancient  authors  without  supposing  some  of 
them  to  have  confounded  the  two  streams.  It  is  indeed  not 
strange  that  they  should  have  done  so,  when  we  consider  the 
extremely  complicated  nature  of  the  water  systems  of  these 
ooontries,^  and  that  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Nearchus  (whose  statements  we  onlj  possess  at  second  hand) 
wrote  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities.* 

§  25.  Proceeding  to  the  westwaid  Stiabo  next  describes  the 
country  which  he  terms  Assyzia,  a  name  that  he  employs  in 
a  much  more  general  sense  than  it  is  nsed  by  other  authors, 
indnding  not  only  the  pionnoe  east  of  the  Tigris,  to  which 
the  appellation  was  oonmumly  oonflned,  bat  the  whole  of 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  also;  so  that  Assyria^  aooording 
to  his  use  of  the  tenn,  oomprised  the  whole  extent  of  oonntry 
fifom  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros  on  the  east  to  the  Enphiates 
on  the  west  It  is  still  more  singalar  that  he  should  not  even 
designate  the  pioyince  beyond  the  Tigris  as  Assyria  properly 
so  called,  but  while  he  gives  the  name  of  Aturia  to  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was  situated,  ho 
includes  all  the  other  provinces  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris  in 
Babylonia,  a  name  usually  restricted  to  the  region  between 
the  two  rivers.  The  reason  of  this  deviation  from  established 
usage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  was  probably  connected  with 
the  historical  confusion  prevalent  in  his  day,  which  regarded 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  as  identical.'  He  tells 
us  indeed — and  no  doubt  correctly — that  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians  were  in  reality  the  same  people,  though  the  name 


*  A  glance  at  one  of  ilie  most  xeoent 
maps,  siBoe  fbis  legion  baa  heen  veally 

(  Xiiiiiined  and  survoyeil,  will  suflicu  to 
allow  bow impoaaible  it  miust  have  been 
to  comprehend  its  geography,  without 
the  aMi.Htaiiro  nf  nuy  map  at  alL 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention 
ooeon  in  Strabo  of  OhMBZ,  whieh,  ao* 
rorditi";  to  Plioy,  wft«  one  of  the  most 
imj[)ortaui  iradiug  towiut  in  this  jiari  of 
the  oonntry.  Theomiflrionmajrm  part 


be  explained  by  the  cinnunatance  that 
Strabo  aeenur  to  hvn  made  no  use  of 

tht>  work  of  I.-,iiloro  of  Chumx,  which 
Pliny  undoubtedly  did;  but  it  tends 
strongly  to  eonSim  the  oonelaslon  that 
Stnilv)  bad  no  other  infortniitidn  con- 
oeming  these  countries  thau  what  he 
deriTed  from  Eratosthenes  and  the 
historians  of  AU>xander. 
'  xvi.  1,  p.  737. 
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of  Syrians  had  come  to  l>e  con  fined  in  the  common  usage  of 
the  (Jrci  ks  to  tlu*  p<M)plc  occupying  th^^  countries  Ix'twccn  the 
Euphrates  and  the  ^ItMlitcrranean/  The  Cappad<K-i!ins  also, 
he  adds,  were  orijxiually  the  same  race,  and  wen-  still  calh'd  in 
his  time  Leuco-8yrians  or  White  Syrians;  so  that  the  same 
pv>])h'  had  at  one  time  extended  from  Babylonia  to  the  shores 
of  tlie  Euxine,* 

With  the  provinces  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
eastward  to  Mount  Zagros,  the  Gn^ks  were  well  acquainted. 
They  had  remained  under  the  Maoedonian  gOTeniment  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  for  nearly  two  oentories;  numerous 
cities  had  been  founded  in  them  by  the  Syrian  monamhs, 
some  of  which  had  risen  to  great  opulence  and  prosperity^  and 
the  whole  country  was  trayersed  by  frequented  lines  of  com- 
mercial tmffic  Hence  Stiabo  must  hare  had  at  his  command 
ample  materials  for  the  description  of  these  regions^  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  his  geographical  account  of  them  is 
dear,  consistent^  and  intelligible,  though  not  entering  very 
much  into  detaiL  Of  the  great  cities  that  had  onoe  rendered 
this  region  so  celebrated,  he  tells  us  briefly  that  Nineveh  had 
altoijt'tlu'r  disiippeared,  but  adds  (of  course  from  mere  tradi- 
tion) that  it  was  much  larger  than  Babylon  ;  ^  while  of  Babylon 
itself  he  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  thttugh  he  adds  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  site  wtis  desolate  and  uninliubitcd.*  Its 
decay  was  mainly  owing  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  to  the  rise  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  8eleucia,  which  had  become  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  and  was  so  populous  and  flourishing  as  to 
surpass  even  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  Autioch,  and  was  the 
largest  city  in  th«'  East,  after  Alexandria  in  Egypt.^  The 
Parthians  had  indeed  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  Ctesi- 


•  x»l  1.  §  1,  p.  78a 

•  Ibid  §  2,  p.  737.  I 
'  XTi  1,  §  3,  p.  737.  i 

•  XTi.  1,  §  5,  p.  738.   It  is  atouige  | 
tliut  hr  i\o!WT\\>oA  tlie  wrHm  of  tlic  city, 
uiid  tliL-ir  vast  height  and  cxtuut,  as  if  , 
th«jweie«tiBatMdiiiginhi0tiiiie(T»r  1 


is  scin-fly  possiMf  tluit  this  was  the 
case;  hut  he  probublj  OM>iod  from 
Artttobaliii  or  Mune  otlier  oT  Um  Wtk^ 
rian8  of  Alexander,  without  aoy  tcfci 
cncc  to  subnequent  changes. 
«lbi(l.  See«l«>xvL2»S9,|i.750. 
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phom  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris^  but  this  had  not 
interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  city,  which 
was  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of  all  this  part  ol  Asia.^ 

In  describing  Mesopotamia  Strabo  is  carefdl  to  point  out 

the  changje  that  had  taken  place  before  his  time  in  the  trans- 
ference of  the  customary  passage  of  the  Euj)hrates  from 
Thapsacus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  so  much  geo- 
prapliical  importance  from  this  circumstance  in  the  (hiys  of 
Eratostlienes,  to  a  phice  much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  cuHhI  in  consequence  Zeugma  or  "the  Bridge."  This 
Wiis  situated  just  opposite  to  the  modern  town  of  Bir,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Greek  city  called  Apamea,  founded  by 
Stdeucus  Nicator,*  and  is  still  the  usual  place  at  which 
travellers  proceeding  from  Antioch  or  Aleppo  towards  Bagdad 
cross  the  Euphrates.  The  change  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  tracing  the  routes  given  by  ancient  writers.  There  was  also 
another  passage  much  frequented  in  his  time  at  Samosata  in 
Commagene,  where  the  line  of  route  through  Asia  Minor,  that 
he  has  given  ns  from  Artemidorus,  crossed  the  Euphrates.* 

§  26.  Syria  was  of  coune  fiuniliar  to  the  Greeks  from  its 
having  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Selenoidan 
dynasty,  under  whom  it  had  attained  to  great  opulence  and  pro- 
sperity. Hence  we  find  the  description  of  it  in  Stiabo  at  once 
fbll  and  satisfoctoKy.  That  of  the  Phoenician  coast  especially  is 
so  detailed  that  we  might  readily  have  supposed  it  to  be  derived 
from  personal  examination,  were  it  not  ^at  an  expression  in 
his  account  of  Tyre  points  to  the  opposite  conclusion.*  Yet 
his  idejus  concerning  the  interior,  especially  of  Palestine,  were 
in  some  respects  strangely  inaccurate.    Thus,  although  he  was 


«  xwi.  1,  §  16,  p.  743. 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  T.  24.  §  87.  Aceoidiiig 
to  Pliny,  Beleucurt  was  also  the  fotindur 
of  Zengmft,  bat  it  does  not  follow  that 
iho  paaaage  st  Thspneoi  wm  ftban* 
doned  At  HI)  enrly  a  porifMl. 

•  8tnbo,xiT.2,§29.p.  6M;  xvi.2,§ 

BtnbobiniaelfappeantoliaTe 
in  Bomo  oootorion  between  thaw 


two  places  of  passage,  which  were  in 
fbet  72  BoDuui  milaa  apart  (Plin.  I  e.). 

The  one  was  the  rorwt  ronvcniont  for 
travellers  from  Antioch,  the  other  for 
fhoM  ooming  from  Aaia  Minor. 

*  fyravSa  5«  ipafTi    iroXvrrrtyovs  rks 

svi^$88.  8ettiiotolop.2U. 
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ncqiiaintod  both  with  the  J^ike  of  Genncsareth  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  «»f  which  last  and  its  natural  peculiarities  he  gives  a  full 
de^scription  (taken  apparently  from  I'osidonins),  he  by  a  strange 
mistake  confounds  it  with  the  Sirbonian  Lake  or  Marsh,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  he 
distinctly  connects  its  peculiar  character  with  the  other  signs 
of  volcanic  action  observable  in  the  country,  and  adds  that 
"according  to  the  traditions  of  the  nativeB"  it  had  been 
fonned  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  overwhefaned  thirteen 
cities,  of  which  Sodoma  was  the  capital,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  swaUowed  up  in  the  lake.*  Byanothernot 
leBB  wingnlftT  errory  he  sappoBea  the  Joidan,  which  he  justly 
tenns  the  largest  river  of  this  part  of  Syria^  to  flow  into  the 
Heditenaneaa  (!);  and  even  tdls  as  that  it  was  haUtoaUy 
navigated  npwaods  from  that  sea.*  At  the  same  time  he 
correctly  describes  the  river  that  flowed  by  Damascus  (the 
Obiysorriioas)  as  being  for  the  most  part  absorbed  by  canals 
for  irrigation,^  and  even  notices  the  imo  peculiar  ragged 
regions,  which  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  east 
of  the  Jordan.'  Of  the  natural  productions  of  Judaea,  besides 
the  asphalt  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  dwells  especially  upon  the 
palm-groves  of  Jericho,  and  the  balsam  grown  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Gennestireth.^ 

In  describing  Jerusalem  he  speaks  principally  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  city  as  a  fortress :  a  circumstance  which  had 
been  brought  prominently  forward  on  occasion  of  its  siege  and 
capture  by  Pompey.  It  was  this  event  which  had  especially 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  world  to  the 


•  xvi  2,  §  44,  p.  7G4. 

•  XtL  2,  §  10,  p.  755.   rir  9k  A&cw 

Koi  rhy  'lopSdtrfir  iLyawkiovai  ^opriois, 
*Ap6itot  ndXtara.  The  meiiik>n  of 
w  I/fmu,  ft  rwf  trifling  streaiii,  while 
no  notice  is  found  of  tho  much  more 
ooiuuderable  river  Leontes,  tliat  flows 
into  the  aea  N.  of  Tyie,  la  etJeolnled  to 
mii(>  a  8'iripici'~>n  that  Strabo  haa  oon- 
fouude<l  tbu  latter  river  with  the  Jordan. 
<  Ibid.  §  16,  IK  75S. 


*  Ibid.  p.  756.  MpManeu  V  air^s 
(r^Y  Aofuurmv)  9vh  Xtyifitpoi  TpdxttPtt. 
It  in  only  qaite  of  late  yt  ars  thnt  modem 
travallars  have  become  well  acqaaintod 
with  mboM  dngulw  region,  and  have 
recognised  the  fact  tliat  it  is  n  illy 
oompoeed  of  two  distinct  mountain 
tneto  of  flie  mme  dngnlar  obaiMSler, 
the  Ivofah  nnd  tlio  Jcbel  Haiimn. 

»  Ibid.  §41,  p.  763. 
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sacied  city  of  the  Jews,  and  Stiabo  was  probably  Indebted  for 
the  materials  of  this  part  of  his  work  to  Pondonins,  who  had 
written  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Fompey.  It  was 
perhaps  from  the  same  source  that  he  denTed  the  enrions 

summary  that  he  has  given  us  of  the  traditions  and  rites  of 
the  Jews,  the  institution  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Closes,  an 
Egyptian  priest,  who  came  thither  out  of  Egypt,  and  founded 
the  temple  on  a  rocky  and  barren  site,  which  was  on  that 
account  neglected  by  the  neighbouring  tribes/  As  Posidonius 
was  himself  a  native  of  Apamea  in  northern  Syria,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  one  of  Strabo's  chief  authorities  through- 
out his  description  of  that  country. 

The  whole  of  the  desert  tract  extending  from  the  confines  of 
Oojle  Syria  and  Juda;a  to  the  Euphrates  is  assigned  by  Strabo 
to  Arabia,  and  was  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes,  whom 
he  called  Scenitse  from  their  dwelling  in  tents.  It  is  strange 
that  he  has  omitted  all  mention  in  this  place  of  the  one  im- 
portant exception  in  the  case  of  Pabnyia,  which  was  certainly 
at  this  period  a  flourishing  city  and  emporium  of  trade,  and  to 
which  attention  had  lately  been  diieoted  by  the  attempt  ci 
IL  Antony  to  plunder  it  of  the  wealth  which  its  citizens  had 
thus  accumulated.* 

§  27.  Of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula  he  has  giyen  a  long 
account,  probably  the  most  complete  that  had  as  yet  been 
brought  together.  ^The  greater  part  of  it  was  indeed  derived 
from  sources  with  which  we  axe  already  acquainted.  Thus  he 
begins*  with  a  general  description  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
nations  that  inhabited  it,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,'  was  the  first  to  bring  together  any  satislUctory 
information  concerning  this  country.  He  next  follows  this  up 
with  a  long  extract  from  Artemidoms,  describing  in  detail 
lx)th  shores  of  the  lied  Sea,  or  Arabian  Oulf,  as  it  was  terniecl 
by  the  Greeks:  an  account  which  we  know  to  have  been 


*  IMd.  1$  85-37,  pp.  760-702. 
^  Appian,  B.  C,  v.O.  8flB  Chapter 
XIX.  p  134. 


•  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §§  2-4. 
'  See  Chapter  XVL  p.  646. 
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derived  by  Aitemidonis  from  the  earlier  treatise  of  his'  con- 
temporary  Agathaichides,  and  which  has  already  been  Ailly 
examined.*  It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  the  trade  to  India,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
days  of  Stralx),  he  had  obtained  no  additional  information 
concerning  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  either  on  the 
African  or  Arabian  side.  He  still  regards  the  Noti  Keras  or 
Southern  Horn  (Cape  Giiardafni),  iis  the  extreme  limit  of 
knowledge  on  the  one  side,  and  while  he  describes  in  general 
terms  the  land  of  the  Saba?ans  and  the  Chatramotita)  in  the 
south  of  Arabia,  he  gives  no  details  either  of  distjinces  or 
of  the  natural  features  of  the  coast  outside  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  is  evident  that  the  outer  coast  of  Arabia 
was  still  practically  unknown  to  geographers.* 

But  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  country  Strabo  had  a 
new  source  of  information,  unknown  to  any  of  his  predecessors, 
in  the  recent  expedition  of  ^lius  Gailns»  the  details  of  which 
have  been  already  giyen.^  Unfortonately,  as  we  haye  seen, 
the  ciroomstanoes  of  this  expedition  weie  snch  as  in  great 
measure  to  preyent  it  from  throwing  the  light  that  might 
haye  been  expected  npon  the  geography  of  the  regions  that 
were  tmyeised  by  the  Boman  genml»  and  we  are  almost 
wholly  nnable  to  trace  his  line  of  roate,  or  determine  the  limit 
to  which  he  advanced.  It  is  evident  that  Strabo  was  himself 
very  much  in  the  same  position:  he  had  no  means  of  con- 
necting the  localities  of  which  he  learnt  the  names  from  the 
Romans  who  had  accompanied  Oallus  with  those  described  by 
the  earlier  Greek  geo<j^raphers,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  do 
so.  The  manner  in  which  he  defines  the  position  of  ^farsiaba 
(the  turning-point  of  the  expedition)  as  In'ing  mid  to  be  only 
two  days'  jounu^v  from  "  the  Land  of  Spices,"  is  certainly  not 
calculated  to  give  any  trustworthy  information.    It  is  clear 


"  S(>c  Chapter  XVII T.  »tH^t.  3.  iaolatod  mountain  pri>ni'>nior7  of  AdSQ 

'  The  abflcnoc  of  all  notice  of  so     iaa  atrong  cvidnu**' ut  tin's, 
n'niarkablc  a  natural  feature  m  the       *  BeeChnptor  XX.  j*.  179,  full. 
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that  he  at  least  had  no  idea  of  identifying  it,  as  has  been  done 
by  so  many  modem  writers,  with  the  celebrated  city  of  Mari- 
aba,  the  capital  of  the  Sabaeans,  which  was  well  known  to  him 

from  Eratosthenes  and  from  Artemidorus.' 

With  regard  to  the  distances  from  one  point  to  another  of 
the  peninsuhi,  xshieh  necessarily  determined  its  form,  Strabo 
adds  notliing  to  the  information  already  obtained  by  Era- 
tosthenes, concerning  the  time  employed  by  caravans  from  the 
distant  provinces  to  Petra  and  Gerrha,^  which  still  continued 
to  be  the  two  great  emporiums  of  the  trade  of  Arabia.  In  like 
manner  his  account  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  derired  exclusively  from 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  himself  drawn  his  materials  from  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  that  of  Androsthenes  of  Thasos,  which 
has  been  abeady  noticed/  So  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  real  geographioal  knowledge  during  a  period  of  more  than 
three  centuries  with  respeet  to  a  country  so  dose  to  Alex- 
andria4  Both  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  sise  of  the  Persiaa  Gnl^  which  they  supposed  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Eimne.* 


§  1.  The  seventeenth  and  last  book  of  Strabo's  great' work  is 
devoted  to  Africa,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  it  ate  ooeapied  with 
the  description  of  Egypt.  Here  there  was  of  course  no  room 
for  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  that  country 
having  been  fiuniliarly  known  to  the  Greeks  from  an  early 
period,  while  the  Alexandrian  writers  had  doubtless  possessed 
the  amplest  materials  for  a  ffaH  statistical  and  topographical 
account  of  it  Moreover  Stiabo  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
not  only  visited  Egypt^  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  fieur  as  the 


«  xvi.  4,  §  2,  p.  768  :  §  19,  p.  778. 
'  Ibid.  p.  778.    See  Chapter  XTI. 
p.  647. 
«  Chapter  m  p.  461. 

'  VOL.  IL 


»  8tmbo,  xvi.  3,  §  2,  p.  766.  i«T« 
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Fiat  Gataiaet^  but  he  had  vended  Ibr  a  eonsideiaUe  tune  at 
Alexandria,  and  had  thus  every  means  of  obtaining  the  beat 
inlbmiatioiL  At  the  same  time  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  country  are  so  stront^ly  marked,  and  its  geograpliieal  clia- 
ruL'ters  at  oueo  so  extrat>rdinary  and  so  simjilo,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  fail  to  seize  them.  He  a|)tly  couipares  the 
ilihabited  part  of  Egypt  alwve  the  Delta,  which  a^  he  justly 
remarks  was  mendy  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  a  narrow  band 
stretched  out  lengthwise,  extending  about  4U0U  stadia  in 
length,  by  an  average  breadth  rarely  exceeding  300  stadia,* 
He  describes  with  cunsiderable  minuteness  the  Delta  itself,  as 
well  as  the  different  mouths  of  the  Nile,  of  which  the  most 
important  in  his  day  w  ere  the  Cauopio  and  the  Pelnsian,  and 
next  to  them  the  Phatnitic,  which  was  nearly  midway  between 
the  other  two  main  arms.^  He  gives  also  a  graphio  description 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  appearance  of  the  low 
country  under  these  circumstances.  With  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  inundation,  which  had  been  *  subject  of  so  much  di^ 
eossioii  and  curiosity  amamg  the  early  Greeks,  he  tells  us  that 
it  was  in  his  day  well  known  io  be  produced  by  the  heavy 
rains  that  fell  in  the  summer  on  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Ethiopia ;  a  cause  which,  he  obsetres,  had  been  long  suspected 
by  the  earlier  philosophers,  but  had  been  afterwards  ascer- 
tained to  be  true  by  personal  obseryation,^  especially  by  the 
expeditions  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  into  these  remote 
regions  for  the  capture  of  elephants.  The  real  difficulty,  as  he 
justly  adds,  was  not  to  account  for  these  copious  rains  in  tliat 
region,  but  for  their  entire  absence  in  the  Thebaid  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syene.* 

•  XTii.  1,  §  4,  p.  789.  |  •  lUd.  p.  790.  He  here  refora  to 
'  xvii.  1,  §  IS,  p.  801.    The  Pbatnitif     two  works  gpooinlly  di  vnt<Hl  to  the 

nioTith  is  tho  ono  now  known  as  tliat  of  Nile,  ono  by  Kudorus,  the  other  by  a 

Dnuut'tta,  from  tho  town  of  that  name.  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Ilia  name  of 

It  is  still  one  of  the  principal  moutha  Amton.    Both  nnthora  are  otherwise 

of  the  river.  totally  unknown.  According  to  Stnibo 

*  Ol  /lir  eSv  ipx"^  aroxaff/n^  rh  tho  one  treatiso  waa  copied  almost 
vAIbi^  al  y  StfTcpoc  airriwrai  ytinfiirrts  .  entirely  from  the  other,  bat  he  was  not 
iiiiwn  hih  iiJLfipmv  etoww  vKnpovfMt^iv  oloar  which  was  the  plagiarist. 
r^NaiXwvelQ- nii  iff       7881  I 
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His  dfifloription  of  the  voyage  up  the  Kile  is  especially 
interaetiiig,  as  being  derived  principally  from  his  own  personal 
obsemtiona.  He  saw  the  rains  of  Thebes,  which  abeady  in 
his  time  had  oeaaed  to  exist  as  a  city/  and  was  merely  occu- 
pied by  a  group  of  villages,  with  the  vast  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  sacred  editices  spreading  over  a  space  of  80  stadia  in 
extent.  Among  these  he  especially  notices  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  the  sound  proceeding  from  which  he 
himself  attests  that  he  heard,  but  expresses  u  very  sound  scep- 
ticism as  to  how  it  was  produced.  He  was  at  this  time  travel- 
ling in  company  with  /Elius  Gallus,  the  Koman  governor,  and 
the  whole  party  were  no  doubt  duly  lionized  wherever  they 
went.^  They  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Syene,  saw  the 
Kilometer  theie^  and  the  well  down  which  the  sun  shone  ver< 
tically  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  then  piooeeded  by  land  to 
a  point  above  the  First  Cataract,  whence  they  visited  the 
island  of  Philae.^  This  was  the  tenn  of  their  expedition,  as  it 
is  still  that  of  most  modem  tiavellers.  They  appear  also  to 
Jiave  visited  the  Lake  Morais,  and  the  eelebiated  Labyrinth, 
which  Stmbo  calls  a  work  equal  to  the  Pyramids.  He  desoribes 
only  from  hearsay  the  important  Gemmeroial  ronte  that  had 
been  opened  by  the  first  Ptokmiea  from  Coptos  to  Berenice 
<m  the  Bed  Sea»  but  which  had  been  in  his  day  superaeded  by 
that  to  Hyoe  Hormiu^  whieh  had  become  the  *  prindpcd 
emporiimi  of  trade  witii  Arabia  and  India.* 


*  It  had  been  destroyed  in  11. c.  SO  by 
PtolaDT  LathyniB  who^  aocoxding  to 
Ftmu^  (i.  9,  §  8),  re^hioedit  to  eom- 
pletfily  to  ruin,  a.s  to  l(»ve  no  truce  of 
Its  ibimer  wealth  and  proBperity.  T  b  is 
is  of  conrte  a  great  exaggeration. 
Strain")  moro  o/>rreftly  Biiya  :  "  The 
remains  of  its  former  greatness  are 
alill  abowD,  aztending  fiir  a  space  of  80 
■ladia:  most  of  tht-m  arcbaiMin|}^  of 
a  nligions  cluuncter.  It  is  now  inha- 
biied  only  in  scattered  Tillages ;  one 
part  in  Arabia  (i.e.  on  the  riglit  bank 
of  the  Kile),  where  the  city  wan; 
another  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
alood  tiie  Menuonium"  (xvii.  p.  816). 

*  They  were  attended  by  a  profes- 


sional ^f*ryr»"J>j,  or  interpreter  (a  sort 
of  upper iaoaou de plaee\  who profonaod 
not  only  to  be  acqnamted  with  the 
monnmonts,  but  to  be  able  to  exjjlain 
the  inscriptiooa  and  hieroglyphics ;  but 
he  was  ridicaled  as  an  fmpoator  by  tlie 
^'ovcrnor'a  suite,  whether  with  or  with- 
out reason  we  have  no  meeus  of  judging 
(Btrabo,  zriL  1,  §  89,  p.  806).  Not 
long  after  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  were  visited  by 
Germaniona,  to  whom  the  inacriptiotis 
were  interpreted  by  one  of  the  ohiaf 
priests  (Tacit,  Anual.  ii.  60). 

«  Btrabo,  xm.  1,  §§  i»-60. 

« Ibid.i4jSp.81S. 
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§  2.  Another  point  on  which  his  testimony  is  cnrions,  is 
with  legaid  to  the  canal  that  tiavened  the  lathnraa  of  Sneiy 
and  had  its  outlet  at  the  city  of  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of  the 
Aiabian  Golf.*  This  did  not,  like  the  one  recently  oon- 
stnicted,  proceed  directly  across  the  Isthmnsy  but  quitted  the 
Kile,  by  which  it  was  supplied  with  water,  at  a  place  called 
PhiKMsnsa  on  the  Pelnsian  branch,  trayefsed  the  Bitter  Lakes 
and  entmd  the  sea  at  Aisinod,  bat  was  provided  with  locks  at 
its  mouth,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sea-water,  and  hence  not  only 
were  its  waters  perfectly  fresh,  but  the  Bitter  Lakes  were  ren- 
dered so  by  their  admixture.  The  canal  itself  Wiis  lUO  eubits 
(150  feet)  in  width,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  ships  of  the  largest  burden.'  The  object  of  this  great  work 
had  obviously  been  to  conduct  the  commerce  of  the  Ked  Sea 
direct  to  Alexandria,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of 
the  upper  part  of  that  sea  liad  prevented  this  route  from  being 
generally  adopted,  and,  as  has  been  just  mentioned,  the  Arabian 
and  Indian  trade  in  the  days  of  Strabo  passed  by  way  of  Myos 
Hormns  to  Coptos  on  the  Kile,  and  thence  down  the  riyer  to 
Alexandria. 

§  3.  With  regard  to  that  trade  Strabo  has  giyen  some 
interesting  information,  which  he  probably  collected  at  Coptos. 
Comparing  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  in  his  day  with  what 
it  had  be^  under  the  Ptolemies,  he  teUs  us  that  in  former 
times  not  twenty  ships  in  a  year  yentared  to  trayerse  the 
Arabian  Gul(  so  as  to  show  themselyes  beyond  the  Straits: 
but  in  his  time  lar^e  fleets  made  vcyagee  1o  India  and  ihe 
ecBtremUiea  o/Wi4opia,''  and  brought  back  fiom  thence  cargoes 
of  the  most  yaluaUe  merchandise,  which  contributed  twofold 


»  Stmbo.  xvii.  1,§26,  p.  805. 

'  fidBos  S*  '6(Tov  a.pKtt¥  nvpio<p6p<f 
Ibid.  This  earao  oxpreesion,  "  a  sbip 
capiMe  of  cnrrj-ing  1 0,000  amplioro}, 
is  used  also  by  Strabo  in  speaking  of 
tho  mouth  of  the  Taeua  (iv.  p.  15 IX 
and  is  evidently  iiitendod  to  designate 
a  ship  of  the  largest  oImh.  (See  XKuoy- 
didea,  tIL  25;  and  LolMers  nole  cn 
Pbiyiiioliiiai  <M8.) 


The  course  of  tiiit  oanal  most  have 
in  great  measnre  ooincidod  witli  the 
Sweet  Waters  Canal,  recently  opened 
in  conneotion  with  that  of  Suez. 

iTiL  1,118,  p.m 
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to  the  xevenne  by  paying  import  dntieB  on  its  entrance  into 
Egypt,  and  again  ei^ort  duties  when  sent  out  from  Alezandzia. 
That  city  had  in  &ct  a  monopoly  of  these  oostly  wares,  so  that 
other  ooontries  were  compelled  to  deriye  them  ftcm.  thenoe.* 
In  another  passage  he  states  the  nnmber  of  ships  sailing  from 
M70S  Hormus  to  India  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty.* 

Bnt  so  imperfect  was  the  statistical  information  that  he  was 
able  to  collect,  notwithstanding  his  intimate  association  with 
^lius  Gallus,  that  when  he  wishes  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
revenues  actually  derived  from  these  sources  of  wealth,  he 
goes  back  to  a  speech  of  Cicero's,  in  which  that  orator  esti- 
mates the  annual  revenue  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  at  12,500  talents :  and  then  adds,  if  such  was  the 
income  under  the  government  of  such  worthless  rulers  tis  the 
last  of  the  Ptolemies,  what  must  it  have  become  in  the  pro- 
sperous condition  to  which  it  had  attained  under  its  Homan 
governors  ?  ^  It  is  remarkable  also  that  though  he  gives  us 
many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  provincial 
administratiou  of  Egypt,  its  division  into  nomes,  the  military 
Ibroe  maintained  there  by  the  Romans,  &c.,  he  has  nowhere 
given  us  any  hint  of  the  estimated  population  either  of  the 
country  itself  or  of  the  city  of  Al6zandria»'  of  which  in  other 
respects  he  has  given  a  fiill  and  minuto  description. 

Froeperoos  as  Egypt  was  in  general,  many  of  the  fionous 
ancient  cities  had  already  &llen  into  decay.  Thebes,  as  we 
have  seen,  lay  in  mins,  while  a  modem  city,  Ptolemab,  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  and  was  tiiie  tidrd  dty  of 


*  Ibid.  The  oommerctal  position  of 
Alexftndria  at  this  time  miut  have 
closely  resembled  that  of  YenioQ  in  the 
jintlille  uges. 

*  iL  5,  S  12,  p.  118.  He  hero  alao 
TIMS  the  expnanon  of  whole  fleefs  tail- 
ing to  India  (ruv  ttjj  'AXf^ovSpffai 
iiaifmv  <rr6\ots  liSri  wKtdmwp  roi 
VdbiMt  ml  T»S*A^aSlov  KikmtiUxP*  rift 
*Mi$tris). 

»  xvu.  1,  p.  798. 

*  This  omiaaion  is  fortunately  sup- 
plied hf  Diodonu  (xvii.  52),  whotelhi 


U8  that  the  population  of  AlaiBadiia 
amounted  to  800,000  fitee  souls ;  while 
he  roughly  estimates  the  total  popu- 

Ifttioii  of  Egypt  in  his  <liiy  at  n^t  leaa 
than  seTen  millions  (i.  31,  with  Wease- 
ling's  note,  showing  that  this  is  the 
true  meaning  of  tlie  paasago ;  .  Joseph  us, 
about  half  a  oeutury  later,  gives  the 
popuhitlon  of  Egypt  at 7,500,000  people, 
exdvirive  of  Alexantlria  (.Joseph.  D.  J»d. 
ii.  IG,  §  4),  a  ntutement  which  he  pro- 
foMM  to  derive  ikamofBeialdoemnenis. 
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Egypt  in  point  of  population.^  Memphis  retained  the  socond 
phiee,  and  was  still  a  great  and  iiuurishing  eity,  hnt  the  royal 
pilaee  there  was  in  ruins,  and  the  Serapeum  was  already  lurif 
buried  in  sand/  Heliopolis  was  altogether  deserted,  while 
Abydos,  the  sacred  city  of  Osiris,  and  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Egypt,  had  sunk  into  a  mere  village.' 

§  4.  Strabo  is  the  tii-st  extant  writer  who  distinctly  notices 
the  Oases,  those  remarkable  features  of  the  geography  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  of  which  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen^  had  but  an 
indbtinct  idea.  He  describes  them  briefly,  but  retf  oonectly^ 
as  inhabited  districts,  raiioimded  on  all  aides  bj  yast  deserts, 
just  as  islands  are  hj  the  sea.*  There  were  three  of  them  (he 
adds)  in  the  ^mm^iaiA  neighbonihood  ol  £gypt;  the  fin* 
(that  now  oalled  the  Gieat  Oasis)  opposite  to  Abjrdoe,  from 
which  it  was  distant  seren  days*  jonrney  through  ihe  desert; 
the  second  (the  Leaaer  Oasis),  oppoaite  to  the  Lake  Moaris; 
the  ihiid  that  adjoining  the  Temple  ol  Anunon,  so  celebiated 
for  its  oracle,  wUeh  had  howerer  fidlen  into  neglect  in  the 
days  ol  Btiabo.*  The  position  of  thb  last  he  fixes  at  fiTe  days* 
journey  south  of  Paraetonimn  on  the  Libyan  coast* 

He  closes  this  account  of  Egypt— on  the  whole  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  sjitisfaetory  jK)rtions  of  his  work — ^with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  eampaifrn  of  the  Roman  <j;eneral  Petronius 
against  the  Ethiopians,  which  has  been  already  discussed.*  His 
account  of  that  peo})le  in  general  is  derivi  d  ]>artly  from  Era- 
tosthenes, partly  from  Artemidorus,  who,  as  wt^  have  seen,  was  in 
this  jyjirt  of  his  work  a  mere  copyer  of  Airatharehides.  and  de- 
scribed the  different  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  in  connexion 
with  the  jx)rtsof  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  the  explorers  sent  out 
by  the  Ptolemies  had  visited  them.^   But  of  Meroe  itself  and 


•  xvii.  1,  §  42,  p.  813. 

«  Ibid.  §  31,  32,  p.  807. 

•  Ibi.l.    27.  p.  SO.-),  <  48,p.  81S. 

•  XTii.  1,  §  5.  p.  7ia. 

>  Ibid.  §§  42,  43.  p.  81S. 

•  Ibid  §  14,  p.  TM. 

•  8eo  Cbaptur  XX.  p.  182. 

>  This  ptit  of  the  dt«crip«iioii  of 


Ethiopia  h  giv«  u  bj  Strubo  in  bis  nix- 
teenth  book,  where  be  deseribM  both 

Bhorc'8  of  the  Rt-d  H«*n,  noconling  to 
Aitemidoras  (xvi  4,  ^  5-18>  It  has 
been  tirmAj  pointed  out  th«t  this 

almt)8t  ciitii'  ly  \\  ith  that  {^iveu 
by  A;^utharcludui  ^Cliupier  XVlil. 
p.  62). 
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the  comparatively  rivilized  people  of  which  it  was  the  capital 
Strabo  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  derived  probably  from 
informatiou  collected  by  the  Romans  during  the  expedition  to 
which  we  liave  just  referred.^  With  regard  to  the  Upper  Nile 
and  its  tributaries  he  had  no  information  beyond  that  collected 
Jyy  Eratosthenes,  and  contents  himself  with  oopying,  or  at  least 
giving  the  substance  of,  that  given  by  the  earlier  geographer.^ 
Bat  it  is  m»g"lftr  that  he  notices  the  existence  of  a  lari^c;  lake 
above  Meroe»  named  Psebo,  containing  an  island  which  had  a 
considerable  population/  a  statement  that  can  hardly  refer  to 
any  other  than  the  Lake  Tsana  or  Dembea  in  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia^  which  is  the  source  of  the  Bine  Nile— yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  haye  any  idea  of  its  connexion  with  the  Nile. 
In  the.  passage  elsewhere  extracted  from  Eratosthenes  indeed 
he  refera  to  the  notion,  somewhat  yagnely  reported,  that  the 
main  and  direct  stream  of  the  Nile  flowed  yVom  00rtef»  lak$$  to 
the  south;  hat  it  seems  probable  that  this  really  related  only 
to  the  expanse  of  marshy  waters  formed  by  the  White  Nile  in 
its  course  above  its  junction  with  the  Sobat.* 

§  5.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Africa,  Strabo  had  sur- 
prisingly little  to  add  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by 
Eratosthenes.  His  conception  of  the  form  of  the  continent  did 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Alexandrian  geograj)her. 
He  describes  it  Jis  in  a  general  way  resembling  a  right-angle<l 
triangle,  having  for  its  biise  the  seti-coast  extending  from 
Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  the  shorter  side  perpen- 
dicular to  this  being  formed  by  the  Nile  up  to  Ethiopia,  and 
by  a  line  artificially  produced  irom  thence  to  the  southern 


«  xvii.  2,  §§  2,  3. 

•  xvii.  1,  §  2.  This  passnge  has 
been  already  examined  in  the  chapter 
on  £rat«>8thene8,  Chapter  &VL  p.  650. 

*  Ibid.  §  3.  vir4pK*ircu  8)  r^s  Mcp^ft 
4  ^«0Af  Klfumi  iuyiXy\  trricrov  fxawa 

9litovftiini¥  /muwf.  Tbifl  i»  the  firai 
mention  of  a  lake  of  the  nmne.   Bat  m 

Vfv  linvf  Htcii,  A'_'iitlinrrliiilr^  ik-.s<Tibed 
the  tonents  flowing  into  tho  Ued  Bea, 
M  rising  in  the  Pseboan  mountaina 


(§  84),  a  name  by  whioh  he  evidently 
meant  to  dettignute  the  mountuiuii  of 
Abyssinia,  in  whioh  the  Lako  Ttena  is 
situated. 

*  More  definite  information  eonoem- 
ing  the^e,  liS  we  shall  see,  was  tirst 
acquired  in  the  xdgn  of  Nero ;  bat  it 
is  not  improbable  that  an  obscvra 
notion  of  them  had  alreitdy  reached 
Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Bratosthenes. 
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Ocean;  while  the  hypothennse  was  constituted  by  the  shore 
of  the  Ocean,  exteiidinp^  the  whole  way  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  extremity  of  Maiiretania.*^  We  see  here  that 
Strabo  assuniedy  as  had  been  the  rase  with  almost  all  geo- 
gmphers  since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes/  that  the  sontliern 
shores  of  Libya  were  surrounded  by  a  eirenmfluent  oeean ;  but 
haying  no  real  information  ujmju  the  subject,  and  no  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  extension  of  the  ^yrican  continent  towards  the 
south,  he  naturally  dxew  the  line  at  no  great  distance  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  known  regions,  so  as  to  connect  the  farthest 
points  actually  known  to  him,  and  thus  reducini  the  continent 
of  Africa  to  less  than  a  third  of  its  real  dimensions.  He 
himself  tells  ns  indeed  that  the  soathem  extfemity  of  the 
triangle  was  wholly  unknown,  being  nnapproaeliAblfl^  or  at 
least  haying  neyer  been  visited,  on  acoonnt  of  the  burning 
heat,  and  that  it  was  merely  by  coBjectare  that  he  phMsed  the 
limit  of  the  inhabited  world  in  this  direction  about  3000  stadia 
to  the  sonth  of  Meroe,*  while  he  assumed  without  any  kind  of 
proof  that  the  line  of  the  southern  coast  was  sot  more  than 
1000  stadia  further  south.  He  thus  arriyed  at  the  oonclusion 
that  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Libyan  continent  was  about 
18,000  or  14,(KMJ  stadia;  and  its  length,  from  Alexandria  to 
the  Straits,  somewhat  less  than  double.* 

§  ().  He  begins  the  description  of  Libya,  in  the  sens<^  in 
which  he  conceives  the  term  (i.e.  as  excluding  Egypt)  with 
its  western  extremity,  or  Mauretania;  a  land  which  he  justly 
describes  as  rich  and  fertile,  and  C(mtaining  many  valuable 
natural  productions — among  others  the  beautiful  wood  which 
supplied  the  celebrated  tables  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
Bomans  in  his  time.'   Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants 


•  XTii.  8.  §  1. 

'  The  two  exoeptiona,  m  we  have 
■eeii,  were  Ilipimrvhttt  Mid  PoljUu. 
See  Chapter  XVII. 

*  It  is  Strang,  at  all  ev«nt«,  that  he 
shouUl  Imvi  ili  iwn  thp  corijootural 
line  8»  immediaU-ly  beyund  the  limits 

.  of  the  known  ngions.  Uehadhimaelf 


plaoed  the  Sembritn  on  the  Upper 
Nile  800O  stadia  soiith  of  MeroS,  yet 

hr  l»t  ro  ftsstinios  tlii'  siuifhom  liniit  of 
Africa  to  bo  only  auoo  or  iOOO  stadia 
beyond  Meroi. 
•  Ibi.l. 

'  xvii.  'i,  §  4,  p.  i>2«>. 
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were  still  very  uncivilized,  and  led  for  the  most  part  the  life 
of  mere  nomads.  He  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  wild 
animals  with  which  the  country  uljounded,^  and  assures  us 
.  that  besides  lions,  panthers,  and  other  wild  beasts  it  produced 
abundance  of  elephants,  and  the  riyeiB  contained  crocodiles 
nmilar  to  those  in  the  Nile.^  It  was  apparently  this  circum- 
stance that  had  given  xise  to  the  absurd  notion  (adopted  and 
developed,  as  we  liave  seen,  by  Juba)  *  that  the  Kile  zeally 
took  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Mauretania. 

It  is  singplar  that  Strabo  never  alludes  to  the  work  of  Jobs, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignoraiit»  though  it 
certainly  oontidned  the  best  and  ftillest  information  concerning 
Africa  tiiat  was  available  in  his  time.  Many  of  his  statements 
indeed  concerning  the  wild  animals  and  natural  productions 
of  Africa,  coincide  with  those  cited  by  Pliny  pam  the  work  of 
the  Komidian  monarch ;  bat  these  had  been  doubtless  men- 
tioned by  other  writers  also.  The  only  authority  referred  to 
hy  name  is  Iphierates,  an  author  otherwise  unknown.  Con- 
cerning the  western  coast  of  iMaiirctuuia  he  had  evidently  very 
little  knowledge,  and  tells  us  that  the  subject  had  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  fables,  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  upon 
what  information  to  rely.  He  mentions,  though  not  witliont 
an  expression  of  doubt,  the  numhcr  of  cohmies  that  the  Cartlui- 
ginians  were  said  to  have  established  on  tliis  coast,  of  wliicli 
(he  says)  not  a  trace  remained.*  Their  number,  which  was 
reported  at  three  hundred  (1)  was  certainly  a  great  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  fact  that 
such  colonies,  or  trading  stations,  had  been  established  outside 


*  Ibid.  §§  4,  5,  pp.  826,  827. 

»  xvii.  p.  «26,  827.  OniK  lopimla 
also  were  montioned  1>y  nn  author 
named  Iphicrate^f,  as  iHs'iufx  fouud  in 
tho  land  of  tho  Western  Ethiopians 
which  twlji'iiicd  the  Atlantic,  im  well 
as  animals  that  he  caUs  pt^cis,  a  natno 
otherwise  unknown. 

*  Ree  Chaptt  r  XX.  p.  174. 

0&d)y  ttcSr  itrru^  1xp9s.    xtiL  8,  |  8. 


This  Btutement  is  taken  from  Arteiui- 
dorus,  who  censured  Eratoiittienes  for 
having  believed  in  their  exiMti-ncc.  It 
is  Ter^  strange  thut  Strabo  never  refers 
in  this  part  of  his  work  to  tho  voyage 
of  Polybius  along  this  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  (see  Ubautur 
XVII.  p.  32).  OnradiapoiBlasttua, 
for  iniitiinro.  h'la  testimony  would  have 
been  couclusivo. 
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the  Straits  of  the  Columns  for  a  cunsidt^rable  distance  along 
the  westt^rn  coast  of  Africa.  In  Strain >'s  time  there  appears  to 
have  Ix^en  no  permanent  settlement  (or  at  h^ast  he  knew  of 
none)  further  south  than  Lixus,  the  modem  El  Araiah,  only 
about  40  G.  miles  south  of  Cape  Spartel.* 

§  7.  The  name  of  Moimt  AUaa  was  of  ooune  long  IGMniliar  to 
the  Greeks  as  that  of  the  mountain  range  so  eonspicaoos  as  one 
sailed  thioagh  the  Stiaits ;  and  Strabo  was  well  aware  that  the 
same  range  was  prolonged  through  the  whole  extent  of  IVraure- 
tania,  and  in  a  certain  sense  as  far  even  as  the  Syrtes.'  Beyond 
thisirst*  or  oosst»  range  dwelt  the  Ghetnlians^  whom  he  describes 
as  the  greatest  people  in  Afirica,  comprehending  obmnsly 
under  that  name  all  the  different  Imt  cognate  tribes,  which 
onder  the  name  of  Berbers,  Toaricks,  and  other  appellattons, 
actually  extend  from  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
borders  of  Cyrenalca.  All  the  Libyan  tribes  indeed,  as  he 
expressly  tells  us,  resembled  one  another  in  their  dress  and 
habits  of  life,  which  were  in  great  measure  the  same  with  those 
of  the  floors  and  Numidians.' 

Farther  inland  were  situated  two  nations  to  which  ho  gives 
the  names  of  Pharusians  and  Nigretes,  or  Nigrita-,  who  adjoined 
the  W»  stern  Ethiopians,  with  whom  they  ap[H  ar  to  have  liad 
sometliiug  in  common.'   But  he  gives  us  no  further  clue  to 


'  £Ten  wiUi  regard  to  this,  his  state- 
m  ttimtigely  cunfused  ;  ho  haa 
certainly  confonn<k'd  ihv  Lixus  of  Era- 
tosthenes, «hich  waa  called  Liax  by 
Atteinidorus,  with  Tingis,  tiie  modem 
Tangier,  which  waa  fiituatc'd,  as  ho 
correctly  tollM  us,  very  nuar  to  the 
Promontory  of  Cotis  (Cape  Spartel). 
Henco  he  pltices  it  opion'te  (iurrl- 
wop$fiov)  to  Ga<U  »,  tlio  distanw  between 
them  being  800  stadia  (80  G.  miles), 
alxMit  the  SMme,  he  adds,  as  the  dis- 
tiincf  (if  each  from  the  8traita  (xvii. 
8,  §  '2).  All  thij<  i.s  wtrnnu't  ly  inaccurutt', 
and  sliows  that  he  had  no  tnutworthy 
information  at  all,  m  to  diateneei^  ffen 
concern  i  11^  the  inimidiate  UrighbODI^ 
hiood  of  tiiu  Straits. 
'  xvil  pp.  825-827.  HeteOsntthai 


Atlas  was  the  Greek  name  for  the 
mottntain  tliat  was  seen  on  the  left  hand 
on  paii.'<inf:  through  tlio  Stniits  ;  but 
the  native  nume  waa  Dyiis  {Avpis).  He 
subsequently  adds  that  the  tamo  range 
of  nmuntains  ext»  U(k'<l  from  Cotes  to 
the  fruntior  of  the  MaiuMcuyli ;  and 
afterwards  (p.  82<.t)  states  that  the 
mountain  district  in  the  interior  was 
prolonged  as  far  as  the  Syrtes.  But  he 
does  not  attempt  any  description  of  the 
mountain  range,  which  was  doubtloM 
very  little  explored. 

xvii.  :i.  7.  |>.  828.  Uv  tbrongli- 
out  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Mauretania 
Maunuians  (Mavpo^iet),  a  nane  a^pt* 
nntly  adopti  <1  by  the  Greeks ateqoiTa- 
UaaX  to  the  Latin  MaurL 
•Ibid. 
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their  geographical  position ;  except  that  thoy  were  clearly 
separated  from  the  settled  portions  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia 
by  a  considerable  extt^nt  of  desert,  as  he  descriU'S  them  as 
occasionally  visiting  those  countries,  "  crossinf;  the  desert  with 
skins  full  of  water  hung  under  the  bellies  of  thvir  horses."  It 
is  probable  therefore  that  the  tribes  thus  designated  were 
really  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert  or  Sahara, 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  their  oountiy  being 
subject  (like  the  south  of  Ethiopia)  to  tcopical  gammer  rains.* 
Bat  Sttabo'a  own  idea  of  their  position  was  evidently  eztiemely 
yngae.  In  another  passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  these  same 
tribes  that  had  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
ivest  coast;  and  that  they  were  situated  thirty  days'  jonmey 
fiom  Idzns.* 

§  &  Of  the  oofontries  bordering  on  the  Heditenanean, 
Hanietania  CiBeariensis  and  Nmnidia»  Stiabo's  account  is  Tory 
brief  and  perfimotoxy.  He  appears  to  have  had  but  little 
inf<»mation  concexning  them,  and  does  not  even  allnde  to  the 
nomerons  colcmies  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  had  been 
settled  along  this  line  of  coast  by  Augustus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  already  in  existence  when  Strabo  wrote.  Even  of 
the  province  of  AlVica,  comprising  the  immediate  territory  of 
Carthago,  his  description,  thoiin^h  correct,  is  succinct  and 
summary.  This  proWnce,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Numidia, 
had  suffered  severely  in  successive  wars,  and  the  period  of  the 
great  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  which  it  attained  under  the 
Koman  Emitire,  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  begun.  But 
the  new  colony  founded  by  Julius  Caesar  on  the  site  of 
Carthage  was  already  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  and  was 
become  the  most  populous  city  in  Africa.^ 

He  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  coast  from  Carthago 
to  the  Cyrenaica,  with  the  two  Syrtes,  and  the  islands  of 
Cereina  and  Meninz — ^the  latter  of  which,  he  tells  ns,  was 


'  A«7CTai  8i  KvurravSa  robs  QtptMovs  \      '  Ibid.  §  3,  p.  826. 
^Sf^inHkiCw,  Ibid.p.8S8.        |     •  xviL 8^ | IS^ p. 883. 
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generally  believed  to  be  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  described 
by  Homer.*  It  in  fact  abounded  with  tlie  tree  bearing  a  sweet 
fruit,  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Lotus.  For  this 
informiitiou  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Polybins,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  conducted  an  exploring  voyage  along  this 
coast  of  Africa  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  writer 
was  his  chief  authority  for  his  description  of  this  coast  in 
general.  But  it  is  cuiioufly  and  characteristic  of  the  sort  of 
geographical  knowleilge  possessed  by  the  Gieekq*  even  at  this 
period,  that  while  his  details  of  the  paraplui  are  in  general 
very  correct^  and  his  distances  at  least  £urly  acoorate^  he  was 
still  so  ignorant  of  the  general  fonn  and  configuration  of  the 
coast,  as  to  have  no  dear  oonoeption  of  the  great  projection 
formed  by  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and  the  deep  bay  to  the 
east  of  it  Hence  he  tells  ns  that  Antomala,  a  port  in  the 
innermost  bight  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  was  on  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude abont  1000  stadia  south  of  Alexandria,  and  less  than 
2000  sonth  of  Carthage.*  The  first  statement  is  not  very 
far  from  correct,  while  the  difference  between  the  parallel  in 
question  and  that  of  Carthage  is  not  less  than  six  degrees  and 
a  half  of  latitude,  or  3900  stadia!  Tet  his  aocoant  of  the 
Great  Syrtis  itself  is  very  fairly  accurate,  and  free  from  the 
gross  exaggerations  which  had  been  accumulated  by  earlier 
writers. 

§  y.  Of  the  Cyrenaica  he  gives  a  pretty  full,  and  very  correct, 
account.  With  the  coast  of  this  region  he  was  acquainted 
by  personal  observation,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had 
seen  the  city  of  Cyrene  from  the  sea.'  This  must  probably 
have  been  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  or  Sicily  to  Alexandria. 
He  states  also  that  from  a  headland  named  Phycus  (now  Eas 
Sem)  near  Cyrene,  which  was  the  most  northerly  point  of 
this  coast,  to  Cape  Tfenanis  (Matapan)  in  the  Felopon- 
nese  was  2800  stadia;  a  remarkably  correct  estimate,  which 


*  xrii.  3,  §  17,  p.  834.  |     <  xvU.  8,  §  20,  p.  8S6. 

•  Bfle  Chaptor  XYU.  p.  82.  |     '  Ibid.  p.  887. 
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affords  us  valuable  assistance  in  constructing  his  map  of  the 
Mediterranean.* 

The  region  producing  the  silphiutUj  lor  which  Cyrene  had 
so  long  been  famous,  was  situated  immediately  beyond  the 
inhabited  district,  towards  the  interior ;  it  was  a  barren  tract 
extending  about  1000  stadia  in  length  by  300  in  breadth.* 
The  interior  beyond  this  was  inhabited  by  th^  MarmaridflS,  a 
nomad  tribe  who  extended  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
Strabo  was  acqnajnted  also  with  the  Oads  of  Aiigila»^  whioh 
he  plaoea  at  four  days'  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Automalsy 
and  correetly  descnbes  as  lesembling  that  of  Ammon,  haying 
good  water  and  abondanoe  of  palm-tieee.  But  of  the  native 
tribes  his  knowledge  was  evidently  very  imperfiBot;  he  men- 
tions the  Nasamones  and  Psylli  as  dwelling  around  the  Cheat 
Syrtis;  and  elsewhere  notioes  the  Gkuramantes  as  occupying 
the  interior  beyond  the  Gkstulians.  He  adds  that  they  were 
distant  about  nine  or  ten  days'  journey  from  the  Ethiopians 
on  the  Ocean,  and  fifteen  from  the  Oasis  of  Aniniun.*  It  is 
strange  that  ho  makes  no  allusion  to  the  recent  expedition  of 
Balbus  into  their  countr}',  or  to  the  more  detinite  information 
which  he  harl  lirought  back  from  tlience. 

It  is  t^)  tlie  ere<lit  of  Strabo,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  soberness  of  judgment  which  in  general  distinguishes 
him,  that  he  does  not  attempt,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  repeating  the  fables  which  hatl  been  so  long 
cnnent  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  which  still 


•  Ibid.  p.  887. 

9  Ibid.  §  22,  p.  837:  §  23.  p.  K39. 
He  tella  ns  that  the  silphiam  bad  at 
oDo  tune  been  very  ncurly  extirpated 
by  the  bftrbarinus.  The  limited  area 
to  whioh  it  waa  confiued  may  aocount 
for  Ita  diKippearanoe,  or  rather  degen- 
eracy, ut  the  pn't'cnt  day.  S«'e  on  this 
^ject  Barth,  Wa»deruagen,  pp.  410, 

'  xvii.  §  23.  p.  838.  Tho  name  had 
fallen  out  of  our  MSS.,  but  has  without 
doahtbeen  oocreoUy  mtond  by  noent 


editors.  (See  Kramer's  note.) 

'  xvii.  8,  §  19,  p.  835.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  Ganunantea  aeema  to  have 
been  that  of  a  nation  extending  for  a 

long  di.Htance  from  K  t<>  \V.,  to  the 
south  of  tho  GcBtuliaus,  and  couse- 
qnently  fkrther  In  the  toteitor.  Bat 
he  hail  evidently  ii<»  definite  ide^i  of 
their  locality.  The  atatement  that  tiioy 
were  not  more  than  ten  days' joomey 
from  the  Ktliioptaos  on  tbe  Ooeaiit  is 
wholly  uuiutelligible. 
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continued  to  find  their  place  long  alter  in  the  works  of  Roman 
writers.  It  is  more  sinp^ular  that  he  has  omitted  in  the 
description  of  Africa  all  notice  of  those  Islands  of  the  IHcst, 
or  Fortunate  Islands,  to  the  existence  of  which  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  3[auretania  he  lias  incidentally  alluded  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work.'  This  circumstance  alone  would  be 
snflRcient  to  show  that  he  had  not  made  use  of  the  work  of 
Jubfty  who,  as  we  hATe  seen^  had  collected  a  oanaidftrahlfl 
amoimt  of  information  in  regard  to  them. 

§  10.  But  if  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Strabo  had  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  valuable  works  that  had  oertainly  been  pub- 
lished at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  geography,  our  wonder 
may  well  be  diminiahed  when  we  find  (as  has  been  already 
mentitmed)  that  his  own  great  work  remained  nnknown  to 
moat  of  his  raooesMrs.  His  name  is  not  eren  notieed  among 
the  mnltifioions  writers  cited  by  the  all-compiling  Pliny ;  nor 
is  any  allnsum  to  it  fonnd  in  the  groat  work  of  Ptolemy.  Hia 
geographical  treatise  forms  indeed  so  important  an  era  to  on^ 
selyes  in  estimating  the  progress  of  geography  that  we  find  it 
diffioolt  to  beliefe  that  it  did  not  assnme  an  equally  important 
part  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and  their  immediate 
successors.  But  the  silence  of  Pliny,  half  a  century  after- 
wards, is  conclusive  evidence  that  this  was  not  the  case.  If 
his  great  work  was  written  (as  is  generally  supposed)  at 
his  native  place  of  Amasia,  in  a  remote  province  of  Asia, 
and  coniplt'ted  only  a  short  time  before  his  (h^atli,  this  might 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  tardy  recognition  of  its 
merits.  But  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  find  its  way  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  had  himself  studied,  and  which  was 
still  in  great  measure  the  centre  of  learning  to  all  the  Hellenic 
world. 

It  was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  as  early  as  tho 
time  of  Athemens  (aboat  the  beginning  of  the  third  c^tury), 


*  liL  150.   Mcucdpuiy  r  ivki  yiicrovs  KOTO-  I  o u  voXft  lbra#tr  T»y  l(i(p«*r  rfs  HlHpMVte 
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who  refers  to  it  in  two  passages,*  neither  of  them  having  any 
direct  bearing  on  geography  :  but  its  geographical  importance 
is  for  the  tirst  time  recognized  by  I^lareianus  of  Heraclea — a 
writer  who  cannot  be  phiced  earlier  than  the  third  century — 
wlio  mentions  Strabu,  in  conjunction  with  Artemidorus  and 
Menippus  of  Pergamus,  as  one  of  the  authorities  most  to  be 
relied  on  with  respect  to  distances.*  With  this  exception  we 
find  hardly  any  reference  to  it  till  the  time  of  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  whom  it 
is  frequently  cited.  Among  the  later  grammarians  of  the 
Byzantine  times  on  the  contrary  it  enjoyed  a  high  zeputation, 
and  IB  continually  xefened  to  by  EustathioBy  who  even  calla 
Stiabo  ike  geogiapher  (o  jmypA^to^)  pat  excellence,  notwith- 
standing the  commanding  position  then  occupied  by  Ptolemy/ 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  regard  the  science  of  geography  as 
inclnding  all  its  hrandiesy  historioal»  political^  i^ysioal  and 
mathematical — there  is  no  other  writer  npon  the  subject  in 
ancient  times  that  can  compare  with  Strabob 

*  AfhesUBUS,  iii.  p.  121  ;  xiv.  p.  RS?.  work  in  the  raiddlo  ages.    One  nf  theae 

It  iaraoMrlnble  that  hiB/twtorrcoi  work,  datca  from  the  tentli  oeatury,  and  is 

whieh  wu  ttibseqveiitly  forgutten,  is  i  therrfon  oonrideniblf  older  than  vaj 

repeatedly  f^it<  il  at  an  earlier  period,  '  of  our  existing  MSS.  of  Strabo.  The 


both  by  Joeephiu  (^AaL  Jud.  xiv.  7, 
i2X  and  byTluteveh  {8^^  e.  28, 

lmeulln><,  c.  28). 

*  Marciuni  EpU.  §  3. 

*  The  exfcrtenoe  of  two  different 


other,  though  preserved  only  in  a  MB. 
of  the  14th  oentoxy,  ii  also  of  ooniUer- 
ftblo  value.  (See  KiMiiMff  FrmfaUo, 

p.  xlii.) 

But  notwithfltanding  these  aids,  the 


Epitomea,  compiled  iudcpt'tidontly  of  deftctive  charactiT  of  our  MSS.,  and 

each  otlur,  of  tlie  great  work,  both  of  the  frequent  oorraptions  of  the  U;xt, 

which  have  Ix-eii  preserved  to  ub.  Bad  which  it  it.impainble  for  ns  now  to 

are  of  eoti'-i'ii  rulili' ii-f  in  correcting  and  rt'etify,  are  a  source  of  continual  era- 

ooofirmiug  the  origiuai  text,  id  au  ad-  i  barrasiuueat  and  regret  to  the  student 

ditkittl  ^oof  vi  the  popularity  of  bii  |  of  aiiirioiit  geogn^y. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  296. 

CHALYBES. 

The  GhaljlMB  or  Chalylnuui  were  a  people  of  Asia  Minor  whoie 
name  was  oerteinly  fimuliar  to  the  Gredn  from  an  etrly  period. 
They  appear  in  the  FrwmAtm  of  iBeohylns  (▼.  715)  aa  vifiqpo- 
ritroMs,  or  workers  in  iron:  and  Herodotus  notioee  tiiem  among 
tile  nations  subdued  by  Croesns  (i.  28).  They  aro  here  introduoed 
as  if  they  dwelt  wiUdm  (ie.  to  the  west  of)  the  Halys:  but  thia 
may  be  only  a  slight  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  they  were  really  situated  to  the  east  of  tliat  river. 
Apollonitis  RhfxHus,  who  on  a  point  of  this  sort  probably  followed 
good  goograpliicAl  authorities,  placed  thorn  beyond  the  Thernio<lon, 
the  reputed  alx)do  of  the  Amazons,  and  next  to  the  Tibarenians 
{Arijomut.  ii.  v.  1000-1008).  Dionysiua  Periegetos,  who  assigns 
them  the  same  position  (v.  768-771),  probably  followed  Apollonius. 
>  Strabo  also  associates  the  Chaldaoans  (whom  he  distinctly  identifies 

with  flie  people  formerly  oaUed  Ohdybea)  with  the  Tibeiwilaiiat 
Maonmee,  and  IfMiyncBciaiiBi  but  deeoribee  them  as  inhabiting  the 
ragged  moontein  ooontry  above  Phamaeia  (Oeraens)  (zii  8,  S  18). 
Xenophon  in  hii  description  of  the  retreat  of  the  T^  Thonsand 
along  the  shores  of  the  Eazine»  places  the  Ghalybes  between  the 
Mosyncacians  and  Tibarenians,  and  says  they  were  a  small  tribe 
subject  to  the  Mosynoecians,  and  subsisting  principally  by  working 
in  iron.  {Anab.  v.  5,  §  1.)  Hamilton  (Researches  in  Asia  Jtftnor, 
Ac,  vol.  i.  p.  275)  found  a  jx'oplo  whom  he  describes  as  working 
iron,  which  was  found  in  abundaTice  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
without  the  labour  of  mining,  and  of  excellent  quality,  in  the 
neighlwurhood  of  the  modem  Unieh,  between  the  luouth  of  tho 
Thennodon  and  the  Jasonian  Promontory :  and  these  ho  very  rea- 
sonably regards  as  representing  the  ancient  Chalybes.  This 
position  wonld  agree  with  that  isssigned  to  them  by  Apollonins, 
lather  then  with  that  of  Xenophon  and  Straba  Bat  Xenophon 
oonld  hardly  haTe  been  in  error  in  placing  them  east  of  the 
Tibarenians,  whose  position  is  dearly  fixed  by  that  of  the  Greek 
settlement  of  Cotyora,  which  was  in  their  territory  {AnuA,  5,  $  8) 
and  which  was  certainly  either  at  or  near  the  modem  town  of 
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Ordu.  Jt  was  180  stadia  east  of  the  Ja«onian  Promontory  (Arrian, 
Periphu,  §  23).  The  probable  explanation  of  tho  discrepancy 
appears  to  be  that  the  Chalybes  were  originally  a  more  consider- 
able people,  occupying  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxinc  to  a  greater 
extent,  who  had  been  broken  up  and  driTen  out  of  part  of  their 
abodes  by  the  iirnption  and  utYanon  of  other  tribes,  while  detaebed 
portions  of  them  retained  their  anoient  name  and  haUta,  and  eon- 
tinned  to  work  at  their  mannfiMtore  of  iron  in  the  manner  that 
thej  do  to  this  day. 

ApoUoniDS  gives  a  striking  description  of  their  labours^  and  the 
appeazanoe  of  their  oountxy,  which  must  have  been  a  poetical 
exaggeration  as  applied  to  the  Chalybes,  bat  would  he  no  untme 
picture  of  the  '*  Black  Conntiy  **  of  Staflfordahire  in  oar  own  dajs : 


iyov  lifjififiorTeu  fiuyHi<rtoir  oiSi  nvri 
Ktywti  Kai  anvy  udfimMf  fiiapiv  irXxiovtrtv. 


Argonaut,  ii.  vv.  1001-1008. 


TOL.n. 


z 


L  iyiii^cd  by  Google 
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§  1.  The  period  of  about  half  a  cpntiiry  wlncli  intervened 
between  the  dcatli  of  Stralx)  and  the  })ublR*atiou  of  the  ency- 
clopa'dic  work  of  the  great  Koman  naturalist,  Pliny,  was  not 
in  general  marked  by  any  great  advance  in  geographical 
knowledge.  With  one  important  exception,  to  wluch.  we  shall 
presently  xetorn,  the  limits  of  that  knowledge  xemaiiied  maoh 
the  same,  or  were  extended  only  in  a  Tagne  and  uncertain 
manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  known  world,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  already  comprised  within  the  Boman  Empire,  while 
to  the  east  the  Parthian  monarchy  opposed  a  banier  to  its 
adTanoe  which  was  never  permanently  transgressed^  and  the 
barbarian  nations  on  the  north  were  generally  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  Bome^  which  prednded  to  a  great  degree  all 
exploration  in  that  direction. 

In  two  quarters  only  were  the  limits  of  the  Boman  Empire 
extended  during  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Angnstos  to 
that  of  Vespasian.  These  were  Britain  and  Manretania.  The 
former,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  unmolested  by  the  Boman 
arms  from  the  time  of  the  dictator  Cnesar.  Augustus  and  his 
successor  Tiberius  had  been  content  to  leave  the  islanders  in 
the  possession  of  their  liberty,  receiving  honorary  embiissies 
from  time  to  time  from  the  petty  princes  of  the  tribes  nearest 
the  coast,  and  apparently  encouraging  and  promoting  commer- 
cial relations  between  their  Gaulish  subjects  and  their  opjK>site 
n('ighlK)urs.  These  relations  had  certainly  attained  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  Londiniom  (London)  had  already 
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risen  to  bo  an  important  emporium  i)f  trarle,  and  the  seat  of 
a  cuusMeiahle  population.'  The  coins  of  Cunobeline,  a  kin<? 
of  the  Trinobantes,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  Vx^ar 
also  a  striking  testimony  to  the  statements  of  Roman  writers 
concerning  the  resources  and  <)j)uh^nco  of  the  ishmd  in  his 
time.*  Gold  and  silver  were  reported  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  British  peiirls  enjoyed  a  reputation,  which  was 
found  to  be  beyond  their  merits  when  they  came  to  be  better 
known,  as  they  ooold  never  nval  those  of  the  East  in  lustre  or 
perfection.* 

§  2.  The  quarrels  of  the  petty  British  princes  among  them- 
selves soon  led  to  their  invoking  the  interposition  of  Bome ; 
and  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  Caligula^  amoimting  in 
fiu}t  to  a  mere  display,  became  the  prelude  to  a  serious  inva- 
sion in  the  reign  of  dandius.  In  aj>.  48  Aolus  Flautius 
landed  in  the  island  with  an  army  of  four  legions.  It  is  a 
eurions  proof  of  the  kind  of  mysterious  greatness  that  seems  to 
have  still  attached  to  the  idea  of  Britain,— notwithstanding 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  as 
weU  as  the  expedition  of  Gfl^sar,  a  century  before, — that  we 
are  told  the  legionaries  at  first  refused  to  embark  on  an  enter- 
prise which  was  to  lead  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known 
world.*    But  the.  lirst  campaigns  presented  little  difficulty, 

'  "Londinimn,  cognom<  nto  qoideill     Strabo,  iv.  5,  §2,  who  distinct! j notioea 
coloniaj  non  iiiaigne,  w  «1  coi>ia  iirixo-     both  gold   nml  silver  tm  artiolw  of 
tbtorum    et    comnicntuum    luaxiiiR'  ■  export  from  lirituin. 
oelebre."  Tacit,  ^/ifui/.  xiv.33.  Tacitus        »  Soo  Note  A.  p.  369. 
indued  ia  speaking  of  a  period  after  tho  j     *  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  19.   its  ykp  f{«  t^m 
be^nning  of  tlie  Boman  ocuupaiiun, 
but  so  considerable  a  trade  could  Midly 
have  arisen  within  a  few  vcars. 

*  They  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
both  iu  gold  and  silver  (see  Evans's 
Coin$  of  the  Andent  BrUotu,  8vo.  Load. 
1864).  The  abandaaoe  of  them  seems 
to  testify  to  tlio  accutacy  <>f  tin-  sUito- 
ment  of  ancient  writers  ttiat  both 
metals  were  found  in  Britain,  in  such 
quantilii'8  as  to  ho  n  tciitptjitinn  to  its 
cont^uest.  "Fert  Britannia  aurum  et 
argentum  et  alia  raetalla,  prctium  vic- 
toriM.'*  TadL  Agric.  c.  12.  See  also 


olKovfiitnit  (TTpoer(v<r6fi(yoi  Ijyeumierovr. 
Tlie  same  idea  is  found  in  the  rhetorical 
declamatinu  of  Josephus  (writing  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian)  where  he 
makes  king  IIorrKl  Agrippa  II.  de acrilw 
the  Bomans  as  not  content  with  tiie 
limits  of  the  known  world,  and  seekfaiK 
oiinther  veorld  tn'yoiul  fhr  Or,  an,}n-  cur- 

Sing  their  arms  among  tlie  unknown 
ritons..  Mp  incta^hr  Mpw 

rj]a<uf  oiKoufAtmiv,  koI  ftfxp^  ^iy  iiyitrrop^t- 
Tttv  wp6rtpor  Bprrraifur  itiit^tymaif 
5vAa.  (Joseph.  H.  Jud,  ii.  !«,  | «.) 

*  z  2 
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and  PlantiiiB  was  aUe  to  prepare  the  my  for  the  empeior  him- 
self, who  soon  after  followed  to  earn  an  easy,  if  not  a  bloodless, 
victory.  He  crossed  the  Thames,  defeated  the  Trinobantes, 
and  took  Camulodimum,  where  Cunobeliue  liad  established 
his  ciipital.* 

Claudius  himself  soon  quitted  the  island/  but  he  left  his 
gfoiieruls  to  continue  its  conquest,  and  it  appears  that  they 
quickly  reduced  all  the  southern  tribes  to  subjection,  or  at 
least  to  submission.  But  the  extent  to  which  the  lloman  arms 
were  actually  c^irried  at  this  period  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. Vesjmsian,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  served  as  a 
legate  in  these  campaigns,  and  we  are  told  that  he  subdued 
two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  (their  names  aie  not  giyen) 
and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Vectis),  a  conquest  which 
probably  attracted  attention  fnm.  its  being  a  separate  island.' 
The  sapposition  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Exeter  is  a  mere 
conjecture  :*  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  autho- 
rity was  gradually  established  as  &r  as  the  Sevem  (Sabrina) : 
and  when  in  ajk  47  the  new  governor  Ostorins  Scapula  suc- 
ceeded to  Plantins  in  the  command,  he  appears  to  have  found 
himself  already  master  of  the  central  as  well  as  sonthem  por> 
tions  of  the  island.  This  may  be  clearly  inferred  ftom  the 
hot  that  we  find  him  engaged  in  hostilitieB,  first,  against  the 
Iceni,  who  occupied  Suffolk  and  Norfi^  next,  against  the 


•  Dion  Cas8.  Ix-  19-21. 

*  The  statement  of  SuetoniasrCZaud. 
17\  that  ho  Bpt  nt  only  a  few  day*  in 
the  island  ('*  sine  uUo  pnelio  ant  «n- 
gttine  intra  paucissimos  dies  part«  in- 
Hulfo  in  deditionera  recepta'^  is  Dio- 
biibly  an  exugReration  ;  but  tike  W&oto 
timu  of  his  ab^nce  from  Bome  did 
not  exceed  six  months. 

'  **  Duas  Talidiasimat  genlea,  sn- 
pt  n]uc  viffiiiti  oppida,  et  inaulHrn  V«'c- 
tem.  Britannis  proximam,  in  ditiouem 
icdegit"  0net.  FMpac  4%' 

Th.  two  nati'Mis  not  being  named 
have  left  free  scope  to  tlie  conjectures 
of  aatfqaariMia.  It  has  been  supposed 
lij  naiij  wiilem  thai  the  tribea  in 


question  were  the  Bel^  and  Dutnnonii. 
That  Iho  former,  who  inhabited  Ilamp- 
shire,  should  have  been  subdued  by 
Vespasian  before  he  attacked  the  Isle 
of  Wight  may  he  considen  d  ci  rtuin. 
But  it  is  unlikely  thai  he  should  have 
adTKneed  ao  flur  to  tiie  west,  to  i«- 
duTO  the  Dumnonii.  who  held  Devon- 
shiro  and  ComwaU,  without  any  more 
distinot  notiee  Mng  fimnd  of  to  te> 
portant  a  conquest. 

*  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Merivale, 
who  aoknawledgea  that  there  is  no 
antlinrity  nn  the  subject  (Hift,  of  the 
Eot$Himf  vol.  vi  p.  28>  Bee  Note  Bi, 
p.  8S9. 
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GaDgiy  not  ht  from  the  Insh  Sea»*  lastly,  against  the  Silnrea, 
who  inhabited  South  Walea  and  the  oonntries  bofdering  on 
the  Serein.  The  OrdoviceB  in  North  Wales  weie  soon  in- 
Tolved  in  this  last  irar— rendered  famous  by  the  exploits  and 
captiTity  of  Gaiaetaoos  (aj).  51) :  while  the  Brigantes,  north 
of  the  If  eisey,  one  of  the  most  poweiftd  nations  of  Britain, 
as  they  held  almost  the  whole  of  Lanoashire  and  Yorkshire^ 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  goyemor.  The 
fonndation  of  a  Roman  colony  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester) 
was,  in  pursuance  of  the  ordinary  policy  in  such  cases,  the  first 
step  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Rome, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  and  brought  under  the  usual  conditions  of 
provincial  administration.^ 

§  3.  This  state  of  things  continued  under  the  reirrn  of  Nero 
until  the  year  a.d.  61,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus,  solely  with 
a  view  to  obtain  credit  for  military  successes,  attiicked  and 
reduced  the  Island  of  Mona  (Anglesey),  which  had  up  to  this 
period  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids  and  their 
religion.'  This  exploit  was  followed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  Iceni  under  their  queen  Bonduca  or  Boudicea,  who  took 
and  plundered  the  newly  founded  colony  of  Camulodunum,  as 
well  as  the  two  flonrishing  towns  of  Vemlamiom  (St  Alban's) 
and  Londininm    bnt  they  were  lednoed  to  sabmission  by  a 


•  The  site  of  the  Cangi  is  whoU^r 
uncertain.  The  only  clue  to  their 
position  is  derived  from  this  puH^age 
(Thoik  AmiaL  liL  88),  from  whioh  we 
fenn  fhal  the  Bomni  general  had 
advanced  throngli  their  country  till  he 
foQiui  hisiMlf  near  the  seaKwasti  which 
liMed  Irelaiid(jMB^mtam  bMid  piooal 
marl  quod  Hibemiam  insulam  atipectat). 
The  suppoaition  that  they  were  situated 
Id  OMmmiMlure,  bemuse  Ptolemy 
has  a  promontory  immod  Ganf^imum  in 
that  part  of  the  uluiid,  aupeurs  to  me 
wholly  imtentbb.  Mr.  Beale  Poete 
pla«>«  fhem  **  westward  of  the  Cori- 
taiii/'  whioh  is  plaUBible  enough,  but 
fests  on  no  authority. 

*  **  Redact  ague  pttalatim  in  formam 


provinciflD  proxinui  para  Britannito" 
(Tacit.  Atjrio.  c.  14).  This  he  describes 
as  takin-^  place  within  the  time  that 
Aulus  FlautiuB  and  Ustorius  Scapula 
were  goremors.  ¥^t  were  the  limita 
of  the  province  as  thuti first  constituted, 
we  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  of  much  im- 
poiiaiMe.  It  ftbioit  eertaiuly  did  not 
extend  bt-yoiid  thf  Severn  to  the  west, 
or  the  Mersey  and  Uumber  to  the  north. 

•  Tacit iMMii.ziT. 89,80:  AgHe.l4. 

*  Tacitus  asserts  that  not  le^8  than 
70,000  "  citizens  and  allies  "  were  mas- 
sacred in  these  three  towns  (Annal. 
xiv.  33),  und  Dion  C;iM>'iu8  rniscH  the 
numljer  to  80,000  (Ixii.  1).  Ibis  is 
evidently  an  MMggemtinn,  but  Htill  it 
may  be  token  aa  a  pniof  that  they 
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single  defeat  and  henceforward  subsided  without  further  re- 
Bistanco  \nU}  the  condition  of  provincial  subjects  of  Rome* 
Wo  hear  of  no  further  hostilities  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  under  whom  Petilius  Cerialis  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Brigantes,  and  appeiirs  to  have  effectually  broken 
the  strength  of  that  powerful  nation.*  His  successor  Julius 
Frontinus  (a.d.  75)  imitated  his  example  by  attacking  and 
sabduing  the  Silures,  who,  notwithstanding  their  defeat  under 
Caiaotaeus,  had  evidently  still  retained  their  independence  in 
their  ragged  and  monntainons  country/  Agrioolay  who  was 
appointed  to  the  govemment  of  Bntain  in  aj>.  78,  opened  his 
career  by  a  similar  campaign  against  the  OrdoTices,  the 
inhabitants  of  Notrth  Wales,  and  carried  the  Boman  arms  for 
the  second  time  across  the  Menai  Strait  into  the  island  of 
Hona.* 

At  tiiis  time  therefore  it  may  fiiirly  be  said  that  the 
whole  country  to  the  south  of  the  Tyne  was  either  actually 
reduced  under  the  dominion,  or  at  least  acknowledged  the 
authority,  of  Borne.    Their  arms  had  not  yet  penetrated 

into  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  name  of  the 

Caledonians  had  as  yet  scarcely  reached  th(Mr  ears."  Ihit  in 
some  way  or  other  they  had  certainly  obtained  authentic 
information  concerning  the  Oreadcs  (Orkneys)  us  a  nunierons 
group  of  islanils  at  the  nortliern  extremity  of  BriUiin.  Tlio 
statement  of  late  writers  (Kiitiopius  and  Orosius)  that  they 
were  canguered  by  Claudius,  is  certainly  erroneous ;  but  on  the 


milly  contttineJ  a  oonsidorable  popn-  '  •  lh\<] 
lation.  The  btatement  of  Dion  (/.  c.)  of  '  Ibid.  18. 
the  largo  sum  of  money  that  tho  philo- 
sopher SeDccti  bad  put  out  to  intorest 
among  the  BriloM,  18  also  an  evidence 
«r  the  extensiro  commercial  relations 
that  had  been  Alnadj  eatablialied  in 
the  provinee. 

'  "t'liiiLs  prielii  fortuna  vc'tcri  pati- 
entiffl  restituit."   (Tacit.  Agrie.  o.  16.) 

For  the  partiealan  of  tbe  revolt,  aee 
Tacitus  (Antinl.  xiv.  31-89)  and  Dkm 

Caasius  (Ixii.  1-12).  ;  tibua"  (Uut.  NuL  iv.  IG,  §  102). 

»  Tacil,  Affrie,  17. 


'  No  mention  ia  found  of  the  OeJe- 
dontans  in  IVimponiua  Mela,  nor  does 
even  Pluiy  notice  the  name  aa  that  of 
a  nation  ;  but  s|M)akB  vaguely  of  "  tiie 
Caledonian  iionat"  «•  the  iarUiegt  limit 
of  iho  Roman  oonqtieste,  whieb  H  had 
taken  tln  iu  tliirty  yoars  to  reach,  "  tri- 
ginta  propo  jam  annia  notitiam  ^oa 
(raitannifo)  Romania  armii  non  ultra 
vicinit!it<>m  eilvre  Culnioniaj  propagail> 
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other  hand  the  assertion  of  Tacitus  that  they  were  first  dis- 
eoveredf  tis  well  as  subdued,  by  Agricola,  is  clearly  disproved 
by  the  fact  that  they  aie  distinoUy  mentioned  both  by  Mela 
And  by  Pliny.* 

§  4.  On  the  side  of  Germany  little,  if  any,  adyanee  was  made 
in  the  period  of  which  we  axe  now  treating.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  Tiberini^  to  zeoogniie  the  Bhine  as  the  established 
limit  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  this  diiection,  was  pmotioally 
followed  by  his  8iicoes80i&  We  hear  of  no  more  expeditions 
to  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe  ;^  and  when  on  one 
ooeasion  Gorbnlo^  the  aUest  general  of  his  day,  was  about  to 
adyance  into  the  land  of  the  Ghanoi,  to  punish  them  for  their 
ineorrions  on  the  Boman  allies,  he  was  at  onoe  recalled  by  a 
peremptory  mandate  from  Claudius.'  He  attempted  to  make 
up  for  this  disappointment  by  constructing  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  ^leuse  to  the  Rhine,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  trans- 
porting troops  by  sea  in  moving  from  one  river  to  the  other. 

Meanwhile  numerous  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
interior  of  Germany  itself,  which  wo  are  very  imperfectly  able 
to  follow.  Continual  wars  had  arisen  among  the  dilTerent 
tribes,  leading  in  some  cases  to  tlie  destruction  or  humiliation 
of  nations  that  had  once  b<'en  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  races  of  Germany;  in  (tthers  to  their  migration  and 
change  of  abode.  Thus  we  find  the  power  of  the  Gheruaci, 
who  had  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  earlier  wars  with 
the  Bomans,  in  great  measure  broken  by  internal  dissensions ; 
the  Ghatti  sustained  a  seyeie  defeat  from  the  Hennunduri ; 


*  £utropiu8(vii.  13)8ayBof  Olaudios, 
"  Qim-sdam  iii»u]u8  otintn  ultra  Britaii- 
liiani  in  Oceuno  posi'tiis,  Itonmjio  iin- 
perioaddidit,  qu«  Rppelkntur  ()rciide.s." 
The  tame  statemont  is  made  by  OroeiuH 
(yit  6).  Tacitus  boasts  that  Agricola 
"  siiuul  t»co{/ni7£u«  ud  id  ti  iiipua  iuhuliui, 

SUM  Orcndiia  vocant,  invenit  domu- 
aiie"  iA^ric.  c.  10).  It  it  veiyrao- 
Wble  that  iht-y  wtn-  not  viHiliHl  by  a 
BoimB  fleet  till  the  time  of  Agricola; 
but  they  were  certainly  known  by 


name,  niid  hoarsMiy  report,  lonp  before. 
Probubly  this  first  knowl<  <l«^<  of  tliem, 
though  not  their  conqufst,  rcully  dutt  d 
from  the  time  of  Claudius. 

'  Heuoo  Tacitus,  writiag  after  a.d. 
100,  says  with  some  bitteniess  of  the 
Elbe:  "A!l  is,  lliiim-ii  inclitum  et  no- 
turn  ulim,  nunc  tantum  Auditor  "  (QenL 
c.  41). 

'  Tacit  Amud.  si  SO;  Dion  Out. 
Iz.  80. 
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and  the  latter  people  joined  with  the  Lygii  and  other  less 
known  tribes  to  expel  Vannius,  a  king  of  the  Sueri,  or  rather 
of  the  tribe  called  Quadi,  who  had  been  recently  settled  in  the 
country  now  called  Moravia.^  Vannius  was  driven  across 
the  Danube  and  took  refuge  in  the  Eoman  territories,  where 
the  emperor,  though  he  liad  refused  to  interpose  in  the  war, 
afforded  him  a  secure  asylum.  In  another  instance  Claudius 
consented  to  nominate  a  king  for  the  Cherusci,  at  their  own 
request,  a  step  which  had  however  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
their  domestic  dissenflions.  But  the  relations  thus  sabsisting 
between  the  Bomans  and  their  C^erman  neighbours  oonld  not 
but  lead  to  increased  intercourse  between  them,  and  to  the 
gradnal  diflEusion  of  that  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  eoontiy 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  we  sobseqnentlj  find  In  existence^ 
without  knowing  tnm  what  sonioe  it  was  aoqnlied. 

§6.  In  one  instance  only  do  we  find  anything  like  systeniatio 
inquiry,  and  nnfbrtnnateiy  in  this  case  also  with  veiy  little 
definite  result  We  are  told  by  Pliny  that  in  the  rugn  of 
Nero  a  Boman  knight  was  sent  by  one  Jnlianns,  who  had  the 
charge  of  a  gladiatorial  show  given  by  the  emperor,  in  quest 
of  amber,  and  that  in  pursuit  of  this  object  he  penetrated 
across  the  continent  of  Germany  to  the  shores  of  the  Nt>rthem 
Sea,  This  he  reported  to  Ix;  distant  GOO  Roman  miles  from 
Camnntum  in  Pannonia,  from  whence  he  set  out,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  explored  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  thus  discovereti 
for  some  distance.*  He  brought  back  enormous  quantities  of 
amber,  so  that  the  very  nets  which  protected  the  spectators 
from  the  wild  beasts  in  the  arena  were  studded  with  it;'  hut 
unfortunately  we  have  no  geographical  details,  and  are  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  any  geographical  results  he  may  have 


•  Ttit  AmA  sfi.  97-90. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  3,  §  i5.  Spx- 
centi*  fere  M.  pass,  a  Camunto  Paono- 
nin  abeat  littu  id  Gflnmnto,  «x  ^oo 
invahttor.  percognitum  nupor.  Vidit 
•Dim  «qiiea  Bomauua,  missus  ad  id  oom- 
ptfaadnm  a  JuUano  conuito  g^«di»> 


toriam  iBimiii  Nenmls  prlncipis,  qui 
hsBc  oommercia  et  littora  perngrayit.'* 
Tlie  last  words  would  have  led  as  to 
hope  for  geographical  inflaniifttiQiii 
which  we  do  not  find. 
*  The  largest  single  mass  weighed 
'  not Im than  18 poanda.  Pliii.I.e. 
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brought  home.  It  may  however  be  considered  certain  that  he 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which  have  been  in  all  ages 
the  great  repontoxy  of  this  Yaluable  product ;  a  journey  which 
would  in  fact  present  no  graat  difficulties,  if  he  was  able  to 
seonie  a  friendly  reception  from  the  different  tribes  that  he 
enooonteied  on  his  xonte.  Indeed  the  dunoe  of  Oanrantimiy  a 
place  so  fitt  to  the  eastward,  as  his  starting-point^  ean  only  be 
eizplained  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  already  a  tiade 
established  between  Pannonia  and  the  amber-lands,  and  that 
\be  oonld  thns  obtain  infonnation  from  the  native  tcadeis  of 
the  situation  of  those  lande^  and  the  general  oonise  to  be 
pmsned.  Fliny  indeed  intimates  distinctly  that  it  was  throngh 
Pannonia  that  amber  bad  first  come  to  be  generally  kno^n, 
and  it  was  from  thence  it  was  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  it  was  so  long  supposed  to  bo  produced.* 

But  whatever  additional  inl'ormatiou  this  solitary  explorer 
may  have  brought  back  concerning  tho  amber  trade,  it  seems 
certain  either  that  he  had  really  acquired  no  geograj)hical 
information  of  any  value,  or  at  least  that  Pliny  had  no  access 
to  it;  for  the  utterly  vague  and  indelinite  ideas,  which  that 
writer  possessed  conceniing  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
exclude  the  supposition  that  ho  had  consulted  the  authentic 
statements  of  any  person  who  had  himself  visited  those  shores.' 
The  circumstance  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Koman  writer 
before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  notices  so  important  a  river  as  the 
Oder,  is  sufficient  proof  how  little  acquaintance  they  really 
posBessed  with  these  conntiies.  It  appears  at  first  mngiiifti. 
that  while  they  had  apparently  never  heard  of  the  Oder, 


•  '*  Famam  rel  fcwrr  proximfB  Pan- 
nonue^  id  aocipieiites  circa  mare  Adri- 
tHkum."  PKn.  H.  N,  xxxvii.  3,  §  44. 

Ho  adds,  plausibly  enough,  that  the 
f«ble0  which  counected  it  with  tho 
Padna,  arose  from  the  habit  of  the 

women  of  those  conntrips  wearing  neck- 
lacea  of  aiubor,  as  they  still  did  in  his 
day. 

'  It  is  stiggested  by  Ukert  (Genua- 
nien,  p.  181)  that  the  very  preciae  and 


definite  information  given  by  Tacitus 
{Germania,  c.  45)  conoeming  the  lo- 
cality and  mode  of  colleotion  of  amber, 
which  ho  ilirttinctly  oonflnes  to  tho 
Juitii,  a  tribe  not  mentioned  l»y  Pliny, 
may  be  derived  from  Hut  accounts 
brought  homo  by  this  Kotnan  knif,'lit. 
But  this  would  render  it  all  the  moro 
difficult  to  aooonnt  for  the  ■ilMioa  of 
Plio J  u  to  that  paqpleb 
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they  weie  fiunilitt  with  the  name  of  the  Yistnla*  bat  th^ 
knowledge  of  thia  latter  riTor  waa  probably  obtainect  not 
through  Oeimany,  bat  through  Pannonia  and  Sannatia;  and 

it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  yalley  was  the  channel  by  which 
the  amber  tmde  with  Pannonia  had  so  long  been  carried  on/ 

§  0.  On  their  eaistern  l"n»ntier  the  Eomaus  were  enpifxetl  in 
repeated  hostilities  with  the  Parthians,  of  which  the  pu6sie8si<.»n 
or  rather  dominion  of  Armenia  was  generally  the  ocetision,  or 
the  prize.  That  country  was  still  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  and  retained  nominally  an  independent  position,  but 
the  Komans  and  Partliians,  by  supporting  the  claims  of  rival 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  sought  in  fact  to  establish  their  own 
supremacy,  while  the  unhappy  Armenians  were  the  victima  in 
turn  of  both  contending  powers.  Corbulo,  whoae  soccesses  in 
the  East  were  regarded  as  rivalling  thoae  of  Pomi>ey,  took  and 
destroyed  Artazata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  made  himself 
maater  of  Tigranocoi-ta,  which  waa  still  a  popoloos  city,  and  a 
strong  fortross.*  But  though  these  saccessiYe  campaigns  must 
haTO  increased  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Romans  of  this 
ragged  and  mountainous  country,  and  refreshed  the  memory 
of  that  proyioosly  acquired  by  Lucollns,  they  did  not  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  the  neighbooring  regions  or  contribate 
in  any  considerable  degree  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  South  of  the  moontaina  of  Armenia  the 
Enphiates  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Soman  Empire,  which 
was  not  crossed  by  a  Boman  army,  &om  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Trajan. 

§  7.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  in  ancient  times  the 
boundaries  of  geo<j:raj)hi('al  knowledge  enlarged  by  an  expedi- 
tion intentionally  uudertuken  lor  the  purpose  of  discovery,  but 


"  From  Ci»rniintiini  it  would  ho  esu«y  fcn.-sorum    ct   nuignitudino  inri'iiimn 

to  iiiictsud  tLu  valky  o{  Uie  March,  uud  ,  validaiu."    It  iM  muatioued  al«o  bj 

thenoe  onwa  the  mountains  to  tbo  Pliny  (  B.  N.  vi.  9,  §  26),  m  one  of  the 

Hi)iirco:i  eitber  of  the  Oder  or  the  chiof  oitii  .sdf  Amu  iiiH.itiul  it-*  hhiuc  in 

\  istula.  ,  btill  louud  iu  I'tuiutuy  (v.  13,  §  22,.,  bat 

*  Tmeit  Anna!,  zv.  4.       (Kvmiiki-  frtnii  this  time  it  diaapiioara.  Gnooeni- 

voni  Tigimnocortaui,  vabvm  oopia  Ue-  isg  iti  aiio  toe  Nolo  1>,  Chnpier  2LV11L 
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WO  meet  with  one  case  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  by  whom  two 
centurions  were  dispatched  with  orders  to  ascend  the  Nile 
from  Syene,  and  solve,  if  possible,  the  long  disputed  question 
of  its  origin.  It  is  needless  to  stiy  that  they  did  not  really 
accomplish  this  object,  but  they  brought  back  information  of 
much  interest  and  value,  and  undoubtedly  ascended  the  river 
to  a  higher  point  than  liad  preTioualy  been  known  to  either 
Gieek  or  Boman  geographers. 

Pliny  unfortunately  contents  himy^lf  with  giving  the  dis- 
tances and  some  few  details,  as  high  np  as  Meroe,  a  point  that 
was  already  well  known;  so  that  thna  far  the  explorers  did  no 
more  than  add  to  the  aocniacy  of  topographical  details.^  They 
reckoned  the  whole  distance  from  Syene  to  MeroS  (following 
the  course  of  the  Nile)  at  873  Boman  miles ;  of  which  Kapata» 
the  only  place  worthy  to  be  called  a  town»  and  which  was 
already  well  known  by  the  expedition  of  Petronins,*  was 
distant  860  miles  from  the  capital  The  latter  was  situated 
70  miles  aboye  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  with  the  trae 
Nile,  a  distance  which  is  found  by  modem  observations  to  be 
just  about  correct.  About  Meroe  itself  they  found  a  com- 
paratively fertile  country,  with  verdure  and  a  certain  extent 
of  wood;  traces  of  clepbaiits  and  rliinoceroses  were  also  seen. 
But  ab<»ve  this  the  couiiti  v  was  desert,  or  at  least  uninhabited, 
and  no  towns  were  to  be  found  on  either  bauk.^ 

This  is  all  that  we  learn  from  Pliny,  wlio  gives  us  no  means 
of  judging  how  mucli  farther  they  actually  penetrated,  lint 
a  valuable  supplement  to  his  account  is  furnished  by  Seneca, 
who  was  immediately  contemporary  witli  the  expedition  in 
question,  and  states  that  he  had  his  information  from  two 
centurions  who  had  formed  part  of  it.^   After  a  long  journey 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  tI.  29.  §§  184-186.  ,  iBtliiopfciim  cc>giUnti.'' 

•  See  Chiiptt  r  XX.  i>.  1S2.  ♦  Seneca,  Natural.  Qtvi  .t.  vi.  S.  The 
'  Plin.  vi.  2i),  §  181.  ^  Uso  (oppidu)  '  philosopher  aacribt-H  the  expeditioa  to 

•mt  pirodHa  tuqne  Heraen,  ex  qnilnu  '  a  pan  love  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of 

hoc   tt  nipnro   nTilltiin   propo  ntri*4Uo  the  yotmg  priiic<:  ("  ijhoh  Ni  r<>  Cm  sui,  ut 

latere  exstat.   Certc  doUtudineti  uup>  r  aliarum  virluium(!),  ita  vehtatis  iu 

TeDWitiaTere  prindpi  Nafooi  mim  ab  !  priiniflamanti88imu8,ad  inve«ki;!»n4loni 

eo  iniliU-s  privtoriani  cum  triburio  ad  caput  Niii  toiii^rat'').  Whether  tlii.s  bu 

oxploruiiduui,  iutcr  n  liqua  bolla  ot  true,  or,  as  Pliny  wigjjcfittf,  it  wua  uudur- 
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(he  tells  us)  "  which  they  had  accomplished  by  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  recommeiidatioiis  with  which 
he  had  furnished  them  to  the  neighbouring  kings,  they  amved 
at  length  at  immense  manheB,  the  exit  from  which  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants,  nor  oould  any  one  hope  to  discover 
it  So  entangled  were  the  waters  and  the  herbage,  and  the 
waAera  themselves  so  fall  of  mnd,  and  beset  with  plants,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  straggle  thioogh  them,  either  on  foot,  or 
in  a  boat,  nnless  it  were  a  yery  small  one  oontaining  only  one 
person.  There  they  added,  we  saw  two  rocks,  from  which  there 
ibU  a  river  with  a  great  mass  of  water."  The  last  statement 
18  nnintelligible,  and  must  in  all  probability  haTC  really 
refeired  to  some  other  locality;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  in  the  rest  of  the  description  a  correct  pictnre  of  the 
great  marshes  on  the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  above  its 
junction  with  the  Sobat,  which  were  first  rediscovered  in 
modem  times  by  the  Egyptian  exploring  exjKnlitions  in  1839 
and  1840,  and  have  recently  been  rendered  familiar  to  all  by 
the  graphic  accounts  of  Sir  S.  Baker.  No  such  marshes  are 
found  lower  down  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  hence  we  may 
assume  with  confidence  that  the  exjilorcrs  of  Nero  had  actually 
peiietruted  iis  far  as  the  9th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where 
the  great  marshes  referred  to  commence.  The  frididly  recep- 
tion accorded  them  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  fiaci- 
lities  furnished  by  him  towards  their  farther  progress,  will 
explain  their  having  advanced  so  far,  and  reached  a  point 
which  was  not  again  visited  by  any  Enropean  for  nearly 
eighteen  oentories. 

§  8.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Africa  the  Boman  aims  had 
meanwhile  been  the  means  of  advancing  geographical  know- 
ledge. Hanietania  which,  as  we  haye  seen,  had  continned 
daring  the  reigns  of  Aogastns  and  Tiberias  to  be  goyemed  by 
its  own  kings,  had  snbsequently  been  incorporated  with  the 


taken  wHii  tn  nltimate  view  to  con-  |  ittdf  was  wholly  of  apaoifloelianotor. 
qnMt,  it  ia  dear  that  the  czpedttkm  | 


k 
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Boman  Empire  (a.d.  42),  and  constituted  as  a  province,  being 
however  divided  into  two,  wbick  were  distinf^uished  as  Maure- 
tania Tingitana  and  Mauretania  Cnpsariensis,  each  retaining 
its  separate  administration.  The  former  comprised  the  whole 
north-western  angle  of  A£tioa»  adjoining  the  Straits,  and  ex- 
tending eastward  as  far  as  the  riyer  Huluohay  which  had 
formerly  oonstitnted  the  limit  between  Mauretania  and  Na« 
midia.*  Its  extent  along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  probably 
ill-defined,  but  its  real  bonndazy  in  this  direction  was  the 
limit  of  the  towns  and  settlements,  the  last  of  wluch  was  Sale, 
still  called  Sallee,  and  situated  about  110  G.  miles  sontb  of 
Gape  SparteL 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Boman  dominion  was  thns  esta- 
blisbed  in  Ifanzetania,  that  Snetonins  Paolinns  (the  same  who 
afterwaids  distinguished  himself  in  Britain)^  bdng  appointed 
goyernor,  took  oooasion  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  with  a 

view  of  snbduing  the  native  tribes,  and  was  the  first  to  carry 

the  Koman  arms  across  Mount  Atlas.  He  reported  the  whole 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  mounttiin  to  be  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  trees  of  an  unknown  species :  but  its  summit  was 
deeply  covered  with  snow  even  in  summer.'  He  attained  the 
highest  point  in  ten  days'  march,  and  beyond  that  proceedcHl 
as  far  as  a  river  which  wtis  called  Ger,  through  deserts  of 
black  sand,  out  of  which  there  rose  from  place  to  place  rocks 


*  In  fhe  iinM  of  Jngnrtha,  m  BaUiut 

pointa  out,  tho  ^luhicha  formed  tho 
DoandAry  between  the  kingdom  of 
Boeehm  md  that  of  the  gwn  tribe  of 

the  Mossapsylians,  who  wen*  at  that 
time  oonaiderad  m  belonging  to  Nu- 
nidift.  Under  the  Iknpira,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  temtory  of  tho 
MaauBflyli  was  included  in  the  proviuco 
of  Mauretania  Ca)sarienai8,  which  ex- 
tt  n<lt'<l  frnm  tho  river  Mulucha  (still 
cnlUd  tlio  Wudy  Muluyah)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ampeaga  (Wady  el  Kebir). 
The  }>rori'nri<il  anpollation  of  Numidia 
waH  tiiuu  limited  to  the  narrow  space 
Vm  tween  the  Ampeaga  and  theTiMMk 
(8ee  Chapter  XX.  v.  169.) 

*  ThU  it  probably  a  mistake;  no 


part  of  the  nngv  of  Uie  Atlaa  yet  exa- 
mined being  permanently  oovert'd  with 
snow,  though  the  highest  summits 
attain  an  elevation  of  1S-1S,000  feet, 

and  tliia  in  n  different  part  of  tlio 
range ;  but  the  great  heat  and  drynees 
of  the  climate  combine  to  prevent  ttw 
accumulation  of  any  great  quantity  of 
8UOW.  But  Suetonius,  as  Fliny  tells 
us  din  ( 11  y  after,  made  his  ezpedltloa 
in  (he  winter,  nnd  could  thcrofore  rejiort 
only  from  licanuty  that  the  snow  re- 
mained throi^h  tbs  aomnMr.  It  ia 
indeed  at  the  present  day  generally 
believed  and  reported  by  Uiu  natiTes 
that  a  part  of  the  rango  if  alwajs 
oofered  with  anow. 
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that  had  the  aspect  of  being  hanit  He  found  the  heat  of 
these  legions  sadi  as  to  lender  them  uninhabitable^  although 
tt  was  the  winter  season.  The  forests  adjoining  them,  which 
swanned  with  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts  and  serpents  of 
all  kinds,  were  inhabited  by  a  people  oalled  Ganarians.* 

Inteiestuaig  as  is  this  nanatiTe,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Fliny,  who  donbtlees  derived  it  from  the  commentaries  of 
Suetonius  himself,"  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  very  imperfect,  and 
loaves  the  most  important  geographical  quci^tions  unanswered. 
"We  do  not  learn  by  what  pass  ho  traversed  the  chain,  or  from 
what  point  the  ten  days'  march  wjis  computed.  The  most 
inten\sting  geop:rapliical  fact  that  \vc  learn  from  it,  is  tlie 
existence  inmicdiately  sontli  of  the  Atlas  of  a  river  which  bore 
the  name  of  (rer,  an  appellation  that  has  fjiveu  rise  to  much 
controversy,  from  its  being  confused,  or  sup})08ed  to  be  con- 
nected, with  the  far  more  celebrated  Niger,  the  object  down  to 
onr  own  time  of  so  much  discussion  and  so  many  exploring 
expeditions.  Taking  the  statement  of  Pliny  as  it  8tandfl»  theie 
seems  no  donbt  that  the  Ger  discovered  by  PaQlinn%  was  oiie 
of  the  rivers  that  take  their  rise  on  the  eonthem  slope  of  the 
Atlaa»  and  are  lost  after  a  course  of  no  great  length  in  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.  The  most  considerable  of  these  is  de- 
scribed both  by  Leo  Airicanns  and  other  iLxabic  historians 
nnder  the  name  of  Ghir,  an  appellation  by  which  it  is  known 
to  this  day.  This  stream  has  its  source  in  the  Atla8»  nearly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Mnlncha,  and  hence  it  would  appear 
probable  that  Suetonius  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  latter 
river,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Mauretania,  and  crossed 
the  range  near  its  head-wateis.  It  was  by  this  pass  that  the 
enterprising  traveller  M.  Gerard  Rohlfs,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  latest  information  concerning  tliis  region  south 


»  Plin.  1,  W  14, 15.  This  uu  ntiou 
of  a  peonlo  called  C»nariun»  ou  the 
iimiiiliuKl  is  ourioug.  It  was  doubtlesa 
«;«iun»>i  t*  <l  with  the  name  of  Canaria 
givon  to  one  of  the  Fortunat*;  Inlands. 

*  Pliny    liimaeir  cites  Buetonitis 


Pauluiud  amou;^  hid  authorities  for  hia 
fifth  book,  in  which  the  above  imrrntiTe 
is  contained.  It  is  proUible  thert-foro 
that  he  had  lefl  a  written  acoouiit  of 
his  campaign;  the  lorn  of  which  it 
much  to  he  regretted. 
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of  the  Atliis,  crossed  the  mountain  nuige  in  1864,  and  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ghir. 

§  9.  It  is  in  all  probability  alao  to  the  peiiod  that  we  are 
now  oonndering  that  must  be  assigned  a  Toyage»  of  the  date 
and  circumstanoeB  of  which  we  haye  no  informatian,  but 
which  in  its  consequences  became  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  that  was  made  in  ancient  times.  Tliis  was  the 
Toyage  of  Hippalns,  a  Greek  mariner,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
name»  who  being  engaged  in  the  trade  with  India,  and  haying 
observed  the  regularity  of  the  monsoons,  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  ventore  to  steer  a  direct  course  from 
the  promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  in  Arabia  to  the 
coast  of  India,  thus  avoiding  the  whole  of  the  great  circuit  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  coast  of  Gedrosia  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  His  example  was  generally  followed, 
and  the  ^Tractice  had  become  completely  established  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythra'an  Sea.* 
Neither  of  these  writers  furnish  ns  uith  any  date,  but  they 
both  allude  to  the  diseoverv  as  a  recent  one,  and  as  no  men- 
turn  is  found  in  Strul)0  of  so  important  an  innovati(»n — a  case 
entirely  exceptional  in  ancient  navigation — it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  took  j)lrtce  after  the  time  of  that  author;  at 
all  events  after  the  time  that  he  was  in  Egypt  and  collected 
the  notices  with  which  he  has  furnished  us  concerning  the 
trade  with  India,  and  the  great  development  that  it  had 
assumed  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.^  But  as  we  have  no 
details  concerning  the  voyage  in  question,  nor  any  means  of 
judging  how  far  it  directly  contributed  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  India, — ^though  it  is  certain  that  it  led  to  a  great 

•  PUn.  H,  N.  vi.  23,  §§  100,  101;  j  ini|ilic>  thu  previous  existence  of  a  cou- 
PertpL  Mnri»  Erylkrmi,  |  67»  od.  I  ri<i<  ni)>lL' trade  in  that  direotloo,whidi 


'  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  {Le  Nord  ^  shorten  the  voyage.    Nor  could  any 

d»  VAfrique  dan$  TAntiquiU^  p.  i68)  |  naTi^ator  have  seen  the  ezpedifloey  cf 

regnnfs  this  rapid   iiirr.>;ise  of  the  :  trusting  himself  t«  the  rnonfloon  to  croiB 

Indian  trade  tuj  arising  from  the  dis-  ,  the  Indian   Ocean,   without  liaving 

oovery  of  Hippalus,  which  he  oonae-  !  alrewly  acquired  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 

quenUy  places  before  the  Christian  the  situation  of  the  ooontriea  ttiat  he 

era;  bat  that  diaoovery  iteolf  clearly  was  seeking. 


made  it  nn  object  of  inip<^rt!inr©  to 
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eztensuHi  of  the  vmmeickl  zelatioiis  with  that  oonntry,  and 
therefore  indirectly  to  that  yastly  increased  knowledge  of  its 

geography  that  we  find  in  Pliny  and  succeeding  writers — it  will 
be  as  well  to  postpone  its  further  consideration  till  we  come  to 
examine  the  geographical  results  that  we  find  embodied  in 
riiny  and  the  Periplus. 


SaoTiON  ^.—Fompomm  MtUu 

§  1.  The  only  geographical  writer  of  any  importance,  who 
belongs  to  the  period  wo  are  now  considering,  is  roMroNius 
Mela,  the  author  of  a  com|)endious  treatise  on  geography, 
which  has  derived  the  more  value  in  our  eyes  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  only  regular  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
the  Latin  language  that  htis  been  preserved  to  us„with  the 
exception  of  that  whicli  forms  a  part  of  the  much  more  com- 
prehensive work  of  the  eider  Pliny.  It  is  indeed  such  a  mere 
abridgement,  and  has  so  little  pretension  to  anything  like  a 
scientific  character,  that  we  should  have  supposed  it  to  have 
derived  its  value  almost  exclusiyely  from  its  accidental  pre- 
serration,  did  we  not  find  it  repeatedly  cited  by  Pliny,  in  the 
imposing  amy  of  his  aathorities,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to 
imply  that  it  enjoyed  some  lepntationy  eren  in  his  day.* 

Of  the  author  himself  we  know  nothing  beyond  his  name^ 
and  the  fiust,  which  he  tells  ns  himself,  that  he  was  bom  at  a 
place  in  Spain  called  Tingentera,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  known,  bnt  which  appears  to  have  been  situated 
close  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns.*  The  date  of  his  work  may 


*  It  is  cited  among  liifl  authorities 
for  all  the  foor  geographical  books 
(from  the  3rd  to  the  6th),  and  a^ain 
for  the  »th,  \l\\x,  13th,  2l8t,  and  22nd, 
for  uulividual  notioes,  conoemiog 
•niraala,  trees,  Ao.  But  as  he  nerer 
quot'ja  iiim  for  any  sjxjcial  stiteraents. 
We  are  unable  to  determine  the  full 
eKtent  to  whidi  be  mado  om  of  his 


*  ii.  6,  §  96.  It  Bcems  highly  pro- 
bable that  Tingentera  was  m  reality 
the  native  name  of  the  town  called  by 
Strabo  Jnliu  Joza,and  by  later  writers, 
and  on  coins  Juliu  Tiaduota;  whiob 
had  been  peopKii,  as  Stnbo  tells  ns, 
l\v  iiihnlutaiits  transporti  d  tliithor  from 
Tiugis  in  Maurctania.  This  would  bo 
easily  nooodled  with  the  statement  of 
Mela  (I  c),  that  Tingentom  wat  in- 
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be  gutbered  with  certainty  from  a  passage  concerning  Britiiin, 
in  which  ho  speaks  of  that  ishmd  as  having  hitherto  been  very 
imperfectly  known^  but  about  to  bo  much  better  and  more 
certainly  known  from  the  expedition  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
speedily  going  to  return  to  Borne,  and  to  celebrate  the  triumph 
which  lie  bad  earned  by  his  own  personal  exertions/  This 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  emperor  than  Claudius, 
and  his  expedition  to  Britain  in  aj>.  43^  an  account  of  which 
has  been  already  giyeii.*  As  Mela  speaks  of  him  as  not  having 
yet  returned  to  Bome^  we  may  place  the  composition  of  his 
little  work  in  that  Tcry  year*  . 

§  2.  .  The  arrangement  of  his  materials  is  peculiar,  and  is 
evidently  derived  rather  horn  writers  who^  like  Scylax  and 
the  anther  of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymnus  Ohius,  had 
composed  a  ptfriplw  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean than  from  general  or  systematic  treatises  on  geo- 
graphy. He  begins  indeed  witli  a  brief  de8cri|>tion  of  the 
earth,  its  divisiun  into  liemispheres  (a  northern  and  a  southern 
one),  and  into  five  zones,  of  which  two  only  were  inhabit4ible, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  speaks,  as  of  an  undoubted  fact 
of  tlie  existence  of  antlchthones,  inhabiting  the  southern  tempe- 
rate zone,  though  they  were  unknown  and  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  intervening  tract  or  torrid  zone.* 
He  next  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  three  continents,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  their  relative  position  and  their  boundariei^ 
in  regard  to  which  he  follows  Eratosthenes,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  views  that  had  been  generally  adopted  from  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes  to  his  own.  Thus  he.  makes  the  Tanais  the 


hftbitf'd  by  Phrptiicians  brf)itfrlit  over 
from  Africa  (qunxn  tninavei'ti  tx  Africa 
Pboenioes  habitant).  It  probiAly  occu- 
pied the  uitc  nf  the  modem  Taiiu. 

*  iii.  6,  §  49. 

»  See  Note  C,  p.  370. 

*  i.  1,  §  4.  "  Reliqun  (zonte)  habi- 
tabiles  paria  agiintanni  tempora,  verura 
non  pariter.  Antiohthones  alteram,  nos 
altemm  inoolimus.  lUius  situs  ob  ar- 
donm  interoedentiB  plagn)  incognitos, 

▼OL.  n. 


hujuB  dicenduu  est." 

This  idea  of  the  Aiitichtboiie«>  uppears 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  vagm 
htipTPTostion  of  HipparchuB,  that  it  was 
uncertain  whether  Tuprobaiit'  wiih  ua 
island,  or  the  commencement  of  another 
world  (see  Pliny,  H.  S.  vi.  22,  §  81). 
But  Mela  does  not  intimate  any  ^ucli 
cotirnri  ion.  With  him  the  continent 
of  the  Antichthones  seems  to  have  been 
a  purely  theoretioal  aasnmptioii. 

2  A 
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boundary  botwoon  Europo  and  Asia,  and  the  Nile  that  bctweon 
Asia  and  Africa ;  lie  ac('('j>ts  as  an  nndonbtod  fact  the  dortrine 
that  tho  inhal>it<'il  worM  was  surronndrd  by  the  Ocean,  from 
wliicli  it  received  ftuir  seas,  as  inlets  or  gulfs;  one  from  the 
north,  or  from  the  Scythian  Ocean  (tho  Caspian) :  two  from 
tho  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south, — the  Persian  and  Ambian 
Gulfs ;  and  one  from  tho  west,  by  far  the  most  importAnt  of 
all,  but  for  w  hich,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  Bomana  nor  Greeks 
bad  any  distinctive  name,  and  Mela,  writinp^  as  a  geographer, 
IS  constrained  to  use  the  vernacular  phrase  of  "  Our  Sea."* 

But  after  this  general  outline,  instead  of  following  the  same 
arrangement  for  his  more  detailed  description,  and  treating  of 
the  several  countries  as  subdivisions  of  the  three  continentB 
in  succession — as  is  done  by  Strabo  and  by  all  modem  geo* 
graphers— he  begins  at  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  (the  Struts 
of  Gibraltar)  and  describes  in  order  the  countries  lying  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — ^Mauietania,  Numidia, 
Africa  propir,  and  the  Gyrenaica,  to  Egypt;  then  in  like 
manner  the  portions  of  Asia  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  the 
iEgean  and  the  Euxine,  from  the  confines  of  Arabia  to  the 
Tan  a  is ;  and  thence  returns  along  the  north  shores  of  the 
Euxine  an<l  the  jMeditermnean,  describing  European  Scythia, 
Thrace,  iNraee(h)nia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  tlie  southern  |K)rtions 
of(iaul  and  Spain;  thus  returning  tn  tlie  point  from  whence 
he  set  out.  He  next  gives  an  accoinit  of  all  the  islands  ^^ithin 
this  inner  sea,  including  not  only  the  great  aud  important 
ones,  such  as  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  A'c. — but  mere  rocks 
adjacent  to  headlands,  like  the  Symplegades  or  Chelidonine. 
Lastly  he  proceeds  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  continents 
following  tho  shores,  or  supposed  shores,  of  the  external  ocean, 
but  this  time  in  an  inverse  order  to  the  preceding,  beginning 

^  "Id  omne,  vcnit,  <iii;iquc  dis-  tisod  as  n  prnpor  nnmo.  Tho  now 
pcrf^itur  aoo  VOoabulo  NoHlruin  innre  familiar  appt^Ilution  of  Moliterranoan 
dicitur.'*  (L  §8.)  Iledoosnoteren  cm-  j  in  in  lite  nuuiner  first  nstnl  by  SoliDuei, 
pl<»y  in  uny  Pftj'o  tho  tTpression  of  !  only  fts  n  oonvi  nient  (lo;<itrnfttiiin,  not 

liitornum  Marc,  '  which  in  occasion-  i  aa  a  btrictly  googMphical  mum  (bolin. 
■Uy  found  in  Pliny,  though  hudly  I  e.28»fl4). 
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with  the  Atkmtie  ooasta  of  Spain,  then  those  of  Ganl,  Gennany 
and  Sannatia,  and  so  lonnd  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatio 
Seythia  to  the  eastern  eztiemity  of  Asia,  and  the  confines  of 
India.  Here  he  again  pauses  to  deserihe  the  islands  found  in 
this  eztemal  ocean,  beginning  with  Gades,  and  including 
Britain  and  Ireland  (which  he  calls  .Tuverna)  and  Thule;  then 
lio  returns  to  the  extreme  east,  and  describes  India  and 
Arabia,  the  Persian  and  Aral>ian  Gulfs,  the  Ethiopians,  and 
the  western  coiust  of  Africa,  which  ho  regarded,  as  all  Ids  pre- 
decessors had  done,  as  exti'uding  direct  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  continent  adjoin- 
ing the  Strait  of  the  Columns. 

The  defects  of  such  a  system  are  obvious.  Spain  and  (laul 
are  each  divided  into  two  separate  portions,  described  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  work ;  while  the  interior  of  Germany, 
and  the  Alpine  and  Danubian  provinces — Khaetia,  Yindeliciay 
Noricnm,  and  Fannonia,  find  no  place  at  all ;  Dacia  is  equally 
unnoticed,  the  yery  name  of  the  Dacians,  so  familiar  to  the 
Bomans  in  the  first  oentnry,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  being 
actually  not  mentioned  hy  If  ela  I  The  same  thing  is  the  case 
witii  the  interior  of  Asia,  where  the  Medians,  Bactrians  and 
Arians  are  merely  mentioned  by  name  in  the  preliminaiy 
enmneiation  of  the  nations  of  Aria,  and  find  no  place  in  the 
subsequent  description;  while  no  notice  whaterer  is  taken  of 
countries  like  Drangiana,  Margiana  and  Sogdiana,  the  names  of 
which  had  been  so  long  well  known  to  the  €beek  geographers. 

§  3.  It  is  evident  that  Mela  intended  his  work  as  a  popular 
compendium  of  geography,  rather  than  an  introduction  for  the 
use  of  the  student;  hence  he  not  onlv  dismisses  the  wliulo 
subject  of  mathematical  peotrraphy  with  the  very  few  words 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  but  he  nouhere  entei-s  into 
questions  of  measurements  and  distances,  contenting  himself 
with  describing:  as  well  as  he  can  the  general  form  and  position 
of  countries,  their  boundaries  and  leadinj;  natural  features,  as 
well  as  their  physical  character  and  climate;  adding  more- 
over, in  legard  to  all  those  nations  that  weie  likely  to  be  little 

2  A  2 
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known  to  his  readers,  a  brief  account  of  their  numnefs  and 

customs  and  other  national  peculiarities.  It  is  these  notices, 
concise  and  summary  as  they  necessjirily  are,  that  constitute 
the  chief  interest  of  his  little  work.  They  must  not  however 
Ik*  received  as  represeutiuir  in  all  cases  the  eoudition  of  the 
diflerent  nations  (lt'scril>e(l,  hs  they  existed  in  the  days  of 
Mela.  There  can  he  no  (h)nl>t  on  the  contrarv  that  they  are 
taken,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  instances  from  earlier  writers,  and 
though  he  gives  us  no  hint  of  his  authorities,  we  Ciinnot  fail 
to  lecognuE^  that  many  of  them  are  derived  directly  from 
Herodotus,  and  therefore  reprint  in  reality  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  nearly  fivi;  centuries  l>efore  the  time  at 
which  our  author  wrote.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
long  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  legions  north  of  the  Eoxine;  almost  the  whole  of 
which  is  taken  without  alteration  from  the  ancient  historian.* 
In  some  respeets  indeed  Mela  is  actoally  in  anear  of  Hero- 
dotus; as  he  not  only  relates  without  question  the  &bles  of 
the  Arimaspians  and  the  griffins,  the  Indian  ants,  and  the 
winged  seipents  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  but 
accepts  as  an  undoubted  feet  the  existence  of  the  Bhipiean 
mountains,  and  the  Hyperboreans  beyond  them,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Northern  Ocean."  He  tells  us  also  that  the  Tanais, 
which  was  described  by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  a  lake,  had  its 
sources  in  the  Khipa-an  mounlains,  and  flowed  down  from 
tliem  with  so  rapid  a  stream  tliat  it  was  never  frozen  even  in 
tlu'  luirdest  winter,  wlien  the  ^ta'otis  and  Bosphorus  were  a 
mass  of  ic(  ;Mi  strange  fiction,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
geogra])hical  writer. 

§  4.  Mela  indeed  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  having  exercised 
much  critical  judgement.  He  has  repeated  without  scruple  all 
the  usual  fables  concerning  the  Amazons,  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Blemmyes  in  Africa  without  heads,  and  the  goatfooted 
.^Bgipanes;  while  with  regard  to  the  Nile,  after  stating  the 


•  a  I, f §1-7,8-19.  •  iL  1 :  itt. ft, H 88, 87.  <ilO,SI10. 
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various  theories  that  had  been  proposed  to  account  for  its 
periodical  inundations,  ho  seems  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
strange  suggestion  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  southern  hemi- 
■pliere,  or  land  of  the  Antichthones,  niid  flowed  from  thenoe 
in  a  hidden  channel  under  the  sea,  till  it  emerged  again  in 
Ethiopia  I  Its  being  flooded  in  summer  would  thus  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  that  was  the  winter  season  in  the  part  of  the 
world  where  it  took  its  rise.'  Yet  in  a  later  passage  of  his 
work'  he  indinea  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  supposed  the 
Nile  to  have  its  source  near  Mauretania,  among  the  Western 
Ethiopians. 

It  is  more  strange  that»  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the 
Boman  anns  in  Grermany  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  his 
ideas  concerning  the  Danube  were  almost  as  confused  and 
erroneous  as  those  of  the  earlier  Greek  geographers.  While 
he  correctly  states  that  it  had  its  sources  in  Germany,  and 
was  called  Danubius  in  the  upper  part -of  its  course,  and  Ister 
where  it  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  he  f^ives  no  particulars 
as  to  the  former,  nor  does  ho  name  any  of  its  great  tributaries, 
couteutiug  himself  with  siiyiug  that  it  flowed  for  an  immense 
distance,  and  traversed  great  nations.*  In  anotluT  place  he 
tells  us  distinctly  that  the  Ister  (which  he  takes  care  again  to 
identify  with  the  Danube)  flows  through  Istria  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea;' and  even  adds  that  its  stream,  like  that  of  the  Padus 
from  the  other  side,  poured  itself  with  such  impetuosity  into 
the  sea  that  each  river  retained  its  couise  unbroken,  until  their 
waters  met,  and  were  checked  by  their  mutual  action.* 

§  5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  brief  notices 
that  he  has  given  of  the  various  countries  which  he  describes; 
it  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  few  instances  in  which  his  little 


■  •  m.  9,  §§  96,  97. 

*  "  I'er  luuuauia  magnarum  gentfani 
diu  Danubius  e«t."  ii.  2,  §  8. 

»  ii.  3,  §  57. 

•  iL  4,  4  es.    This  alwiiid  tele, 

strange  af«  it  m.iv  seem,  appf-nr^  to  have 
been  gcucrully  bcliuved,  uud  was  ro- 


latt'd  among  others  by  Cornelius  Nt'jK>3, 
from  whom  jperhapd  Mela  derivtU  it ; 
though,  as  Pliny  justly  points  out,  he 
ought  to  hnvc  lisul  Ix  tttT  iufumiiiticm, 
as  CfHuiu;^  Irwiu  th.-  buuksof  tlit;  I'luluj* 
(plerique  dixcre  falno,  ct  Nepos  ttiiira 
FtadiftOooU.  Piin.ir.^.iii.l8,$127> 
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work  may  be  considered  iis  really  sliowinir  any  adviiiice  in 
geographicjil  knowledge,  or  adding  any  liiets  of  interest  to 
what  may  be  derived  from  earlier  writers.  The  position  of  his 
birthplace  naturally  made  bim  well  acquainted  with  the  Straits 
which  derived  their  name  from  the  Ck>liimn8  of  Hercules,  con- 
cerning which— often  as  they  had  been  visited  and  described 
— ^theie  ^na  great  diaciepancy  among  Greek  writers.*  He 
correctly  points  ont  that  the  real  Columns  {%,  e.  tiliose  to  which 
the  name  had  been  originally  given)  were  the  two  lofty  moun- 
tains, Galpe  and  Abyla,  the  one  on  the  European,  the  other  on 
the  African  coast,  which  rise  like  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
Strait ;  botii  of  them  projecting  considerably  into  the  sea,  but 
the  former  much  the  most,  so  as  to  be  almost  isolated.*  The 
narrow  sea  however,  or  the  Straits  in  the  wider  acceptation  of 
the  term,  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Juno  (Cape 
Trafalgar)  on  the  European  side,  tuid  that  of  Amix^lusia, — the 
Siime  that  was  called  by  iStrabo  Cotes,  the  modern  Ca|M3  Spartol 
—on  the  African 

With  the  geography  of  Western  Enrope  he  appears  to  have 
Ix'en  in  general  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  (Jreek  pre- 
decessors, and  his  notions  concerning  Sjiain  and  (Janl  in  par- 
ticular show  a  considerable  improvement  in  his  concept itui  of 
their  figure  and  position,  as  compared  even  to  those  of  iStrabo. 
Thus  he  was  well  aware  that  the  western  coast  of  Gaul^  after 
preserving  at  first  a  nearly  straight  course  northwards  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Oaronne,  afterwards  began  to  trend  to  the 
west,  and  project  so  £ir  in  that  direction  as  to  be  op|K)site  to 
the  northern  or  Cantabrian  shores  of  Spain,  leaving  between 
them  an  extensive  bay  (the  Bay  of  Biscay),  for  which  he  has 
however  no  name.*   This  important  feature  in  the  geography 


'  S*-«>  tlu'  <Ii<Tcrot)t  siHtoinonts  giT6ll 
by  StmU^,  ill.  o,  §  ii,  p.  170. 

•  In  n  -iinl  to  Ctupo  the  r.H-k  of 
Gibraltar)  he  notireH  pnrtii-uliirly  tho 
extennivo  caves  by  which  it  is  uimufet 
perfcmt*  ,1. 

Uia  statement  titat  the  Stmit  in 
its  auxoweat  part  was  only  10  miles 


wiil«',  18  almost  pnrisi  ly  o<>rri'ft:  tho 
vriilth  IhIwc-iii  Tunia  uiul  AU-fuar 
Toiut  being  (nccurding  to  AdinimI 
Smith)  14  (i.  inilo>i,  whilo  Intween 
(iihraitar  itnil  Ceulii  it  id  12  milcd 

•  ii.  «,  §  1H5. 
'  iii.  2,  §  23. 
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of  Western  Europe  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  mis- 
conceived  by  the  Greek  geographers;  Eratosthenes  haying 
given  an  undue  extension  to  the  Graulish  or  Armorican  pro- 
montoiyy  while  he  almost  ignored  the  pzojeetion  of  the  Spanidi 
ooast  to  the  north-west;  and  Stiabo  on  the  other  hand  was 
either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Armorican  promontory^  or 
altogether  nndenated  its  importance.  It  was  natoral'that  the 
Boman  occupation  of  both  provinces  should  have  led  to  clearer 
ideas  on  the  subject 

His  description  of  the  north-western  angle  of  Spain  (the 
modem  G^alioia)  is  unusually  fiill  and  detailed,  and  shows  an 
accurate  and  minute  acquaintance  with  this  remote  comer  of 
his  native  country  which  is  rather  surprising.  It  may  be 
observed  tliat  he  always  terms  the  headhmd  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
which  was  known  to  the  (  J  reeks  as  the  promontory  of  Ncrinm, 
only  the  Celtijr  promontory,  and  that  ho  distinctly  (I(>si<j:nates 
the  tribes  nearest  to  it,  the  Nerii  and  Artabri,  as  well  ius  tlioso 
inhabiting  the  west  coast,  as  far  as  the  Doiiro,  tis  Celtic  tribes. 
The  Astyres  and  Cant4ibri,  who  were  und()ubte<lly  of  pure 
Iberian  origin,  he  regards  as  distinct.^  It  is  w(.rthy  of  notice 
also  that  he  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  true^  character  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain  and  states  that  it  extended  at  first  direct 
from  the  Mediterranean  across  to  the  Ocean,  and  then  turning 
inland  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  continued  with  an  unbroken 
course  till  it  readied  the  western  shores  of  that  country  facing 
the  Atlantic.^  This  view  is  perfectly  conect,  the  mountains 
of  Guipuzooa»  Biscay,  Asturias  and  Galicia»  being  in  reality 
only  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  that 
name  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the  direct  chain,  which 
runs  across  from  sea  to  sea»  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  Gkiul,  his  expression  that  it  was  divided 


•  iii.  1,  §§  10,  i:^.  I  nortliof  Sp;iiii ;  and  m  iiiiutlicr  passage 

'  ii.  5,  §85.    It  is  remarkable  tlmt  ;  (i.  2.  §  15)  dcswribes  Europe  im  buuudod 

he  here  applies  th»*  ipitlu  t  oi"  Br'dt-h  j  ?>y  tlu'  Atlmtic       thf  \v '^t,  and  by 

(Britaauiouii;  to  tUc  part  uf  tbu  Oucuu  i  Uic  liutitsii  Occuu  uti  tliu  uuitU. 
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into  two  parts  hj  the  Lake  Lemanniis  and  the  mountains  of 

the  GeTonnes,  is  not  inappropriate,  if  we  conoeiye  a  line  diawn 
firom  one  to  the  other ;  and  this  limit,  which  nearly  coincides 
with  that  of  the  aneient  Roman  proviiict',  he  takes,  appro- 
priately enough,  as  separating  the  part  of  the  country  which 
faces  the  3Iediterranean  from  that  which  fronts  the  Ocean. 
On  these  Atlantic  shores  he  gives  a  full  and  characteristic 
description  of  tlie  rt  inarkable  estuary  formed  by  the  (nironne 
near  its  mouth  (the  (iironde),  which  must  have  appeared  the 
more  peculiar  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  tidal  rivers;*  and 
notices  at  considerable  length  a  small  island  called  Sena, 
opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Osismii,  in  the  British  Sea,  which 
was  the  site  of  a  celebrated  onicle,  consulted  by  Gaulish  navi- 
gators, and  served  by  nine  virg^  priestesses.*  The  pecnliar 
sanctity  of  this  locality  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer, 
but  the  fact  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  little  islet 
of  Sein,  off  the  extreme  western  coast  of  Bretagne,  bears 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Mela's  geographical  information. 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  himself 
en  all  questions  connected  with  the  religious  creed  and  rites 
of  the  Granls;  and  in  another  passage  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  Druids  and  their  tenets,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting notices  we  possess  on  this  obscure  subject* 

Of  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  he  announces  that  the  world 
was  on  the  point  of  receiving  for  the  first  time  full  and  authen- 
tic information;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  contents  himself 
with  giving  a  few  particulars  conecrning  its  natural  produc- 
tions and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  which  generally  accord 
with  those  given  by  Ctesar  and  Strabo.  With  regard  to  its 
ge<>grajiliieal  position  he  trdls  us  that  it  extended  betwi'cn  the 
north  and  west  (t.  e,  iu  a  direction  from  N.K  to  S.W.)|  and  was 


*  iii.  2,  §  19.  It  niay  W  remarked 
nltio  thut  be  mentiuuM  ihu  CubttiUTkles 
in  connection  with  Gaid,  iiutead  of 
Spftin,  to  which  they  were  genemllj 


referred  (*'  in  Cdtiein  aliquot  sunt,  quas 
quia  plnmbo  abondant  nno  omne*  no- 

miuo  Cas.sitrriilas  ap;M-ll:ui(."  II).  G.  § 
47).  Of  any  ooiinoction  with  iirituiu  lie 
had  evideutly  no  aiupicion. 
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of  a  triangular  form,  lik<;  Sicily,  having  its  main  angle  oppo- 
site to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  two  sides,  receding 
from  this,  fjicing  respectively  Gaul  and  Germany;  while  the 
third  side  at  the  back  (jis  he  terms  it)  must  have  faced  the 
Occiin  to  the  north-west.^  Beyond  this  hiy  Irehmd,  the  name 
of  which  he  writes  Juverna,  and  describes  it  as  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  liritain,  but  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  paralleloj^rain ; 
and  tells  us  that  its  climate  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
com,  but  its  pastures  were  so  luxuriant  that  the  cattle  were 
obliged  to  be  watched,  lest  they  should  bunt  themselves  with 
over-repletion.  But  the  inhabitants  he  says  were  quite  im- 
ciyilized,  and  devoid  of  all  the  virtues  of  other  nations.' 

Lnpeifect  as  is  this  account,  it  is  clear  that  Mela  had  a 
better  idea  of  the  position  of  the  British  Islands  than  Stiabo^ 
and  did  not  place  Ireland  so  fiir  to  the  north.  He  is  also  the 
first  extant  writer  who  mentions  the  Orcades,  which  he  correctly 
describes  as  a  gronp  of  thirty  islands  near  together.  They  had 
been  discoTered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  Mela  may  have  had  authentic  information  oonoeming 
them.'  Of  Thule  on  the  contrary  he  evidently  knew  nothing 
beyond  what  he  learned  from  the  Greek  writers,  and  merely 
repeats  the  customary  story  of  the  short  summer  nights,  and 
that  at  the  summer  solstice  there  was  no  night  at  all,  the  sun 
being  always  visible. 

§  7.  His  knowledge  of  Germany  was  evidently  very  im- 
perfect ;  but  his  account  of  it  is  rendered  still  more  so,  from 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  his  work  afi'oriling  him  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  describing  the  int(Mior  of  that  great 
country.^   But  with  regard  to  its  northern  shores  he  appears 

'  iil.  S,  fl  I     *  B7astmngeoTefriglift,ordeyiation 

•  Ibid.  §  53.  from  <  st!iblis!H  <l  usage,  he  cxttnda  its 

*  Ibid.  §  54.  lie  uieDtion.H  also  thu  t>(Halieru  limit  to  the  Alps*  thus  in- 
H«iiioilsD,  Hoven  in  number,  which  eluding  aU  TiixL  licin,  Rh«tl»,  and 
must  probably  bo  a  porvt  rsion  of  tho  Noricuin,  ooiintrii's  which  were  oor- 
naine  of  the  Hajbudes,  as  they  nre  Uiiuly  never  regardcii  by  the  Kumaus 
called  by  Pliny  (/i.  iv.  10,  §  1U3),  but  in  general  at  oumprLsed  in  Qenoany. 
ho  Mtrangely  tnmsfers  tli^  in  fo  tlie  ^'ulo  Even  tho  names  of  these  provinces  arc 
opposite  to  GeriuuDy  (septi  m  ila.>mo-  not  mciitionod  by  Mela.  It  is  porliaps 
ds  oontim  Oerautniam  veetia).  ^  oonnooted  with  this  enor  ilurt  he  die- 
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to  have  had  somewhat  more  information  than  liis  predecessors, 
though  still  in  so  vague  and  imperfect  a  form,  that  it  is  difli- 
eult  to  judije  to  what  it  actually  amounted.  Thus,  alter 
enumerating  the  well-known  rivers  which  flowed  into  the 
German  Ocean — the  Ems,  the  Wefler  and  the  Elbe — he  tells 
us  that  beyond  the  Elbe  theie  is  a  very  large  bay,  called 
Codauus,  full  of  ialandfl^  laige  and  small,  of  which  the  largest 
and  moat  fertih;  was  one  called  Codanovia.^  This  was  in- 
baUted  by  the  Teutoni,  who  also,  with  the  Gimbri,  oocapied 
the  neigbboDrmg  mainland.*  fie  aeenis  alao  (thoogh  the 
passage  is  ooirnpt  and  yeiy  obsonze)  to  haye  bad  some  notion 
of  the  Gimbiian  Chenonese^  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sea 
foilned  nanow  straits  between  the  projecting  continent  and 
the  neighboonng  islands.^  Theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the 
Codanus  Sinus  he  meant  the  sontiieni  portion  of  the  Baltic, 
which  he  of  course  regarded  merely  as  a  bay  of  the  Northern 
Ocean ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recognize  in  the  large  island 
of  Codanovia  tlie  same  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
now  familiar  appellation  of  Scandinavia. 

The  Ciisternmost  people  of  Germany,  accord  in<^  to  3[ela, 
were  the  Hermiones,  whom  he  places  on  the  nortliorn  ocean. 
They  were  separated  from  the  Sariiiatiaiis  by  the  Vistula, 
which  formed  the  boundarv  iKtwi  eu  Gi'rmanv  and  Sarmatia.* 
Of  the  countries  east  of  that  limit  he  had  evidently  no  real 
knowledge.  He  gives  indeed  a  full  account  of  the  manners 
and  aspect  of  the  Sannatians,  whom  he  describes  as  resembling 
the  Parthians  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life :  but  does  not 


scribes  this  Danube  as  havine  its  sources 
near  those  of  the  Bhone  ana  the  Kiine 

(ii.  2,  §  71)),  w>  that  he  apiMirently  sup- 
posed them  all  tLree  to  riise  in  the 
Alpa. 

-  iii.  §§  31,  54.  This  is  the  rcad- 
iug  of  ail  the  best  ;  others  havo 
OodanonJa.  SomeoftbereoeiitaditOT 

have  altered  it  into  Sij'ndinovia,  in 
order  to  approximate  to  Uie  funu  found 
in  Pliny,  but  ibero  is  no  anthority  for 

this,  and  the  nanio  CiKhitixvin  certainly 
apitvan  to  hn  couuucUxl  by  Mela  with 


the  Codanas  Sinu& 

*  ill.  S,  ^§  31,  32  :  6,  §  54. 

*  Ibid.  §  :n. 

*  Ultimi  (iermauiu)  Ilermiones.^  32. 
As  this  Is  {mmediately  followed  hj  the 

mention  of  S;triu!iti;i  and  tho  Vistula, 
there  apptars  uo  doubt  that  the  mean- 
ing of  Mela  is  that  slated  in  the  text, 
but  tlie  words  as  thoy  stand  (•' Snmiutia 
intu8  i|u:ini  nd  mare  lutior,  ab  his  qtue 
fequuntnr  Vi.-tula  amne  disevBte**)  are 
nniiitt'llii^ildo,  or  would oonvBj a  wooUy 
diil'crcut  muuuing. 
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attempt  to  define  their  geographical  limits  in  any  direction, 
and  proceeds  at  once  from  thence  to  the  Asiatic  Scythians, 
the  first  of  whom  he  tells  us  were  the  Hyperboreans  dwelling 
beyond  the  BhipoBan  mountains  to  the  north.  In  their  conntry 
the  ran  rose  at  tilie  vernal  equinox,  and  set  at  the  antiimnaly  so 
that  they  had  six  months  of  day  and  six  months  of  night  He 
adds  the  usual  &bles  oonoeming  their  happy  and  lirtuous  life, 
tiieir  longerity,  and  the  intercourse  they  had  long  maintained 
with  DdoB.* 

§  8.  Passing  from  this  region  fiible  he  gives  a  pretty  fall 
aooount  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  nations  that  surround  it, 
the  names  of  which  are  correctly  given,  and  are  known  from 
other  sources.^  But  it  is  remarkable  that  while  he  adheres  to 
the  belief  universally  adopted  in  his  day,  of  its  communicating 
with  the  northern  ocean,  he  distinctly  sUites  that  it  was  joined 
to  it  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait  like  a  river  ;^  an  <'xi)res- 
sion  that  seems  to  point  clearly  to  an  increased  knowledge  of 
these  regions,  which  would  suou  knid  to  the  discovery  that  the 
supposed  inlet  from  the  north  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
river.  It  is  strange  that  while  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  on  one 
side  and  the  Tanais  on  the  other,  had  been  so  long  fSuuiliar 
both  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  no  notion  of  the  great  river 
Volga  had  yet  reached  their  ears' 

Eastward  of  the  Caspian  he  himself  tells  us  that  there  was 
again  an  unknown  region:  and  that  it  had  long  been  con- 
sidered uncertain  whether  there  was  sea,  or  continuous  land 


*  in.  §§  88, 87.  This  account  of  the 
Hvjxrboreans  almost  exactly  agrees 
with  that  of  Pliny  (//.  A',  iv.  12,  §§ 
89-81).  Both  were  doubtless  taken 
from  the  «une  Greek  authors,  and  pro- 
bably derived,  wbethcr  directly  or  indi- 
re«Hly.  fmm  HeciiUtMis  of  Alnlcra,  who 
iud  wiittea  a  spucial  work  upon  the 
sabjeet. 

"  On  thitt  occa.-i<iTi  lie  gives  (§  43)  n 
long  account  of  tho  liyroauian  tiger»t 
whfoh  evidently  ttill  enjoyed  a  great 

rfputiitioii  ;iiiuin;j:  tlu'  liHinans.  The 
Indian  tigcra  wuro  probably  atiil  ao 


I  rare  as  to  bo  ulmogt  unknown.  (860 

'  Chapter  XX.  Note  C,  p.  201.) 

j     *  "  Mare  Cadpiuni  ut  angusto,  ita 

•  lon;;o  etiam  fretr)  priinum  tenu  qOMl 

I  fluviua  irmmpit"  iii.  §  38. 

I     '  The  name  of  the  Rha,  under  which 

I  the  Volga  is  luentioiiL'd  by  I'tok'niy,  is 

I  indeed  found  in  the  ordinary  editions 

irfFMnponiue  Mela  (ili.  5,  §  3D),  but  it 
'  is  a  iiirro  wiijcctiin',  iiilrodiiccd  into 
I  the  text  by  Piutiunus,  for  which  there 
I  ie no anthority,  and haa beeojitttly  re- 

j. ffcri  i,y  t}i<-  reoontediton^l^iofaneke 
I  and  i'arthuy. 
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extendinn:  witlunit  limit,  but  iiiiiiihubitable  on  account  of  tho 
cold.  But  he  ajtpeals  to  the  story  tuld  by  Cornelius  Nepos  of 
the  Indians  who  had  been  driven  by  sea  from  their  native 
shores  to  those  of  Germany,  as  decisive  of  the  question ;  as 
indeed  it  would  have  been,  had  it  had  any  foundation  of 
truth.* 

His  account  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  is  peculiar: 
and  though  probably  taken  from  earlier  Greek  writers  con- 
tains some  particulars  not  found  in  any  other  extant  authority. 
He  dewribes  the  coast  of  Asia  as  tending  eastward  from  the 
Scythian  Ftomontory — a  name  by  which  he  apparently  means 
to  designate  the  north  point  of  Soythia»  east  of  the  opening  of 
the  Gaspiaii— to  the  shores  that  iiMsed  the  east,  where  he  pkoes 
a  mountain  promontory,  which  he  calls  Tabis.*  This  is  appa- 
rently the  same  that  is  called  Tamarus  by  Eratosthenes,  and 
was  regarded  by  him  as  the  eastern  extrenuty  of  the  great 
ridge  of  Moont  Taurus,  which  trayerses  Asia  Irom  thence  in 
its  whole  extent.  Mela,  however,  in  another  passai:*  ;j:ive8  the 
name  of  Tamus  to  a  heudhuid,  which  he  aj)|)cars  to  have  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  Tabis,  though  the  two  were  probably 
identical :  and  adds  that  off  it  lay  the  ishmd  of  Chryse,  or 
the  Guhlen  Ishmd,  while  that  of  Argyrc,  the  Silver  Ishmd, 
was  o])posite  to  the  mouths  of  the  (Janges.^  Bdth  these  \v(>re 
probably  mere  fictions  :*  but  it  is  remarkable  that  to  the  south 
of  Tabis,  between  that  headland  and  India,  he  places  the  Seres, 


*  After  referring  to  the  opioions  of 
the  ancient  pbilosophen  iimI  Homer  (!), 
bo  adds:  "  Comelim*  Xepos  ut  noenlinr, 
auctoritate  sio  certior;  tobtem  aukm 
vei  Quintnm  MeteUom  Oelemn  adjidt, 
luiucjue  ita  retulisse  commomorat :  cum 
Gallue  pro  oonsule  prawsaet,  Indo* 
oQOMkun  a  ttf^  Boioiiiiii(?)  aooo  aibi 
oiiti's;  nude  in  tnia  terras  devcniaseut 
rtnuirendo  comostte,  vi  tempestatum  ex 
InudsMqiKwiDiu  abrcptos,  emenaoequo 
qno)  intercrant,  tandem  in  Geimanie 
litU»ni  exisBO.'*  ill.  §  45. 

'  Mrla  is  tho  first,  so  far  as  wo  kiKuv, 
t<i  introduce  into  this  ]>art  of  Asiii,  Ik;- 
tween  tlio  boythious  uud  the  Eastern 


I  Ooean, »  Datum  of  Anthropophagi,  the 
I  fear  of  whom  eoDtrib<itcd,tog:otber  with 
tht'  cold  uud  llif  iMimbt'r  of  wild  Kasts, 
to  keep  other  nations  at  a  distanco,  and 
render  fhe  whole  tract  a  BoUtnde  (iii. 
§  59) :  a  statement  repeated  hj  Pliny 
aDd  by  all  the  sobwquent  eomj^ers. 

*  They  hi  re  make  their  appearance 
for  tho  first  time ;  but  wo  shall  find 
them  contioiiaUy  reappearing  in  the 
works  of  later  geographers,  both  ( i  ri-ck 
and  Roman,  who  endt  avounxi,  with 
little  success,  to  find  a  place  for  theoi, 
aa  theae  regioiis  became  better  Iedowh. 
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"  a  nation  full  of  justice,  and  well  known  for  the  silent  com- 
merce that  they  carry  on  in  their  absence  with  goods  left 
in  the  desert."*  It  is  singular  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  object  of  this  commerce,  as  Pliny  does  in  a  parallel 
passage:  bnt  it  is  intere.stint^  to  find  that  the  Romans  had 
by  this  time  at  hnist  h^ariit,  tiiough  in  a  vague  way,  that  the 
Seres  occupied  a  ])osition  in  the  far  east  of  Asia.^ 

§  9.  Of  India  itself  his  knowledge  is  remarkably  vague  and 
imperfect.  Though  the  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at 
this  period  rapidly  extending  their  oommeroial  relations  with 
that  country,  and  in  consequence  acquiring  increased  know- 
ledge of  its  shores,  Mela  has  not  only  given  no  sign  of  any 
snch  recent  information,  bnt  his  geographical  statements  are 
80  confused  and  erroneons  as  to  be  in  great  part  unintelligible; 
and  it  is  dear  from  the  snnunaiy  manner  in  which  he  HiamiMfla 
this  part  of  his  subject^  that  his  Tiews  were  Tory  &r  from  dis- 
tinct He  gives  ns  indeed  a  brief  sommaiy  of  the  eonent 
stories  concerning  the  natural  prodnotions  of  the  oonntr)' — the 
gold-seeking  ants,  the  trees  distilling  honey»  the  wool-growing 
woods,  &c.— AS  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  in- 
habitants :  all  derived  from  the  ordinary  Greek  anthoritieB : 
bnt  his  general  description  of  its  geography  is  confined  to  a 
short  account  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  ^d  the  somewhat 
obscurely  worded  indication  that  the  promontory  of  Col  is  or 
Collis,  between  the  two,  was  the  angle  where  the  coast  turned 
from  the  eastern  to  the  southern  sea :  and  therefore  formed 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  Asia.^  The  whole  extent  of  the 
shores  of  India,  he  tells  ns,  was  a  voyage  of  sixty  days  and 
nights.^   In  regard  to  Taprobune  he  seems  disposed  to  adopt 


*  iii.  §  60.    '•Seres  intcTBunt,  gcmis  Sert-i*  nnd  Scythians,  wore  the  most 

plenum  justitiic,  ct  coramercio  qutxl  1  easterly  natious  known,  ami  aiiils  thut 

rebus  in  solitudino  rclioti**  abaena  per-  tho  Seres  were  internutliato  between 

Bgit  notissimum. '   This  is  evidently  !  tho  other  two.  ("  Primos  hominum  ab 


the  same  trudition  nu  ntionod  by  Pliny 
on  tho  anthority  of  the  mwju  Aram 
Taprobnne  (vi.  22,  §  88). 

'  Melu  hud  already  stated  at  the 
outlet  of  his  treatiae  that  the  Indiana, 


orionto  aooopimus  Indoa  et  Beran  ct 
Scythas.     St  n  s  media  fenne  Etww  par* 
tis  incolunt,  Indi  ultima,"  i.  1*  §  11.) 
'  ilL  §§  G8,  69. 
•Ibid.  §61. 
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the  paradoxioal  opinion  of  Eipparchn8»  thai  it  was  not  meielj 

a  large  island,  but  the  beginning  of  anothor  world.* 

§  10.  Of  the  remainder  of  Asia,  from  India  to  the  Red  Sea, 
his  account  is  very  brief,  and  by  no  mciiiis  clear :  but  he  had 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  conformation  of  the  cojust,  as  ionning  a 
great  bay,  from  which  the  two  deep  inlets  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  (tiilt's  ix  nctratcii  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
r>ut  his  few  ni>tii'<'s  of  the  nations  that  adjoined  their  shores 
are  s<>  imperfect  and  confused  tliat  he  applies  to  the  Car- 
manians  the  accounts  given  by  other  writers  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  and  places 
the  ( iedrosians  between  them  and  the  Persians.*  It  is  a  curious 
effect  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  his  work  that  no  place  ia 
found  for  the  description  of  Persia,  3Iedia,  or  the  other 
natiims  of  Upper  Asia,  or  even  for  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria, 
though  he  takea  occasion  in  treating  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphratea.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  deeoribea  the  latter  river  as  no  longer  reach- 
ing  the  sea  by  an  independent  channel  of  its  own,  bnt  gradnally 
dwindling  away  and  losing  itsell'  It  wonld  appear  therefore 
that  at  this  time  the  great  maas  of  its  waters  was  already,  as  at 
the  present  day,  ponred  into  the  Tigris,  while  the  rest  was 
absorbed  in  the  sa|^ls,  or  loat  in  tiie  marshes. 

§  11.  His  acconnt  of  Arabia,  properly  so  called,  is  very 
concise,  and  shows  no  signs  of  acquaintance  with  any  new 
sources  of  information,  while  that  of  the  Arabian  shores  of 
the  Il(xl  Sea — under  which  head  he  includes,  in  common  with 
Strabo  and  other  writers,  the  whole  tract  along  its  wesUrn 
shores,  In'tween  the  Sea  and  the  Nile — is  filled  with  fables 
concerninp^  the  Pygmies,  the  winged  serpents  and  the  phfonix. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Scythians,  find  him  copying  to  a  great  extent  from  Herodotus, 
from  whom  he  has  also  derived  the  fabulous  account  of  the 
Ethiopians,  their  profusion  of  gold,  their  numrelloua  longeyity. 


•Ibid.S70.  >iiL8,|7&  *IUd.f77. 
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and  the  Table  of  the  Sun.^  From  the  same  flOHTOC  are  taken 
the  few  particulars  that  he  has  given  ns  with  regard  to  the 
nations  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  the  Garaiiiuntes,  Atlantes, 
Augilie,  cSrc. :  though  in  regard  to  these  there  are  some  con- 
fusions and  chaniros  of  name  that  would  appear  to  indicate 
their  being  derived  from  some  intermediate  author,  and  not 
directly  from  Herodotus.*  In  any  case  it  is  ft  sufficient  proof 
of  the  uncritical  character  of  the  work  in  qnestioD,  that  onr 
author  has  taken  his  materials  from  so  early  an  authority, 
without  any  indication  of  their  character  or  origin.  It  may 
be  said  indeed  with  regard  to  the  treatise  of  Mela  in  general, 
that^  with  the  exception  of  the  conntries  immediately  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  rather  calcnlated  to  supply 
to  its  readers  a  oompendions  collection  of  the  stories  current 
with  regard  to  different  conntries  and  their  inhabitants,  than 
to  fomish  them  with  any  correct  geographical  information. 

§  12.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  regard  to  the 
external  coast  of  Africa,  the  description  of  which  forms  the 
oondnding  section  of  his  work.  Here  indeed  he  had  the  ad- 
yantage  of  being  better  informed  with  respect  to  the  voyage  of 
Ilanno,  than  either  Strabo  or  Pliny,  and  certainly  had  either 
seen  the  original  narrative,  or  some  authentic  abstract  of  it. 
He  correctly  tells  us  that  Hanno,  after  having  circumnavi- 
gated a  great  part  of  Africa,  sotting  out  from  the  Western 
Straits,  turned  luu  k,  not  from  any  difticulty  of  navigation,  but 
from  want  of  provisions.*  On  tlie  other  hand  he  accepts 
from  Cornelius  Nopos  the  erroneous  statement  that  Eudoxus, 
setting  out  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  had  completed  the  voyage 
from  thenco  to  Gades ;  and  rests  upon  this  fact  the  conclusion 
that  Africa  was  really  surrounded  by  the  Ocean.^  He  follows 
up  these  statements  by  a  number  of  notices,  more  or  less  mar- 
Tellous;  some  of  them— such  as  that  of  the  wild  and  hairy 


*  iii  9,  §§  85-«8.  bee  Cbaptor  VIIL 
p.  271. 

♦  i.  4.  §  23. 

•  iii.  9,  §  90.  "  Honno  Carthagini- 
ensto  ezploimtam  miMn  a  snii,  onm 


per  oceani  ostium  exisset  magnam  eju» 
(Africa)  partem  oircnmTectai^  noa  •» 
mafi  aedoommeatadefeoiMe  meinomto 
ratakfat" 
•  lUd. 
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women,  the  burning  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  and  the 
Promontory  of  the  Western  Horn— certainly  taken  from 
Hanno;  but  mixed  up  with  tales  of  a  poiely  fabnlons  cha- 
lacter,  of  races  of  men  without  tongnes,  othen  without  noetrils, 
others  with  legs  too  much  bent  to  walk,  and  so  on.  It  is  not 
till  he  approaches  the  confines  of  Mauretania  that  he  letnms 
to  anything  like  geogiaphical  aecuiacy;  and  here  we  find 
him,  like  Stmboy  fixst  mentioning  the  Pharosii  and  Kigrito, 
then  the  Gietulians,  whoae  shores  abounded  with  purple  of  the 
finest  quality/  He  notices  the  Fortunate  Islands  only  in  a 
genefal  way,  without  enumeiating  theur  names,  or  stating  their 
number:  and  describes  Mount  Atlas  in  connection  with  this 
western  coast,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  him  to  refer  to 
the  part  of  the  mountuin-ehain  that  approaches  the  Atlantic, 
rather  thau  to  that  more  familiar  to  the  liomaus  in  the  north 
of  Mauretania." 

*  MoriM  Ibr  «1m  ooUection  and       •  iii.  10,  $  101.  This  b  the  man  n- 

mnnnfactnre  of  tins  parple  had,  od  we  |  raarkftblo  hU  native  place  was  di- 
luivo  svvn,  l>cen  oetaoluhed  by  Jaba ;  reotly  opposite  to  the  northuru  arm  of 
but  no  r«ferenM  to  hii  rathoiity  is     the  Atlaa,wfaera  itftbntoootheStraitSi 

fonml  in  Mela,  nor  are  thoro  any  stnt*^-  and  forms  so  mni^jiipuoua  an  objoot  to 
muuta  obviously  derived  fruiu  Im  work.  ,  all  tUone  that  paiu  Uuongh  them. 


« 
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NOTE  A,  p.  339. 

BBITI8H  FKABLB. 

TAomra  aaya  tviih  referenoe  to  them  **  Gignit  et  Ooeanua  mtag^ 
rita,  aed  mfSoao^  cA  liventia:"  and  adds  that  their  inferiority  was 

said  by  some  to  l>o  owing  to  a  want  of  sVill  in  coUeotmg  tbem. 
(Agriccia^  o.  12.)  Pliny  also  says :  In  Ilritannia  parvus  atqne 
decolores  nasci  oerttim  est "  (Hut.  Nat.  iz.  35,  §  11 G),  and  mentions 
that  Julius  Ceesar  had  consecrated  in  the  templo  of  Yonus  Genitrix 
at  l?omo  a  corslet  adonicd  with  British  pearls.  Suetonius  oven 
aHserts  that  Ciesar  wa8  iuducvd  to  invade  Britain  for  tlio  sake  of  its 
pearU  ("  Biitanniam  pcti>8C  nihj  margaritannn,"  Ckvu.  c.  47),  an  idle 
story,  which  may  however  servo  to  show  that  great  expectations 
wore  formed  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  pearls  of  inferior 
quality  are  found  at  tho  present  day  in  the  rivers  of  Wales  and 
Scotland :  bat  they  aie  the  prodnotion  of  river  wmnstU  (the  Unie 
margariti/erut  of  natomlista),  not  of  the  tme  pearl-bearing  oyster. 
It  was  tiierefoie  an  error,  though  a  very  natoxal  one^  to  anppoee 
that  they  were  pvodvoed  in  the  Ocean,  like  the  Indian  and  Oriental 
pearU.  Pomponiiia  Mela,  singnlarly  enongh,  was  better  informed, 
and  expressly  states  that  the  British  pearls  were  produced  in  rivers. 
**Fert  (Britannia)  .  .  .  prrograndia  flumina,  altoiTiis  motibus  modo 
in  pelagus  modo  retro  fluentia,  et  qiUBdam  gemmas  maigaritasqne 
generantia  "  (iii.  6,  §  61). 


NOTE  B,  p.  340. 

THE  DUMNONn. 

It  is  in  any  case  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Dumnonii, 
whom  we  find  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
south-webtem  extremity  of  Britain,  including  both  Devonshire  and 
Gomwall  (PtoL  Qeogr,  ii.  3,  §  30),  and  who  mnat  therefore  have 
been  one  of  the  moat  powerinl  nationB  in  the  iahmd,  are  never  once 
mentioned  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  conqnest  of  the  country  by  the 
Bomana;  nor  is  their  name  fionnd  in  any  writer  before  Ptolemy. 
Their  name  is  also  found  in  Solinns,  a  22,  but  in  a  passage  of 
which  both  the  reading  and  the  sense  are  alike  obaonre:  and  the 
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•word  Donmonii  is  in  fiMt  only  a  oorTeotion  of  editon,  tboagb 
a  pUviiUie  ona  Tha  ooiyeoUire  of  Mr.  Beale  Potte  (Briiamme 
Be9eartik0if  p.  332),  that  ihey  were  left  in  nominal  independence 
nnder  a  native  king,  who  oontinaed  faithful  to  the  Koman  alliance, 
though  wholly  without  authority,  appears  to  mo  highly  prohahle. 
In  like  manner  we  find  them  for  a  time  leaving  Sussex  and  some 
adjoining  parts  of  England  under  a  king  named  Cogid\iinnus  or 
Cogidubnus  (Tacit.  Agric.  14).  His  name  is  found  in  an  iuscnp- 
tion  discovered  at  Chichester,  and  given  by  Ilursley  {Britannia 
lii/mana,  p.  332),  and  by  Hubner  (Insrr.  Britunn.  p.  18),  and  the 
same  thing  was  done  in  the  fust  iiistauco  ■with  the  Iceui.  It  was 
only  the  tribes  who  opposed  the  liomans  in  arms  that  find  a  place 
in  histoiy.  It  ii  worthy  of  notice  also  that  no  Boman  inaoriptions 
liave  been  fimnd  either  in  DeTonahire  or  CotnwalL  (See  Hflbner, 
p.  18.) 

It  ia  atill  nme  lemarkaUe  lhat  no  aUnaion  ia  f oond  in  any  of 
the  Boman  writera  of  this  period  to  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  as  one  of 
the  prodaotiona  of  the  ialand*  In  the  passage  already  cited  from 
the  Aigricola  of  Tacitus,  where  he  is  enumerating  the  valuaUe 
prodnots  of  Britain,  which  made  it  worth  the  conquest  (pretium 
victorifc),  while  the  insignificant  pearls  arc  mentioned,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  far  mure  important  article  of  tin,  except  as  oomprised 
in  the  vague  and  general  expression  "  alia  metalla.'* 


NOTE  C,  p.  353. 

THB  AGS  OF  HKLA. 

All  modem  editors  and  writers  on  geography  acquiesce  in  thia 
oonolnaion.  Some  of  the  earlier  editon  anppoaed  the  expedition  of 
Oalig^a  to  he  meant,  hnt  that  ahortiTe  attempt  was  of  too  brief 
duration  to  render  it  probable  that  it  waa  the  one  lelerred  to.  The 
earlier  date  adopted  by  aome  aoholaia,  who  aappoaed  the  expedition 
of  Jnlins  Ceesar  to  be  the  one  referred  to,  ia  excluded  by  many 
statements  in  the  work  of  Mela,  such  as  tlic  name  of  Ctesarea  given 
to  lol,  which  it  first  received  from  Juba ;  the  division  of  Spain  into 
three  provinces,  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  &c.  But  the  very 
epithet  applied  to  the  conqueror  of  "principum  maximus"  would 
never  have  been  employed  by  any  wiitor  before  the  Augustan  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TIiINT. 


Section  1. — General  Views, 

§  1.  Fab  more  important  than  the  atNridgement  of  Pomponius 
Mela  was  the  geographical  treatise  included  in  the  oompie- 
hensive  w<Hrk  of  the  elder  Pliny,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Natmal  History,  or  as  it  would  he  more  correctly  translated, 
a  History  of  Nature.  In  this  ^reat  work, — for,  with  all  its 
defects,  it  fully  deserres  that  cpitliet — be  attempted  to  pivo  a 
general  view  of  all  that  was  kno\vn  in  his  day  of  the  ])hysieal 
constitutioTi  of  the  universe,  and  of  this  world  in  partieiilai-,  as 
well  as  of  all  its  productions,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineral.  Hence  he  liimself  speaks  of  it  as  including  all  those 
subjects,  which  were  comprised  by  the  Greeks  niider  tlie  name 
of  kyKVKkoTraiZeufj^  in  modern  phraseology,  it  comprehended 
at  once  physical  philosophy  and  natural  history  in  all  their 
branches.  The  portions  which  relate  to  the  fine  arts,  painting 
and  sculpture,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the  most 
yaluable  parts  of  the  work,  though  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  three  books,  are  mere  digressions,  having  yery  little  con- 
nection with  its  general  plan  and  purpose. 

In  this  instance  we  have,  by  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune, 
fall  information  not  only  concerning  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  the  exact  date  of  ihe  publication  of  his  work,  but  we 
possess  unusually  ftill  particulars  concerning  his  mode  of 

'  Pra»fat.  §  14.    We  liavo  hero  the  I  without  adverting  to  its  use  by  Pliny, 

first  application  of  tht;  ttrra  which  is  ,  wlio  mori  ovLT  distinctly  employs  it  aa 

BO  fainiliur  to  us  in  modern  times  of  an  one  already  familiar  ("jam  omnia  attin> 

Encyclopaedia.   It  is  strange  that  the  gendu.  qnvo  Qmci  r^s  dyrnvKKawatStUu 

compilers  of  Greek  LexioonB  all  reject  vucant 
tho  irotd  OS  a  Imrbmmis  oompoood, 

2  B  2 
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study  and  the  manner  in  which  ho  anuisscd  the  matoriiils  for 
so  vtust  an  nndertakinp:,  which  it  is  xory  important  to  Ix  ar  iu 
mind  in  estiniatinj^'  tlio  value  of  the  results  tmnsmitted  to  us. 

§  2.  Caius  Plinius  Secundus,  commonly  kn(»wn  as  Pliny 
tht'  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  in  A.D.  23,  either  at  Verona  or  Comum  in  the 
north  of  Italy — it  is  uncertiiin  which,— and  filled  varioim 
public  offio68,  among  othen  that  of  procmator  in  Spain,  which 
he  held  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  After  the 
aooeBsioil  of  Vespasian  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  that 
emperor,  as  well  as  of  his  son  TituB,  to  whom  he  dedicated  hia 
great  work.  Among  other  employments  he  was  appointed  hj 
Yegpaaian  to  the  oommand  of  the  Boman  fleet  at  Ifiaenimi, 
and  was  stationed  there  in  aj>.  79  when  the  great  eniption  of 
YesuTins  took  place^  which  overwhelmed  Herculanenm  and 
Pompeii,  and  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  under  the  circumstanoes 
related  by  his  nephew  in  a  well-known  letter  *  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  besides  the  work  to  which  he  owes  his 
fiume,  Pliny  had  already  composed  several  other  literary  works, 
some  of  them  of  a  Tolnminons  character ;  the  most  important 
of  which  were,  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  in  twenty 
IxMjks,  the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  a  geo- 
graphical as  wt'll  as  histoi  iciil  point  of  view ;  and  a  History  of 
his  own  Times,  in  C(>ntinuation  of  the  work  of  Anfidius  Passus, 
which  extended  to  thirty-one  books,  and  includetl  apparently 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  n  i:;n  of  Vcspjisian,^  Both  these 
works  appear  to  have  enjt)yed  considerable  reputation,  and  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  later  writers,  though  they  were 
in  great  measure  eclipsed  by  those  of  Tticitus,  who  possessed 
those  qualities  of  a  truly  great  historian  which  were  certainly 
wanting  in  Pliny. 

»  riin.  Epixt.  vi.  Ifl.   For  fuller  par-  *  Win.  Fi<i'-<i.  iii.  5.   The  latter  work 

ticulara  concerning  the  life  ot  I'liny,  u  allutkHl  (o  hy  himself  in  the  prt'luco 

see  the  article  Plinich  in  Dr.  Smith's  .  to  hit  Natural  Bitiorf  (§§  19,  SO).  It 

JWrf.  of  BifHjraphtj  \  aii'l   tlir  iiitro-  aj'poars  that  it  wus  tluTi  completedt 

duGtion    to    Urlich's    ChrtflouMthia  but  h:ui  nut  yet  bocMi  publiiUtuU. 
PNMmo,  BerliiH  1»7. 
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It  was  not  therefore  till  a  comparatiTely  sdvanoed  period  of 
life  that  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  the  composition  of 
his Natnral  History;*  hot  he  had  long  hefore  heen  oocnpied 
with  preparing  the  materials  for  it  It  most  have  heen  mainly 
with  a  view  to  this  ohjeet  that  he  had  aocimralated  the  mass 
of  notes  and  extracts  firom  his  mnlti&rions  reading  of  which 
his  nephew  has  given  ns  bo  lively  a  picture,  and  to  which  he 
himself  refers  in  the  elaborate  preface  which  he  has  prefixed 
to  his  work.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  read  about 
2000  volumes,  out  of  which  he  had  collected  20,000  facts 
worthy  of  notice ;  and  boasts  that  almost  all  this  had  been 
accomplished  at  spare  hours,  especially  at  night.'  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  or  having  books  read  at  his  meals,  in  the 
bath,  while  travelling,  or  taking  (exercise, — in  short,  at  every 
available  moment ;  and  always  making  notes  or  extracts  from 
all  he  reuil.^  8nch  a  miscellaneous  farrago  of  materials  would 
obviously  require  a  sound  critical  spirit  to  distinguish  the 
valuable  from  the  worthless,  and  a  highly  scientific  turn  of 
mind  to  co-ordinate  this  mass  of  facts  into  any  clear  and  lucid 
arrangement.  Unfortunately  Pliny  was  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute either  of  the  one  quality  or  the  other.  He  himself  boasts 
with  some  reason  that  he  has  undertaken  a  task,  which  as  a 
whole  had  not  been  attempted  by  any  previous  writer,  either 
Greek  or  Eoman  and  he  has  been  justly  praised  by  Humboldt 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  conception  that  he  had  formed,  in  this 
first  essay  towards  a  physical  description  of  the  Universe.' 
But  the  same  author  admits  how  very  &r  the  execution  of  his 
work  fell  short  of  the  original  idea»  not  only  firom  defective 
arrangement  and  want  of  method, — ^  the  elements  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  nature  lying  scattered  almost  without  order  in 


*  IIi8  wurk  wn«  completed  and  pub- 
lishiHi  in  A.D.  77,  only  two  ]rean  before 
his  dcatli,ii8  We  l<  ;iru  frnni  the  preface, 
§  3,  in  which  ho  dodiaUea  it  to  Titus, 
in  his  sixth  consulship.  How  long 
Wforo  it  wiifi  ii<-tM:i11y  <*oniiiieiioed  we 
huve  no  meuna  ol  judging. 


»  Vrxfiiiio,  §  17. 

•  riin.  J.  Epi*t.  iii.  5^ 

'  i'r.v/.  §  14.  "  Nciiio  npud  noH,  qui 
idem  tontaverit,  nomoapud  (  iran^'OB  qiu 
unus  omnift  <;a  tractJivcrit." 

■  Uuiiilx^ldt's  Oo&mo$,  vol.  iL  p.  IdS, 
Engl,  truusl. 
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hia  great  work" — but  from  the  want  also  of  that  scientific 
insight  into  his  subject  without  whicli  it  was  impossible  to 
weave  his  accuniuhited  mass  of  materials  into  an  organi/rtl  or 
harmonious  whole.*  His  voluminous  treatise  remains  in  eon- 
sequeuce  a  vast  compilation,  bearing  testimony  to  the  un- 
wearied diligence  of  its  author  in  the  collection  of  his  facts, 
but  showing  at  the  same  time  an.  almost  total  want  of  critical 
judgement  or  philosophical  arrangement.^ 

§  3.  The  great  naturalist  Cuvier  has  pronounced  a  strong 
oensuie  upon  that  part  of  Pliny's  work  which  relates  to  what 
is  now  commonly  known  as  natural  history;  and  has  shown 
how  fiur  inferior  he  was  in  this  department  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor Aristotle.'  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  geographical  portions,  which  are  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  most  defective  parts  of  the  whole  work. 
When  we  compare  them  with  the  writmgs  of  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  we  are  struck  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
scientific  comprehension  of  his  subject,  or  of  those  general 
▼lews  which,  howeyer  imperfectly  develo^xHl,  were  certainly 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Instead  of 
any  geographical  out  lines  of  the  general  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  continents,  or  of  the  si-veral  countries  that 
compose  them,  we  find  for  the  most  part  mere  dry  catalogues 
of  the  munes  of  cities,  or  tribes,  rivers  and  mountains ;  st>me- 
tinies  anan<j^e(l  with  rerert  iiee,  more  or  less  carelully  observed, 
to  the  lines  of  eoast;  but  trenerally,  especially  where  the 
interior  of  a  country  is  concerned,  enumerated  in  alphabetical 
order,  or  jumbled  together  without  any  arrangement  whatever. 

The  use  of  maps,  as  we  haTe  seen,  was  already  familiar  in 


•  Ibid.  pp.  105-11)8. 

'  How  much  h«'  pridttl  himself  upon 
ttie  mere  accumulHtion  of  fuct:^,  without 
rcfereno*^  to  the  scientific  use  made  of 
them,  <ir  the  value  of  the  authorities 
from  which  thfy  wt  n-  derived  ia  shown, 
not  only  by  tlio  tone  of  self-oomphiccney 
with  whioh  he  dwells  in  his  Prufuco 
ou  what  be  hid  eoeomidiBhed  in  this 


respect,  but  by  the  ^tntement  appended 
to  the  summary  of  each  book  of  the 
nunobcr  of  such  faots,  or  rather  state* 
ments  (res  et  hi^<tori«  efc  obeervatioaet) 
which  it  contained. 

'  Cuvier  in  iho  Biogrojihie  TJnirerM  Ue, 
art.  Plinb.  Seo  also  the  xt-miurlai  of 
Humboldt,  I.  c.  p.  197. 
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the  days  of  Pliny,  and  he  had  the  advantjige  among  others 
of  consulting  that  prepared  by  Agrippa  on  a  large  senile,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted.^  It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  that  his  enumeration  of  towns,  headlands,  bays  and 
other  natural  fratnrcs  of  the  coasts,  was  taken  in  many  eases 
from  such  authorities,  and  in  these  instances  ho  often  supplies 
us  with  a  paraplm  of  considerable  value  from  the  number  of 
names  and  details  which  it  fumishes;  but  where  this  guide  is 
wantmg,  we  have  generally  no  geographieal  indication  what* 
eyer  to  point  out  the  site  of  the  places  enumerated.  In  no 
instance  does  he  attempt  to  determine  their  position  by  refer- 
ence to  latitude  and  longitude^  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
HippaichnSy  and  subsequently  developed  by  Ptolemy.  Nor 
do  we  find  him,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  making  any  use  of 
the  great  lines  of  Soman  highway,  whieh  being  in  his  time 
already  extended  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  Empire^  might 
have  afforded  to  a  geographer  mneh  assistance  in  explaining 
the  position  of  tiie  towns  aad  cities  through  which  they 
passed.*  /' 

Another  grave  defect  is  the  want  of  duonological  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  He  makes  use  of  the 
earlier  Greek  writers,  such  as  Eratosthenes  or  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  tis  if  they  stood  on  the  same  footing  with  recent  or 
contemporary  authors ;  and  frequently  mixes  the  two  sets  of 
authorities  together,  without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  them. 
This  is  esjieeially  the  case  with  regard  to  Asia,  his  account 
of  which  is  much  like  what  would  be  produced  by  a  modem 
writer,  who  attenipt(?d  to  blend  together  the  geography  of 
Marco  Polo  and  Ibn  Batuta  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent 


*  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 

*  There  cunuot  be  a  stronj^er  proof 
of  thin  than  his  omisaiou  of  all  n**- 
tloe  of  the  Egsatian  Way,  whieh,  be- 
aidt  «  its  own  impurfuncu  an  the  grn-ftt 
high-road  between  Europe  and  Aaia, 
waa  an  invaliiable  aiaistatiee  to  iho 
geographer  in  rc;.afl  to  tl.o  confused 
und  diflScult  geogmpLy  of  Macedonia 
and  ThiBoe.    Ita  impmrtaiioe  in  tiua 


respeot  had  (as  we  haire  seen)  been 

fully  reco;riii-s<  tl  by  r<ilvbiu8an(l  Stnibo 
(see  Chapter  XV il.  U.'27).  It  ia  erea 
move  singidar  that  wnere  he  gives  the 
actual  (liriUince  from  Dyrrlificliiuin  to 
Byzantium  (iv.  §  46),  which  could  only 
have  been  measmred  along  this  nad,  tie 
grtatlv  understates  it,  making  it  only 
711  Af.  r.>  while  the  real  dintauee  was 
754  nilea  (IMn.  AnL  p.  817). 
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Kngliah  and  Bnarian  leeeaiches,  nithont  any  refero&oe  to  the 
different  flcraroes  from  whicb  liis  statements  pxooeeded. 

§  4.  The  great  value  of  Pliny's  work  really  lies  in  its  im- 
{)ortunt  contribution  to  the  political  or  statist icul  geography  of 
tho  countries  that  were  in  his  time  organized  as  provinces 
under  tlie  Roman  Empire.  We  have  already  pointed  out* 
how  much  the  extension  of  the  imi)erial  administration  must 
have  tench'd  to  tliis  end  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  Pliny  having 
lumself  tilled  important  public  ollices,  both  at  Home  and  in 
tho  provinces,  must  have  secured  him  full  access  to  ofticial 
documents,  as  well  as  drawn  his  attention  to  their  value  and 
importanoe.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  aTailing  himself  of 
these  resonioes,  he  confined  himself  to  the  mere  nomenclature 
of  geography,  or  to  collecting  soatteted  notices  of  individual 
foots  for  his  natural  history :  he  never  appean  to  have  sought 
to  combine  these  into  one  organic  wholes  or  to  present  such  a 
pictoie  of  a  oonntry,  indnding  its  natmal  feataiesv  ohaiao- 
teristics  and  productions,  as  is  essential  to  the  politician  or 
historian,  not  less  than  the  geographer.  This  deficiency  is 
appirent  even  with  regard  to  those  oonntries,  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  information,  such  as  Spain  and 
Gaul,  of  neither  of  which  does  he  give  us  anything  like  a 
general  pictnre,  or  characteristic  description,  sndi  as  those 
present^  to  us  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  any  more  than  a  clear 
geographical  outline. 

riiny  him.si'lf  indeed  repeatedly  aptdogizes  for  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  ho  runs  over  his  descriptions  of  countries,  on 
acct)unt  ot"  tlie  necessity  of  brevity,  and  that  he  is  hastening 
on  to  the  more  essential  parts  of  his  subject.  But  these  con- 
siderations do  not  prevent  liiui  from  filling  |uige  alter  juigo 
with  voluminous  lists  of  obscure  names,  while  he  omits  almost 
entirely  to  point  out  the  leading  geographical  features  of  each 
country,  or  describe  tho  natural  characters  that  distinguish  it. 
It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  he  scarcely  attempts  to  give 


•  8oeGliqitorXX.ii.176. 
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any  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
rc<^ion,  of  tlieir  manners  and  customs,  or  even  of  their  physical 
peculiarities.  Sucii  notices,  one  would  have  thought,  would 
have  found  their  place  with  j)eculiar  appropriateness  in  a  geo- 
graphical treatise  designed  as  an  introduction  to  a  general 
History  of  Nature.  But  so  completely  has  Pliny  left  aside 
this  important  branch  of  his  subject,  that  ho  is  inferior  in  tliis 
lespect  not  only  to  the  great  work  of  Strabo,  but  even  to  the 
summary  compendium  of  Pomponius  Kela.  It  is  strange  to 
find  an  author  who  aspires  to  give  a  complete  natural  history 
of  the  world  ignoiing  altogether  the  natural  history  of  Man, 
and  the  distinctive  peculiarities,  whether  physical  or  acquiredi 
of  the  different  races  that  people  the  surface  of  the  globe.' 

§  5.  Bat  if  he  thus  entirely  miaconceiyed  the  nature  of  the 
problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  task  that  he  had 
midertaken,  in  one  branch  of  his  subject  at  least  he  8onght» 
though  with  little  success,  to  contribute  to  the  domain  of  posi* 
tive  geographical  knowledge,  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
measurements  of  distances.  These  statements  are  in  all  cases 
derived  itom  previous  authorities,  frequently  without  naming 
them,  and  for  the  western  parts  oi  Europe,  including  Italy,  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Agrippa,  whom  he  him- 
self in  one  passage  extols  as  worthy  of  especial  confidence.^ 
In  numy  other  eases  they  are  obviously  derived  from  periplif 
or  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the  ]\Iediterran(;an,  Euxine,  (Src, 
such  as  were  so  cuminun  in  ancient  times,  and  so  necessary 
for  navigators  when  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  practically 
imknowu.''   For  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 


*  The  wvenih  book  indeed  oontains 

a  1:iiir('  nsacmblagc  f>f  facts  concorninfr 
tlie  nature  of  uiaii,  hia  physical  and 
mental  qoalitiea;  but  not  even  an 
nttc  tnjtt  at  aiiythiiiLr  liko  nn  cthno 
gmpliical  review  of  tho  pliy.sical  pecu- 
Uaritiea  and  characters  of  the  difft-rent 
varieties  of  mankind.  At  the  same 
time  no  portion  of  Pliny's  work  con- 


anthon  who  beknged  to  tho  olaas  of 

irapaio^<rYpd(poi  or  avowed  collectors  of 
marvelldua  tilea.  (See  eepecially  c.  2, 
§§  9-32.) 

»  iii.  2,  §  17.  Boc  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 
•  Among  Roman   writers,  besides 
Agrippa,  he  frequently  citos  the  aa- 
thority  of  Varro,  by  which  name  ho 
probably  means  Varro  Atacinus,  not 


tains  a  greater  accumulation  of  fables     the  elder  and  more  celebrated  writer 

ufthonikme.  8ee  Chapter  XX.  p.  171. 


and  absurd  stories,  many  of  them  taken  i 
from  IsigoDus  of  Nicwa,  and  other  ' 
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for  Asia,  ho  fulls  buck  for  the  most  part  npm  Greek  writers, 
espt'cially  Timosthcnrs,  Artfiiiidonis  and  Isidorus,  while  for 
the  more  remote  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  lie  chieliy  loliowed 
Eratosthenes.* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  the  distances  thus  given  by 
Pliny  are  frecjuently  of  considerable  value,  especially  where 
they  are  measured  aloiiir  the  coasts :  while  otliers  are  of  interest 
in  enabling  us  to  understiind  and  reconstruct  the  geographical 
systems  of  earlier  writers.  But  the  point  that  is  most  remark- 
able throughout,  is  the  want  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Pliny  himself  to  reconcile,  or  even  discuas,  the  discrepancies 
between  them.  Where  ho  met  with  divergent  statements,  he 
simply  contents  himself  with  repeating  them,  without  any 
attempt  to  determine  between  them,  or  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  one  system  or  the  other.  Strabo  indeed  was  frequently 
compelled  to  do  the  same  thing;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
often  also  exercised  an  independent  judgement,  and  while 
he  in  general  followed  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  whose 
system  he  has  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  he 
at  other  times  departed  from  his  yiews,  and  set  up  a  scheme  of 
his  own,  frequently  indeed  less  correct  than  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, but  for  which  he  giyes  his  reasons,  and  works  out  his 
conclusions  in  an  intelligible  form.  Both  Strabo  and  Era- 
tosthenes had  a  clear  idea  of  what  scientific  geography  ought 
to  be,  however  defeettTe  might  be  their  materials,  and  their 
conclusions  in  consequence  erroneous.  Pliny  on  the  contrary 
had  no  conception  of  scientific  geography  at  all,  and  docs  not 
attempt  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject.  It  wa.s 
enough  for  him  to  take  the  materials  that  he  found  ready  to 
his  hand,  without  attempting  to  frame  them  into  one  con- 
sistent wlude:  and  though  he  has  in  this  manner  occasionally 
preserved  to  us  passages  and  statements  of  much  scientific 
value,  it  has  been  without  any  indication  that  ho  himself 
appreciated  their  importance,  or  sought  to  distinguish  them 


•  See  tL  |§  8»  86, 56,  dm. 
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from  the  mass  of  miacellaneous  matter  by  which  they  aie 
snnomided. 

§  6.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  conspicaooB  than  in 
the  second  book,^  in  which  he  gives  a  genend  yiew  of  all  that 
Was  comprehended  hj  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Meteor- 
ology, a  term  which  they  J4)]»lied  in  a  much  more  general 
sense  than  it  is  employed  at  the  present  day,  as  inehuling  all 
that  was  known  of  the  celestial  bo<lies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  tivo 
planets,  as  well  as  the  pluMionu  na  of  comets  and  falling  stars, 
mrteoi-s,  thnnder  and  lightning,  tli(^  seasons,  winds,  and  tem- 
pests, as  well  as  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  AVitli  regard  to 
the  g('!ieral  questions  concerning  the  earth  itself,  its  j)osition, 
and  relations  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  Pliny  acqui- 
esces in  the  system  that  was  generally  received  in  his  day, 
and  had  been  clearly  expounded  by  Position  ins;  he  describes 
briefly  but  correctly  the  courses  of  the  planets,  and  explains 
the  cause  of  the  eclipses  both  of  the  snn  and  moon.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  he  bestows  well-merited  praise  upon 
Hippaichus  for  the  astronomical  skill  that  had  enabled  him  to 
piedict  eclipses  and  publish  tables  of  them  for  six  hundred 
years  to  come,^  he  censures  him  for  his  ezcessiye,  and  **  almost 
impious"  daring,  in  attempting  to  catalogue  the  fixed  stars, 
and  determine  the  place  of  each,  so  that  future  astnmomen 
might  note  whether  any  changes  really  occurred  in  them.*  He 
applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  attempt  of  Eratosthenes  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  though  he  admits 

'  The  first  book  contains  only  the  i  must  not  be  Bopposed  that  he  had  con- 
tablo  of  contontri  uf  thu  Ihirty-six  b^xikis     suited  them  all  in  tho  original.  liu 


that  follow,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Pliny  himsLlf  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
reference  to  the  different  topics  spe- 
cially treated  of.  It  wua  desisjued  in 
the  Jint  instance  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor  Titus,  to  whom  the  work  was 

dedicated,  but  would  servo,  as  Pliny 
remarks,  for  the  cunvenienue  of  others 
also  (Prmfai.  §§  32,  88).    He  has 


certainly  often  takes  his  facts,  oven 
where  he  cites  his  eutborittei^  «t  seoomd 

or  third  hand. 

-  ii.  1-J,  §  54. 

'  ii.  §  ^  Ideoqoe  ausus  rem 
tHtutt  deo  iMpfthoMy  adnimeme  poi> 

teris  Btcllua  ac  sidera  ad  nomen  oxpun- 
gere."  Such  a  censure  seems  the  more 
remsrlcable  as  coming  from  one  whose 


ad'lcil  at  the  end  of  the  summary  of  creed  was  a  pliilobophical  pantheism, 

each  huok,  a  list  of  the  authur^i  troui  boe  the  fine  passage  with  which  ho 

whom  it  was  compiled ;  a  very  inter-  |  opeiM  the  sooood  book, 
eating  and  valuaUo  addition,  bat  it  | 
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thai  his  jpneom  of  reasoning  was  so  ingemoiiB»  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  believe  it*  It  was  indeed  (he  says)  generally 
adopted,  though  Hipparchus  had  corrected  it  hy  the  addition 
of  about  26,000  stadia.* 

This  strange  incapacity  uf  appreciating  the  great  scientific 
conclusions  of  the  Greek  astrunoincrs  who  hud  preceded  him 
was  coupled  with  a  ready  and  almost  childish  bidiof  in  such 
absurd  notions  as  that  of  the  germs  of  all  creatures  fulling 
from  the  ligiires  of  them  impressed  on  the  outer  circle  of  the 
heavens,  and  that  these,  when  they  fell  into  the  sea,  frequently 
iHH'nme  mingled  together,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  monstrous 
and  unnatural  forms.*  On  the  other  hand  he  justly  rejected  the 
])()pular  notion,  which  appears  to  have  been  current  in  his  day, 
of  the  astrological  influences  of  the  stars  upon  the  human  raoe^ 
or  that  every  man  had  his  star,  aaaociated  with  him  from  his 
birth»  and  that  each  falling  star  marked  the  deoetfle  of  the 
human  being  to  whom  it  belonged.^ 

§  7.  Imperfectly  as  Pliny  evidently  understood  the  mathe- 
matical oonclusions  of  his  predecessors,  he  at  least  disarly 
comprehended  those  which  had  the  most  immediate  bearing 
upon  geography, — ^the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  seasons,  the  variation  in  the  length  of  day  and 
night  according  to  the  latitude,  the  appearance  of  certain  stars 
above  the  horison  from  the  same  cause^  and  so  on.  And  he 
correctly  argues  in  &vour  of  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
from  the  manner  in  which  ships,  lights,  and  high  land  dis- 
appear below  the  horizon.'  The  same  thing  is  shown,  he  adds, 

*  ii.  108,  §  247.    He  terms  it     im-  »  Conn  rnin;;  tlic  difficulty  raigcd  by 

^obum  auKumt  Turoin  ita  aubUii  argu-  i  thi-Hu  wurds,  see  Chapter  XYIL  |».  S, 

mentotiutto  compnheiisiim*  nt  podeat  {  note, 

non  rrccl.  ro."                                   |  •  ii.  .S,  §  7. 

His  stutcuieiit  that  it  waa  generally  '  ii-  8,  §  28.    "  Nc<'  cum  mo  qua-tiuo 

•idopU:>«l  («]iu>m  citnotbpiobari  vi(k\))  is  homine  urta  uioriuntur,  iioc  uliquem 

oontinned  by  tho  manner  in  vrbirh  it  extingui  dooitlua  significant."   This  is 

is  ri'forrod  to  by  Vitmvins  (d^  Archi'  the  first  allusion  I  have  found  to  thn 

tfctura,  i.  G,  §  0)  m  a  conclusiou  nni-  Ix-autiful  Huperalition,  of  which  such 

venally  rvoogniaed.     The  different  poetical  use  haa  been  ntade  in  the  wcll- 

ortimate  fomied  hj  P^idcM^w  vonld  known  lODg  of  Berangtv,  ^  Les  ^toilca 

apixiir  ihi  iiTitro  t<i  liuvc  been  eiUier  qui  fiknt." 

ovurlookvU  or  diucnxl'tcd.  *  ii.  65,  §  l&i. 
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by  the  fact  tliat  certain  stars  and  constc.'llations  arc  visible  in 
8<^me  countries  and  not  in  others.  Thus  the  Great  Bout  is  not 
visible  in  the  land  of  the  Tr()«i:l(iilyt('S  (Ethiopia)  or  tlie  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Egypt,  nor  is  the  bright  star  called  Canopus 
visible  in  Italy  or  the  Euxine,  while  at  Alexandria  it  rises  the 
fourth  part  of  a  sign  above  the  horizon,  but  at  Rhodes  it 
only  just  skirts  it.*  The  Great  Bear  in  like  manner  began 
to  set  at  ivhodes,  and  still  more  at  Alexandria,  while  at  Meroe 
it  was  only  visible  during  a  short  period  of  the  year. 

In  another  passage  he  correctly  describes  the  gradual 
lengthening  of  the  solstitial  day,  from  l\rero@  where  the 
longest  day  was  only  12^  hours,  to  fourteen  hours  at  Alex- 
andria, fifteen  in  Italy,  and  seveiiteen  in  Britain,  where,  he 
adds,  the  lightness  of  the  summer  nights  already  promises 
that  which  is  proved  by  reasoning,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth 
nearest  the  pole  have  six  months  continual  day  in  summer, 
and  in  like  manner  six  months  continual  night  in  winter.^ 
Here  his  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound,  but  when  he  adds  that 
Fyiheas  the  Hassiliaii  writes  that  this  is  actually  the  case  in 
Thule,  an  island  six  days'  voyage  to  the  north  of  Britain,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  either  misconceived  or  misrepresented 
his  authority.* 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  whether  this  was  abo  the 
case  when  he  cites  ftom  Onesicritus  and  other  writers  state- 
ments concerning  the  astronomical  appearances  in  India, 
which  are  almost  as  erroneous  as  that  just  quoted  concerning 
Thule.  The  shadow  falling  to  the  south — a  fact  which  can  of 
course  only  occur  within  the  teopics,  and  even  there  for  a  short 

*  iL  70,  §  178.  I  critioal  oharaoter  of  Pliny's  rnind^ 

•  Ibid.  75,  §  186.  I  which  could  think  sxich  absurdities 


«  iL  75,  §  187 :  i?.  16.  §  104.  Quod 
flarl  in  inraU  Thole  Pytheas  Masaili- 

engia  Bcripsit."     See  Chanter  XV. 


worthy  of  iusertion,  without  uven  a 
pawing  word  of  rafotatian.  It  leeiiu 

not  iinpossiV)!*'  tlmt  this  misconception 


Note  H,  p.  613.     Tlie  still  strnii^^er     muy  have  uridcn  from  th*<  passage  of 
ion  that,  "according  to  ttonif."     CiEear       G.  v.  13),  wh- n-,  after  de- 


the  same  thin(:»took  plac(<  in  the  ialand  scribinp  Mona,  he  Hpoak^  of  the  nstro- 

of  Mona,  "about  200  miles  from  Cu-  nomic^ii  pheiiomeua  rci^rted  to  occur 

malodunum.  a  town  of  Uritnin,"  ia  a  in  other  islands  not  far  tam  BtVltiXL 

■triking  iiuUiioe  of  the  atiorlj  on-  >  See  Chapter  XUL  p.  128. 
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paiod  only,  until  (me  appioaoheB  the  equator,  is  stated  to  have 
been  obserred  ol  PaUaia  daring  the  stay  of  Alezandei^s  fleet ; 
and  the  same  statement  is  repeated  oonoeming  other  pkoes  in 
the  notrthem  parts  of  India*  known  to  the  Gieeks,  all  alike 
outside  the  tropics.  Here  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
erroneous  or  exaggerated  acooonts  were  really  found  by  Pliny 
in  his  original  authorities:*  but  there  are  unfortunately 
abundant  proofs  throughout  his  work  how  careless  he  was  in 
the  use  of  his  materials,  and  how  little  pains  he  t(X)k  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  meaning  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  had 
consulted,  and  whose  authority  he  cites.  A  siugle  passage 
will  sufficiently  exemplify  this. 

§  8.  After  stating  in  accordance  with  the  view  generally 
established  in  his  time,  that  the  earth  was  surrounded  l)y  a 
complete  belt  of  water,  so  that  the  inhabited  portion  of  it  was 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  ho  adds,  that  this  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  proof  by  argument,  but  had  been  established 
by  direct  investigation.*  "From  Gades  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  "  (ho  tells  us)  "  around  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
the  whole  of  the  west  is  at  the  present  day  well  known  to 
navigators.  The  Northern  Ocean  was  also  navigated  for  the 
greater  part  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus,  his  fleet  having 
coasted  round  Germany  to  ihe  Cimbrian  Frmnontory,  and  from 
thence  looked  out  upon  a  boundless  sea,  which  was  reported 
to  eztond  to  the  region  of  Scythia  and  the  parts  chilled  by 
excess  of  moisture.  For  which  reason  "  (he  ofaserYes)  "  it  is  most 
improbable  that  the  sea  should  be  wanting  where  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  moisture.*  Beyond  that  again,  the  whole 
coast  from  the  East,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea,  extending  round 
in  the  same  latitude  to  the  Caspian,  was  nayigated  by  the 
Macedonian  fleets  under  the  reign  of  Seleueus  and  Antiochus. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  also  many  shores  of  the 


*  8m  this  i>oint  discustied  in  a  noto  dam,  sod  jnm  cxiK  iinicntiH  cognituui,** 
to  the  Vo>ago  of  NearehiM,  Clwpter  ii.  66.  §  166. 

yill.  Note  £,  p.  535.  *  No  further  dcvt  lo]  nuut  is  found 

*  **Neo  arguineiitu  hoo  inv&stigan*  i  in  Pliny  of  thU  strangi- MjHxuhUion. 
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ocean  have  been  explored,  and  but  little  is  wanting  for  the 
whole  of  the  north  on  both  sides  to  liave  been  visited  by  navi- 
gators. But  as  if  to  leave  no  room  for  conjecture,  the  Pains 
Ma'otis  affords  a  strong  argument  [of  the  proximity  of  such  a 
sea],  whether  it  be,  as  many  believe,  an  inlet  of  the  ocean,  or 
a  back-water  (reslagnatio),  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land.  On  the  other  side,  beginning  from  Gades  on  the  west, 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  coast  around  Mauretania  is  at  the 
present  day  frequented  by  navigatoia.  The  greater  part  of 
this  flouthem  sea  and  of  the  eastern  coast  was  made  known  hj 
the  victories  of  Alexander,  as  &r  as  the  Arabian  Gul^  in 
which,  when  Cains  Caesar  the  son  of  Augustus  held  the  com- 
mand, portions  of  wrecks  are  said  to  have  been  recognized  as 
derived  from  ships  of  Spanish  origin.  And  while  the  power  of 
Carthage  was  at  its  height^  Hanno  made  the  passage  round 
from  Gades  to  the  boideis  of  Arabia,  and  left  a  written  account 
of  his  voyage;  as  did  also  Himilco>  who  was  sent  out  at  the 
same  time  to  explore  the  onter  coasts  of  Europe.*  Moreover 
GomeHns  Nepos  states  that  within  Ids  own  time  a  certain 
Eadoziis,  seeldng  to  escape  from  king  [Ptolemy]  Lathyros,  set 
out  from  the  Arabian  Golf  and  accomplished  the  passage  to 
Gades,  and  long  before  him  GcBlins  Antipater  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  a  meidiant  who  had  sailed  from  Spain  to  Ethiopia 
for  the  sake  of  trade."  He  then  repeats  the  story  told  by 
Cornelius  Nepos  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  driven  by  storms 
round  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  coast  of 
Germany.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  instance  of  the  pro- 
miscuous manner  in  which  IMiny  raked  together  his  materials, 
or  of  the  total  want  of  criticid  judgement,  f)r  even  common 
accuracy  with  which  he  made  use  of  them.    We  have  already 


*  TbiB  is  the  first  luoution  we  find  of 
the  rnjAge  of  Himilco,  nnd  the  onlv 
notice  of  it  that  occurs^  in  I'liny,  thou*;)! 
hifl  name,  as  well  an  ihut  of  ilanao,  ih 
fdiiiiil  in  th*"  lUt  of  his  authoritii  s  (V.r 
the  book,   Tlie  subject  will  be  di»- 


cujjiied  wlien  we  come  to  Iho  work  of 
Avionu^s  to  whom  wo  tie  iodebled  Ibr 
what  little  knowled^  we  poieM  con- 
ct-riiiiij?  it. 

Mi  G7,  167-170.  See  Chapter 
XXIII.  p.3U4.T^ 
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seen  what  was  the  real  extent  of  the  exploration  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  under  Augustus ;  but  on  this  point  at  least 
lliny  only  reflected  the  jK)pular  impression  of  his  time,  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  of  Augustus  himself/  With  regard 
to  the  alleged  voyage  of  the  ]\Iacedonians  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  we  have  also  seen  what  was  the  real 
foundation  of  the  story,  and  how  carefully  Strabo  distinguishes 
the  assertion  of  Patrocles  that  it  waa  j[>o^tsfVe,  from  the  populfti 
idea  that  it  had  been  actuallj  aooomplished.  In  like  manner 
the  statements  oonceming  the  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Eudoxns 
are  altogether  perverted  and  misinterproted ;  while  the  stozy 
of  the  Indians  told  by  Coraelius  Nepoe  mast  be  in  great  part^ 
if  not  altogether,  a  fiction,  and  the  supposed  discovery  of  the 
figure-heads  of  Spanish  ships  in  the  Bed  Sea  recalls  the  aimilar 
tale  told  by  Endozus,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  xepetitioii. 
The  rtrBnge  aigmnent  deriyed  from  the  supposed  proximity  of 
the  Palna  Masotis,  is  one  of  those  onzious  instances  of  sabUe 
arguments  based  upon  no  fomidatioii  at  all,  which  are  not  nn- 
commonly  foiind  in  the  later  Greek  writers.  Bnt  it  is  singular 
that  Pliny  did  not  see  how  completely  this  hypothesis  was  at 
Tariance  with  the  well-known  &et  that  the  Tanals  flowed  into 
the  Pains  HsDotis,  and  wiih  his  own  statement  that  it  had 
its  sonroes  in  the  Bhipcean  Mountains,  far  to  the  north  of 
that  sea." 

§  9.  The  notices  collected  by  Pliny  concerning  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  other  physical  phenomena,  are  not 
without  value,  s<»inc  of  his  facts  being  otherwise  unknown. 
But  his  philosophical  remarks  and  conclusions  are  of  the  most 
futile  character,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  the  sagacious  observa- 
tion of  Strabo,  who  pointc*!  out  the  obvious  signs  of  volcanic 
action  in  countries  where  no  outbreaks  of  the  kind  had  been 
recorded,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
import^mt  part  borne  by  these  forces  in  remodelling  thesuriace 
of  the  globe. 

*  Sco  OhaptflV  XX.  p.  190.  •  iv.  12,  $  78. 
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With  legaid  to  tiie  height  of  momitaiiui— aa  importaat  branch 
of  physieal  geography  genetally  neglected  by  aadent  vritera 
»he  quotes  the  statement  of  DiosBaxehiu^  that  Pelion,  which 
was  the  highest  mountain  he  had  measared»  did  not  exceed 
1250  paces  (0250  feet)  in  perpendicular  altitude;  bat  adds 
that  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps  rose  with  a  con** 
tinnons  slope  tot  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles.^ 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  elevation  of  Moont  Hsemus  as 
attaininf^  to  six  Roman  miles.^  \hit  probably  he  does  not  in 
either  case  mean  to  represent  this  tis  the  perpendicular  alti- 
tude.^ It  would  be  curious  to  know  on  what  foundation  a 
writer  named  Fabianus  (whom  he  cites  as  his  authority)  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  was 
fifteen  st^idia.* 

§  10.  I'liny  concludes  his  second  book  with  a  discussion  of 
the  various  mejLsurements  that  had  been  given  of  the  lon<;th 
and  breadth  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth.  Adopting, 
as  we  liave  seen,  the  general  conclusion  of  tlic  Greek  geogra- 
phers, that  this  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  so  as 
to  constitute  in  fact  a  great  island,  he  adopted  also  their  view, 
that  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  much  exceeded  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  In  repeating  the  estimates  that 
had  been  formed  of  its  dimensjons,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 


•  ii.  GT),  §  1G2. 

'  iv,  II,  §  41.  It  is  more  etran^ 
that  ho  shouhl  dctsfribe  Saoce,  the 
oentrul  peak  of  8amothmoc,  which  is 
reaUv  oiily  5240  feet  high,  and  far 
Infenor  to  the  neiglibouring  Athog,  as 
trn  mil.  H  in  height   Il>id.  12,  §  73. 

'  Thia  apfiean  to  me  certainly  to  be 
ibe  nttmu  oonstmotita  of  the  flrat 

EuBsago,  where  hf  t>ays  :  "  Mihi  incorta 
aoo  videtur  conjectiEitio,  baud  ignaro 
qnoadatn  Alpltuo  Tertioet  longo  tractu 
nec  brevion-  qiiiiiquaginta  millium 
ua»8uum  adsurgurc.  liut  the  words 
nuve  ))een  frequently  undentood  as 
implying  that  this  was  thoir  nrtnal 
height,  ur  perpendicular  elovatiun ;  an 
alMonli^  that  ive  have  no  ijght  to 

YOU  n. 


force  upon  our  author,  wbw  hb  wokSm 
will  fairly  admit  uf  another  meaning. 

*  "Altissimmn  mare  xv  stodiorum 
Fahianutf  tnulit."  ii.  102,  §  223.  This 
Fabiaoua  is  doiibtle«  the  aame  Mithor 
whom  he  qnotei  in  one  of  his  hteat 
books  under  the  name  of  Papirius 
Fabianus,  and  terms  "naturie  rerum 
peritiirinins"  (xxxvi.  IS,  §  125).  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  elder  Seneea,  and 
published  manv  works  of  a  philo- 
sophical, as  wdl  as  others  of  ft  rhe- 
toriLiil  character.  Posidonins.  as  we 
Imve  fioen,  estimate^!  the  greotest  depth 
of  the  Mediterranean  at  1000  futhonu^ 
equal  to  ten  stadia.  (See  Chapter 
XVIIL  p.  U8.) 

2  o 
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altogether  omits  those  given  by  £i«to8thenee,  whidi  aie  so 
fully  diaonaeod  by  Stiabo,  and  contents  himaeif  with  giying 
the  statements  ci  Artemidonis,  and  comparing  with  them 
those  of  Isidoros.*  The  foimer  have  been  already  folly  dis- 
eossed.*  The  valne  of  Isidonis  as  an  authority  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating ;  and  PUny  merely  gives  his  geneial 
fesnltSy  without  any  details  of  the  calculation  on  which  they 
were  founded.  It  appears  that  he  estimated  the  total  length 
of  the  world  from  India  to  Gades  at  9818  Boman  miles, 
(78,544  stadia),  while  Artemidoras  made  it  only  8568  miles,  or 
68,545  stadia:  while  in  regard  to  its  breadth,  he  made  an 
addition  of  not  less  than  1250  miles  to  the  north,  from  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Tanws  to  the  parallel  of  Thule,  a  proceeding 
that  is  justly  censured  by  Pliny  iis  a  mere  conjecture,'  but  he 
adds  that  the  extent  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Sarma- 
tians  t(^wards  the  north  was  un(luul)tedly  very  grout.* 

He  concludes  with  referring  to  the  measurement  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  by  Eratosthenes ;  but  cannot  refmin 
from  adding  a  foolish  story,  which  he  himself  discredits,  of  a 
certain  Dionysodorus,  a  mathematician  of  Melos,  in  whose  tomb 
was  found  a  letter  stating  that  after  his  death  he  had  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  distance  was 
42,000  stadia.  (!)'  As  this  would  be  the  radius  corresponding 
(in  round  numbers)  to  a  circumference  of  252,000  stadia — it  is 
evident  that  the  fiction  was  inyented  in  order  to  support  the 
received  calculation  of  this  measurement  It  seems  not  im- 


•  This  Isidonia  In  prolmbly  idintical 
with  the  author  of  tlio  little  work  (2to*- 
futl  IlapOutol)  still  cxtiint  under  the  name 
of  Indorus  of  Chanix.  but  the  »tnt»>- 
ments  in  question  miut  have  been 
taken  fh>m  amilifir  mik.  SeeOhftptar 
XX.  p.  164. 

•  See  Chftpter  XVIIL  p.  64. 

^  "Qua}  conjtctuni  divimitionis  eel" 
ii.  108, 1 246.  It  i»  evident  that  laidonu 
fbllowM  tlie  mmv  gi^nenil  Tiew  as  Elm- 
totlhenes,  in  tlnis  lurryin^  the  conti- 
nsBt  id  Europe  far  to  the  north,  to  cot* 
mpond  with  the  Mmmed  Utttoda  ct 


Thnle.  But  his  addition  is  so  large  ns 
to  be  unintelligible,  if  the  figures  given 
by  PlinjamMitect. 

*  He  seooa  even  to  think  that  it 
migiit  not  be  leas  extensive  than  the 
Mtimate  given  by  Iridonis — "  Ego  iion 
minore  quam  proxime  dicto  Btntio,  Bar- 
matamm  fined  nosci  intelligo.**  t  e.  In 
adopting  this  view  ht>  must  have  en> 
tireiy  foivotten  his  own  aigument  for 
the  pno&itjr  of  the  Bring  Itoolia  to 
tlie  Northern  Oooan. 

•  IL  109,  §  248. 
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probable  that  the  sti^tement  as  to  the  disfanoe  bad  nally  been 
made  by  Dionysodonu,  and  the  story  afterwaids  perverted 
into  the  strange  fonn  in  which  it  ia  repeated  by  Pliny. 


§  !•  Pliny  next  proceeds  to  the  detailed  description  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.  Here  he  follows  an  order 
different  from  that  of  Mela,  but  scarcely  less  inconvenient. 
Beginning  from  the  Strait  of  Gades  (tis  he  calls  that  of  Gib* 
■raltar)  he  follows  the  northern  coast  of  the  I^rediterranean, 
describing  the  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  adjoining  that  sea ; 
then  the  western  portions  of  Italy,  down  to  the  Iknttian  Pro- 
montory and  Locri ;  after  which  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  all 
the  islands  in  this  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily :  then  ho  returns  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  describing  the  eastern  portions  of 
Italy,  w  ith  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Venetia,  and  in  connection  with 
these  the  Alpine  nations,  including  the  lihoetians  and  Vinde- 
lioians.  Thenoe  he  descends  along  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  through  Libumia  and  Dalmatia,  both  of  which  he 
includes  in  lUyricum,  to  the  Acroceiannian  Promontory,  which 
be  considers  as  the  limit  of  the  second  section  of  southern 
Europe :  ^  he  then  adds  a  brief  account  of  the  provinces  of  the 
interior,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia.  and  notices  a  few  of  • 
the  islands  on  the  Illyrian  coast  The  £onzth  book  begins  with 
a  long  and  detailed,  bnt  eKtiemely  nnsatisfootoiy,  description 


'  Here  ho  is  certainly  following  a 
kind  of  geographical  arrangement;  for 
fae  begins  inth  telline  nt  nat  the  tea 
indents  Eiimjjo  with  many  recesses, 
but  especially  with  four  principal  gulfs 
(sinus).  Ui.  1,  I  5.  The  lint  of  flieee 
ho  conceives  as  extending  from  the 
promontory  of  Calpe  in  Spain  to  that 
of  Locri  (Leuoopatm)  in  Italy:  the 
second,  from  the  same  promontory  to 
that  of  Acroceraunia ;  and  the  third, 

2  c  2 


from  thence  to  tho  Ht  lh  spont.    **  Ter- 
tius  Europe  sinus  Acrooerauniis  in- 
!  cipit  montflmm  flnftnr  HeUespanto." 

In  what   sense   the  term  "HiiniH" 
I  can  possibly  be  applied  U>  thispurttoo 
I  of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  diflfeiUt  to 
oonct'ivc.    IIa<l    he   t;ikcn   t'itlicr  of 
the  miuthem  promontoritj}  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese  it  wonid  have  furnished 
'  something  like  a  nafcmal  limit. 
I 
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of  Ghreeoe^  followed  by  Haoedoaia  and  Thraoe  to  the  HelliB»- 
pout :  then  follows  a  Tory  long  and  minnte  ennmeiation  of  the 
Oieek  islands;  after  which  he  letnnis  to  Thrace,  describing 

the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  adjoining  nations,  the  Gretas 
and  Scythians,  as  far  as  tho  Palus  IMfleotis  and  the  Taiiais,  in 
connection  with  which  ho  repeats  the  fable  of  the  llhipa^an 
Mountains  and  tho  Hyperboreans.  Thence  he  crosses  these 
mountains'^ — which  he  evidently  pictured  to  himself  as  a  range 
running  parallel  with  the  ocean,  and  bounding  the  Euro{>ejm 
Scythians  to  the  north — to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  follows  these  westward  back  to  (lades.  His  notic(^s  of  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Northern  Ocean  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  few  and  scanty,  and  even  tlmse  of  Germany 
singularly  meagre.  The  same  is  the  case  also  with  Britain  and 
Iieland,  which  he  next  mentions,  while  he  is  of  course  able  to 
give  a  copious  list  of  the  towns  and  tribes  of  the  extenial  pro- 
yinces  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  as  he  returns  along  their  coasts  to 
Gades  and  the  Straits  from  whence  he  set  out. 

§  2.  There  was  doubtless  no  province  of  the  Boman  Empire 
with  which  Pliny  was  more  familiar,  or  concerning  which  he 
had  better  means  of  infonnation,  than  Spain,  in  which  he  had 
himself  filled  the  office  of  Broeoiator,  or  civil  goTemor.*  Bnt 
for  that  yery  rsason  we  are  the  more  struck  with  the  extfomely 
imperfect  oharaeter  of  the  description  he  has  left  ns,  considered 
in  a  geographical  pcnnt  of  yiew.  In  fact,  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  haye  given  ns  any  geographical  acconni  of  it  at  all ;  a 
deficiency  the  more  striking  as  the  strange  manner  in  which 
he  has,  by  the  arrangement  already  explained,  divided  it  into 
two  portions,  rendered  it  particularly  necessary  to  give  a  good 


*  This  is  his  own  expression:  *'Eie- 
andmn  deinde  est,  ut  extera  Europte 
dicftntnr,  tranfgrwntqw  Biphmtrnmom' 
Urn  littuH  Occani  septemtrionftlis  .  .  . 
legendum."  iv.  13,  §  94.  It  is  evident, 
therefiMi^  that  thete  visioiuuy  moun- 
teias  bid  m  deinile  ft  ftlaee  In  Pliny's 
oonMflka  of  the  g«-<  ^rinphy  of  Eonpe 
••Oe  Alps  or  the  Balkan. 


•  See  alxjvc.  p.  372.  The  exact  date 
and  duration  or  his  goTemment  is  un- 
certain. But  he  appears  not  to  haTe 
returned  to  Rome  tul  the  reign  of  V«»- 
pttj<ittu.  iilxiut  A. I).  73. 

No  allusion  is  found  in  his  work  to 
hia  having  anv  special  ■onraM  «f  in* 
formatkA  on  thia  aooonnt 
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geneml  oniluie  of  the  whole.  Bui  muik  an  ontliiie  is  wholly 
wanting.  The  whole  ooontry  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  been 
oompletely  fanraght  under  tiie  Boman  aystem  of  administration^ 
and  had  been  divided  for  administratiTe  and  jndicial  purposee 
into  distriotB  (oonyentns  jnridioi),  eaeh  of  which  had  its  chief 
town  or  capita],  to  which  all  the  mmoonding  towns  and  native 
tribes  were  snlgect  This  division  has  been  made  by  Pliny  (in 
this  as  in  many  other  cases)  the  basis  of  his  desaription,  and 
such  a  choice  was  well  adapted  for  a  mere  statistical  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  of  places,  which  is  in  fact  for  the  most  part 
all  that  he  has  given  us,  accoinpanie<l  with  a  notice  of  tiio 
municipal  condition  of  those  which  possessed  any  peculiar 
privilefi^es,  as  colonies,  municipalities  of  lloman  citizens,  «fec. 
All  this  aflbrds  excellent  material  for  the  political  statistics  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  great  number  of  names  that  ho 
enumerates  is  of  use  to  the  topographer  in  modern  times,  who 
is  often  enabled  to  identify  them  without  any  geographical 
indications  from  their  being  still  preserved  in  very  little  altered 
form.*  Nor  does  he  omit  to  mention  briefly,  with  regard  to  all 
the  great  rivers  of  the  peninsula  —the  Iberus,  Durius,  Tagus, 
Betis,  &c. — both  where  they  take  their  rise  and  the  nations  or 
eities  by  which  they  flow.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
bine these  separate  notices,  or  to  show  the  connection  and 
bonndaries  of  the  riveiHiystems  of  Spain  ;  while  of  its  moun- 
tain chains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  has  given 
ns  no  particulars  at  all.  Imperfect  as  were  the  notions  pee* 
sessed  by  Stiabo  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Iberian 
peninsnlay  they  were  decidedly  saperior  to  these  which  are 
fbmished  ns  by  Pliny,  tiiongh  the  latter  had  &r  ampler  mate- 
rials fiur  the  topographical  and  detailed  description  of  the 


*  Tho  Copious  lists  given  by  Pliny  of 
the  citie«  and  "  pupuli "  of  Boain  arc 
examined  nnd  compared  witn  thocie 

fumi!<lu'il   by  otiicr  authors,  V)y  M. 
IltMBii  {Df/tcriptinn  (liu^raJf  ilm  Mon- 
naU*  AtUiqttw  (h  I'EnfMifjm,  4to  Paris, 
1870),  whoHO  w(irk,  in  con juncti'in  with  roOtUlg* 
that  uf  M.  Uubnur,  pubii^ihcd  iu  lUGU,  i 


forming  the  tsooond  volume  of  the  now 
Corpw  luAcHptiouum  Lalinarutn,  and 
oontoining  the  inscrijitioiifl  found  in 
Spain,  has  for  tho  fin»t  time  plat-id  the 
comparative  geography  of  tho  Iberian 
poninnib  on  •  Nonidy  ertahliihwl 
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country.  Etod  theee  he  has  presented  tons  in  so  enide  a  finrn, 
and  so  ill-ananged,  that  it  would  he  difficult,  if  not  imposnhle^ 
to  represent  on  a  map  this  mass  of  incoherent  and  often  oon- 
tradictory  details. 

One  of  th«  few  points  in  which  ho  shows  a  knowledge  of 
the  jieninsula  in  advance  of  that  of  Strabo,  is  in  regard  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  he  rightly  conceived  as  having  their  direction 
from  east  to  north-west,*  instead  of  from  soutli  to  north,  and 
thus  rendering  the  northern  side  of  the  jieninsula  shorter  than 
the  southern  or  that  facing  the  ^leditermnean.  lie  is  also  the 
first  author  who  attaches  due  importance  to  the  projection 
formed  t)n  the  west  coast  by  the  grciit  headland  north  of 
Lisbon,  now  known  as  Cabo  da  Roca,  or  the  Rock  of  Lisbon; 
though  he  has  fallen  into  a  strange  confusion  by  supposing 
this  to  have  been  the  headland  called  by  Greek  writers 
Artabrum.^  At  the  same  time  he  exaggerates  the  case  where 
he  makes  it  the  limit  iKstween  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula, 
and  reduces  the  Sacred  Promontory  (CSape  St.  Vincent)^  which 
had  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  with  all  the  earlier 
geographers,  to  a  merely  secondary  position. 

§  3.  With  Graul  his  acquaintance  is  far  less  complete ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  proyinoe  of  Grallia  Narbonenais  ftdng  the 


*  **IpM  Pyrenal  Jiifi  ttb  exortu 

aqainootiali  Tui'a  in  occasum  bnimaletn, 
brevior«j«  latero  M^ptcntrionali  quam 
UiTuliaiio  HlniMitM  CMiiiiit.*'  iv.  20. 
{  110. 

'  Mela  fini  mentions  this  pmmon- 
toiy  under  the  name  of  Mugntuu  (iii.  I, 
ft).  Pliny  my  of  it:  **exoiirrit  de- 
mde  in  Mtnin  iristo  coma  promon* 

torium,  qu<xl  uliiiui  Artubnim  appella* 
vcre.  alii  Ma^^um,  multi  OluiponeDae, 
ab  oppido,  terraa,  marfai, 
crimiimtiH"  (iv.  21,  §  llM).  No  tlnnht 
can  exivt  aa  to  the  promontory  of  wliich 
be  means  to  speak,  tnm  the  last  name 
applii'il  in  it.  as  well  as  fnim  his  placing 
it  Huuth  of  the  Durius  (l)ouro).  But 
it  taeBNl  almost  oertain  that  he  has 
enotK-ouHly  npnlied  to  it  what  Artemi- 
donui  said  of  the  Artabrau  Fromontury 


(Cape  Finisterre,  ffaaNflrfirai  of  8tnbo» 

to  which  Pliny  in  common  with  Mt-la 
givi'8  tlie  uume  of  C<;lticum).  The 
words  which  follow :  *'  Illo  finitar 
Hi8piini(o  lixlm  et  a  circuitu  ejus  inripit 
fronii :  septentrio  hiuc  uceanuaque  (ral- 
licus,  oooatnt  illioo  et  ooeanns  AtUn- 
tions,"  are  certainly  applicable  only  to 
Gape  Finisterre.  There  is  evidently 
some  great  eonfu.sion  in  the  matter,  but 
in  the  aboenoe  of  the  earlier  autho- 
rltlea  it  is  impoMible  to  wt  with  eer- 
tainty  how  much  iH  the  fault  of  Pliny 
and  wliat  may  be  duo  to  the  Greek 
writera.  At  ttub  same  time,  with  bii 
improved  means  of  information,  he 
ought  in  any  case  to  have  rectified 
their  orrurs  and  oleaied  np  the  q^Mitioii, 
which  be  bM  not  dona 
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Mediterranean,  which  is  on  the  whole  well  described,  though 
as  usual  wanting  in  clearness  of  arrangement,  lint  here  both 
tlie  names  of  the  principal  tribes,  and  of  the  large  towns  that 
had  grown  up  under  the  long  continued  Roman  rule,  were  so 
well  known,  thut  it  was  of  little  consequence  in  what  order 
they  were  mentioned.  Yet  we  miss  even  here  the  description 
of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  coast  and  the  vast  marshes 
and  lagunes  formed  by  the  Rhone  and  other  rivers,  which 
constitute  so  remarkable  a  physical  feature  of  this  portion 
of  Gaol.  Of  the  proyince  generally  he  tells  us  that  in  its 
productions  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  civilization  and  wealth 
of  itB  inhabitantSi  it  waa  beoome  lather  a  part  of  Italy  than  a 
province.' 

.  Of  the  remainder  of  Graal»  or  the  provincea  verging  on  the 
Ocean,  he  disposes  in  a  very  smnmary  manner.  After  briefly 
indicating  the  division  into  three  provinces,  or  ratiier  into 
three  nationa — ^the  Belga^  OeLtn,  and  Aqnitani— in  which  he 
follows  the  divinons  marked  ont  by  GsBsar  rather  than  thoee 
of  the  Boman  ^vinoes  of  his  day,  though  he  appears  to 
regard  them  as  identical — he  proceeds  simply  to  enumerate 
the  ''populiy"  tribes  or  districts,  indnded  in  each  division. 
Of  these  he  fdmishes  ns  with  a  very  complete  list,  indnding 
all  those  mentioned  by  Gieear,  and  a  oonsiderable  number 
more,  the  names  of  whkh  he  probably  derived  from  Agrippa, 
whose  peerBonal  administration  of  Gaul  must  have  given  him  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  country.  But  beyond  this 
bare  list  of  names  Pliny  gives  us  no  information  at  all.  He 
hardly  mentions  even  any  of  the  towns,  some  of  which  hud 
certainly  in  his  time  attained  to  considerable  importance ;  and 
none  of  the  rivers,  except  those  which  in  his  day,  like  the 


'  **Anoruin  caltu«  Tirarum  mo- 
ramoue  aigmtkme,  amplitndine  opmn, 
mdll  pToviTicinrum  iTostftrinila,  lirrvi- 
ter^lie  Italia  verius  quam  pruviuciu" 
(Ui.  4,  §  31).  He  describes  tliis  pro- 
vince as  bounded  on  thu  north,  and 
Doparatod  fnm  th«  other  provmoca  of 


Gaol  bv  the  Mods  Cebenoa  and  the 
Jnm.  It  would  tirai  inefaidetiio  Hel* 

vetians;  though  Ph'ny  himself  enume- 
rates that  people  in  Gallia  Belgioa  (ir. 
17,  §  106),  to  which  they  wen  oerttio^ 
aiu«Md  for  adminiatiative  porpoaw. 
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Sequanft  and  GkuBomna,  foimed  ibo  Boundaries  of  the  pro- 
yinces,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Loire  (Ligeris),  which 
he  terms  "  llumen  clarum,"  *  but  without  giving  us  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  its  origin  or  course.*  Almost  the  only  point  of  a 
strictly  <j:<M)gmphicaI  character  which  he  condescends  to  notice 
is  the  projection  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne,  occupied  by  the 
Osismii,  which  he  describes  as  running  out  into  the  Ocean,  so 
that  its  circuit  was  not  less  than  625  Roman  miles,  thou<?h  the 
breadth  of  the  neck  or  isthmus  joining  it  to  the  mainland  was 
only  125  miles.  But  even  here  the  manner  in  which  this 
statement  is  introduced  is  such  as  would  ho  unintelligible, 
were  wo  not  able  to  compare  it  with  other  authorities,^  and 
acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.^  It  is  strange  also 
that  he  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  Armorioa^  which  as  we 
have  seen  was  in  use  in  GiBBar*s  time  as  a  general  appellation 
for  the  natiims  of  Bietagne^  to  the  Aqoitaniaiis  of  the  soath- 
west.* 

§  4.  Pliny's  acooimt  of  Italy  is  unquestionably  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  valnable  parts  of  his  ivoiky  at  the 
same  time  that  it  affords  a  chaiacteristio  example  of  its 
principal  defects.  He  appears  indeed  at  first  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  his  sabject^  and  breaks  oat  into  an  enthosiastio 
panegyric  upon  the  natural  adrantages  of  the  ooontry,  which 
recalls  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Georgics  of  YirgiL* 
He  apologises  at  the  same  time  fox  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  so  attraotiye  a  theme^  and  to 
run  over  in  a  cursory  way  what  woold  be  a  subject  for  volumes. 
But  having  said  this,  he  lapses  at  once  into  a  mere  enumeration 
of  names,  resembling  that  which  he  has  given  us  for  Gaul  and 


•  iv.  18,  §107. 

*  He  however  mentiooB  the  Anoii, 
Isva  and  Druentia,  as  triboturiee  of 
tho  Rhooe :  which  he  describee  in  con- 
nection with  the  Boman  nraviaoe^  iiL 

'iT.*18.§  107.  Hetenneit**penln- 

Kulain  spi-ctatiorem  exrurrentem  in 
Ooeaaam  a  fine  Osismiortun." 


•  "  lude  ad  r^tvn«i  inontisoxcnreum 
Aquitanica,  AreaHniea  unto  dicta  *  (iv. 
17,  §  lOS).  It  can  pcan-dy  l>o  douhtiHl 
that  he  here  mums  tho  buoic  numu 
with  tho  Annnricans  of  Cesar,  and 
that  he  has  erroueoosly  trsnsfeired  tbs 
name  to  n  dilBBrent  part  of  Gaal. 

*  Flin.  H.  N.  iii.  5,  §§  39-42.  Gom- 
|Mm  Vii!gil,  Georg.  ii.  136-176. 
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Spain.  Here  agiiiiy  as  might  be  expected,  he  liad  eoEeeUent 
materials,  his  description  of  Italy  beiiig  hased  (as  he  himself 
tells  ns)  upon  the  official  leooxd  of  Augustus,  when  he  diyided 
Italy  into  eleren  ''regions":  an  administrative  diyision  of 
which  we  learn  the  particulars  only  from  Fliny,  though  it 
continued  in  use  for  official  purposes  down  to  the  time  of 
Constantine.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  lists  of  the 
towns  or  communities  included  in  etich  region  were  tiiken  from 
the  same  official  sourt^o,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as 
aiithentic,  except  in  so  fur  as  their  names  may  have  been 
disfigured  by  copyists.  lUit  such  a  document  was  of  course 
originally  intended  as  a  statistical,  not  a  geographitml,  survey; 
and  though  Pliny  has  so  far  departed  from  it,  as  to  describe 
the  regions  in  geographicjil  order,  beginning  with  Liguria, 
and  ending  with  Venetia  and  Istria,  and  even  in  the  detailed 
enumeration  of  the  towns,  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  lines 
of  aea-ooast,  he  has  hardly  attempted  to  give  anything  like  a 
seal  geogiaphical  description,  either  of  the  peninsula  itself  or 
of  the  several  portions  of  it.* 

§  5.  Even  his  notice  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines — 
the  baekhone  of  the  peninsula,  which  detennines  its  whole 
configuiation,  is  so  brief  and  summary  as  to  convey  scarcely 
any  infbnnation,*  and  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  clear  and 
oharacteristic  sketch  giyen  hj  Stmho.  With  regard  to  the 


*  Bee  Harqtimvdtfi  Bandbuch  der 
BOmuehen  .iAflrOiHMr,  ToL  iiL  put  1, 

pp.  67-64. 

*  Ho  hiu  himself  detcribed  to  us  in 

tbi.xi  in^tuiioo  the  course  tliat  ho  has 
pursued.  "Qua  in  re  pnofari  neces- 
aiinmeBt,  auctorem  nm  Divum  Aulhis- 
tum  aeouturos,  deflcriptionemqoo  ao  eo 
ftictam  Italis  totius  in  regionea  xi  aed 
ttrdine  eo,  qui  littorum  tnictu  fiet ;  ur- 
bium  quidem  Ticinitatee  otdioatione 
Qtique  prtepostem  aervarl  noo  poaae; 
lta<jiir  iiitiTitiri  in  jjartt'  difjeatloneru 
in  litteras  cjuiidem  um  secuturos,  oolo- 
niaram  mentiaae  aignata  qaaa  Ule  in 
eo  pnxli<lit  numnrit.     iii.  Ti,  §  46. 

*  After  doacribiug  the  oeaat  of  Li- 


guria from  the  Yarna  to  iho  Maen,  ho 

■dde :  *•  A  terpo  iiutcm  supra  diotorum 
omnium  ApciiiiiiiUH  uiuua  Ituba:  um- 
pliwimua,  ix-r]>4  tins  jugin  ab  Alpibuti 
tcndcna  ad  Siculum  fretmii  *'  'iii.  .5, 
§  48).  Thia  is  literally  all  that  he  teUn 
UB  ocmoeming  the  poaition  or  diKOtkn 
of  thia  celebnted  chain. 

He  does  not  oven  fix  the  point  where 
the  Alps  ended  and  the  A])euniues 
began,  though  it  would  appear  iuoi> 
dentiOly  f  Ui.  19, 1 182)  that  he  aeoepted 
the  received  Tiew,  aiU>{)tt'(l  also  by 
Strabo,  which  placed  the  point  of 
janotkm  at  Yada  Snbbatn  ( Vodo  near 
Savoon). 
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northern  provinces  of  Italy  a^in,  he  hiis  wholly  failed  to  give 
us  any  distinct  account  of  the  great  valley,  or  rather  plain,  of 
the  Po,  with  its  broad  extent  of  alluvial  land,  and  the  two 
mountain  chains  bounding  it  on  either  side  like  two  great 
lines  of  rampart — a  natural  picture  whicli  one  would  have 
thought  no  one  looking  at  it  with  an  observant  eye  could 
have  failed  to  seize.  He  has,  however,  given  us  a  detailed 
description  of  the  river  Padus  itself,  from  its  sources  in  the 
Mons  Vesuhis  (Monte  Viso),  which  he  calls  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Alps,^  to  its  mouths  in  the  Adriatic,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  some  interesting  particulars,  not  to  be  found  elae- 
wheie.*  He  has  also  enumerated  oonectly  its  piineipal 
affluents  from  lK)th  sides:  and  in  another  passage  has  con* 
nected  those  on  the  Alpine  side  with  the  lakes  from,  which  they 
flow.*  The  importance  of  this  great  river  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view  was  indeed  enhanced  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by 
its  having  been  adopted  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  through- 
oat  its  whole  oonise  between  the  Begioos  into  which  Northern 
Italy  was  divided:  Gallia  Transpadana  and  Yenetia  on  the 
north,  Ligoria  and  Gallia  Gispadana  on  the  sontL 

Of  the  Tiber  in  like  manner  he  has  given  ns  a  copious 
account,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  its  special 
interest  to  an  inhabitant  of  Borne.  Bat  he  contents  himself 
on  the  other  hand  with  a  bare  mention  of  the  Amo,  as  flowing 
by  Florence  ^ :  and  notices  in  an  equally  cursory  manner  the 
liris  (Garigliano)  and  the  Yultamas.   In  like  manner  bis 


•  •'Padus  a  grcmio  Vosuli  mentis 
itfflrittrim""*  in  oaoumen  Alpium  elAii 
.  .  .  proflnem.'*  T1i«  notton  that  Uie 

Jlniite  Vino  waB  the  highest  auniinit  of 
the  Alps  continued  to  be  entertained 
down  to  ft  Isle  period,  and  to  not  anr- 

prising,  on  account  of  the  prominent 
jioHition  it  asaumes,  when  viewed  from 
the  plain!  of  Italy,  b  liko  manner 
the  Canigon  was  long  supposed  to  bo 
tlie  highest  summit  of  the  Pyrenees. 

•  Ui.  15.  §  118. 

•  "  Adduiim  Larius,  Ticinum  Ver- 
bauus,  Miucium  iicuacua,  Ollium  8ebi- 


mi!j.  Lanibriim  Kupilis."  iii.  19,  §  131. 
It  appears  at  first  stianse  that  while  he 
nennona  the  La|!o  dlaeo  (iSeblntts), 
and  oven  the  little  l.n'^o  di  Pa,siano 
(Eupilis),  he  has  omitted  the  much 
more  important  Lake  of  Lngano^  hat 
the  reason  doubtless  is  that  thi^  lake 
does  not  give  rise  to  a  separate  river, 
its  waters  being  carried  off  by  a  diort 
course  into  the  Lago  Maggion(yei^ 

bftuus). 

■  "  Florentini  prvflneati  Amo  »ppo> 
aiti."  iii.  5,  $52. 
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acoount  of  Campania,  though  ushered  in  with  a  rhetorical 
flourish  in  praise  of  ita  fertility,  contains  in  reality  no 
deaoription  of  the  peculiar  natnial  conformation  of  the  pio- 
Tince,  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  with  which  it  had  so  long 
been  aasociated,  or  even  of  the  beautiful  gulf  which  had  not 
yet  been  disfigured  by  the  eruptions  of  Yesuyius.^ 

§  6.  Altogether  it  must  be  said  that  although  his  deeoriptioa 
of  Italy— if  this  term  can  be  applied  at  all  to  the  bare 
catalogue  of  names  which  he  has  furnished  us — suf^es  nsefiil 
materials  to  the  topogfttj^ier  fiom  the  great  number  of  such 
names  that  he  has  brought  together,  and  fitom  the  certainty 
that  these  are  in  the  main  authentic*  and  correctly  asngned  to 
their  respectiTe  Begions,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
compile  one  which  should  throw  less  light  upon  the  real 
geography  of  the  peninsula.  Nor  is  it  more  satis&otoiy  in  its 
relation  to  historical  geography.  It  was  impossible  indeed  to 
ignore  altogether  the  chauges  that  had  taken  place  in  this 
rcspoct :  the  tribes  and  nations  that  had  passed  away,  or  been 
replaced  by  others,  and  the  towns  tliat  had  figured  as  im- 
portant cities  in  the  early  ages  of  Home,  but  which  bad  wholly 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  But  these  changes  aro 
indicated  so  concisely,  or  so  mixed  up  in  a  coufiiseil  nuvss  with 
others,  that  they  have  seldom  any  real  historical  value.  In 
the  case  of  Latium  itself,  wlicre  so  large  a  number  of  these 
early  towns  had  been  absorbed  by  the  increasing  greatness  of 
Kome,  he  gives  a  list  of  not  less  than  tifty-three  cities  (clara 
oppida),  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  including  places  like 
Antemnae,  Cienina,  and  Corioli,  which  figure  conspicuously  in 
the  early  {toman  history,  mixed  up  with  names  utterly  un- 
known, and  probably  derived  only  from  ancient  rituaU^  like 
that  of  the  Septimontium  at  Bome.^ 


•  Pulcherrimug  sinus,"  aa  it  is  jastly 
termed  by  TacituB,  "  antoquam  Vesu- 
viu8  1111)1)8  ardeaccDs  fociem  looi  Ter- 
teret."  (Tac  ^iiiMii.iv.  67.) 

*  iii.  5,  §70.  **  IlA  a  antiqtio  Latio 
un  popDU  intarioM  iliie  ynMgjUM.'* 


The  last  expresskm  Is  no  doubt  not 
intended  to  imply  that  there  were  no 
niiJM  left,  but  Horijr  of  the  aites  enumo- 
ratod  oould  hardly  have  been  oninhft- 
bitediiiFlinj^tiiiM. 
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At  the  same  time  he  accepts  without  hesitAtion  the  assertion 
of  an  author  named  Licinius  Mucianus — a  contemjHjrary  of  his 
own — that  there  had  once  been  twenty-four  other  towns  on  the 
site  then  occupied  by  the  Pontine  Marshes  * :  as  well  as  the 
not  less  astounding  conclusion  that  Itecause  Theophrastus  still 
described  the  insulate<l  promontory  of  Circeii  (Monte  Cin-eHo) 
as  an  island,  and  stated  its  dimensions,  therefore  the  whok*  of 
the  intervening  space  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  mainland 
had  been  "added  to  Italy"  since  the  year  in  which  that 
Mithor  wrote  *  (u.o.  440).  Uncritical  as  this  conclusion  would 
have  heen,  had  TheophiMtos  leaily  made  the  statement,  it 
becomes  ten  times  more  so  when  we  find,  from  the  passage 
which  is  still  extant,  that  Theophrastus  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  correctly  des(TilH?d  "the  Circeium"  as  a  lofty  pro* 
montory,  which  tvoi  ioid  htf  ike  inhabUatUs  to  have  been  once  an 
id(mdf  but  had  become  onited  to  the  mainland  by  the  alluYial 
deponts  of  riven.*  This  ii  only  one  instanoe  out  of  many  of 
the  strange  manneir  In  which  Pliny  misoonooiTed  or  mis- 
interpreted the  authorities  he  had  so  diligently  collected. 

§  7.  His  aoooimt  of  the  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Cknsica  is  singularly  meagre.  After  stating  with  tolerable 
correctness  the  length  and  breadth  of  Gofsica  and  its  distance 
fiom  the  mainland  of  Etmria,  he  tells  ns  that  it  contained 
eighteen  ciTitates" — ^mesning  of  coarse  tribes  or  communities, 
not  dties — and  two  colonies,  Mariana  and  Al6ria»  the  one 
foonded  by  Marius,  the  other  by  Sulla.  And  thm  is  all!  Kot 
a  word  of  its  mountain  ranges,  so  conspicuous  to  any  one  that 
had  sailed  over  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea :  or  of  the  vast  forests  that 


*  "A  ClrcciB  palu8  Pomptinit  est, 

Jaem  locum  xxiv  urbium  fuissc 
InouDiu  ter  oonanl  prodiditi**  iii.  5, 
$  59.  Some  M88.  have  zzsiU.  It  fa 
tliflk-ult  lo  understand  what  misconcep- 
tion  could  liave  given  rise  to  Uub  atnmge 
•tetoment,  no  tmoe  of  wbidi  is  found 
in  any  otiior  authority.  The  fnct  of 
Btucianns  having  been  three  times 
consul  is  enriondy  inlrodiieed,  as  if  it 
added  to  hia  auUNcily  upon  anoh  a 


point. 

»  Ibid.  §  58,  "  Tljeophrastus  .  .  . 
Giroeioniut  insulaa  mensnram  poaoit 
aladia  octoginta,  in  aotolnmlne  qnod 
Bcripait  Xicotloro  Atht-niensium  mngis- 
tratn,  i|ai  fuit  Urbia  noiitraa  occcxi. 
anna  Qoidqidd  eat  erpo  tenanun 
prfotrr  deoom  millia  pn»suum  prope 
ambituH,  adnoxum  insulaj  jiost  eum 
annum  aoccasit  Itiiliio." 

•  Tbaqphiaak  Hid.  Pimt.  v.  8,f  & 
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rendered  it  "  shaj^j^y  and  savtige,"  as  it  was  forcibly  tomu'il  ])y 
Theophrastus  ^ :  or  of  the  wildness  of  its  in]ud)itants,  n  siiltiii*? 
from  these  physical  peculiarities.  Of  Sardinia  he  tells  ns  little 
more.  Thongh  his  measurements  of  its  dimensions  are  much 
more  accurate  than  those  of  Strabo,  he  gives  us  no  general  idea 
of  the  country,  and  does  not  even  mentidii  its  unhealthiness,  for 
which  it  was  almost  proverbial  among  the  llomans  in  his  time.* 

AVith  Sicily  he  was  of  course  much  better  acquainted :  and 
here  his  detailed  enumemtion  of  the  towns  of  the  island  is  the 
more  interesting,  became  we  have  the  epportaiiity  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  lists  given  by  Gioeio  in  his  Yerrine  orations, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  interesting  infonnation 
conoeming  the  topography  of  the  island.  But  as  usual  he 
gires  us  little  more,  and  even  his  passing  allusions  to  the 
Tolcanic  phenomena  of  iEtna  and  the  iEolian  Islands,  which 
he  could  not  well  ignore  altogether,  are  as  meagre  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  he  enumerates  the  names  of  all  the  smaller 
islands  near  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  SicOy,  many  of  them  mere 
rocks,  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  Nor  has  this  list  even  the 
merit  of  accuracy,  for  in  two  instances  he  inserts  the  same 
isknd  twice  oyer :  one  as  Flanaria,  and  again  as  Planasia :  the 
other  under  the  two  different  names  of  Osteodes  and  Ustica, 
both  of  which  unquestionably  refer  to  the  same  island.* 

§  8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  particulars  that 
he  has  left  iis  concerning  the  other  countries  of  Europe  that 
were  in  his  time  subject  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Those  that  had 
been  long  reduced  under  the  usual  form  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration, as  wjis  the  case  witli  Tllyricimi  and  Dalmatia,  furnished 
him  with  statistical  details  similar  to  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain ; 


hypMfiin^  T§  ikg,  BitL  FkatL  t.  8, 
§2. 

'  Thus  Mebt  tenuB  it  "  fertili^  ei  soli 
m  oceli  melioris,  atqnn  ut  fceciindn 
Ift  pmie  pestilena  "  (ii.  7.  §  123)  ami 
MftrtUl  a8(.>B  itH  name  aa  tlio  very  typo 
of  a  deadly  climnte  in  medio  Tibnre 
Satdinia  est,"  Eyigr.  iv.  60)  TiMsitas 
alio  tallt  xm  thai  a  niunlMr  of 


aooused  of  Egyptian  and  Jewish  snper- 
stitionB  woro  transinrtofl  to  tlic  island, 
where  if  thev  ptritihi  d  from  the  cliuiatti 
it  would  be  uttle  1ob8  si  ob  grarita- 
tern  cffili  interiMent,  vile  damnum," 
Toe.  Ann.  ii.  85).  It  was  thus  looked 
on  as  a  kind  of  Cayenne. 

'  See  the  artioiee  Plahabia  and 
OirawH  in  Dv.  Bnitii^IHM.  o/ Aogr. 
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and  he  has  grouped  together  the  different  tribes  of  these  wild 
mountain  regions,  according  to  their  division  into  "  conventus  " 
for  administrative  purposes.  This  affords  us  at  least  some 
approach  towards  a  geographical  amingement ;  but  very  few  <rf 
the  **  populi "  thus  enumeiated  can  be  identified.  His  gtx)gi»* 
phical  knowledge  of  these  provinces,  as  w  ell  as  those  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Duiobe— Bhaetia,  Yindelicia*  Noricum, 
and  Pannonia — was  however  decidedly  in  adTtnce  of  that 
poBoessed  by  any  of  the  Greek  writers :  he  was  well  informed 
oonoeming  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube — ^the  Save^  the  DmfB, 
and  the  CSokpia  (Enlpa),  which  joined  the  Sare  at  Siacia : ' 
and  he  jnaUy  censures  the  writeiB  who  had  leprasented  an  aim 
of  the  Danube  as  flowing  into  the  Adxiatic  and  giving  name  to 
the  peninsnla  of  Litria.*  Moesia  on  the  contrary,  which  had 
been  lately  incoipoiatod  in  the  Boman  Empixe,  he  disposes  d 
in  a  very  snmmary  manner :  and  with  Dacia  and  the  proTinces 
beyond  the  Danobe  which  had  not  yet  been  brought  under 
subjection,  his  aoquaintanoe  was  so  imperfect  that  he  hardly 
mentions  them  at  alL* 

§  9.  There  is  hardly  any  portion  of  his  work,  which  more 
strongly  exemplifies  all  the  defects  of  Pliny's  methtxl,  and  his 
utter  want  of  conception  of  the  tiisk  he  had  undertaken  as  a 
geographer,  than  his  description  of  Greece — a  country  on 
which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  dwells  at  considemble  length, 
on  account  of  its  ancient  fjune  and  lit^mry  ceh'brity.  Hence 
he  could  not  have  wanted  fur  good  materials  had  he  chosen  to 
avail  himself  of  them.  But  as  usual  he  affords  us  no  real 
description  of  the  country,  either  gtH)gmphical  or  physical,  and 
presents  us  with  nothing  but  a  confused  assemblage  of  names. 


'  Siscia,  still  called  6i8Z«  k.  li ad  l>ron  nmnia  in  mnre  Hadrinticnm  effunditnr." 

converted  into  a  fortross  by  Au^u^tus,  ,  The  cotitrory  opinion,  as  we  have  t^'u, 

and  for  aome  time  afterwards  (•(nitiniu'd  was  still  held  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and 

to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Pannonia.  by  Mela.  See  Obapter  XXIII.  p.  357. 

It  afterwards  gradually  declined,  as  *  He  does  not  appear  to  have  bad 

Sirmiuro,  lower  down  the  Danofae^row  any  knowU  di:"  of  1  he  great  river  Theias, 


*iiLl8,§m.  HeftddtwithmiiiiiMl 
€mj!iuaH»i  **NaUw  enim  ex  Dairario 


into  increasing  importance. 


time  in  Ptoleniy. 
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rendered  even  more  confused  and  perplexin^^  by  the  mixture  of 
those  of  different  ages  into  one  midistiiif^uished  nniss.  We 
have  soon  that  Strabo  impaired  the  clearness  of  his  geogra- 
phical account  of  Hellas  by  an  excess  of  archajological  lore, 
and  by  needless  discussions  on  the  connection  of  the  Homeric 
geogmphy  with  that  of  his  own  time.  But  he  t()<»k  care  at 
least  to  keep  the  two  distinct,  and  if  he  devoted  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  space  to  such  antiquarian  disquisitions, 
he  did  not  omit  to  give  us  a  clear  geographic^d  outline  of  each 
province  and  district  of  Greece.  Pliny  gives  us  no  such 
outline  (beyond  the  trite  comparison  of  the  Peloponnese  to  a 
plane  leaf),  while  the  names  which  he  heaps  together  in  a  con- 
fused jumble  are  some  of  them  places  that  were  still  peopled 
and  inhabited,  some  of  them  derired  from  the  Homeric  geo- 
graphy, that  had  long  sinoe  disappeared,  othezs  meiely  obsolete 
or  poetical  names  for  the  same  towns  that  he  enumerated  under 
their  later  appellations.  He  had  apparently  in  this  instanoe 
no  official  catalogue  upon  which  to  rely  with  regard  to  the 
existing  state  of  things^  and  hence  compiled  at  random  from 
his  Greek  aathoritieB,  with  no  intelligible  criterion  or  role  of 
selection. 

Fed  the  northern  coasts  of  the  .^gean  he  presents  ns  with  a 
tolerable  parapluB :  bat  Us  enumeiatioii  of  the  islands  in  that 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  is  again  a  mere  dry  nomendatoreiy  inters 
spersed  with  occasional  statements  of  the  distances  from  one  to 

the  other,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  geographical  indica- 
tions of  their  position  :  except  in  the  case  of  the  Cyclades, 
the  arrangement  of  which  in  a  kind  of  circle,  with  Delos  jis 
its  centre,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  received 
points  of  geography.*  But  even  here  he  was  unable  to  adhere 
to  any  definite  or  intelligible  order,  and  has  confused  his 

*  According  to  Strabo  (x.  5,  §  2)  i  at  first  twelTe  of  them,  but  others  were 

the  Cyclades  were  not  merely  a  geo-  {  subsequentlj  added.   Strabo  however 

graphical  designation,  but  rt'prtist^nted  rejects  the  three  insigniOcant  islands 

an  union  for  sucred  purpotica,  who  usetl  of  Prepesinthus,  Uliarus,  and  Gyarus, 

to  send  sacrificial  deputies  {9Htp»h)  whidi  were  admitted  hy  Artcmidoroi, 

And  ohonllMiidaio  Delos.  Theieirera  and  thus  ndiMNt  the  number  to  twelfe^ 
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envmefstioa  hy  the  mtroduetioii  of  oboeora  ialets  out  of  tbur 
ykioe,  and  the  onunion  of  othen  of  mora  importanoe  when 
they  would  natueUy  be  looked  for.' 

§  10.  His  eoooimtB  of  the  Enzine  and  its  Eiuropean  shores 
is  tolerably  full  and  eircomstential,  but  as  in  other  cases  is 
obscured  by  the  confusion  arising  from  his  mixing  up  names 
and  statements  derived  from  Hitck lotus  or  writers  who  followed 
him,  with  tliose  of  lat^r  authors  who  described  a  state  of  things 
wholly  different.  Thus  we  lind  him  reintroducing  the  Panticapes 
as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Scythia,  which  he  describes  as  sepamting 
the  agricultural  Scjrthians  (Georgi)  from  the  nomads — a  state- 
ment derived  from  ITerodotus  and  Ephorus :  *  and  he  adds  that 
some  writers  represented  the  Panticapes  as  a  confluent  of  the 
liorysthenes  below  Olbia,  while  those  better  int'ormed  (tliligen- 
tiores)  called  this  confluent  the  Hypanis :  "  so  great  was  the 
error  (he  observes)  of  those  who  placed  that  river  (the  Hy{>anis) 
in  Asia." '  But  Strabo  had  correctly  pointed  out  that  there 
lOOS  a  river  Hypanis  on  the  Aaiatio  side  of  the  Euxine  (the 
modem  Kuban)  of  the  same  name  with  that  which  fell  into 
the  Borysthenes.*  That  any  doubt  should  exist  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  with  regard  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  in  the  imme- 
diate neiglibomrhood  of  such  a  flourishing  oommeioial  city  as 
Olbiopolis,  is  utterly  impossible,  and  his  oonAisioii  of  ideas  can 
only  be  aoooanted  for  by  the  ineoheront  manner  in  which  he 
has  bion^t  together  Ids  mnltifuions  authorities.  In  like 
manner  he  intiodnoss  the  liTors  Hypacyris  and  Geirhns,  both 
of  which  aro  found  in  Herodotus,*  but  as  Mr.  Bawlinson  ob- 


*  Thus  he  name*  Prepcsinthns—a 
mcro  islet  situated  between  Oliarus  and 
SiphnuB,  as  if  it  lay  between  Serinhiui 
and  Cjtlinus — and  jumps  from  Myoo- 
nus  to  Siphnus,  returning  aflerirarcb 
to  Olianis,  Paroa,  nnd  Niixoa. 

•  See  Ctwpter  VI.  p.  185. 

'  '*QiildMii  PmnBspsD  coofluora 
infm  Olbiam  mm  Boryslheno  tmdnnt. 
diligontiores  Uypiuiiiii,  tanto  errore 
eorum  qui  fllnm  in  Attn  pMto  prodip 
dere."  iv.  13.  §  83. 

■  Btrabo,  xi.  2,  §  9.  p.  m. 


•  Horodot  iv.  55.  56.  Not  only  d(ic8 
Pliny  introduce  theMU  obscure  names, 
whicii  were  certainly  unknown  in  hit 
day,  bat  he  mentioiu  the  Uypacytii 
lwM0  oftBt,  onoe  mder  the  name  of 
Pacyris.  ami  uu'nin  under  tlint  <*f  Hv- 
pacaris,  the  form  that  is  used  by  Mela 
(H.  1,  §  4).  BmSdm  these  he  mentioM 
also  two  rivers,  which  he  calls  the 
I  Aousiuus  and  Buges,  neither  of  which 
era  be  idnitiiled.  His  *<hMiu  Bugce** 
ieapfwentfy  the  Putrid  Sea. 
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seme  ''defy  identificatioii  with  any  euBting  stmm:"  and 
oeitamly  Flmj  had  no  better  means  of  identifying  them. 
This  pttt  of  his  work  indeed  (like  many  otfaen)  does  not 
repraaent  the  geography  of  any  period  in  particular,  but  is 
a  mere  compilation  mixed  np  of  the  past  and  present^  and  of 
names  hnddled  together  wi^ont  anything  like  a  dear  con- 
ceptioa  of  their  posltkm  or  geographical  arrangement 

This  is  still  more  the  ease  with  the  enmneration  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  the  interior,  where  we  find  the  names  of 
nations  familiar  to  the  Augustan  age,  such  as  the  Geloni  and 
Agathyrsi,  associated  with  others  like  tho  Thyssagetae  and 
Budini,  which  were  known  only  from  Herodotus,  and  had  been 
wholly  ignored  by  SArabo  and  the  other  Greek  geographers. 
It  is  still  more  inexcusable  that  he  not  only  includes  in  his 
list  tho  fabulous  Arimaspians,  but  proceeds  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  Rhipaean  Mountains,  and  the  region  where  the 
air  was  perpetually  filled  with  snow  falling  in  great  tiakas  like 
feathers.  Beyond  this  lay  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  of 
whom  he  gives  a  similar  account  to  that  of  Mela,  both  in  all 
probability  dezived  from  the  same  source.^  He  afterwards  (as 
already  mentioned)  crosses  the  EhipsBan  moontains  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,^  and  follows  its  shores  westward  towards  Spain 
and  Gades.  Of  the  nations  in  this  part  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
islands  that  adjoined  its  shores  he  admits  his  almost  entire 
ignorance,  bnt  ooUects  together  a  few  scattered  notices  from 
Greek  writers  of  an  immensely  large  island  called  by  Xenophon 
of  Lampsacns  Baltia  andbyPytheas  BasUia:*  of  another  called 


*  iw.  1%  1188-^1.   He  indeed  intro- 

ducoa  the  account  of  the  Hyperbortiuis 
with  an  expreeision  of  doubt  (si  crcdi- 
moB) ;  but  at  the  end  uddu  that  there 
ctM  he  no  doubt  of  their  exutence  (nec 
lioet  dubitare  de  gente  en),  on  account 
of  tiie  fact,  attestod  by  nuiny  authorB, 
of  their  hsviBg  iBQt  aMred  olfiMinga  to 
Delos. 

*  iv.  13,  §  94.   See  above,  p.  388. 

*  "  Xenophoo  Lampaacenus  a  litlore 
Seythanim  trUui  narigntione  inmlani 

VOL,  n. 


ene  inuneow  magnitudiniB  BaKiam 

tradit,  eandcm  Pythiea^  Biisiliam  noml- 
nat."  iv.  13,  §  95.  But  in  another 
passage  (xzzviL  2,  §  35),  where  he 
quot«8  more  fully  the  statement  of 
Pvthcas,  lie  says  that  he  railed  the 
island  Abelus,  while  TinutuM  gavo  it 
the  name  of  Baailia.  So  little  can  we 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  bis 
reference*. 

The  name  of  Baltia,  which  here 
uppmn  ftr  the  tai  tiineb  i>  intorartbg 
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Baunonia,  where  amber  was  east  up  by  the  waves  in  spring  :* 
and  others  ailled  Oouw  where  the  inhabitants  lived  solely  on 
the  eggs  of  sea-birds  and  oats,  a  description  which  has  nothing 
in  it  really  maryellous,  though  it  evidently  appeared  80  to  the 
Greeks. 

§  11.  The  northern  shores  of  Germany  ho  tells  us  were 
better  known :  but  even  here  his  information  was  really  very 
yague  and  imperfect,  though  we  discern  some  glimmerings  of 
a  better  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Europe.  He  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  great  bay  to  wbiob  he  gives  the  name  of  Godaniis 
Sinus  (a  name  we  have  already  met  with  in  ^lela),  which  was 
studded  with  large  islands.  One  of  these^'called  Hamdinayiay 
was  of  unkiiowii  extent^  bat  so  large  as  to  be  said  by  its  inhsr 
bitants  to  foim  another  quarter  of  the  world.*  Another,  named 
£nmgia»wassappoeedtobeof  eqnaleztent.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  CSimloian  Promontory  and  the  manner  in  whieh  it  pro- 
jected &r  to  the  north:  bat  strangely  connects  this  witii  a 
range  of  monntains  which  he  called  Sevo^  and  describee  as  not 
inferior  to  the  Bhipiean  mountains^  and  as  forming  the  great 
bay  already  referred  to.*  Of  coarse  such  a  range  had  no  real 


as  the  origin  of  ma  modern  term  Baltic. 
But  the  liittrr,  as  nppliod  to  the  great 
inland  northern  wad  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 

*  Hm  name  is  apparenttj  derited 
ftom  TimiDUB :  bnt  tne  frliole  aecxmnt 
is  very  cf»iifu.-c«l.  Th<-  island  intended 
is  in  all  probability  tiie  same  as  that 
pravioady  mentioiied.  AU  than 
notices  from  the  earlier  Greek  writers 
point  to  a  confusion  betweeo  two  dif- 
Ibrant  Mta  of  Inditions — ^both  derived 
from  the  amber  trndera  to  tlic  Baltic ; 
the  one  referring  to  the  islands  imme- 
diately adjoining  ili  southern  coast, 
whore  the  ainbor  was  really  found ;  tiie 
other  conveying  eonie  vague  notion  of 
immense  islanda  to  the  north,  including 

Srobably  the  southern  portiim  of  the 
candinavian  peninsula. 

*  This  is  11 10  first  mention  in  any 
■noient  writer  of  this  now  familiar 
name.  It  Kupttat,  indeed,  in  KNne 
editioni  of  Mdn,  but  it  a  mera  mU- 


trary  correction  of  the  editors,  substi- 
tuted for  **  Codanovia,"  which  is  tlio 
reading  of  the  best  MSS.  See  Parthey's 

t,  (litii  ii>. 

*  "  Mons  Sevo  ibi  immennui  neo 
Ripa;i.s  jD^ris  minor  immanem  ad  CKm- 
broruni  us-jue  promontorium  eflicit 
sinnm,  qui  Codanus  vocatur,  refertos 
inanlis^  qnarnm  darinima  est  Soaadl- 
navia,  ineomix'rtfo  miifrnitiidinis,  por- 
tionem  tantom  ejus,  quod  notom  sit* 
HiUflTionnm  gente  D  inoolente  pagis, 
qua)  alteram  orbom  tcrrarum  earn 
apj^Kjllat :  ncc  minor  est  oplnioue 
Eningia."  iv.  13,  §  IHJ. 

The  namt^  of  the  Hilleviones  is  other- 
wise unknown,  nnlesd  they  jixe  to  be 
regunlcd  as  identical  with  the  Atvivot 
of  Ptolemy.  That  of  Eningia  is  also 
found  in  no  other  writer;  the  con- 
jecture that  Finland  is  meunt,  ir<  ex- 
tremely far-fetched  and  improbable! 
None  of  tlie  names  thna  mentkmed  ean 
in  fiict  bo  Identified  with  any  ttpgnmt^ 
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exifltenoe,  but  h  is  eatkm  that  its  mention  by  Pliny  in  tlus 

passage  is  entirely  isolated,  and  nothing  corresponding  to  it  is 
found  in  any  other  author,  except  Solinus,  who,  as  usual,  simply 
copies  Pliny.' 

His  account  of  Germany  in  general  is  singularly  defective 
and  scanty:  especially  when  we  consider  that  Pliny  had  liim- 
self  served  in  that  country,  and  had  written  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Germans.  The  first 
nation  adjoining  Sarmatia  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he 
tells  us,  were  the  Ingoevones,  under  which  general  appellation 
he  includes  the  Cimbri,  Teutones  and  Chauci.  He  must  there- 
fore have  regarded  them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Weser.  But  he  names 
also  the  Vindili,  whom  he  appears  to  place  in  the  north-east  of 
Germany ;  the  Istcevones  nearer  the  Ithine,  and  the  Hermiones 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  assigns  the  well- 
known  tribes  or  nations  of  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti  and 
Ckerusd.  But  he  gives  ns  no  statement  at  all  of  the  position 
or  boundaries  of  these  several  nations :  and  merely  enumerates 
by  name  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ocean — ^the 
Vistula,  the  Elbe  (Albis),  the  Weser  (Yisurgis),  the  Ems 
(Amisius),  the  Bhine  and  the  Mouse.  With  these  he  asso- 
ciates one  obscure  name,  otherwise  unknown,  that  of  the 
Quttalus,  which  he  apparently  places  east  of  the  Vistula,  and 
therefore  not  properly  in  Germany  at  alL*  He  notices  also 


to  certainty,  or  even  probability,  But 
Pliny  aeeniB  oertainnr  to  havo  had  a 
strong  impreMion  of  Hie  ooditenoe  of 

extensive  \amh  (which  of  course  ho 
regarded  ai  iaianda)  in  the  northern 
ocean.  He  elwwhera  teUi  w  (ii.  106, 

§24r.),  "  Xum  t't  aGermania  immtnBaa 
ioaulas  uoapridem  cognitaa  comportum 
habeo."  It  if  itrange  that  he  does  not 
Hoctn  to  suspect  their  identity  with 
thoae  Tsiguely  mentioned  by  earlier 
Gfeek  writers,  already  reremd  to. 
These  were  described  by  them  ag  oppo- 
site to  the  coast  of  Scythia,  because  all 
their  interoourso  with  the  northern 
ooean  pMied  from  the  Eozine  tluoagh 


that  country,  whOo  the  Romans,  who 
heud  of  Lhem  fluough  the  Genuaua, 
plaoed  them  opposite  to  the  abofae  of 

Gtnniuiv. 

'  Soliu.  c.  20,  §  I. 

*  Tbie  would  appear  from  tim  order 

in  which  he  enumerates  tliem  (iv.  IH, 
s.  28,  §  100)  :  "  Anint  H  clari  in  Oceauum 
dt'iluunt  GuttaluH,  Vistillus  sire  Vistla, 
Albia,"  etc.  But  Soliniia,  who  a»  uiiual 
copiea  Pliny,  says:  **de  intern  is  ejua 
(Germaaim)  parliboa  Alba,  Guthalnf, 
YLstla  amnes  httissimi  pnecipitant  in 
Occanum"  (Solin.  c.  20,  §  2).  He 
therefore  placed  the  Guttalus  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  It  aeems 
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the  chain  of  islands  extending  along  the  coast  of  (icrmany 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Cimbrian  Promontory,* 
to  one  of  which  the  name  of  Glesaria  had  been  given  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  on  account  of  their  having  found  amber  there.* 
The  name  was  by  some  writers  extended  to  the  whole  group. 

§  12.  Still  more  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  his  notice  of 
the  British  Islands.  Britain  itself,  or  Albion  as  he  considers 
it  ought  more  properly  to  be  called,  had  in  his  time  been  in 
great  part  subdued,  but  he  contents  himself  with  remarking 
that  "  in  thirty  years  the  Roman  arms  had  not  extended  the 
knowledge  of  it  beyond  the  Caledonian  Forests,"  ^  and  then  gives 
its  length  and  breadth  according  to  Agrippa,  iu  whose  time  it 
was  still  oomparatively  unknown.  He  does  not  giye  tlie  name 
of  asmgle  people^  town^or  mer:  and  as  usual  has  no  partienlan 
of  its  physical  geography,  natural  productions,  or  the  mannets 
of  its  inhabitants.  Of  Ireland  (Hibemia)  he  tells  us  only  that  it 
was  about  the  same  breadth  as  Britain,  bat  two  hundred  miles 
shorter :  and  adds  that  the  shortest  passage  to  it,  from  the  land 
of  the  Silnxesy  was  thirty  miles.  Bat  while  he  thus  giTee  us 
absolutely  no  particulars  as  to  the  large  and  really  importsnt 
islands*  he  enumeiates  a  number  of  small  ones  whieh  were 
scattered  around  them,  including  the  Oreades^  the  ^^miM^** 
(the  Hnmodtt  of  Mela),  the  Habudes  (the  original  form  of  the 
word  which  has  been  perrerted  into  the  modem  Hebrides)' 


man  probable  that  the  name  had  been 

inispIaoe<l  by  Pliny,  and  really  referred 
to  tue  Oder,  than  that  ho  had  no  notion 
uf  that  great  lifer,  and  yet  mentioned 
the  Pregel  or  uny  other  obacurp  ntream 
east  of  the  Vutuia,  with  which  the 
Qnttalus  has  been  identified  by  Ger^ 
■no  writers.  But  it  ia  atnui^  that 
no  deflnito  mention  of  the  Oder  u  found 
in  any  ancient  geog^pher  :  its  identi- 
floatiou  with  the  Viadna  of  Ptolemy 
being  very  dnbimia. 

•  With  thb  important  feiiture  of  the 
north  coast  of  Qennanj  he  was  well 
ao^wdnted.  'FtoiBontoiiiim  CSmbro- 
mm  exciirrens  in  maria  loog^  pMlill> 
■olam  effleit,"  iv.  18,  §  97. 


*  He  alates  that  then  wera  in  aU 

twenty-three  of  these-  islands,  which 
had  been  made  known  by  the  Roman 
arms:  amnn^  the  most  celebrated  of 
thefl«*  were  Burcana  (see  Chapter  XX.) 
and  (>hict»ariu  or  Gle«8aria  "  a  succino 
militia^  ap|)elluta."  It  is  alesrUiat  he 
means  to  say  the  island  was  so  called 
by  the  soldiers  of  Germanicus  because 
they  found  amber  there,  which  as  he 
elsewhere  teUa  us  (zzxviL  §  42)  was 
ealkd  hj  the  Oeniiiiis  "gUeaOM"  or 
**glessum  "  i.e.  Glaa> 
'  iT.  16,$  102. 

'  The  form  Hebridea  b  iMiBlioiMd 

by  one  or  two  of  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but 
wefbm  Hebudoe(or  iii»budes)^whtob  ia 
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and  otheTS  which  he  enumerates  by  name  as  existing  hettoeen 
Britain  and  Ireland,  among  which  we  find  (associated  with  Mona 
and  Monapia,  corresponding  to  Anglesea  and  the  Isle  of  Man) 
the  name  of  Vectis,  unquestionably  the  Isle  of  Wight !  *  The 
most  distant  of  all  he  tells  us  was  Thule,  his  notice  of  which 
has  been  already  cited  :  and  he  then  refers  to  the  statement  of 
Timseus  (already  noticed)  concerning  an  island  called  Mictis 
from  whence  tin  was  brought'  It  is  strange  to  find  Pliny 
still  reforring  to  an  author  like  IimiBus»  who  wrote  more  than 
three  centuries  befioce^  for  an  aooount  of  the  British  tin  trade^ 
and  either  unable  or  else  too  caieleBS  to  add  any  particalaxs 
from  later  authorities.  In  common  with  most  ettrlkf  writen  he 
connected  the  GassiterideB  with  Spain,*  and  no  mention  of  this 
oelebiated  name  ia  found  among  the  ialanda  adjoining  Britain. 


BionoN  ^^-Qeogrt^  i^Aaia  and  Afiriea. 

§  1.  Pliny's  geography  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  in  some 
respects  more  interesting  than  his  account  of  Europe.  It  is 
indeed  to  a  great  extent  characterized  by  the  same  defects,' 
while  his  materials  were  on  the  whole  very  inferior.  But  it 
noTertheless  contains  considerable  additions  to  our  informa- 


found  in  all  the  best  editions  of  Pliny, 
mnd  the  MSB.  of  highest  authmity,  is 
•tnmgiT  oonflrmcd  by  Ptolemy,  who 
Vrites  the  niune 'E/SovSw  ( Ptol .  ii .  2.  §  1 1 ). 

•  The  name  of  Monapia  first  oocun 
in  Pliny,  and  must  be  unauestionably 
id«itifiedwiUitb«IdeorMMi:  though 
tih0  lutme  of  the  latter  woidd  diipote 
us  at  first  to  eauicier  it  as  representing 
Mooa.  Bat  tiM  Mona  of  the  EomaDib 
vliieh  wu  altMioil  I17  Sneloniw 
Pftulinns  and  AgricoIa«  was  certainly 
Anglusea.  Csenar,  who  phices  it  mid- 
waj  between  Britain  and  Ireland  (B.  0*. 

18)  probably  confounded  the  two. 

•  Bee  Chspter  XV.  p.  COS. 

•  iv.  22.  •.  86,  1 119.  **  Ex  adTeno 
Ceitiberi«  oomplorea  sont  insnbe  Cam- 


«itcriclc8  difltM  GoBoli  a  fevtiUtnto 

plumbi." 

'  A  striking  inrtanoe  of  the^  is 
fonnd  in  his  description  of  Mount 
TauruB  (v.  27,  §§  97-99).  Here  he  baa 
evidently  taken  up  the  idea  of  Era- 
toathenea  of  extending  thia  name  to 
tiie  whole  diain  of  moontaina,  or  ratlier 
Buccf  fiHion  of  chains,  which  extended 
across  Aaia  from  west  to  east,  fh>m 
Lyoia  to  the  Indian  Oeeaa ;  hot  he 
has  HO  dispuisod  and  disfiguro^l  this 
by  his  rhetorical  phrai*es  and  far- 
fetched tam  of  expression  as  to  be 
much  more  calculateH  to  confuse  his 
reader  th&n  to  assist  him  in  forming  a 

I  general  nottoa  of  ttie  nhyafcnl  ati  uctnre 

I  of  Airia. 
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tion.  For  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  ho 
had  here  again  the  adviintagos  resulting  from  the  Roman 
administration,  and  hence  he  possessed  the  means  of  giving 
a  topographical  review  of  the  provinces  of  Northern  Africa 
from  ^fanretania  to  Egypt  more  complete  and  elaborate  than 
that  of  any  former  writer.  In  regard  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
also  he  had  ample  means  of  information :  and  though  in 
xespect  to  the  latter  coantiy  he  wanted  the  ad?aiitage  pos- 
sessed by  Strabo  of  exteniiye  peTsonal  aoqvamtanoe,  and  has 
failed  (as  oraal)  to  give  na  any  dear  general  outline  of  its 
physical  geography,  he  has,  by  the  numlx  r  of  towns  he  enume- 
lates,  and  their  arrangement  under  the  different  "oonventus  ** 
or  joridioal  diTisions,  furnished  us  with  important  addi- 
tions to  oar  topogiaphioal  knowledge.  In  this  respect  his 
account  oi  Asia  Minor  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Greece^ 
but  it  is  disfignred  to  a  great  extent  by  tiie  ssme  aoonmnlation 
of  obeooie  names,  either  of  places  lhat  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared, or  that  had  never  been  more  than  poetical  or  anti- 
quarian appellations  for  cities  better  known  under  their 
ordinary  names.  In  like  manner  his  enumeration  of  the 
islands  that  line  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mgeaai  is  a  detailed 
and  minute  list,  in  which  he  has  sought  to  include  every  rock 
or  islet  that  bore  a  name,  without  any  distinction  as  to  iheai 
geographical  importance,  and  generally  without  any  clear 
indication  of  their  position.* 

§  2.  His  account  of  8yria  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  pt)rtions  of  his  work.  While  that  country  had 
been  brought  wholly  under  the  Roman  administmtion  and 
was  enjoying  a  state  of  the  highest  prosperity,  the  recent 
wars  of  Vespasian  and  Titiis  in  Judiea  had  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  liomaii  world  to  this  quarter,  and 
Pliny  doubtless  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  excellent  materials. 


*  It  is  a  marked  instance  of  Uie  oare- 
leaanem  with  which  thow  lists  are  com- 
piled that  )iu  uot  uuly  indudoji  Teos, 
a  w«U>]mown  oitjr  on  the  imunlMid, 


•mong  the  wJand*;  but  spocitillT  <1o- 
soribee  it  a«  suoh  :  "  Clara  vuro  in  aito 
Tm  own  cppido  **  (V.  Sl,  f  188). 
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Hence  ite  find  him  not  only  giving  ns  a  correct,  bb  well  as 
minute,  description  of  the  ooast  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to 
the  Gulf  of  hsaa,  hat  eiEplaiiiiiig  clearly  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon^  with  the  rise  of  the  Qrontes  between  them  and  in 
like  manner  giring  a  foil  and  aocoxate  aocoimt  of  the  oooiae 
of  the  Jordan*  and  of  tiie  two  lakes  that  it  fbsmed,  whidi  he 
calls  Gennesaia  and  Asphaltites.^  Bat  he  estimates  the 
length  of  the  latter  (the  Dead  Sea)  at  100  Boman  miles,  and 
its  greatest  bieadth  at  25,  both  dimensions  being  just  aboat 
double  the  reality.  He  gives  also  a  very  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  Mount  Gasins  (Jebel  Okra)  near  the  month  of  the 
Oruntcs,  which  he  asserts  to  be  so  lofty  that  the  rising  sun 
could  be  seeu  from  its  summit  three  hours  before  it  was  visible 
from  below.*  It  was  doubtless  the  isolated  character  of  this 
mountain,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  that  gave  rise  to  tho 
notion  of  its  great  altitude,  while  its  proximity  to  the  cities  of 
Seleuoia  and  Autioch  led  to  its  being  frequently  ascended.' 
According  to  Pliny  the  ascent  by  tho  winding  course  neces- 
sarily followed  occupied  nineteen  miles,  whilst  its  dii-ect 
height  was  only  four.* 

Pliny  is  also  the  first  author  who  gives  us  any  special  notice 
of  Palmyra,  which  was  in  his  time  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  From  its  position  between  the  two  empires  of 
the  Eomans  and  Parthians  it  was  an  object  of  anxious  interest 
to  both  in  time  of  war,  but  had  as  yet  preserved  its  inde- 


•  V.  20,  §  77  :  22,  §  80.  i  *  •*  Ambitus  od  cacumcn  xix  M.  T. 
>  lb.  15, 16,  §§  71, 72.  est,  altitudo  per  directum  it.  "  (JL  o.) 

*  *  Super  earn  mona  eodem  quo  alius  It  ia  probable  that  he  does  not  memn  by 

nomine,  Caaius,  cujus  cxcfls^i  altituflo  this  the  jycrpendimlor  height,  Init  tlio 

quarta  vigilia  orientem  per  tunebras  |  hci<;ht  supnuaed  to  bti  luetiMured  in  u 

■olem  Mpusit,  brayi  cimamaotn  corporis  1  direct  1  ine  from  the  busc  to  tho  Hummit 

diem  noctemque  piiritcr  ostonderiH."  Tlio  n  ul  elevntinn  of  Mount  Casiua  is 


T.  22,  §  80.  The  siime  thing  ia  stated 
hj  Aristotle  of  th(  t'uucasus,  a  range 
of  a  yery  different  character  (JUUonAog. 
i.  13,  §  18). 

*  Among  others  it  was  thus  oscc  nded 
by  the  emperor  Hadiiaa  (Spaxtianos 
ViL  Hadrittm,  c.  14). 


only  5318  feet,  while  the  highest 
Bununit  of  tho  neighbouring  Lebanon 
attains  to  more  than  10,000  feet.  But 
have  already  seen  how  vague  were 
thu  notions  of  ancient  writers  con- 
cemins  ihe  beight  of  "^wtainf  ^ 
geoonL 
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pendence,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  time  of  peivoe. 
He  correctly  describes  it  as  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  broad 
belt  of  vsandy  desert:  and  pWes  it  ITti  Komaa  miles  from 
Damascus,  which  but  little  exceeds  the  truth.' 

§  3.  His  account  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  TignSy  is  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  that  we  find  in  mj 
ancient  anthor.  The  former  river  especially,  £Nim  its  having 
80  long  fiyimed  the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian 
empires,  was  become  familiar  to  all,  while  recent  wan  In 
Amenia  had  bionght  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the  upper 
part  of  ita  oonrse,  near  its  source.  This  is  pUoed  by  Pliny, 
on  the  authoitty  of  Domitius  Corbukv  in  a  mountain  called 
Aba,  in  the  ^pi»fectuia**  or  district  of  Gamnitis,  while 
licinins  Hudanus,  also  a  contemporary  writer,  placed  it  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  G^totes,  12  miles  above  a  town 
named  Zimaia.*  The  first  statement  is  unquestionably  conect : 
the  district  of  Caranitts  being  that  around  the  modem  Ene- 
roum  (which  was  still  called  Sarin  in  the  middle  ages)  and 
the  sources  of  the  northem  en  main  bianoh  of  the  Euphrates 
being  in  hct  only  about  20  miles  KJB.  of  that  dty.  But 
Pliny  has  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  two  great 
arms,  which  are  correctly  regarded  by  the  Armenian  writers, 
as  combining  to  produce  the  main  stream,  a  view  adopted 
from  them  by  all  modern  geographers :  he  still,  like  8trabo 
and  other  (ircek  writ<?rs,  considered  the  northern  ann  only 
(which  still  retains  the  name  of  Frat)  lus  the  true  Euphrates, 
and  regarded  the  southern  arm  (the  Muratl  Tchai)  as  a  mere 
affluent  or  tributary.  It  is  almost  certainly  this  river  which 
he  designates  under  the  name  of  Arsanias.* 

In  regard  to  the  lower  part  of  its  course  he  had  also  very 

*  riin.  V.  25.  §  88.   He  »y*  of  it.        It  did  not  pass  under  the  Roman 

wpiflmitm  urba  noV)ilLj  aitti,  divitiis  soli     yoko  till  the  time  o(  Trajan.  Thti 


et  aquia  MnomK  vasto  andi^ue  ambitu  i  earliaat  iiiaoniitioiia  are  of  the  Mooud 

areius  inclndit  ogros.  ae  Tehit  terria  tmtarj. 

exemta  a  rerum  natnr  i,  privata  aorte  I      •  v.  24.  §  S3, 

inter  doo  imperia  gumma  Uomanaram  '     24,  ^  84 ;  vi.  27,  §  128.  See 

Favthonrnqva,  «t  prima  in  dimidla  Chapter  ZXIL  p.  888L 
'  QtiinqQa 
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correct  information,  stating  distinctly  that  the  two  rivers, 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  had  formerly  had  separate 
mouths,  with  an  interval  of  25  miles  between  them,  but  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  had  been  blocked  up  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  its  waters  diverted  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, what  remained  of  them  finding  their  way  into  the 
Tigris  and  thence  into  the  sea.®  A  considerable  portion  of 
them  also  was  diverted  at  a  higher  point  of  their  course,  and 
carried  by  a  canal  into  the  Tigris  beneath  the  walls  of 
Seleucia.  This  must  have  nearly  coincided  with  that  still 
known  as  the  Nahr  el  Malcha,  or  royal  canal. 

The  Tigris  he  describes,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
fable,  as  rising  in  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  Euphiatos, 
flowing  through  two  lake^  whioh  he  calls  Arethiua  and 
Thospitifly*  and  successively  puring  through  two  undergromid 
channels,  until  it  finally  emerges,  so  near  the  river  A"Mi"«ftft 
that  their  waters  became  commingled  in  times  of  inundation. 
This  tradition  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  branch 
of  the  river  that  has  its  rise  near  Bitlis.  Bat  the  noftioiis 
of  andent  writers  oonceming  the  sonroes  of  the  Tigris  are 
▼ery  oonfosed,  and  those  of  Plinj  are  oertsiniy  no  dearer 
than  the  others.^  In  describing  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
it  is  lemarkaUe  that  he  does  not  notice  its  two  important 
tribataries,  the  Greator  and  Lesser  Zab^  known  to  the  Greek 
writers  as  Zabatns  or  Lycos. 


•  T.  26,  §  90 :  vi.  27,  §  180.  ♦•Inter 
doonim  amnium  oatia  xxv  M.  P.  fuere. 
aut  ut  alii  tradunt  vii  M.  utriHiuo 
navigubili.  6ed  kogo  tempore  ha- 
phraten  praohMTO  Onhflni  al  adoote 
agnw  rigiiutt's,  neo  niii  par  Tiglilil 
defertor  m  mare.** 

The  OndwBi  were  one  oT  the  tribes 
of  the  pbaldaMins,  celebrated  for  their 
akfll  in  aatrouomy  (Strah.  xvi.  p.  739 ; 
Plin.  Le.  %  123) :  probably  they  were 
Hkillttl  also  in  engineering;,  and  hence 
begun  the  proceas  of  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  Ba|thi»tes  for  pmpotes 
of  irrigation, 

*  Of  these,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
tlMl  the  leke  Thoipitie  to  the  Mine 


with  the  Thopitu  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529), 
which  is  ceiiainly  the  great  Lake  (x 
Vim  ;  but  it  i«  itupotMible  to  conjecture 
what  in  the  lake  to  wbiob  he  has  gifeo 
the  purely  Gntk  name  of  Anmnm. 
The  story  of  the  passage  of  the  Tigris 
through  theee  lakes  (of  course  withcmt 
mixing  ita  waten  with  them)  is  doubt- 
less a  mere  fiction,  but  the  lakes  thern- 
selvoa  must  probably  have  had  a  real 
existence ;  unless  tliu  two  names  refer 
to  one  and  the  same  lake,  whioh  is  not 
iuiiKJstiiblu.  Strabo,  as  we  iiave  seen, 
while  telling  the  same  htury,  mentiuna 
only  one  IdM.  (See  Cheptiar  XXIL 
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§  4.  With  AruKiiiji  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  Pliny 
considered  hini.scll'  jis  Ix'ttor  ticqiuuntcd  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  Ixnists  of  the  sniH'rior  means  of  information  that 
he  (h'rived  in  regard  to  them  from  the  CAmjmigns  of  Domitius 
Corbiilo  and  other  lloman  generals.'  But  there  is  unfortunately 
little  evi(h'nee  of  the  supjxjsed  superiority  displayed  in  his 
work.  His  description  of  Annenia  itself  is  very  concise  and 
summary,  and  he  does  not  even  notice  in  tliis  place  tlie  lakes 
which  form  so  imjx)rtant  a  feature  in  its  physical  gro<2rmphy, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  fully  aware.  Jiut  his 
ideas  concerning  the  nations  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Albanians 
and  Iberians,  which  he  describcB  aa  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
Oancasus,  were  tolerably  clear  and  distinct;  and  eiven  hia 
names  for  the  wild  tribes  of  that  moantain  lange  aeom  to  be 
derived  from  good  authority,  aa  we  feoogniie  among  them  that 
of  the  Suani,  which  still  gives  name  to  the  valley  of  Snanetia,* 
He  gives  a  detailed  descriptkm  of  the  remaikaUe  pass  of 
Dariel,  to  which  he  giyes  tiie  name  of  the  Caucasian  GaAes 
(FortiB  CSancasisd),  and  takes  credit  to  himself  for  pointing  out 
the  error  committed  by  many  writers,  who  oonfinmded  them 
with  the  Caspian  OateSi  which  bore  so  importsnt  a  part  in  the 
works  of  Greek  geographers.^  Bat  if  this  error  was  really  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  Pliny,  it  was  introduced  by  the  Bomans 
who  had  been  engaged  in  wan  in  these  oonntries,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  Stmbo  was  elready  well  acquainted  with  the  pass 
through  the  Caucasus,  though  he  did  not  give  to  it  the  name 
of  tlie  Caucasian  Gkktes.* 

Of  the  countries  beyond  the  Caucasus  tov^urds  the  north 


*  vi.  8,  §  23.  Bee  ebove^  Obej^ 
XXUI.  p.  346. 

'  tL  4.  f  14:  ii-  §  30.  In  the  fonner 
pawftfifo  ho  correctly  describes  the  river 
Cob  118  na  llowing  from  the  Caucasus 
through  the  Suani  into  the  land  of  the 
ColchuuuL  This  i»  olearly  the  river 
now  known  na  the  Ingnr. 

It  is  R  striking  instunoo  hnw  often 
ckwe  reBomhlAUoee  of  uuno  may  bo 
neiely  ncHentel,  wben  not  tmppoiKkd 


l>y  other  evidence,  that  while  the  namo 
of  Suanetia  occurs  in  the  C<iurw>w,  that 
of  the  Suanetee  iB  found  in  tho  list  of 
the  Alpine  tribes  given  by  Pliny  (rem 
the  monument  of  AuguHtua  (Plin. 
n.  N.  iii.  20,  §  137). 

*  "Ab  his  soni  Ports  CeooMiA, 
magno  emre  nnhb  OMpto  diete.**  vi. 
11,  §30. 

•  6ee  Ciupter  XXII.  p.  281. 
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Pliny  had  evidently  nothinjz;  but  the  va«i;iiest  idea,  and  in 
regard  to  the  Caspian  Sea  he  still  adheri'd  to  the  trrorn'oiis 
notion  of  its  being  a  mere  inlet  of  the  northern  ocean,  as  tlie 
Persian  Gulf  was  from  the  aouth,  though  oommunicating  with 
it  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait*   In  regard  to  its  dimen- 
sions and  extent  he  follows  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidoms,  adding,  however,  a  statement  from  Agrippa, ' 
which  is  not  yeiy  intelligible.    But  his  description  of  this 
sea,  and  still  more  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  it,  is  yery  super- 
ficial and  confused,  and  he  certainly  i^pesn  to  haye  had  no 
dear  ideas  om  the  subject.  All  this  part  of  his  work  is  im- 
measurably inferior  to  the  desoription  of  the  ssme  countries 
giyen  by  Stiabo:  eyen  the  great  riyer  Ozus  obtains  only  a 
passing  notice^  irith  no  indication  of  its  importance  or  general 
course,  and  the  additional  statement  that  it  took  its  rise  in  a 
lake  also  called  Qzns  was  probably  a  mere  conjecture.*  On  the 
other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  interesting  notice' 
which  he  has  presenred  to  us  from  Vano^of  the  course  taken  in 
the  time  of  Pompey  by  the  oyerland  trade  from  India  to  the 
Caspian.   The  merchandise  conveyed  by  this  route  passed  in 
8t;ven  days  from  India  (Cabul?)  into  Bactria,  to  the  river 
learus,  which  flowed  into  the  Oxus,  and  was  carried  down  that 
river  into  tlie  (  'a.s])ian,  from  whence  it  passed  up  the  Cyrus, 
and  thence  by  overland  tran8jM)rt  of  only  five  days  into  the 
I'hasis,  and  so  into  the  Euxine."  But  of  the  overland  trade  from 


*  **Imin)pitaiiteiiiu«tbfiiaeniiiset  | 

in  lonptutliuLiii  Bj)utuwiH,"  %i.  l.'>,  § 
Uu  koowledge  on  ibiii  subject  wan 
thenlbie  soft  in  advuioe  <n  tluit  of 
Meh. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  Oxus  actually 
doo8  tiike  ita  rise  in  the  lake  called 
8ir-i-Kol,  on  the  ccntml  plateau  of  the 
I'amir  (Wootl'fl  Journey  to  the  Source  0/ 
thf  Oiu*,  p.  232),  but  itUamrtimlikely 
that  Pliny  Bhould  have  any  real  infor- 
mation concerning  thi«  aeclndod  little 
nunmtaia  lake,  while  hia  knowledge  on 
aU  other  point*  waa  so  veiy  meagre. 
It  waa  a  eommon  praetfoe  wifii  anoent 
geogmphf  TH  Id  aAsmrtw  the  oxiBtence  of 
a  lake  as  the  source  of  a  river,  of  which  | 


they  had  no  real  knowledge. 

With  rc^'urd  to  tin;  Iaxartc«  he 
referb  to  a  oertuiu  Demodamas,  as  his 
prinMsipal  aathority  fmr  these  regiooa 
("  tniiisct'iiJit  t'um  aninoin  IVnuMlamaa, 
Scleuci  ut  Antiochi  return  dux,  i|Ueni 
maximc  ttequimur  in  ii«,''  vi.  16,  §  49), 
but  nothing  further  Ja  Joaownof  snch 
an  author. 

*  vL  17,  S  The  river  Icarus  is 
otherwise  onknown,  and  the  name  pro- 
bably corrupt.  Bat  the  riyer  meant 
must  be  one  of  tlio  streams  which  flow 
northwards  from  the  Uindoo-Kooah 

»BadahilHiii,pwhapa  ftbe  8«r- 
nriim  of  KooodooB. 
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Bactria  to  China,  which  had  attained  such  an  important  charac- 
ter in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  even  in  that  of  Mariuus  of 
Tyro,  no  trace  is  found  in  Pliny. 

The  only  exception  to  the  imperfect  and  perfunctory  charac- 
ter of  liis  ucc<»unt  of  this  part  of  Asia  is  in  regard  to  the  little 
isolated  district  of  Margiana  (Merv),  of  which  he  gives  a  some- 
'what  full  and  chanK'teristic  description,  extolling  its  fertility 
and  especially  its  abundance  of  vines,  which  is  also  noted  by 
Strabo.  It  had  attracted  attention  among  the  Eomans  from  its 
being  the  place  to  which  the  Parthian  king  Orodes  had  trans- 
ported the  Boman  captiyee  taken  after  the  defeat  of  Crassus.' 

§  5.  Of  the  extensiye  proyinces,  which  were  comprised  within 
the  Parthian  Empire,  as  they  had  formeily  been  in  that  of  the 
Persians,  including  the  whole  of  the  yast  table-land  of  Iran  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  Pliny  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge 
beyond  what  he  derived  from  the  Greek  writen  whom  we  have 
'alnady  conaidered.  This  is  the  more  lemarkable^  aa  be  cet» 
tainly  appean  to  have  made  gnat  me  of  the  wcnk  of  Isidainia 
of  Gbaiaac,  who  from  the  ntnation  of  bi§  Iniibplaoe,  was  likely 
to  baye  bad  good  meana  of  infoimation,  while  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  work  expressly  deyoted  to  the  geography  of  Barthia.* 
We  are  indebted  to  Pliny  indeed  for  the  statement  that  Bsrtbia 
indnded  eighteen  snbotdinate  kingdoms  "—a  title  which 
they  seem  to  baye  employed  as  equiyalent  to  what  the  Femans 
bad  termed  satrapies  bnt  nnfortnnately  be  does  not  ennme* 
rate  them,  contenting  himself  with  stating  that  eleyen  of  them 
were  called  the  "  upiKT "  proyinces,  occupying  the  northern 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  seven  the  "  lower."* 

Of  the  original  home  of  the  Parthiaus — the  district  of  Par- 


•  Plin.  vi.  16.  §  47. 

I  Bee  Chapter  XX.  p.  163.  The 
unusually  cirrumstnntiiri  liccount  given 
hj  Pliny  of  the  pcwitioD  and  history  of 
Clwimz  (tL  27,  H  128-180X  •  city 
whii'h  is  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier 
writer,  must  undoubte<Uy  liavo  been 
derivrtl  from  the  same  authority.  It 
appean  to  have  been  in  hi»  time  an 
mportMit  plaoB  df  tradAi 


*  Hence  was  doubtless  derived  the 
pvood  title  assumed  by  the  Parthian 
monarchs  on  their  coins  of  *•  King  of 
Kinga  "  ^atriAti/t  ^criXtttr).  The  real 
designation  of  these  i  i  ii  ji  apimri  t« 
have  been  VitaxsD  or  Bistaxn,  a  native 
term  which  is  preserved  to  us  by  Am- 
mianuB  Marcellinus  (ziilL  6^  §  14)  and 
Henchius  (v.  BlrrmQ. 

«  vi  25,  §  lis. 
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thia  IVoper — he  has  given  a  brief,  but  very  correct,  account  ;* 
describing  it  as  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain 
chain  which  borders  all  these  provinces  on  the  north,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus,  con- 
necting that  range  with  the  Paropamisus  or  Hindoo  Koosh  to 
the  east.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arians,  on  the 
south  by  Carmania  and  the  Ariani  (?),  on  the  west  by  the 
Modes,  called  Pratitco,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hyrcanians ; 
but  he  adds  that  it  was  suzioimded  on  all  sides  by  deserts, 
which  is  an  ezaggeratioii»  though  on  the  north  and  south  it 
oertainly  adjoined  the  great  deserts,  of  Kharesm  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Central  Iran  on  the  other. 

§  6.  Of  the  other  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  in  general  Pliny'9 
accoitnt  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  add  anjrthing  to  our  knowledge  Eyen  of  sach  well-known 
countries  as  Persia  (Proper)  and  Hedia»  his  notices  are  at  once 
brief  and  oonfbsed :  while  his  statement  that  Ecfaatana— the 
celebrated  capital  of  Media— was /ommM  by  king  Selenens**  is 
a  strong  instanee  how  litUe  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  snch 
notices  in  his  work,  and  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  adopting 
them  where  we  hare  not  the  means  of  correcting  them  from 
other  sonrees.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  his  assertion  in 
another  place,  that  Snsa  was  fonnded  by  Darins  the  son  of 
Hystaspes ;  a  statement  which  may  probably  be  correct  with 
regard  to  the  royal  palace  there,  but,  as  we  learn  from  recent 
researclica,  tho  city  itself  is  of  mucli  greater  antiquity.* 

His  enumeration  of  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthian  Empire  is,  as  usual,  a  mere  collection  of  names  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  description,  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  strung  together  without  discrimination,  or  any 

*  lUd.  I  lis.  I  montee),  wonid  ieem  to  refer  to  some 

^  "  Ekibatana  caput  Medin  Seleucus  other  plivoe  of  the  namo  connoctod  with 

rex  oondiditi"  vi  14,  §  43.   His  ntate-  |  Penia  proper;  but  the  whole  paaM 

nieot  in  aoottMr  passage  (ib.  26,  §  116)  is  w  eonftned  thai  no  relianoe  can 

that  it  was  a  city  of  the  Magi,  which  |  safely  placed  on  it 
was  tranbferred  by  Darioa  to  t^e  moun- 


tains (Horom  rMagomm]  Behatwnw 
oppidom  tnadanun  ab  Dado  rege  ad 


•  See  Loflus'i  Cka/dma  aadMrna, 
oh.  20. 
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attempt  at  geographical  arrangement.    With  regard  to  tli6 

nnknown  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  his  aooonnt  almost  precisely 
agrees  with  that  of  ^Icla,  and  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
same  source.'  But  in  respect  to  the  Seres,  whom  ho  places,  in 
common  with  the  earlier  geographer,  on  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
between  a  promontory  ciiUed  Tabis '  and  the  confines  of  India,  he 
furnishes  us  with  some  further  particidars,  and  not  only  notices 
their  production  of  silk,  which  he  describes,  like  Virfril,  as 
combed  oflf  the  leaves  of  trees,*  but  he  mentions  seveml  rivers 
and  other  geographical  names  in  connection  with  their  country, 
which  show  a  certtiin  dawning  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  it.* 
He  places  also  in  this  part  of  Asia  a  people  called  the  Attac()ri, 
whom  he  describes  as  resembling  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
exoellence  of  their  climate,  and  having  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  treatise  by  a  Greek  writer  name<l  Amometoi^ 
similar  to  that  of  Hecata^ns  concerning  the  Hyperboreans. 
Both  races  were  evidently  equally  fabulous.' 

§  7.  Pliny  now  proceeds  to  the  description  of  India,  a 
coontry  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  within  his  own  time  been 


'  vi.  17, 1  Ml. 

•  Tliis  promontory,  montiono<l  by 
Mt'la  aliM)  uniler  the  8aiue  name,  in 
Hliiitjet  certainly  tlie  same  with  the 
Tunaras  of  EratoBthones  and  Strabo, 
the  supposed  eaatern  termination  of  tbe 
ehain  of  Tanrna,  whioh  had  no  iwl 
exiiteooe. 

*  **8erM  lanido  ■flvutmi  nobllea, 
fv  rfu-Jim  a«]ua  dopectentes  frondium 
canitiem,  undo  geminus  femiiiiB  nostria 
labcr,  Tedordiendi  fila  mnaflqiw  tax- 
endi."  vi.  17,  §  54.  From  this  piissiige 
it  appears  tliut  notwithstanding  hia 
prateoaiont  •  natumlist  he  was  not 
at  nil  in  ndvanfc  of  Virgil  na  to  th»"> 
nuturt)  of  ailk  and  tlu-  inuniier  of  ob- 
taining it.  See  the  passage  already 
quoted  in  Chapter  XX.  p.  1G6  (Grorg. 
ii.  121).  It  appears  that  the  litmians  in 
the  time  of  IMiny  only  valued  silk  tex- 
turea  of  a  very  tiiia  gaoie-Uke  charac- 
ter ;  and  hflnoe  when  fliey  received  them 
from  China  took  tlu'  truul)le  of  unravel- 
ling them  and  weuviug  them  again  into 


ft  kind  of  ganze.    That  this  is  the 

sense  of  the  wnrdg  above  cittHl  (which 
indeed  ciin  t*carcely  admit  of  any  other) 
is  fully  proved  by  tho^  that  follow: 
Tam  multiplioi  opera,  tarn  looginqno 
orbe  petitur,  ut  in  pnblioo  matruna 
translucoat."  The  "  St  ricae  vestea  ** 
were  evidently  regarded  by  tbem  as  a 
kind  of  improvement  on  the  Ooan  tex- 
tures, of  which  Hnraco  makes  a1m<^t 
exactly  the  same  remark  {Salir.  i.  2, 
■.  101.  See  also  Beneea,  de  Bmejie.  7, 
§0). 

In  another  passage  (xxxiv.  14, 
§  145)  he  speaki  of  the  St  res  as  send- 
ins  furs  and  iron,  in  addition  to  tlioir 
silk  dresses.  The  latter  ht-  considers 
a»  Mi{>erior  to  all  ciher  iron  in  quality. 

'  Nono  of  these*  names  i.s  otlit  rwise 
mentioned  or  can  bo  identitied.  In  k-eil 
in  the  total  niisoonct'iition  of  the  jreo- 
graph^  of  all  this  part  of  Asia  whioh 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the 
attempt  U}  do  so  would  be  Abtllid. 

*  vi.  17,  §  55. 
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very  mnoh  opened  oat  by  the  extensum  of  tbe  Boman  com- 
meioe^  and  oonceniiiig  whioh  he  zeally  poneased  importaiit 
additional  in&nnatioiL  No  other  part  dP  his  work  indeed 
displays  bo  mnch  advance  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Yet  even  here  he  begins  with  a.  statement  of  its 
geographical  position  and  dimensions  which  he  derives  from 
Eratosthenes,^  and  his  account  of  the  northern  portions  of  Indiii, 
and  the  interior  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  is  taken  wholly 
from  writers  of  the  time  of  Alexander  or  that  of  his  successors. 
His  detailed  statement  of  the  distances  from  the  Indus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  has  been  already  examined;*  and  with 
all  its  imperfections  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  it  dates  also  from  the  same  period. 

With  regard  to  the  (Ganges  itself,  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
information  is  in  some  respects  far  less  precise  and  definite  than 
that  of  Strabo,  as  that  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  its 
sources  in  the  Emodi  Montes,  while  Pliny  tells  us  that  some 
regarded  its  sources  as  unknown,  like  those  of  the  Nile :  others 
said  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  Scythian  mountains — an 
extremely  vague  designation.  He  quotes  also  another  account 
of  its  source,  as  breaking  out  at  once  in  a  violent  cascade  with 
a  loud  noise,  and  gradually  lapsing  down  into  a  gentle  and 
phudd  stream,  but  without  any  indication  of  the  geographical 
site  to  which  this  was  referred.*  He  adds,  that  it  received  as 
tribntaiies  nineteen  other  rivers,  among  which  he  notices  as 
navigable  the  Iomanes»  the  Frinas,  the  Galnas,  the  Gondochates, 
Erannoboes,  the  Cosoagns,  and  the  Sonus.  Here  we  meet 
with  another  instance  of  the  confiision  so  common  in  Fliny, 
the  Enmnoboas  and  the  Sonus  being,  as  we  have  already  se^ 
only  two  names  for  the  same  river.* 

CSontraiy  to  his  usual  practice,  Pliny  gives  various  partionlais 

"  IT.  N.  vi.  17,  §  57-    With   this  may  be  observed  that  Pliny  himsolf.  a 

statement  PUoy  (KHupares  that  given  little  farther  on  (§  09X  speakti  of  tbo 

by  Aj^ppa,  who  nnaonbtedly  had  no  lonMUMt  (Jwmia)  as  flowing  into  the 

additional  means  of  information.  Ganges  "per  PalilxithroH,"  hut  this 

*  See  Chapter  XIV.  p.  557.  refers  to  the  name  of  the  people — the 
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concerning  the  different  nations  of  Northern  India,  their  habits 
and  customs,  and  the  forees  that  their  kings  could  severally 
bring  into  the  field,  especially  the  number  of  their  elephants. 
Those  U|K)n  whom  he  esjx?eially  dilates  are  the  Calingnp,  who 
were  the  nation  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,'  and 
apparently  held  the  coast  from  thence  as  far  jis  a  city  named 
Dandaguda,  situated,  as  he  tells  us,  625  Roman  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  They  H})pv'ur  to  have  (Hvupied  B«'ngal 
and  Orissa,  where  a  trace  of  the  name  still  survives  in  Calin- 
ga{)atam.  But  he  still  sjieaks  of  the  Prasians,  whose  capital  was 
Palibothra,  as  the  most  powerful  jxjople  of  India." 

His  account  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaiiM  is  far  less 
and  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  Greek  geographers,  and  he 
substitiites  for  the  Hydraotes  a  rirer  called  Cantaba  or  Cantabra, 
a  name  otherwise  totally  unknown.  The  Indus  itself  he 
describes  as  flo^i-ing  for  1250  miles,*  and  receiving  nineteen 
tributaries,  though  its  waters  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
modest  limits  of  50  stadia  in  breadth.  Among  the  mountain 
tribes  of  the  interior,  of  whose  names  he  giTes  a  long  list^ 
aooompanied  with  some  particiihii8»  bnt  for  tb»  most  part  ^ery 
confosed  and  uncertain,  we  may  notice  the  Daid»^  whose 
temtoiy  (he  tells  ns)  produced  the  greatest  abundance  of 
gold :  ^  these  aie  evidently  the  same  with  the  Derdtt  of  Megaa- 
thenes»  in  whose  country  the  author  placed  the  fiunous  gold- 
digging  ants:  a  &ble  elsewhere  related  by  Pliny  in  a 
circumstantial  manner,  bnt  without  naming  his  authority.* 

His  idea  of  the  geneml  oonfoimatKm  of  India,  so  6r  as  it  is 
possible  to  gather  it  from  his  expressions,  did  not  differ 


»  vi.  18,  §  65. 

•  Ibid.  §68. 

•  vL  90,  §  71.  This  k  •  nodmto 

dUinate,  and  was  tho  lowrft  ^ivcn  by 
the  Authors  he  coDiolted  (parcii>sunia 
wM>loribaa)L  be  hiaielf  ebewhera 
desoribfs  Alexander  as  occupying  more 
thiin  />«  monih$  in  his  descending 
vojrege.  thoagh  he  never  advanced  Um 
than  (>00  HUwiie  in  »  day  !  (vi.  17,  §  60). 
Bee  Chapter  XIL  note  Kk,  p.  508. 
Tbfe  to  a  iMkiai  iatlMMe  Of  lb*  eH«> 


loss  manner  in  which  Pliny  rcpcata 
two  entirely  oontnuiictory  statemente 
wtthont  ftppeuiag  te  notfoe  tlie  din^ 

pency. 

'  "  Fertilissimi  gtmt  auri  Dardn,'* 
vi.  19,  §  67.     It  hm  been  alrt-ady 

pniiito<l  out  that  the  name  is  rvtuined 
to  this  day  by  the  Djirdd  on  the  frou- 
ticfB  of  Tibet 

>  Plin.  xi.  31,  I  111.  See  Chuiter 
XIY.  p.  566. 
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Uftkerially  from  that  of  Eratosthenea  and  Strabo.  He  supposed 
the  east  coast  to  follow  a  direct  line  from  north  to  south,  from 
the  point  where  Mount  Iinaus — as  ho  terms  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  great  mountain  chain  that  bounded  India  on 
the  north' — abutted  on  the  ocean,  to  the  angle  of  the  continent, 
where  it  turned  abruptly  west  ward,  so  as  to  face  the  southern, 
or,  iis  he  terms  it,  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  it  is  singular  that 
we  do  not  find  him  attempting  to  apply  to  the  general  idea 
thus  formed  any  of  the  hiter  information  that  he  had  derived 
from  the  recent  commercial  voyages  to  India,  which  he 
describes  separately,  and  without  attempting  to  connect  the 
particular  details  thence  derived  with  the  geneial  geography 
of  the  peninsula.  Still  the  account  which  he  giTes  ns  of  the 
trade  with  India  as  practised  in  his  days,  the  coarse  pursued, 
and  the  ports  frequented,  is  in  itself  Tery  important  and 
interesting,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  well  with  the  much 
fuller  information  furnished  lu  at  a  period  yeiy  little  later  by 
the  Periplns  of  the  ExythisBaii  Sea. 

§  8.  After  giving  a  piettj  faH,  hat  very  oonfiiBed  and 
nnsatisfactoiy,  report  of  the  voyage  of  Onedcritoa  from  India 
to  the  Persian  Qidt,  a  oanative  that  has  been  already 
examined,^  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  navigation  to  India»  "as 
it  had  been  recently  discovered,  and  was  practised  in  his 
day."*  "Snch  (he  says)  was  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  of 
Alexander.  Aftwwaxds  it  was  found  the  safest  oonrse  to 
proceed  direct  from  the  promontory  of  Syagrus  in  Arabia 
(Cape  Fartak)  to  Patale,  with  the  west  wind  (Favonius),  which 
they  call  there  the  Hippalus,*  a  distance  reckoned  at  1435 


*  He  him«elf  tells  ua  that  Imftus, 

Emodna,  PUfopAmiras  and  OraoMus 

were  only  parts  of  ont-  oontinuoua 
chain  (vi.  1 7,  §  6U) ;  and  adds  in  another 
pauage  (§64)  montibos  Emodis, 
quorum  promontorium  Iraaufl  vocatur, 
inoolamm  lingua  nivotum  aignificante." 
Thif  etymology  is  comet,  the  name 
Imans  being  un(U)ubte<lly  connected 
with  tho  Sanscrit  "hinuivat,"  which 

VOL.  II. 


niti^»f  "  anowj*" 

*  See  Olmpter  Xm.  Note  A,  p.  54t. 

*  "  Earn  navigationem,  qua  hisiinnia 
oomoerta  serTatnr  hodie."  vi.  23,  §  9<i. 

*  No  explanation  ef  tiiia  name  la 
given  by  Pliny.  It  is  to  the  Pcriplus 
that  we  owe  the  important  information 
that  it  waa  given  in  memory  of  the 
adventurous  navigator,  wIk)  first  dis- 
covered the  poaaihiiity  of  taking  ad  van- 

2  £ 
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miles.  In  the  next  geoeiatioii  it  was  judged  to  be  both  a 
safer  and  neater  conise  to  proceed  from  the  same  promontory 
direct  to  Sigeros,  a  port  <ji  India.  And  this  mode  of  naviga- 
tion was  potBoed  for  a  long  time,  nntil  merehants  diseofered  a 
shorter  roate^  and  the  profits  of  India  were  thns  brought  nearer 
to  hand.  The  voyage  is  now  made  every  year,  with  cohorts  of 
archers  on  board  the  ships:  on  account  of  the  pirates  who 
infest  these  seas.  It  will  be  worth  while  (he  mhlsj  to  set  forth 
their  whole  course  from  Egypt :  ammite  infonnation  con- 
eerniiig  it  InMiig  now  for  the  tirst  time  available.  The  subject 
is  one  worthy  of  attention,  there  Innng  no  year  in  which  India 
does  not  drain  our  empire  of  at  least  rir),UUU,(IO()  <>f  sesterces, 
sending  us  in  return  wares  which  are  sold  for  a  liundred  times 
their  original  value." '  He  then  gives  in  very  unne<'es.s{\ry 
detiiil  the  route  from  Alexandria  up  the  Nile  to  Coptos,  and 
thence  overland  to  Berenice,  a  journey  which,  as  he  tells  us, 
occupied  twelve  days,  tliuugh  the  distance  was  only  257 
(Komau)  miles  :  and  he  then  proceeds  lis  follows  :  * 

They  begin  the  navigation  in  the  middle  of  summer^  before 
the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  or  imme<liately  after  its  appearance, 
and  arrive  in  about  thirty  days  at  Ocelis  in  Arabia,  or  Cane  in 
the  fraukincense-ljearing  region.  There  is  also  a  third  port 
which  is  called  ^luza,  which  is  not  frequented  by  those  sailing 
to  India,  bnt  by  the  merchants  who  trade  in  frankincense  and 
other  Aiabian  perfnmes.  In  the  interior  is  a  city,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  named  Sapphar,  and  another  called  Save. 
Bnt  for  those  whose  oonrse  is  directed  to  India  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  start  from  Ocelis.  From  thence  they  sail  with 
the  wind  called  Hippalns  in  forty  days  to  the  first  commercial 
station  (emporium)  of  India,  named  Mnziiis,  which  is  not  much 


tage  of  the  regularity  uf  tlu-  iiiunsoon  the  i»)ulit-teuL    But  such  a  mi^n- 

to  bold  •  diraet  oonne  to  India.  ceptioa  WM  natural,  as  the  courM 

Pliny  is  morfovor  innrourate  in  idon-  uctually  pursued  by  tho  navigators 

tifyiug  it  with  the  Favonius,  which  wuuld  be  almost  precisely  from  west 

with  him  certainly  mcann  the  tcett  wind  |  to  east, 

(nee  ii.  47.  §  119),  while  tho  monsooD.  '  vi.  23.  §  101. 

as  is  well  known,  blows  steadily  from  |      *  Ibid.  I04-106w 
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to  Ik>  rocominended,  011  account  of  the  iici^^lihoiirinp:  pirates, 
who  <j<'ciipy  a  placo  called  Nitrias :  nor  does  it  furnish  any 
al>undance  of  merchandise.  Moreover  the  station  of  shipping 
is  far  from  the  land,  and  cargoes  have  to  bo  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  barges.  The  ruler  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  was  a  king  named  Goalobothras.  Theie  is 
another  more  advantageous  port»  which  is  named  Barace,  in  the 
territoiy  of  a  nation  called  the  Neacyndi.  The  king  of  that 
country  was  named  Pandion,  who  resided  far  from  the  port  in  a 
city  of  the  interior,  which  is  called  Modura.  But  the  zegion 
from  which  pepper  is  brought  to  Baiaoe,  in  barges  hewn  out  of 
single  trees,  is  called  Gottonara.  None  of  these  names  of 
nations,  or  ports,  or  dties,  are  foand  in  any  fbnner  miter,  from 
which  it  is  eyident  what  changes  take  place  in  the  state  of 
things  in  these  oonntries.  They  commence  the  retom  Toyage 
fimm  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  month  of  TylL, 
which  answers  to  our  December,  or  at  all  eYents  within  the 
sixth  day  of  the  Egyptian  month  Hechir,  that  is  within  our 
Ides  of  January.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  return  home 
within  the  year.  They  make  the  return  voyage  from  India 
with  the  south-east  wind  (Yultumus),  and  when  they  have 
entered  the  Bed  Sea,  with  the  south-west  or  south  wind.**  * 

§  9.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  statement  derived 
from  authentic  and  recent  infornuition :  and  its  accuracy  is 
fully  confirmed  by  tlie  Pciii>ltis  of  the  Krythra-au  Si'u,  with 
which  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  comparin<^  it.  All 
the  names  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  which  as  he  observes  were 
not  found  in  any  Ciirlier  writer,  rc-apj)ear  in  the  I'eriplus, 
either  tiie  Siime  or  under  such  sliglitly  altered  tonus  that  they 
can  vSiifely  be  recoj^nized :  an<l  we  thus  obtain  a  valuable 
assistance  towards  tindint;  tlit  ir  *j:<'on^raphical  ])osition,  in  regard 
to  which  Pliny's  statements  in  themselves  afford  us  almost  no 
clue.  Thus  Muziris,  the  point  of  most  importance,  as  being 
the  iirst  port  in  India  at  which  ships  arrived  after  crossing  the 

2  E  2 
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ocean  direct  from  Ambia,  may  be  probably  identified  with 
Mangalore :  the  port  of  iJarace  or  Bacare  (as  the  name  is 
written  in  the  Periplus  and  in  some  MS8.  of  Pliny),  may  Ih> 
placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  that  nms  to  ^lelissenim, 
the  Nelkvnda  of  the  Periplus,  which  is  evidently  the  siime 
place  that  ap}H^ars  in  Pliny  under  the  slijjhtly  altered  form  of 
Neacvndi.  The  Sigerns  of  Pliny  may  in  like  manner  he  in  all 
probability  identitied  with  the  j»lace  called  in  the  Periplus 
Melizigara,  and  by  Ptolemy  Melezigyris,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  modem  Viziagoor,  about  120  miles  south  of 
Bombay.^  Thus  the  jiart  of  India  visited  by  the  AlezandxiAn 
tiaden  can  be  clearly  deteimmed,  and  the  sacoegriTB  atepa  in 
the  progress  of  the  disooyery  are  probably  correctly  given  by 
Pliny.  But  it  is  very  singular  that  while  indicating  the 
farthest  points  with  which  this  direct  trade  was  carried  on, 
Pliny  has  omitted  all  notice  of  the  intermediate  portfl,  between 
Pattida  and  Sigemsy  and  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of 
Baiygam,  which,  as  we  leam  from  the  nearly  contemporaiy 
Periplus,  was  one  of  the  most  important  emporia  of  trade  in 
India,  and  was  fteqnented  by  nnmerons  ships  sailing  direct 
thither  ttcm  Egypt*  Nor  does  he  afford  any  indication,  and 
he  had  donbtlen  in  reality  no  idea  of  the  pecoltar  oonfcnnatbn 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  India,  the  two  deep  bays  by  which 
it  is  indented  (the  Onlf  of  Cntch  and  the  Gnlf  of  Osmbay), 
with  the  intervening  peninsula  of  Gujerst  He  was  almost 
certainly  equally  ignorant  of  the  important  fact  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus,  that  the  coast  from  Barygaza  trended 
from  north  to  south,  instead  of  preserving  a  general  direction 
from  west  to  east,  as  supjx^ed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 
The  latter  view,  a.s  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  by  Pliny  himself. 
He  apjyears  also  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  remark- 
able &ct  that  the  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  were  at 

>  The  Mentfflotttioiis  here  enggogted  |  mtIm  of  pedtions  propoMd  Ibr  IImm 

are  thost'  n<lnjtt»'<l  by  Dr.  Vinci  nt,  and  portn  by  Colonel  Yule  wul  be OOWldBWd 

by  the  most  rt><-i-ut  editor  of  the  Periplua  in  thu  nvxt  chapter. 

(6.  MaUor  in  his  Gtographi  Qrmet  ,     *  Peri^  JIMAyttnK|48. 
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this  time  occupied  by  Scythian  tribes,  or  at  least  subject 
to  Scythian  rulers — a  ciroumstance  repeatedly  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus.' 

The  fact  ap])ear8  to  be  that  Pliny,  in  this  case  as  in  several 
others,  had  got  hold  of  a  single  account  of  a  voyage  to  India, 
following  the  latest  discovered  route,  and  that  he  has  incor- 
porated this  in  his  work,  without  comparing  it  with  any  other. 
The  document  of  which  he  has  thus  made  use  would  seem  to 
have  been  less  clear  and  full  than  the  Peiiplas  which  has  been  so 
fortnnately  preserred  to  ns,  and  must  have  omitted  altogetlier 
some  of  the  most  important  and  inteiesting  portions  of  what  we 
find  described  in  the  extant  treatise.  The  coinoidenoes  be- 
tween them  aie  not  more  than  must  naturally  arise  between 
two  accounts  nearly  contemporary,  and  both  based  upon  good 
materials.  And  there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  the  assump- 
tion of  several  modem  writers,  that  the  account  given  by  Pliny 
is  bated  upon  our  existing  Periplus,  and  that  the  latter  docu- 
ment must  therefore  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period. 

§  10.  Another  quarter,  in  which  Pliny  oonsidered  that  he 
bad  obtained  information  &r  in  advance  of  all  preceding 
writers,  was  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  island  of  Taprobane, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  a  subject  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  amoii<j^  the  Greeks  ever  since  the  days  of  Alexjuider. 
An  accidental  circumstance  liad  recently  afforded  the  means 
of  additional  and  more  authentic  information  coiicerniug  this 
little  known  country.  In  the  reij^n  of  the  Emperor  Chiudius, 
a  freedman  of  one  Annius  Plocuinus,  who  had  farmed  the 
revenues  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  hi  in^  on  a  voyage  around 
Arabia,  was  wirried  away  by  the  north  winds  in  the  neighlx>ur- 
hood  of  Carmania,  and  driven  to  a  port  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
called  fiippuri,  where  he  found  refuge  on  the  hi'teenth  day.^ 


*  Ibid.  §§  38,  41.  On  tlib  aooount 
the  whole  of  thU  region  i«  designated 
by  Ptolemy  by  the  neme  of  Indo- 

*  AqnilomibiM  raptos  prater  Oer- 
mftniem  zv  die  Hipparoe  portmo  qjns 


inTectos."  vi  22,  $  84.  From  the  man- 
lier in  which  thii  etatement  ia  reported 

by  Plitiy  wo  are  left  wholly  iu  the  durk 
as  to  the  point  from  which  the  fifteen 
days'  voyage  wM  leekoned. 
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lie  wtis  hospitably  received  by  the  king  of  the  country,  who 
was  induced,  after  entcrtaininfr  him  for  six  numths,  to  send 
four  envoys  t(>  accdnnmny  him  to  Rome.  It  was  fmm  these 
native  ambiissji<hirs  that  Pliny  pn)fesses  to  have  gathered  the 
infonnation  that  ho  has  furnished  to  us,  according  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  enjoyed  a  state  of  Utopian  ft  licity, 
under  an  admirably  oideied  gOTenunent,  and  leatling  bo  healthy 
a  life  that  it  was  no  mioonimon  thing  for  them  to  attain  the 
age  of  an  bundled  years.  They  were  not  however  without  a 
taste  for  luxury :  and  gold  and  silTer,  as  well  as  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  all  which  they  possessed  in  abundance^  were 
valued  and  sought  after  among  them  as  in  Ehirope.* 

With  due  allowance  for  the  fitvourable  ezaggeiatian  bo 
common  in  regard  to  remote  and  imperfectly  known  regions, 
these  aoooimtB  seem  to  represent  the  fiict,  attested  by  native 
records,  that  Ceylon  was  at  this  period  a  flourishing  and  com- 
paratively ciTiliaed  country.  But  it  is  singular  that  all  the 
positive  geographical  statements  which  Pliny  has  transmitted 
to  usy  on  what  would  appear  to  be  such  good  authority,  are 
either  erroneous  or  unintelligible.  Thus  he  tells  us*  that 
the  side  of  the  island  which  faced  towards  India  from  the 
south-west  was  10,000  stadia  (1,000  G.  miles)  in  length— an 
enormous  exaggeration,  exceeding  even  the  previous  estimates 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Onesicritus and  he  adds  that  the  uetirest 
point  of  India  was  a  promontory  which  wjus  called  Coliacum,  at 
the  distance  of  four  days'  voyage,  in  the  middle  of  which 
another  island  wius  nu  t  with,  called  the  Island  of  the  8un.' 
Tapn»l>ane  itsrlf  was  said  to  contain  five  hundn-d  towns,  of 
which  the  cnjutal,  named  Pala'simundus,  containcil  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  200,000  inhabitants.   It  was  situated  on 

•  T{.  22,  §§  89,  91 .  I  in  bicttdth.  while  the  stmit  whieh  mjm- 

"  Il'iil,  §  ST.  niti'.H  it  from  the  muinland  U  nut  more 

'  lie  had  himMlf  previoutily  quoted 
(§  81)  the  Btatecnent  of  Enloiilicnai 
that  the  island  v,m  7000  Btadia  in 
length  and  5C00  in  breadth. 

■  Ceylon  is  really  len  than  210  G. 
milM  in  length  tarn  N.  to  S.,  and  120 


than  60  G.  mile«  aciws.  But  the  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Ootnorin— whidi  wm 
rl.nrly  Ihf  pmmontiMV  hero  rcfiTn-d 
to,  II  ud  from  which  Ct'vlon  vtm  8U|i- 
posed  to  He  doe  Mralb— is  185  nules. 
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tho  south  side  of  the  island,  with  a  jKjrt  on  the  sea :  the  only 
other  place  mentioned  by  name  is  the  [>ort  ut  whieh  the  Ivoniau 
navifxator  arrived,  C4illed  Hi])puri  or  Ilippuro.s,  whidi  Ix'cn 
ideutilied  with  a  pt^rt  called  Kudremale,  the  name  of  whieh 
haa  the  same  meamog  (horse-tails)  in  Sanscrit  In  the  interior 
(he  tells  us)  was  a  vast  lake,  375  miles  in  eircnmference  (!)  and 
oontaining  Tarions  islands:  from  this  lake  bunt  forth  two 
rivers,  the  one  flowing  aouih,  and  called  Palnsimnndus,  from 
the  city  of  that  name  near  its  outflow;  the  other  railed 
Cydara  flowing  to  the  north  towards  India.*  There  is  in  fact 
no  such  lake  in  Ceylon,  nor  anything  even  deserving  the  name 
of  a  lake :  nor  does  any  of  the  more  considerable  riyers  of  the 
island  hold  its  course  to  the  south.  The  statement  probably 
referred  to  some  artificial  lake,  formed  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion,^ but  in  any  case  its  dimensions  must  be  enormously 
exaggerated. 

There  is  a  curious  notice  introduced  by  Pliny  in  this  passage* 
concerning  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tapro- 
bane  with  the  Seres,  beyond  the  Median  mountains.  One  of 
the  enyoys,  named  Ba^iias,  asserted  that  his  fitther  had  him- 
self yisited  those  countries,  and  held  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants,  whieh  was  carried  on  upon  the  silent 
system  without  tlie  use  of  interpreters.  But  as  he  described 
the  Seres  themselves  as  men  of  gigantic  stature,  with  r(?d  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  had  any 
acquaintance  witli  the  true  Cliincst'. 

§  11.  Pliny's  description  ot  Araliia  woidd  a{)pear  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  any  pre<'eding  acc^ount  of 
that  countrv,  from  the  numlw^r  of  names  of  tribes  and  towns 
with  which  he  furnishes  us,  as  well  jus  the  detaile«l  enumenition 
of  headlands,  islands,  &c.,  along  the  coiist.  This  part  of  his 
work  is  based,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  principilly  on  the  work  of 
Juba,  already  noticed,'  which  had  been  prepared  by  him  for 

*  ibid.  §  86.  j     *  Ibid.  §  88. 

'  See  Sir  B.  TemMnt's  Oqrloo.  vol.  t.  I    *  8m  Ghapter  XX.  p.  176. 
p.  597.  I 
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the  use  of  G.  Coear  the  grandson  of  Aogastos,  when  lie  wae 
preparing  for  an  expedition  into  that  country.  What  were  tbe 
materials  at  the  command  of  Juba  we  have  no  means  of  estima- 
ting :  bmt  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  his  original  work  been 
preserred  to  ns,  we  should  haye  deriTed  from  it  mneh  TalnaUe 
information.  But  in  the  abstraot  that  we  find  of  it  in  Pliny,  it 
has  been  as  usual  abridged  and  pared  down  till  it  presents  vm 
with  nothing  but  a  bare  list  of  names^  for  the  most  part  without 
any  attempt  at  geographical  order  or  sequence,  and  eren  this 
list  is  as  remarkable  for  its  omissions,  as  Ibsr  its  contents. 
While  we  find  a  long  catalogue  of  names  either  totally  obscure 
or  unknown,  or  of  which  we  are  only  aUe  |o  conjecture  the 
site  from  their  reappearance  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  we  re» 
mark  on  the  other  hand  that  names  well  known  before  the 
days  of  Pliny,  and — stranger  still — names  well  known  t<i  Pliny 
himself,  and  mentioned  by  him  in  other  passages,  are  wholly 
unnoticed  in  their  proper  gt'ogmphieiil  phiees.  Thus  the  im- 
jM)rtaut  promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  so  well  known 
as  the  eustomary  point  of  dt'parture  for  India,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  per ipl us  he  luus  given  of  the  eojusts  of  Arabia.  Nor  does 
ho  take  anv  notice  of  Cane,  which  he  has  himself  mentioned 
in  reference  to  the  trade  with  India,  as  the  principal  jK)rt  of 
the  frankincense-bearing  country.  In  the  sjimc  j)a8sage,  as  we 
have  seen,*  he  speaks  of  Muza  as  an  im|wrtAnt  emporium  of 
trade  within  the  straits,  and  of  the  towns  of  Sapphar  and  Save 
in  the  interior,  in  connexion  with  it.  All  these  notices  are 
fiilly  confirmed  by  the  Periplus  and  were  obviously  l>a8e<l  upon 
good  information.  But  no  mention  is  found  of  any  of  the 
three  names  in  his  geographical  description  of  this  part  of 
Arabia.  Nor  does  he  notice  the  port  of  Aden,  which  as  we 
learn  from  the  Periplus  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  trade  on  the  outer  coast  of  Arabia.* 

£yen  the  celebrated  promontory  forming  the  northern  pro- 
jection of  Arabia  at  the  entrsnce  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
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conspicnoTis  fmm  its  proximity  to  the  opposite  cotist  of  Car- 
mania  (the  Maeeta  of  Nearchus  and  Macte  of  Strabo),  is  removed 
from  its  proper  place  in  his  apparently  elaborate  description  of 
the  Arabian  coast,  and  is  disguised  under  the  name  of  "  the  pro- 
montory of  the  Naumacha^ans  just  as  he  incidentally  intRv 
duces  the  name  of  Cape  Syagnis,  in  stilting  the  distance  from 
it  of  the  Island  of  Dioscorides  (Socotora),  of  which  he  is  the 
first  to  furnish  us  with  any  definite  information.'  But  no 
notice  of  either  of  these  important  landmarks  in  the  geogiaphy 
of  Arabia  is  found  in  its  proper  place. 

§  12.  He  commenoes  his  per^UB  of  the  Arabian  coast, 
proceeding  trom  Charax  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Perstui  Gulf,  with  the  expression 
that  "  this  coast  had  first  been  explored  by  Epiphanes."  '  If 
these  words  refer,  as  is  most  pcobaUe,  to  Antiochns  Epiphanes, 
they  are  glaringly  &]ae,  so  £ur  as  refers  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
witliin  the  Peraian  Golf— this  part  of  the  coast-line  haying 
been  expkned  by  Greek  mmgaton  sent  out  lor  that  porpoae 
before  the  death  of  Alexander* — bat  it  is  possible  thi^  a 
special  voyage  lor  the  examination  of  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  may  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Syrian  king,  of  which 
we  have  no  other  notice,  and  that  the  details  furnished  us  by 
Pliny  may  have  been  derived  from  this  source.  Hut  fiom 
whatever  quarter  they  were  originally  drawn,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  extremely  confused  and  unintelligible  form  in 
which  they  arc  transmitted  to  us. 

His  enumeration  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  interior  seems 
to  Ix'  founded  on  Ix'tter  matt^rials,  and  while  it  is  delicicnt  (as 
usual)  in  the  necossjiry  geo<j^raphical  dat^i  tor  (h  tcrmining  their 
reliitive  position,  we  find,  besides  the  names  already  familiar  to 


•  "  Nauniachfoorum     promnntorintii  ' 
ooutraCuniuiuiiun  etii.  Diktat  i^uiui^ua- 
ginta  M.  P."  vi.  28,  §  152. 

'  Plin.  vi.  28,  §  153.  He  gives  the 
dUtance  at  280  Romau  (224  U.)  miles, 
a  V*  ry  cIomc  8p|)rr>xiinatioii  to  thetnth ; 
Mid  oaUs  it  oUm;"  m>  thai  ita  Dame 


'  mui't  Imve  Ufn  well  known  in  his  tinio, 
thougli  uut  luuud  in  any  earlier  author 
DOW  extant. 

•  "Nunc  a  Charace  dicfmuH  oram 
Epiphani  primum  exquisitjim.'  lb. 
§  147. 

•  See  Chapter  XIL  p.  461. 
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lis  from  EratOBthenes  and  Stnil»o,  siuh  iia  the  Minrrans, 
^aba-ans,  Chatnunotita^  Homcrita-,  iVc,  sovenil  others  wliich 
we  cither  find  eontiriiied  hy  I*toK*niy.  or  are  abh*  to  iik'iitity 
upon  other  grounds.^  He  alhnh's,  as  we  liave  alrwidy  seen,  to 
the  Arabian  expedition  of  /Elius  CJallus,  more  fully  related  by 
8tmbo,  but  in  a  manner  that  throws  no  additional  light  upon 
its  geogm[)hy.'  His  re]Mirt  however  of  the  general  result  of 
this  expedition  and  the  information  brought  back  by  the 
commander,  is  not  mthout  interest  "The  wandering  tribes 
(the  Bedouins)  subsisted  only  on  milk  and  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals:  the  others  pnxnued  wine,  like  the  Indians,  from 
palm-trees,  and  oil  from  sesjime.  The  most  numerous  tribes 
were  the  Homeritn  and  the  Minseans:  their  territory  was 
fertile  in  palm-trees  and  shrubs,  but  their  flocks  were  the 
pdndpal  source  of  their  riches.  The  Oerbani  and  Agneans 
were  distinguished  in  war,  but  most  of  all  the  ChatiamotitA : 
the  Oacrei  had  the  most  spacious  and  fertile  arable  lands :  the 
Sabsans  were  the  richest  in  their  forests  of  odoriferous  trees, 
their  mines  of  gold,  their  well-irrigated  lands,  and  the 
abundance  of  wax  and  honey."'  Pliny  adds,  as  a  general 
remark,  that  the  nations  of  Aialna  were  extremely  rich,  fiom 
their  attracting  the  wealth  both  of  the  Boman  and  Parthian 
empires  in  exchange  far  their  native  commodities,  while  they 
themselves  purehased  nothing  in  return.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  he,  in  common  with  most  other  ancient 
writers,  ap})lied  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix — restricted  in 
modern  usage  to  Yemen — in  a  sense  that  would  seem  to 
comjtreliend  almost  the  whole  peninsula:  while  he  employed 
that  of  Arabia  Deserta  only  for  the  sandy  desert  region 


'  AmoQx  these  10  the  name,  so  fa-  j  veudentibiu  quaa  e  man  aat  silns  ca- 
miliar  in  later  day>i  of  the  fianuseni,  |  pinnt,  nihil  inTioem  redimentibu.** 

which  h«'rv  occurs  for  the  first  tinip.  TIic  hitft  r  stntt  iih  iit  i>  "bviouslv  a 


«  vL  28,  §§  ItJO,  161.    See  Chapter 
note  F,  p.  205. 

•  Ibid.  §  161. 

*  Ibid.  §  162.  "  In  uniTcrsum  gentes 
ditiaonuD,  ut  apud  qnui  tnaxitna)  opes 
Bomanorum  Partharnmqae  sabsbfeant, 


fallacy:  we  learu  fruu  the  Periplns 
that  the  AraUaiui  imported  many 
orticlt  s  of  Alcxnixlrian  nnd  Eumpt-an 
produce  {Ftripius  Marit  ErythrKi^  §§ 
24, 28),  incfaidiqgeoni,  vine,  tbi,  ooraU 
Ac. 
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extending  tarn  Hie  head  of  the  Gntf  of  Snes  to  the  Fenian 
€hdf,  and  foming  in  a  certain  sense  the  isthmus  connectin^^ 
the  rest  of  Arabia  with  the  main  continent  of  Asia.  With 
these  vast  deserts  in  the  north  of  Ambia  geoprraphors  were 
necessarily  accpiainted,  fmiii  their  l)eing  traversed  by  caravans 
on  tlieir  way  from  Petra  to  (^larax  on  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
Gerrha  on  the  Persian  (iulf,  both  of  which  were  still  in  the 
days  of  PJiny  impf)rtant  cnijxiria  of  tnide.*  But  with  the  great 
tableland  of  tlu*  interior — still  so  imperfeetly  known  to  us, 
even  at  the  present  day — the  liomans  a])pear  to  have  been 
wholly  unacqiminted.  Their  knowledge  may  indeed  Ix^s  con- 
sidered as  prac^tically  limited  to  the  coast  districts  of  Hedjaz, 
Yemen,  and  Hadnunaat.  But  even  as  applied  to  theee 
comparatively  favoured  legioufl,  their  notions  of  the  lichneae 
and  fertility  of  Arabia  were  strangely  exaggerated. 

§  i:J.  With  regard  to  the  geograpliical  position,  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsnla,  Pliny's  ideas 
were  apparently  yery  imperfect,  but  they  are  so  obscorely 
indicated  as  to  leave  ns  in  great  doubt  what  they  really  were. 
In  one  passage  be  describes  it  correctly  enongh  as  extending 
between  the  two  seas,  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Peisian  Gulf,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Italy  was  placed  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Tyrrhenian  Seas;  and  as  haying  the  same  ceneral  direction 
with  that  country.  But  by  a  strange  oversight  he  adds  that  it 
resembled  it  also  in  size.*  Tet  he  himself  elsewhere  estimates 
its  dicnit  ftom  Ghaiax  round  to  the  head  of  the  .^ilanitic  Gulf 
(the  Gulf  of  Akahah)  at  4666  Boman  miles,  which  is  a 
tolerably  correct  approximation,  though  Juba  had  reduced  it  to 
less  than  4000  miles.  He  gives  us  no  estimate  of  its  length  or 
breadth,  but  says  that  its  broadest  part  sviLS  lu'tween  llerot)polis 
(at  the  head  of  the  Gidf  of  {Suez)  and  Charax,  near  the  mouth 


*  vi.  28.  §§  H4, 147.                       |  etinni  ojoli  partem  nulla  differentia 

•  Ibid,  §  143.      Ipw  TOTO  peninsula  j  gpectat." 

Ambiu  inter  duo  mnriiv,  Kuhrum  Pernt-  |  It  mar  h«  oooTOiiieni  (o  the  Kader  to 

oumqui!  procuiTens,  qtuHlain  nntura)  remfnd  nim  that  Ankbia  Ib  in  imlify  at 

artificio  ad  simiiitadiDeni  al^fif  iimgiii-  l<^>.*t  four  tini.  H  lus  l,ir;;r  :ls  Fraooe,  or 

tudinem  ItaluB  dfenmfufla,  lu  «andeui  •  eight  times  wt  hirge  as  Italy  I 
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of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  southern  jxirtion  of  Arabia  runs  out 
into  the  projecting  land  of  Oman,  though  he  was  of  course 
aware  tiiat  it  here  sent  out  a  great  piomontoiy  to  the  entiance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

§  14.  Concerning  the  Red  Sea  itself  and  its  western,  or,  as  it 
was  called  both  by  Greeks  and  Eomans,  the  Troglodytic,  coast, 
Pliny  had  of  course  abundant  means  of  information,  both  from 
the  earlier  writers  to  whom  we  have  already  refeoedt  socl^  » 
Agatharchides  and  Artemidorus,  and  ^m  the  more  recent 
peripU  of  Toyagen  to  the  Land  of  Spices  and  to  India.  He 
has  however  g^yen  us  comparatively  few  details.  But  he  has 
correctly  dirtiiigniahed  the  three  cities  of  the  name  of  Berenice^ 
which  it  appean  were  Mien  oonfoimded  together:  the  fiisi 
heing  the  weU-known  city  of  the  name^  to  iHiioh  led  tiie 
oreriand  loate  fam  Coptoa:  the  second,  which  he  distin- 
gaiahes  by  the  epithet  Paabhryso^  kmnm  also  as  Berenice  sd 
Sabas:  the  third,  which  he  terms  Berenice  Epideires,  fnm  its 
situation  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  or  promontory  called  Deire. 
This  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  headland  boonding  the 
Straits  or  nanowest  entiance  into  the  Bed  Sea,  which  he 
describes  as  only  seven  miles  across.*  In  connexion  with 
Ptolemals  Epitheras  he  notices  especially  the  astronomical 
observations  by  which  Eratosthenes  had  eonnectcHl  its  position 
witli  that  of  Meroij  and  Syene,  and  had  thus,  as  he  rhetorically 
phrases  it,  **  detected  the  secret  of  the  world."  *  But  the  most 
important  addition  that  he  makes  to  the  knowledge  of  this  jvirt 
of  the  ctiast  is  iiudiMilitedly  his  notice  of  Adulis,  which  wjis 
unknown  even  by  name  to  Strabo,  but  in  the  time  of  Pliny 


This  u  not  quite  ocNrrect ;  the  pro-  i  *  vi  29,  §  172.  Bea  izwaaiis  ex* 
 jilory  of  Deira  (now  caXkd  Bee  Bir)  <  empU  locumue  eslilflitKliB  imnMBHB, 

being  consitlcmMy  tn  tlic  south  of  tho     mundo  {hi  tifprthenfo,  cum  indubitata 


narrowest  part  of  tho  atntit,  which  is  ratiune  umbiuruui  Kratotithencs  mea- 
direoilT  opposite  to  Cape  Beb  el  Bomn  ieiT»  prodere  inde  ccepit.**  The 
Mandcl>;  out  as  tlxm  is  no  marked  sort  of  simpk' wonder  with  wiiirh  Pliny 
headland  on  thu  western  side,  except  .  regards  the  u^tronouucal  obsenratious  uf 
Deiro,  tho  eKpWlikitt  BMJ  periMi|ie  do  I  the  Greeks.  whercTer  bo  nfiw  to 
jutified.  '  ie  not » little  amnwi^. 
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hftd  become  the  most  im])ortaiit  emporium  on  the  coivst,  and  was 
the  phice  to  which  the  native  productions  of  the  interior — 
ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  hippopotamus  hides,  tortoise  shell,  and 
slaves — were  brought  down  lor  export.'  This  extensive  trade, 
which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus,*  but  of  which  no 
trace  is  found  in  earlier  writers,  arose  doubtless  from  the 
eBtabliahment  in  the  intoriof  of  a  comparatively  civilized  com- 
munity, of  which  Axuma  was  the  capital.  No  mention  of  that 
city  however  is  found  in  Pliny,  though  it  was  well  known  to 
the  author  of  the  Periplus. 

Of  the  coast  of  Africa  outside  the  StiaitB  of  Bab-el  ^fandeb 
his  knowledge  is  nngnlarly  meagre.  He  mentions  indeed  the 
Smns  Abalitea,  and  beyond  it  the  port  and  headland  of  Hos- 
aylnm,  which  was  the  principal  market  for  the  cinnamon 
that  was  brought  from  the  interior.'  Beyond  this  he  tells  ns 
some  writers  placed  a  town  called  Barioaaa.'  The  promon- 
tory of  Mossy lum  he  appears  to  haye  iegarded,~following  the 
anUiori^  of  Jnba,— as  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa,  from 
whence  the  coast  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west^  But 
he  has  no  mention  of  any  promontory  answering  to  Cape  Gnar- 
dafui — the  Southern  Horn  (Noti  Eeras)  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  the  Promontory  of  Spices  (Cape  Aromata)  of  the 
Periplus  and  Ptolemy :  while  no  trace  whatever  is  found  in 
his  work  of  that  greatly  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
nearly  contemporary  Periplus.' 


•  Ibid.  §  178. 

>  Perivltu  MaH$  Entkt,  ff 

«  Plin.  vi.  29,  f  174. 
'    Aliqui  uanai  Aathiopia  oppidum 
vltm  ponunl  in  Uttora  Bartan,*  1 175. 

No  raoh  name  is  found  in  any  other 
writer  in  ooDnection  with  Ethiopia  or 
Africa,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  suspect 
that  the  place  really  nfLrrLd  to  is  the 
oelebrutcd  city  of  the  name  in  India, 
ttie  name  of  which  might  well  have 
been  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
trade  of  these  regions,  in  a  manner  that 
Plin  J  miaimdaniood,  m  m  to  pinoe  the 


city  itself  in  Ethiopia.  W*  have  seen 
that  he  hat  no  notlee  of  the  Indian 

Barygnza  in  its  proper  place. 

*  "A  Mofli^lico  promontorio  Atlan« 
tioum  mare  indpere  vult  Jnba,  pneter 
Blauretaniiifl  BUas  Gades  oaqoe  oavi- 
gaudum  Coro."  lb.  §  175. 

Even  Ptolemy  aaigna  to  this  pro- 
montory a  far  more  prominent  poation 
than  it  is  really  entitled  to  claim. 

*  The  passage  just  cited  from  Jnhn 
shows  dearly  horn  little  notion  he  poe> 
aened  of  the  vait  extenfion  of  Africa 
towuda  the  nath. 
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§  15.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Africa  generally  he  was 
little  in  advance  of  his  predecessors  :  but  wo  are  inck- hted  to 
him  in  this  part  of  his  work  for  having  preserved  to  iis  several 
records  of  great  interest, — the  account  of  tlu'  explomtion  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile  by  the  officers  sent 
out  by  Nero  ;  and  that  of  the  campaign  of  rornelius  Balbus 
against  the  Garamantes.  Both  these  expeditions  and  their 
geographical  results  have  been  already  discussed.  No  further 
attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  Pliny  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior :  the  real  heart  of  the  great  conti- 
nent was  still  nnapproached,  and  neither  Greek  nor  Boman 
writers  appear  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  great 
extent  of  fertile  and  populous  oonntry  that  lay  beyond  the 
broad  desert  barrier  of  the  Sahara.  Indeed^  according  to  the 
theory  uniyerBaUy  leoeiyed  among  them,  these  regions  were 
iminhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat. 

Unfortunately  the  really  valuable  materials  just  referred  to, 
are  mixed  up  by  PJiny,  with  his  usual  want  of  critical  dis- 
cernment, with  a  mere  farrago  of  miscellaneous  infonnation, 
compiled  from  a  number  of  different  authors,  most  of  whom 
are  otherwise  unknown:*  and  the  result  is  a  confused  mass  of 
statements,  out  of  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
extract  any  consistent  or  intelligible  conclusions.^  It  se^ns 
clear  that  the  geography  of  the  remote  regions  of  Ethiopia, 
and  the  ncighbourlKtod  of  the  Upper  Nile,  was  a  favourite 
suhjfct,  as  might  well  In-  conceived,  with  tlie  Greek  writers  of 
Alexaiitlria :  and  that  manv  of  these  had  collected  a  number 
of  liearsity  reports  and  vague  rumours  which  there  were  no 
means  of  sifting  or  examining.  As  far  as  Meroe  and  its 
neighbourhood  they  had  full  and  s^itisfactory  information ; 

•  St>e  Chapter  XX.  p.  184  and  Chap-  ,  luntinu.*'    lie  had  undoubtcdlT  ample 

tor  XXIII.  p.  347.  {  materials  at  his  command,  but  mm 

'  Mr.  Cijolt  y  Ptnh  my  awi  (h>  Xih\  p.  wholly  destitute  of  either  the  judpenirnt 

17)  justly  reiuarkson  tiiiapiiirt  of  I'liny's  or  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  &ift  or 

tnitK  thftt  "thedcfloleiioy<if  his  |^•nenil  I  arnmu'e  them;  mod  the  oomwciupnee  ia 

views  is  rendered  more  remarkable  by  I  that  ho  has  presented  thetn  to  tis  in  a 

the  oontrMt  with  his  abundant  infor-  I  fonn  that  rendoni  them  wholly  useless. 
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but  beyond  that  all  was  vaguo  and  uncertain.  The  fluctuating 
character  of  the  names  in  barbarous  countries  is  a  fact  too 
familiar  to  the  modern  geof^rapher  for  us  to  wonder  at  the 
almost  totiil  discrepancy  of  his  authorities  in  this  respect.** 

It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  few  points  whirli  he  treats  as 
"  cj:enorally  agreed  upon  "  is  the  utterly  erroneuus  conclusion 
that  the  southern  ocean  lay  at  a  distance  of  625  Roman 
miles  (i.e.  5000  stadia)  to  the  south  of  Meroe."  Such  a  state- 
ment could  be  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  asBiimption : 
yet  it  seems  to  have  come  to  be  reoognized  as  an  undoubted 
geographical  fact,  like  the  configuration  giyen  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  to  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Asia.  But  in 
this  instance  the  error  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  is  almost 
certain  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  eastern  shores  of  Aftica 
had  been  alxeady  ezpkaed  beyond  the  assomed  latitude^ 
though,  as  we  haye  seen,  he  neglected  to  aYail  himself  of  the 
new  information  thus  laid  open  to  him. 

§  16.  It  Is  clear  that  Pliny  accepted  the  oondnsion  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  had  been  generally  adopted  by  snbse- 
qnent  writers  (including  Juba,  whom  Pliny  principally  fol- 
lowed), with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  tiie  coast  of  Africa 
trended  away  from  its  eastern  extremity  (op}K)8ite  to  Arabia) 
towards  the  Western  Ocean  and  the  coast  of  Mauretauia.  He 
thus  (It 'Scribes  Ethiopia — including  under  that  appellation  all 
the  southern  portions  of  the  African  continent — tis  extending 
from  the  south-east  towards  the  south-west :  *  a  strange  mode 
of  expression,  but  which  can  bear  no  other  signification  than 
that  above  referred  to.  But  here  he  had  of  course  no  materials 


•  Bee  Note    p.  440. 

•  "  In  totnrn  nntera  nb  orranr)  nd 
Meroun  dcxxv  M.  P.  esse  iiU4  r  uuctore* 
fete  oonvenit,"  vi.  30,  §  196.  Thia 
vifw  may  bo  consideml  as  originating 
witli  Erutobtlieucrf,  who  hod  drawn  hLa 
first  piu-allel  of  latitude  through  the 
land  of  tho  SembritiB,  and  the  K^ionof 
Cinnamon,  at  8400  stadia  sonfli  of 
Mcr.Hi  (Chapter  XVI.  p.  C3H).  IIo 
mami  of  coune  have  conceived  tho 


I  Southi-m  Omin  as  nometDhat  farther  io 
the  south,  hut  there  ia  no  stjitement 
iu  the  extant  reuiaius  of  hid  works,  us 
to  the  distiUK-e  at  which  he  fixed  it. 
Strabo,  as  we  haTe  aoen,  placed  it  con- 
jecturally  about  4000  ftedin  south  of 
Mcroe.   (See  Chapter  XXII.  p.  328.) 

'  "Sita  cet  .Sthkmia  ob  orieate  hi- 
benwadoooiijbDleiiimbeniitin.*'  Tiao, 
J 197. 
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at  his  command,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  western  coast, 
approaching  Mauretania,  where  he  might  have  availed  himself 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  Hanno,  as  well  as  the  later 
observations  of  Polybius,  his  description  becomes  a  mass  of 
inextricable  confusion.  It  is  clear  that  he  liad  never  seen  the 
original  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,^  and  throws  doubt 
even  upon  the  historical  fact  of  his  having  founded  Cartha- 
ginian settlements  upon  this  coasts  while  he  picks  ap  at  second 
hand  some  of  the  detached  ciicnmstances  of  a  marvellous  cha- 
racter, such  as  the  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  burning 
with  perpetual  fire,  the  river  Bambotos  swanning  with  croco- 
diles, and  the  islands  of  the  Qorgons,  from  whence  Hanno  had 
bfonght  home  the  haiiy  skins  of  two  of  the  women.*  But  it 
wonld  haye  been  utterly  impossible,  had  not  the  original 
nanatiTe  been  preserred,  to  haye  identified  any  of  these 
localities,  or  arrived  at  any  souid  condnsion  oonoeniing  the 
geographical  resolts  of  this  memoiable  expedition. 

Almost  equally  unsatisfactory  is  his  treatment  of  the  Toyage 
undertaken  by  Poly  bins  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  after 
the  fidl  of  Carthage :  a  doonment  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  of  the  highest  value  to  us,  had  it  been  preserved 
in  an  original  or  authentic  form,  but  from  which,  in  the 
condensed  summary  that  Pliny  has  transmitted  to  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  any  definite  geograp]jieal  information  * 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  extracts 
from  Statius  Sebosus  and  .Tuba  concerning  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  as  well  as  for  his  account  (imperfect  as  it  is)  of  the 
march  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  across  the  Atlas.  Both  of  these 
are  real  contributions  to  our  geographical  knowledge.* 

§  17.  Of  the  north  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  Pliny's  knowledge  was 
undoubtedly  more  complete  than  that  of  any  preceding  geo- 

•  See  on  thit  point,  Chapter  VIU.  i  mined.  See  Chapter  XVIL,  Note  B. 
B. 8S8.  •See Chapter  XX.  pp.  173, 178, tad 

«  vi.  31,  §  200.  Chapter  XXIIL  p.  8i9. 

*  This  Bcoouut  has  boc-D  already  cxa-  i 
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grapher.  He  here  onjoyofl  the  adyanta^e  of  following  Jubo, 
who  from  hia  position  nutimilly  iK)ssess('(l  exceptional  means  of 
information  :  while  the  whole  of  these  provinces  had  lieon  in 
his  time  brought  under  the  direct  administration  of  Konio,  and 
were  Iweoming  gradually  pervaded  by  Roman  civilization. 
The  foundation  ol'  numerous  colonics  alontr  the  coast  was  (me 
of  the  most  eflectivt;  means  of  intrcxhiciug  this  imj)rovi  d  cul- 
ture. In  the  case  of  Mauretimia  these  (•()l(»nies  were  not  limited 
to  tiie  Mediterranean  coiist,  but  three  of  them,  Tingis,  Zilis, 
and  Lixus  wen;  established  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  shore : 
while  two  others,  Babba  and  Banasa,  were  founde*!  in  the  in- 
terior, but  on  the  western  slojies  of  Blount  Atlas.  Beyond 
Idxiis  (the  modem  £1  Araich),  at  a  distance  of  120  lioman 
miles,  was  a  town  called  Sala  (the  modem  Bailee,  long  cele- 
brated as  a  resort  of  pirates)  whidi  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  outpost  of  Roman  civilization  in  this  direction,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  bordering  on  the  untrodden  desert,  and 
infested  by  herds  of  elephants,  but  still  more  by  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  whom  he  calls  Autololes.*  Beyond  this,  all 
appears  to  have  been  vagne  and  uncertain.  He  adds  however, 
on  the  authority  of  native  informants  (doubtless  collected  by 
Juba),  that  150  miles  ham  Sala  was  a  river  called  Asana» 
having  a  good  port  at  its  mouth;  beyond  that  was  another 
river  called  Fut,  and  from  thence  200  miles  to  Dyris,  the 
native  name  for  Mount  Atlas.  Here  the  distances  are  over- 
stated: but  in  other  respects  the  account  is  tmstworthy  and 
leads  us  distinctly  to  the  point  where  the  great  chain  of  Atlas 
descends  to  the  sea  at  Cape  Ghir,  (the  promontory  of  Hercules 
of  Ptolemy)  the  name  of  which  perhaps  rutaina  a  trace  of  the 
native  appellation  of  tlie  range. 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  province  itself, 
and  especially  to  Mount  Atlas,  Pliny  complains  that  the  most 


*  Oppidum  Sala  ejudem  nominis 
fluvio  iuipositum,  jam  wditinlinilms 
yiciniim,  elopUantnrumque  grvgibiui 
infestum,  mulio  tamcn  oiagis  Antokliiin 
genu."  V.  1,  I  5.  8al»  «lw»jt 

VOL.  II. 


tfmied  to  be  the  lait  loini  in  tbeBonMi 

province  ;  (hon^h  we  find  in  thf  Itine- 
rn  ries  a  mere  outpo«t  (exploratio)  callad 
Mcrcorius,  16  M.  r.  ftnrtiiir  ■oaCh 

2  W 
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fiJniloiis  and  oontiBdictory  aooounte  wave  still  enneat  in  his 
day ;  a  ciiciiiiistaiioe  fbr  wbich  he  Uames  the  caielcsBnooB  and 
want  of  curiosity  of  the  Boman  anthorities,  who  piefened 
inyentiDg  falsehoods  to  investigating  the  tnith.'  Yet  the 
forests  were  already  explored  in  quest  of  ivory  and  of  the 
beautiful  wood  called  citrus,  so  much  valued  by  the  Romans 
for  tables  while  the  rucks  on  the  ticashore  were  diligently 
ninsiu  kt'd  for  purple.* 

§  18.  With  the  northern  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean, 
Maurt'tunia,  Numidia,  aii<l  Africa  pr()j>erly  so  called — or  rather 
thi!  j)i(ivince  to  which  that  name  was  officitUIy  restricted — 
Pliny  was  of  course  well  acquainted,  and  he  has  given  us,  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  other  settle<l  pntvinces  of  the 
Iloman  Empire,  a  tolerably  full  paraplus  or  description  of  the 
sea  coast,  its  headlands  and  rivers,  as  well  as  the  towns  along 
its  line,  but  this  is  followed  as  usual  by  a  long  list  of  the  towns 
in  the  interior  of  each  province,  in  alphabetical  onler,  so  as  to 
afford  no  dne  to  their  position.  His  acoonnt  of  the  Cyrenaica 
also  is  clear  and  distinct,  but  his  description  of  the  two  Syrtes 
and  the  intermediate  region  is  singularly  confused,  and  would 
in  &et^  if  it  stood  alone,  be  utterly  unintelligible.  It  is  much 
less  smprising  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
tribes  <rf  the  interior,  which  had  been  in  all  ages  very  iniper-> 
liBetly  known;  bat  coosideiing  the  light  that  had  been  recently 
thzown  npon  this  snljeet  by  the  expeditions  of  Saetonina 


' "  Qainque8uni,utdixiuiuii,  RomaiuB 
eoloDi«  in  m  piofiiicin,  {>erviiiiiiqiie 
famss  vidcri  potest ;  sed  id  j'hTunique 
fallaeiMMiiniun  experimento  deprcheu- 
ditor,  quia  dignitates,  cam  indagure 
Tera  pi^^^at,  ignorantin  pudore  mentiri 
non  pigct,  huud  alio  fidei  proniore 
lapsu  quam  ubi  falM  ni  gmTia  mtoe 
eMlrtit"     1.  §  2.   

A  remarkable  ptujisage,  wMdi  Mrm 
to  explain  the  little  progreffl  made  in 
■mma  geographical  knowledge  under 
tlie  tUmuk  Bmi^  The  expedition 
of  Suctnniui*  Piiuliniii;,  iiln  a«ly  rpfcrrwl 
to,  ooautituted  an  exception ;  but  that  j 


also  was  probably  undertaken  with  a 
military  rather  than  a  Bcieotillo  olyect. 

*  Of  thiit  Pliny  speaks  more  folly 
ebewhero  (xiii.  15,  §§  91-102X  and 
relate*  detaiU  of  the  almost  (abnluoi 
prices  given  for  tables  of  this  kind  ;  an 
extravagant  passion  which  he  adds  was 
carried  by  the  Komnns  of  his  day  to  aa 
"inaanity  "  equid  to  that  of  tbe  Jtomaa 
bdiea  for  pearls. 

•  The    Maurvliinian    vt  G«?tuliau 
purple "  was  probably  that  derived 

from  tiie  Iksben  called  onM.  vfakh  k 
extensively  nwxl  in  dyeing.  BMOtMOlar 
I  XX.  Note'E.  p.  203. 
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Fanlunui  and  Gornelins  Balbus,  it  jb  certainly  strange  to  find 
thai  the  ideas  of  Pliny  with  regard  to  this  part  of  Africa  were 

not  more  clear  and  satisfactory.  lie  was  acquainted  indeed 
with  the  name  of  Phazania,  corresponding  to  the  modern 
Fezzan,  bnt  does  not  indicate  its  connexion  with  the  Gara- 
mantes  (whom  he  names  separately),  and  appears  to  have 
placed  it  between  the  Craramantes  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  regarding  Cy damns  (Ghadamis)  as  its 
CApital.^  At  the  same  time  he  describes  Augila,  the  jnjsition 
of  which  was  so  well  known  to  the  Greek  geograph^-rs,  in  a 
manner  very  confused  and  unintelligible.  We  are  however 
indebted  to  him  for  having  preserve<i  to  us  the  particulars 
alieady  referred  to  of  the  expedition  of  Comeliug  Balbus 
against  the  Garamantes:  an  event  of  the  highest  geogiaphical 
interest. 

§  19.  But  obscure  as  were  the  ideas  of  Pliny  concerning  the 
interior  of  AMca,  this  part  of  his  work  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion as  containing  the  first  distinct  notice  of  the  great  riyer 
that  has  attracted  ao  much  attention  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  the  Niger.  For  this  information  he  was  donbdeas 
indebted  to  Juba,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  strange  theory 
that  he  had  fiamed  with  leiBpect  to  the  origin  and  course  of 
the  Nile»  had  Introduced  this  river  as  one  of  its  component 
parts.'  In  another  passage  Pliny  speaks  of  G«tulia  as  ex- 
tending "to  the  river  Nigris,  which  separates  Africa  from 
.^(thiopia."*  And  again,  after  enumerating  among  the  Ethio- 
pian nations  of  the  interior^  ''the  NigritSB,  so  called  from  the 
river  already  mentioned,*'  he  adds,  "the  river  Nigris  has  the 


'  V.  5,  §  35. 

«  Bee  Chapter  XX.  p.  175. 

*  T.  4,  §  no.  **Et  tota  Gtetulia  ad 
flumon  Nii^riu,  qui  Afriflin  ab  Ethi- 
opia dirimit." 

*  Thetie  )ie  enumerates  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  first,  the  E^^tian  Libyans, 
then  the  White  Ethiopians  (Leuce- 
thiopes).  Above  them  the  Ethiopian 
n^iaoa,  the  Nigiit»  from  the  river 


already  mentioned,  the  Gymnetes  Pba- 
rasii,  and  then  the  Perorsi  who  adjoined 
the  Ocean  on  the  confines  of  Mauretania 
(vi.  8.  §  43).  Of  these  the  Phaniaii 
and  Nigritso  were  already  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  who  seems  to  have  placed 
them  south  of  the  Great  Desert  (see 
Chapter  XXII.  p.  331).  The  Ferorsi 
were  apparently  scattered  along  tile 
1  west  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

2  F  2 


« 
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samo  nature  as  tho  NiU^ :  it  ])ro<Iucos  reeds  and  papynis,  and 
the  same  kinds  of  aiiiiiuils,  and  it  becomes  swollen  at  the  s^ime 
period."*  As  thoro  is  no  river  to  the  north  ol'  the  (ireat  Desert 
to  which  tht'sc  characters  can  possibly  be  applied,  it  seems 
certain  that  they  must  reiVr  to  the  p^reat  river  of  Central 
Africii,  the  Joliba  or  (^norra,  known  to  modern  <^('o<j:raphers 
as  the  Niger,  some  notice  of  which  may  have  bcm  carried 
by  luitive  caravans  across  the  desert  to  Mauretania.*^  Ihit,  jvs 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  these  vague  reports  aftorded  no 
detinite  idea  of  its  geographical  {position,  and  Pliny  at  least 
was  evidently  quite  unaware  of  the  vast  extent  of  desert  which 
separated  it  from  the  land  of  the  Gaetulians. 

§  20.  On  the  much  controverted  question  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  Pliny  contents  himself  with  giving  "  the  result  of  the 
inquiries"  of  king  Juba  in  the  form  of  the  ekiboiate,  but 
utterly  uufounde<l,  theory  which  has  already  been  examined^ 
With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  through  Ethiopia, 
he  supposed  it  to  be  first  called  Astapus,  where  it  was  first 
known  in  the  interior  above  Meroe,  while  he  gave  the  names  of 
Astobores  and  Astosapes  to  the  two  arms  that  encircled  the 
great  island  of  that  name.'  He  was  evidently  misled  (as  was 
Ptolemy  alter  him)  by  the  name  of  island'*  given  to  the 
district  of  Meroe  by  the  Alexandrian  geographers,  into  sap- 
podng  it  to  have  been  really  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  Kile,  instead  of  being,  as  Eiatosthenes  rightly 
conceived  it,  merely  a  peninsular  tract  between  the  Nile  itself 
aud  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 


*  We  hvn  seen  tbat  elrMuly  fn  Oie 

time  of  Slm1)fi  such  onravaiir-  nr.  ft^ion- 
croued  the  deiert  (iStrabo,  I,  c.\ 
maa  doabtlew  fhie  inleraonne  would 
have  inrrraNfHl  Maurctania  ami  Nu- 
midia  boo^ime  more  settled  ami  civiiizeU. 
Boi  in  tho  absence  of  camels  all  raoh 
communication  must  alwajHi  bftve  booo 
uncertttiii  and  difficult. 
'  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  174. 

•  J.  10,  f  68.    la  ngud  to  than 


names  FUny  tells  us,  first,  tiiat  Aslapoa 
means  in  fhe  Ethiopian  lau^unire  "  the 
wator  flriwin<r  from  (\arkw-&-  '  (;iijuam 
e  tenebris  profluentem);"  then,  that 
Afltobwee  means  **a  Imaieh  of  the 
water  coming  fn>m  djirknt'sa"  (ramus 
I  aqn»  o  t^^nebris  pruduentis),  while 
I  ilstosspes  adds  the  sense  of  its  being  a 
lateral  or  side  Btroam  (quod  lateris  fiip^- 
nificationem  adjioit;  but  the  reading 
laterU  and  the  sense  is  doohtftU). 
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His  deMriptum  of  Egypt  is  singularly  meagre  and  jejune, 
presenting  a  striking  oontiast  to  that  of  Strabo :  and  though 
his  onnmeration  of  the  Names,  which  has  the  air  of  being 
deriyed  from  an  ofScial  source,  is  of  value  to  the  topographer, 
it  is  as  usual  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  geographical  arrange- 
ment, and  ho  has  wholly  failed  to  give  auy  geographical 
picture  of  the  country,  easy  as  it  was  to  have  done  so  in  a 
region  of  so  ])eculiar  a  natural  confonnation.    He  has  however 
introduced  s<mie  interesting  pirticulars  with  regard  to  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  its  eftects  on  the  surrounding 
country,  according  to  the  height  it  attained  in  dift'crent  years.* 
§  21.  IMinv  concludes  his  elalxirate  review  of  the  geugraj)hy 
of  the  world  with  a  statement  of  the  ni(nisurementHi  of  the 
different  seas  and  continents  according  to  various  authorities, 
especially  Polyhius,  Artemidorus,  and  Agrippa :  and  sums  up 
the  whole  by  the  conclusion — rather  startling  to  modem 
readers — that  £uro|>o  is  nearly  half  as  big  again  as  Asia,  and 
considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Africa.    If  the  three 
continents  are  taken  together,  he  adds,  it  will  appear  that 
Europe  is  a  little  more  than  -f  +  4      4-|ths)  of  the  whole ; 
while  Asia  contains  4-  +  -r^-  (or  -^ths),  not  quite  a  third ;  and 
Africa  i  +      (oi  Hths),  very  little  more  than  a  fifth!^ 
Strange  as  these  statements  sound  to  us,  who  are  familiar  witii 
the  vast  extent  of  Asia  and  Africa,  beyond  the  limits  known  to 
ancient  geognqphers,  they  are  at  the  same  time  utterly  at 
yariance  with  the  conclusions  arrired  at  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Strsbo,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  comprehend  by  what  process  Fliny 
was  led  to  adopt  so  erroneous  a  result. 

Lastly,  in  order,  as  he  tells  us,  to  leave  out  nothing  that 
can  contribute  to  the  dear  understanding  of  his  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  give  what  he  terms  '*an  exquisitely  subtle  dis- 


*  9,  §§  57,  58.  I  Quod  si  miflceanttir  omnefl  Bumma, 

•  vi.  y:!,  §  210.  "Apparet  ergo  liquido  paU'bit,  Europam  totiu8  tcrriB 
Europam  Daulo  minus  dimidia  Aain  tertium  case  partem  et  octavam  jtaulo 
parte  majoieiii  eese  quara  Aaiain.  ampliua,  AsiuD  mo  qnartein  «t  qnv 
>^ii<1em  altero  tanto  et  K'xtsi  piirte  taindecimuni,  Africoni  aoleDl  quintain 
Africffi,  ampliorem   quam   Aihcam.  et  iiuupcr  aezageBimam.** 
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CO  very  of  Ci  ret'k  science,"  in  the  circles  or  panllels  of  latitude 
drawn  alone:  the  surtace  of  the  world,  with  the  refrions  or 
localities  through  which  they  passed.  He  adds  in  eiich 
instance  the  pn^portion  of  the  gnomon  of  the  sundial  to  its 
shadow,  anil  thf  length  of  the  longest  or  solstitial  day.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  done  by  Hipparchus,  who 
was  followed  by  Stralx),  and  doubtless  by  many  other  Greek 
geographers.  But  in  attempting  to  enumerate  the  geogra- 
phiml  points  through  which  these  circles  would  ptss,  Pliny 
has  fallen  into  such  stiange  and  unaccountable  errors,  that  the 
table  he  givee  ns,  far  from  contributing  to  a  clear  under- 
irtMnliiig  of  the  oonntries  which  he  has  already  des(Tibe<l,  would 
only  tend  to  throw  them  into  inextricable  confusion.'  It  is 
dear  from  this  passage,  as  from  sereial  others,  that  he  himself 
liad  not  mastered  the  ray  elements  of  mathematical  geo- 
graphy, and  had  no  clear  oonceptioii  whateTer  of  the  meaning 
of  what  he  was  lepoiting.  Bot  as  he  pvofesses  to  deriTO  the 
idiole  statement  from  Greek  antlioritiei^  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  how  he  coold  have  wandered  so  widely  from  all  the 
oondnsions  genenJly  reoeived  among  them,  and  prodnoed  a 
list  ss  mndi  at  Tarianoe  with  the  systems  of  Emtosthenes  or 
Hipparchos^  as  it  is  with  geographicsl  trath. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  409. 
Bouaam  ov  thb  tiobib. 

The  Tigris  may  bo  considered  as  having  two,  or  rather  three, 
prmoipal  souroes,  forming  distmot  arms,  all  oontaining  a  large 
fnaatily  of  nmtor.  Of  iheie,  the  wwtem  aim,  luaally  oonndered 
al  the  preaent  daj  as  the  main  atream,  whioh  is  that  flowing  by 
Biarbekir,  takes  its  tise  in  a  small  Uke  or  pool,  abont  50  G*  miles 
K.W.  of  that  city,  and  not  more  than  5  from  the  Eaphiates  at 
Telek.  Singularly  enough  this  arm  of  the  riyer  i^^pears  to  have 
been  ignoied  in  aaoient  times,  and  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  geographer. 

About  45  miles  below  Diarbekir,  this  river  is  joined  by  an 
afiSuent,  tho  Batman  Su,  having  nearly  as  large  a  body  of  water 
as  itself,  whioh  flows  from  north  to  south,  and  has  its  sources  in 
the  range  called  by  the  ancients  Niphates.  Again,  about  35  miles 
lower  down,  the  united  streams  receive  an  important  accession  from 
the  north  in  the  rim  now  known  as  the  Sfirt  Sn,  or  river  of  Sort, 
whioh  is  itself  fbvmed  by  two  oonsideraUe  riven,  Ihe  one  desoendiDg 
from  Bitlis  in  the  nsighboarhood  of  Lske  Yen,  the  other  oslled  the 
Bohtan  Tohai,  baring  its  soozoes  fiur  away  to  the  east  This  last 
fiver,  which  is  probably  €m  Centrites  of  Xenophon,  was  not 
regsided  by  the  ancients  as  an  arm  of  the  Tigris,  but  this  name 
may  reiy  probably  have  been  given  to  the  river  of  Bitlis^  whioh 
has  its  sources  n^tr  enough  to  the  Lake  of  ^' an  to  afford  some  colour 
for  the  popular  notion  that  it  derived  its  waters  from  thence. 
Other  writers  however  contend  that  the  river  which  joins  the 
Tigris  at  Zeiwah,  the  Batman  Su,  has  the  better  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Tigris  of  the  ancients,  and  it  is  difdcult  to  decide 
between  them. 

The  sources  of  the  Bohtan  Ohai,  whiok  is  vndoabtedly  entitled 
to  rank  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Tigris,  have  been  for  the  first 
time  e^kvedin  qnite  reoent  times  by  Mr*  Tsylor,  who  firand  that 
its  principal  source,  the  Mdx  Sn,  issoes  from  a  cave  at  the  Ibot  of 
the  moontaitt  of  Aghovar,  which  is  sepaxated  from  the  Lake  of  Van 
by  only  abont  80  miles  of  moontainons  country :  a  circumstance 
whioh,  ss  he  observes,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  enter- 
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tdiued  h}'  Strabo  a8  well  as  Pliny«  of  the  Tigria  deriving  its  waters 
from  ib^  Like,  (See  Mr.  Taylor's  paper  in  the  JUmmal  of  the  Q«ih 
ffraphiad  Soculf,  toL  zzzt.  49.) 


NOTE  B»  p.  431. 

WBITEBS  ON  ETHIOFU. 

Anumg  the  enthori  thus  oited«  the  most  importont  is  Bion,  m 
aatiTe  of  Soli  in  Gilina.  who  is  notioed  also  by  Diegenes  LsertiM 
(iv.  58)  luiTing  written  •  work  on  Ethiepie  (Atftomm^X  end  is 
oited  in  one  peseege  hy  Athenans  (ziiL  p.  5()6,  o).   His  date  is 

wholly  unknown;  but  he  appears  from  Pliny  to  have  given  a 
number  of  minnte  toix)graphicMU.  details  oonoeming  the  vtdiey  of 
the  Nile  as  far  as  ]^leroe. 

Aristocrcon,  referred  to  in  the  same  pns.sigo(  vi.  §  183),  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  len;j;th  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  in  Egj^t  (v.  9, 
§  59),  is  evidently  the  same  quoted  at  second  hand  by  yKlian  (Hint. 
Anim,  vii.  40)  for  a  fabulous  story  conoemiDg  Ethiopia ;  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him. 

BasUis,  associated  with  the  preoeding  by  Fliny  (I.  c),  but  not 
again  dted  as  an  authority,  is  notioed  by  Agathaiehides  (|  64) 
among  the  writers  who  had  treated  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
world,  and  mnst  therefore  have  been  earlier  than  that  author.  Hie 
appears  to  have  also  written  a  work  on  India,  whioh  is  quoted  bj 
Athenwns  (ix.  p.  390  b). 

Two  other  authors,  cited  by  Pliny  as  authorities,  had  the  great 
advantage  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities  :  Dalion,  as  ho 
tell«  ns,  liaving  ascended  the  Nile  far  ahovo  Meroe  (Dalion  ultra 
Meroen  lunge  hubvtrius,  vi.  §  183):  he  ajtpears  to  have  been 
of  an  earlier  period  tiiau  tho  two  prece<ling.  The  otlier,  whom  he 
oalls  Simonides  minor,  had  actually  resided  for  five  years  at  Meroe 
while  engaged  on  his'  work  on  Ethiopia  (/.  c).  Unfortunately 
Fliny  does  not  indicate  the  partioolar  information  he  derived  from 
these  authorities ;  and  has  undoubtedly  mixed  up  the  statemenli  of 
diffBorent  writers,  without  aiqr  attempt  to  reoonoile  or  explain 
Uke  diaorepandes  between  them. 
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NOTE  G,  p.  4da 

flint's  account  of  the  climata. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pliny  here  refers  to  the  cUmata  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  hy  Ptolemy  and  later  geo- 
graphers, as  signifying  the  portions  or  segments  of  the  world 
included  between  two  parallels  of  latitude  marked  by  the  successive 
steps  in  the  astronomical  changes  of  the  day  and  night,  &c.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  he  himself  calls  them  "  segmenta  mnndi and 
that  he  desoribee  them  as  **  eontaiiiing "  or  indnding  whole 
oountries  and  regions.  At  the  same  tame  he  not  only  oidls  them 
**eiroles"  or  "parallels" (qnn  nostri  drcnlos  appellaTere^  Grnoi 
pcutdlelos,  §  211),  expressions  that  oonld  hardly  apply  to  anything 
but  the  parallels  that  bounded  them;  but  he  gives  for  each  circle 
the  definite  relations  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  and  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  which  of  course  can  refer  only  to  the  definite 
circles  that  limit  each  ^eirinent.  It  seems  certain  that  throughout 
this  passage  Pliny  li;is  conronnded  the  two  things  :  the  segments  of 
the  earth's  surface  interei  pted  between  two  such  parallel  circles, 
and  the  circles  themselves.  It  is  these  last  which  are  given  us  by 
Strabo  from  Ilipparchus,  aud  which  that  geographer  has  correctly 
designated  (according  to  his  ideas)  by  the  several  points  through 
which  they  aotnally  pass.  But  Pliny,  by  oonfonnding  these 
parallels  of  latitude  with  the  extensive  spaces  inolnded  between 
them,  has  thrown  the  whole  subject  into  confusion. 
*  But  after  making  full  allowance  for  this  disturbing  cause,  there 
still  remains  an  amount  of  error  in  his  statements  for  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  account.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  very  first  segment 
which  he  describes  in  detail,  ho  includes  in  it  as  approximately 
parallel  with  Alexandria  and  Lower  Kgypt,  liahyhmia,  Gcdrosia, 
Carmauia,  Persia,  Parthyene  (!),  Aria(!j,  and  the  southern  coast  of 
India.  But  even  in  the  much  better  known  regions  on  the  Medi- 
terranean he  describes  tlio  second  circle  as  including  Cyprus, 
Crete,  and  Lilyba3um  in  Sicily,  while  he  places  Syracuse,  Cutaua, 
and  **  the  middle  of  Sicily"  in  the  third  section,  and  the  north  of 
Sicily  in  the  fourth,  while  Locri  and  Bhegium  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Sidlian  Strait  are  transferred  to  the  fifth  seotion.  Tkmo 
last  mistakes  we  are  wholly  unable  to  account  fi>r.  But  in  some 
instances  he  was  evidently  misled  by  Hipparchus,  or  rather  by  a 
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mifioonoeption  of  the  stAtoments  of  that  author ;  with  which  he 
appears,  as  ib  so  often  the  case  in  his  work,  to  have  mixed  up  others 
derived  from  difftrant  ■oaroei  without  any  attempt  to  didangiiiah 
thflDi* 

After  qvotiBg  tbeae  oondiMioiia  of  andeiit  Gieek  anUuffiB  (aiiti- 
qnonun  eiaota),  lie  adds  that  the  moet  dfligeut  veoeot  writaia  had 
added  to  these  throe  other  s^mcDts ;  the  one  extending  firom  tiie 
Tanali  aonm  the  Lake  Maeotis  and  the  Sarmatiana  to  the  Borjs- 
thenes,  and  thenoe  through  Daoia  and  a  part  of  Germany  and  Qanl 
to  the  Western  Ocean  ;  these  had  a  solstitial  day  of  sixteen  honn ; 
the  next,  whoso  longest  day  was  seventeen  hours,  included  the 
Hyperboreans  (!)  and  Britain ;  the  third  passed  through  Scythia 
from  the  Ehi])a>4in  Mountains  to  Thule;  here  the  days  and  nights 
were  at  certain  seafions  continuous. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

FEBIPLU8  OF  THE  SBTTHBJBAN  SEA. 

§  1.  YsBT  nearly  contemporary  with  Flmy  was  the  anonymous 
treatise  to  whidi  we  hare  alieady  had  frec^ucnt  occasion  to 
refer,  known  as  the  PKBiPLxra  of  the  Ebtthr.sah  Sea.  This 
little  work  is  a  document  of  a  kind  wholly  unlike  any  other 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  not  a  mere 
geographical  description  of  the  coasts  like  the  Periplus  of 
Scylax,  or  that  of  the  Euxiue  by  Arriun.  Nor  is  it  a  jonnial 
or  record  of  an  individual  voyage,  like  those  of  Nearehus  and 
Hanno.  It  is  rather  a  kind  of  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
navigators  and  traders  in  the  Erythraean  Soa,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  term,  comprising  the  Ambian  (xulf  (or  what  wo 
now  call  the  Red  Sea),  the  coasts  of  Afrij-a  outside  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  as  far  as  they  had  iH^cn  thou  explored,  as 
well  as  those  of  Arabia  and  India  down  t^  the  extremity  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  more  distant 
portions  of  India,  and  even  China.  It  describes  in  more  or 
less  detail  the  geography  of  the  different  coast-lines,  with  their 
several  ports,  as  well  as  the  prominent  natural  features  of  each, 
but  adds,  in  regard  to  each  port  mentioned,  a  full  notice  of  the 
artioles  imported  and  exported,  which  are  given  with  a  minute- 
ness of  detail  that  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  written  by  a 
meidhant  for  the  use  of  merehants.'  At  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  from  many  oiloiimstanoes  that  it  is  the  result  (in  great 
part  at  least)  of  peiMmal  ezperienoe  and  obeemtion;  and  as  a 


*  It  mmj  be  obterved  that  while  the 
export*  from  these  dietsnt  refits,  being 
the  natunil  prn.lu<"t ions  of  tho  pouutrios, 
would  be  objects  of  general  inlereet,  the 
imporUt  i.e.  the  marohiKWae  which  it 
w  •nitabto  to  tdn  tfaitber  ftqm  Aks- 


andria,  were  a  matter  of  very  little  in- 
ieiett  to  aayone  hot  a  timder.  For  tbe 

same  reason  very  littlo  notice  hag  Imiu 
taken  of  theee  Inst  in  thu  following 
•bihniei  of  tlie  Periplus. 
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ooofleqiieiioe  of  tluB,  we  find  when  we  come  to  ezamine  it»  that 
its  geographical  statements  are  among  the  most  satisfiKstoiy 
and  tnistwofthy  that  haye  been  tianamitted  to  ns  by  any 
ancient  writer. 

§  2.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  and  the  date  of  this 
little  treatise  aie  equally  unknown  to  us ;  so  far  at  least  as  any 

external  evidence  is  cHtncemcd.  The  former  indeed  is  of 
com[)arjitively  little  nunnt  iit,  for  the  name  would  <louV>tle8s 
convey  no  further  information.  It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  tliat  th«'  writer  was  a  CJn-ek  mercliant  <»f  Alrxandria 
in  Kgypt,  aii<l  a  jM-rsnn  of  no  pn  tcnsions  to  literary  merit  or 
eleiranee  of  stvle,^  The  attrihution  of  it,  in  the  onlv  extant 
nianiiseript,  to  the  historian  Arrian  is  douhtless  <»^\inir  (»nly  to 
its  Itfiii-^  fitund  iiinne(liat<  ly  lollowin;^  the  I'eriplus  t»f  the 
]']uxine  Sea  hy  that  anther,  and  lias  lu'^  n  unanimously  rejtrted 
by  all  the  later  editors.^  Hut  while  they  are  all  of  one  aect^)nl 
n|M)n  this  i)oint,  which  dot*s  not  indeed  admit  of  a  question, 
there  is  great  discrepancy  among  them  with  reganl  to  the  date. 
It  was  brought  down  by  l>od\\en  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  and  L,  Yenis :  \\  hile  Dr.  Vincent  returned  to  the 
opinion  of  tSalmosius,  who  had  ]>ronounced  it  about  contem- 
porary with  the  work  of  Pliny.*  The  general  agreement 
between  the  two  is  indeed  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this 
point :  at  the  same  time  that  the  hypothesis  adiranoed  by  some 


»  This  is  obvious  on  the  most  cursory     Dresdie.  1849),  says  of  it:  **Auctor 


inM]M'ction.    Tho  pt^culiaritios  of  bis 


bujus  Peripli  est  Arrianns,  meroator 


diction  are  probably  in  some  inHtances  AlexandrinuM.  qui  n-fniante  Olftodio 

BUcb  as  were  usual  at  Alexandria  in  inipLnttort'  vixit ;"  ami   I'r.  Vinotnt, 

bis  dav.  In  otlier  caaes  he  introduces  i  tboogb  leas  decidedly,  iuclinoa  to  tbe 

mere  Latin  wordt  under  a  Greek  fonn,  I  Mtme  ywm.  But  it  aeenu  more  proliable 

HUcli  as  Zi]va-ptov  for  coitiod  nionry  in  !  tlint  tbe  name  of  Arrian  i>  a  iii<  ro  niis- 

gencral,  <rKorouA«lTos  for    scutuiatus,"  |  take,  arising  from  tbe  caiue  stated  in 

as  deseriptiye  of  a  certain  kind  of  the  tezl    See  0.  Mflllcr,  Prolagma. 

garment,  kc.  p.  96. 

•  Some,  bowever,  while  admitting  ;     '  Tbe  wbole  quegtion  hus  been  fully 

that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  tbe  little  discussed  by  Dr.  Vincent  {Cofnmerct 

work  in  qu<  ntinn  to  Arrian  of  Nic<v-  ami  Naritjation  of  the  AncitmU  in  th* 

media,  the  hiAt^iriiiu  of  Alexander,  have  ■  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  ii.  np.  3-C,  49-51)), 

Kuppoeed  it  to  he  the  work  of  a  mer^  andbyDr.  C.  Miiller  intbePruIegumeua 

chnnt  of  that  name.    Thus  Fnbricius.  '  to  bis  edition  of  the  (icogrufki  Grmei 

in  bis  editiou  of  tbe  little  treatise  (8vo  Minores^  turn.  i.  p.  95-111. 
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authors  that  the  Peripliis  was  th(*  authority  from  which  Pliny 
derived  his  aoeouiit  of  the  voyage  to  India,  jus  practised  in  his 
time,  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable."  It  would  indeed 
appear  more  probable  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  that  the 
information  furnished  by  the  Periplus  is  the  later,  as  well  as 
the  fuller,  aooount.  But  a  more  definite  ground  for  deter- 
mining  within  very  narrow  limits  the  date  of  this  valuable 
document  is  furnished  by  the  mention  of  a  king  named 
Zoscales,  as  reigning  in  his  time  over  the  kingdom  of  Auxuma 
in  Ethiopia.*  Dr.  C.  Miiller  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  this 
name  may  in  all  probability  be  identified  with  a  certain 
Za  Hakale,  whom  we  learn  from  the  Abyssinian  annals  to  haye 
reigned  horn  aa>.  77  to  89 :  thus  bringing  us  to  the  reigns  of 
Titus  and  Domitian  at  Bome,  a  conclusion  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  other  internal  CTidenoe.*  We  may  therefore 
place  the  Periplus  within  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Pliny. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impulse  given  to  navigation 
and  the  ttade  to  India  by  the  discovery  of  Hippalus,  and  the 
opening  out  of  direct  communication  with  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
would  lead  to  the  compilation  of  many  small  treatises  or 

Peripli,  more  or  less  analogotis  to  the  one  we  possess.   It  is 

obvious  that  Pliny  had  a  document  of  the  kind  before  him,  in 
writing  the  account  alri  iuly  referred  to  ;  tlionirh  it  wouM 
appear  to  luivt'  l)een  of  a  niueli  less  complete  character,  and 
to  have  been  confined  to  tlie  direct  voyai,^'  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.*  Ptolemy  also  un«jn<'stional»ly  made  use  of  som<* 
similar  authority;  but  notwitlistanding  his  later  <late.  his 
details  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy  jls  tliose  of  tlie  Periplus. 
The  accuracv  and  clearness  of  the  statements  found  in  this 
little  work,  as  well  as  the  proofs  it  affords  of  a  great  extension 

'  ^lis  point  bas  been  in  my  opmion  |  oonoliuion,  adds  aome  umM  remarka 

ftilly  establiahed  by  M.  Wmu,FnU^  {  <m  the  trnatworthy  eharaeter  of  the 

gom.  pp.  99,  100.  !  li«ts  «»f  tlicac  monarcliH  preserved  in 

*  PertpjtM,  §  5,  ed.  Miiller.  j  the  Abyssinian  chronicles  (Le  Mord  de 

*  a  HfiUer,  iVoIraom.  p.  97.   M.     VAIrique  dant  tAntiquiU,  p.  1961 
Yifieo  da  Bt  Mwlin,  who  adopte  hia  I   ^  See  (Siaiiter  ZXIT.  p.  417. 
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of  geographical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  coasts  l>oth  of 
Africa  and  India,  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  and  careful 
consideration.* 

§  3.  The  author  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  the  voyage 
down  the  Red  Sea,  starting  from  Myoe  Hormos,  which  he  calls 
the  first  of  the  regular  trading  ports  ^  on  the  Egyptian  coast. 
Following  this  downwards  came  Berenice,  1800  stadia  lower 
down ;  and  about  4000  stadia  farther  PtolemidiB,  called  Theron, 
from  itB  being  the  station  for  the  hnnteis  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
ivas  not  a  good  port,  and  though  it  still  exfk^ted  some  ivoiy, 
as  well  as  torUnseshell,  it  was  endently  in  his  time  a  place  of 
hat  little  trade.  Aboat  3000  stadia  &rther  south  was  Adulii^ 
a  small  plaoe,  but  csnying  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  was 
situated  on  a  deep  gul^  and  served  as  the  place  of  export  for 
the  newly-risen  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  the  capital  of  which  was 
at  Auzuma  (Axum),  at  a  distance  of  eight  days*  journey  in 
the  interior.'  We  haye  seen  that  Fliny  was  the  first  to  men- 
tion Adulis,  which  had  been  unnoticed  by  earlier  wTiters,  and 
we  learn  more  fully  from  the  Periplus  the  causes  of  its  rise  and 
prosperity.  The  extension  of  the  jxiwer  of  Zoscales,  whose 
capital  was  at  Auxuma,  over  all  the  sunounding  regions,  is 


*  G.  MQllcr  justly  remarks  of  this 
little  treatise  that  rprura  tradilanim 
oopia,  varietatt',  fide  utilitate,  a«leo 

Eric^tat.  ut  pretioBiB(>imi  thesauri  Inco 
abeiidns  sit"  Prt^tgom.  p.  d5.  Hr. 
Cooley  also  says:  **The  author  of  the 
Periplus  differs  from  Ptolemy  in  several 
important  purtiottlan;  ana  wherever 
thti  it  the  eaae,  waj  eontideratlon, 
lM)tlt  of  internal  and  extemnl  e  vidence, 
is  in  favour  of  the  former."  {Claudiut 
PfalsMy  <Mul  Oe  NOs, !».  56.) 

1 1.  This  phrase,  as  well  as  that  fre- 
qveiifly  used  by  our  author  of  ifiw6fM 
y6fiifia,  clearly  point;*  not  only  to  the 
exi&tc'Doe  of  a  regular  establihlitHi  trade, 
but  of  fiscal  regulations  only  allowiiiL: 
▼eseela  to  trade  at  eertain  ports.  Such 
regulations  vrere  indeed  almost  a  neoes- 
aaiy  eomsegoenee  of  the  ayaleiii  of 


heavy  duties  levied  both  on  imporia 
and  exports  in  the  days  of  our  tnuier. 

'  It  was  three  days'  journey  from 
Adulis  to  Goloe,  and  five  days  from 
I  thence  to  Aaxnma.  OoloS  nnst  tben- 
I  fine  have  been  situated  somewhere  in 
I  the   iieighbtiurhood   of  Dixan.  Tho 
position  -of  Adulis  itselC  on  Uie  w«t 
side  of  the  bay  now.caUed  Aimedej 
Bay.  where  ita  ruins  are  still  visible,  is 
familiar  to  all  since  that  bay  was  made 
the  head-quartsn  of  tiie  Bntisli 
dition  to  Aby-sinia  in  1867.    Its  nto 
was  firbt  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salt  in 
1813. 

Tlie  rnfns  of  Axnm  were  ib  sriib*  d 
by  Bruce,  as  well  as  t-ulieit'quentlv  by 
l^rd  Valentfa  and  Mr.  Salt :  and  turn 
been  since  repeatedly  viated  by  mora 
recent  travellers. 
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ooniixmed  hy  the  teBtmioa  j  of  the  ineoriptioii  on  the  monument 
of  Adulis,  whioh  must  be  assigned  to  a  mooaieh  nearly  oontem« 
porary  with  the  Periplus.'   At  the  time  when  onr  document 

was  compiled  Auxuma  had  become  the  chief  erUrepdi  for  the 
ivory  of  all  the  regions  on  tho  Upper  Nile,  and  this,  together 
vfith  tortoiseshell  and  rhinoceros  horn,  were  the  chief  exports 
from  Adulis,  in  return  for  which  they  imported  a  variety  of 
European  wares  from  Alexandria,  as  well  as  iron,  steel,  and 
cotton  goods  from  India.* 

Tho  small  number  of  points  indicated  along  this  line  of 
coast  doubtless  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  navigation 
being  well  knowTi,  while  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast  was  rocky  and  dangerous,  the  traders  used  to  run  direct 
from  one  established  port  to  another.  Apparently  also  the 
smaller  settlements  founded  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  mentioned 
by  Agatharchides  and  the  writers  who  followed  him,  had 
fellen  into  decay,  and  being  no  longer  recognised  as  "  regular" 
ports,  had  probably  ceased  to  exist'  Our  author  adds  that  the 
Toyage  to  Adulia  from  Egypt  was  habitually  made  from  the 
month  of  January  to  ^ptember,  but  that  the  beat  9ee»m  was 
September.* 

§  4.  Ffeooeeding  (mwarda  item,  Adnlia  he  teUa  na  that  the 
golf  bears  away  to  the  eaat,  and  is  oontiaeted  into  its  narrowest 
breadth  opposite  to  the  Aualitic  Golt  This  of  oonrse  refers  to 
the  well-lmown  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  bnt  the  locality  of  this 
important  point  and  the  geognpthioal  tetares  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  imperfectly  indicated.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  town  or  headland  of  Deir^  (Gape  Bir),  which  forms  tiie 
aetaal  boondary  of  the  strait  on  its  sonthem  side,  and  wych 


»  Soo  Chapter  XV.  p.  58C.  Concern.  . 
ing  the  age  of  tUu  later  pari  uf  the 
inacription,  see  Boeckh,  Otrp,  Jimr. 

Or.  vol.  iii.  p.  512. 

*  Ffriplut,  §  4. 

*  Most  (if  these  smallor  settlements 
seem  to  have  been  established  by  the 
Ptolemies  principally  with  a  view  to 
catching  elephants,  u  practice  which 
had  now  fUUen  into  diiose ;  the  ivory 


was  broup^ht  frooi  the  iniaior  by  the 

native  tribes. 

•  Both  here  and  elsewhere  (§§  6,  24, 
39),  in  mentioning  tlie  months  fluitable 
for  sailing,  he  always  adds  the  £gypti»a 
name  of  the  month — Tybisi,  Thodi, 
Epiphi,  &a— as  being  doubtless  moro 
fiunUiftr  to  Alexandrian  traders  than 
tlia  Lfttin  one. 
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was  well  known  to  Aitemidonis  and  Stnibo.*  The  Analitie 
Gulf  must  be  the  deep  bay  that  indents  the  ooaal  of  Afidoa 
immediately  beyond  Gape  Bir,  and  the  emporium  of  Analitea, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  may  be  identified  with  Zeihih, 
a  abort  distance  to  the  t  jist  of  it.  Oar  author  appears  to  fix 
this  at  a  distance  of  about  4000  stadia  from  Adulis.'  Proceeding 
frv)iu  thence  eastward  ahinij:  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  he 
gives  the  namt"  of  IJarharica,  he  mentions  in  sncccssion  Ix^'tween 
Aualitt-'S  anil  ( 'aj>r  Aromata  ((Juardafui),  si'venil  enipnria  or 
phices  of  tmde,  to  whicli  tlie  ]»rotluctioiis  of  the  interior — frank- 
incense, myrrh,  and  otlirr  o(h»ril"rroiis  LT'inis,  as  wvU  as  ivory 
and  tortoise-shell — were  brought  down  for  export.  The  first  of 
these  was  ^lahio,  distant  800  stadia  from  Analites,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which,  as  shelter*  d  l»y  a  promontory  projecting  fnnn  tin' 
east,  enables  us  clearly  to  identify  it  with  the  mmlem  Berbera, 
at  the  present  day  the  most  considerable  trading-place  on  this 
coast.  This  was  followed  by  Mimdus  at  a  distance  of  two  days' 
sail,  a  safer  port ;  and  again  after  two  or  three  days'  sail  came 
Mosyllum,  the  principal  i>ort  for  the  export  of  cassia  (cinna- 
mon),  on  account  of  which  it  was  freqnent*>d  by  ships  of  large 
size,  though  it  had  no  harbour,  but  only  an  exposed  and 
inconvenient  roadstead.*  Beyond  that,  after  another  two  days* 


*  Artemidoros  ap.  Stmb.  zvL  pp. 

709,  77-.'. 

•  This  iliwtanct?  is  just  nl>out  correct, 
if  meMored  horn  Aaulifl  to  Zoilah,  as 
certainly  appears  to  ho  th<'  meaninp:  of 
the  uuthor  (§  7).  Vr.  Viiu-mt  erro- 
neously 8Uppo.<o8  it  to  apply  to 'the 
length  of  the  ooaat  of  BarUaria  (vol.  iL 
p.  125).  l%«t  author**  identifleatiaiu  of 
the  ports  hetwe^'u  the  Stmii.s  ot  Hub  el 
MauUeb  and  Cape  Guardafui  are  for 
tiie  moet  part  emmcom.  But  this 
coast  was  in  liin  iliiy  so  little  known 
that  ho  had  very  imperfect  means  of 
comparison.  D'Anville  had  already 
ciirrcotly  i<l>  iitifn  <l  thr  p<irt  of  Auiilitis 
with  the  niiMk-rn  Z^  ilah  (.still  (Mile*!  by 
the  mtiTc  Boniaulig  Audal  or  Auzal)  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  under  the 
Arabs;  and  starting  from  this  point 


there  is  little  diflkoilty  in  determining 

the  othrrt^. 

•  I't  n'lilti.'',  §  10.  We  liave  alr«  aily 
seen  the  importance  iittarh<  il  1o  M.<>yi- 
lum  as  a  }K>rt  by  riiiiy(vi.  §  174  :  niul 
this  is  ci>iiHrua'd  by  tl.e  rej'eattMl  men- 
tion in  our  author  of  Mn^yllitie  coni- 
moditiea  as  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
coast  of  Barmria  in  general.  But  its 
t  xiict  sif<'  liii.s  not  been  det-  rmintHi  with 
any  certainty,  the  distance  from  the 
Oape  of  the  Eleplwnt  being  only 
vui^uely  ^'iv  11  ns  a  voyuce  of  tW'*  ilay.-j. 
while  there  wtu*  no  natural  port  to  mark 
the  looality;  and  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  mentiontd  botli  by 
riiny  and  rtulemy  could  not  really  Ik« 
a  headland  of  any  importance,  ther« 
l)einj;  none  of  a  marke<l  character 
wcfet    of    that   of    the  Elephant. 
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sail,  was  a  promontory  called  "  the  Elephant,"  with  a  river  of 
the  sjime  name,  and  a  pltu'C  called  AcAnnm,  \\  here  there  Wiis  a 
grove  of  trees  producing  frankincense  of  very  sujx^rior  quality. 
The  promontory  of  the  Elephant  is  certainly  the  siuue  that  is 
now  called  lliis  <'l  Fil,  or  Jebel  Fil,  which  has  the  same 
signification :  it  is  aUmt  40  G.  miles  short  of  (  'apt'  (iuardafui.* 
§  5.  The  whole  of  this  cuist  from  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mamleh  to  Cii\)e  Gnardafui  is  for  the  first  time 
accurately  described  in  the  Periphis.  It  was  known  indeed  in 
a  general  way  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  Uy 
that  of  Strabo,  both  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  promontory  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Noti  Keras  or  the  Southern  Horn,  by  which  they  clearly 
meant  to  designate  the  Cape  Azomata  of  the  PeripluB^  the 
modem  GuardafuL  Artemidorns  moreover  had  given  some 
details  ie8i)ecting  the  coast,  mentioning  among  other  points 
the  mountain  headland  of  the  Elephant^  hut  he  had  no  aooonnt 
of  the  distances,  and  did  not  mention  any  emporia  or  places  of 
trade  along  the  coast*  It  is  probable  indeed  that  this  trade 
had  for  the  most  part  grown  up  in  the  interraL  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  African  coast  had  doubtless  from  an  early 
period  been  exported  in  smalTVessels  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia^  as  still  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Peiiplus;'  but 
besides  this,  there  had  arisen  at  the  latter  period  a  consider- 
able trade  at  these  African  ports  on  their  own  account,  and  we 
leani  from  our  author  that  they  imported  European  goods, 
including  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  ornamental  glass  wares, 
in  return  for  their  much  valued  native  products.*  The  whole 
of  this  tracts  to  which  our  author  applies  the  name  of 


Hence  Mosyllum  has  been  vorioogly 
fOBtd  by  recent  writers  ut  Bunder  Barth, 
near  Has  Antamh,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Has  HadaiUh,  luvm  than 
40  Q.  milea  farther  west. 

*  Vinoent.  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  MOUer, 
NoL  ad  Periplum,  §  11. 

'  Rtrubo,  xvL  4, 1 14.  Bee  Chaptar 
XVIII.  p.  (a. 

VOL.  II. 


»  PeHplut,  §  7. 

*  Ibid.  H  8-10.  In  addition  to 
these,  Roman  money,  both  fjnld  mid 

silver  (^ififdpioy  xp^"*'"         kuI  afryv 

povy)  wuH  introduoed,  thoagh  in  Hniull 
anantitiea  ioit  wohb).  Ik  was  probably 
minded  for  porpoaea  of  omainent« 
fetiMrthan  ee  e  mediiim  of  eoBdianigek 

2  O 
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Barbarioe  or  Barbaiia»  though  now  inluilnled  only  by  the  wOd 
tribes  of  the  Somanli,  a  very  nnciTilized  race,  had  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Adel, 
assumed  a  very  different  character,  and  risen  to  a  state  of 
pro9|)erity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  ojijxjsite  regions  of 
Arabia.^  Something  of  the  same  kiiul  would  appear  to  hare 
taken  place  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  tn*ntin<r  :  and 
the  |Kirts  on  the  Africjin  coast,  which  were  popularly  kuown  as 
"those  on  the  ojtposite  side,"*  were  resorted  to  by  large 
trading  vessels  from  Alexandria  as  w(dl  as  by  the  small 
country  craft.'  We  are  told  moreover  that  they  carried  on 
direct  trade  with  India;  but  no  mention  is  found  in  eoTinexion 
with  this  of  the  cinnamon  for  which  their  country  was  so 
celebrated,  and  which  some  modern  writers  have  supposed 
to  have  been  imported  by  them  hom  Ceylon  or  the  coast  of 
Malabar." 

§  G.  We  have  seen  that  Pliny  regarded  the  promontory  of 
3Iosyllura  as  the  ])oint  where  the  coast  of  Africa  changed  its 
direction  and  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west,  and  though 
the  author  of  our  Peri  plus  w  as  better  informed,  as  he  distinctly 
describes  the  headland  of  Aromata  as  the  eastern  extremity  of 
AMca:*  yet  he  oonsidered  the  coast  as  bearing  away  to  the 
south  from  the  Promontory  of  the  Elephant,  and  again  still 
more  decidedly  firom  beyond  Opone,  in  a  manner  that  shows  be 
did  not  folly  appreciate  the  importanoe  of  Gape  Aromata  as  the 
main  featore  in  the  geography  of  all  this  part  <tf  AMca.  He 
however  gives  ns  several  details  conoerning  that  and  the 
neighboniing  promontories  as  well  as  ports:  all  which  have 

•  Vinci'ut,  vol,  ii.  p.  122.  who  de-  |  attributes  the  necessity  for  0iu-h  lar;rcr 
acribee  from  the  i'urtueueso  authorities  vciuela  to  tlio  quantity  of  casHta  (cia- 
ttte  itete  of  thin^  which  thejr  fomid  |  namon)  exported  mijrrm  U 

Wlien  they  first  visited  the**  sea*.  T6iruy  Kacraias  XPVfM  w\tt<rrotr  Sib  K«t 

fUPtL,  $  7.  Hence  the  wins  bioiight  |  *  OoMidering  the  nature  and  t»1im 

from  thonco  arc  t<"rmc<l  by  <>ur  nntlior  of  our  autliority,  this  oiroumstance 

w*paTiK<L,  e.-^pociuUy  the  frunkincunsu,  ,  u{)pear8  to  me  cunoluiiive  aj^aiabt  the 

which  ho  frequsndy  mantioiM  M  AlA^  |  hypothi-sis  n.>fi>rred  to. 

rot  6  vtparuc6t.  t  *  Feriphti,  %  12. 
'  Periplu*^  §  10.     He  expreasly 
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been  fnlly  verified  by  modern  obseirations.    Cape  Aromata 

.itself  ho  describes  as  an  abnipt  headland,  having  a  roadstead 
on  it.s  northern  side,  whieh  was  nsed  as  an  emjx)rium  of  trade, 
thon«j[h  from  its  exposed  situation  it  affonhnl  no  protection 
against  north  winds ;  and  when  tliese  blew,  shij)s  were  obliged 
to  run  for  shclttT  uiuler  a  headland  named  Tabtr.  This  may 
be  identified  with  the  cape  now  culled  I^annji,  about  40  G. 
miles  south  of  Guardatui :  and  at  the  sjime  distance  (400 
stadia)  beyond  this,  according  to  t\w  Pi  ri  pi  us,  "  after  passing 
round  a  peninsula,'*  was  a  place  ctdled  Opone,  a  considerable 
emporium  of  tmde,*  The  peninsula  here  mentioned  can 
certainly  be  no  other  than  the  remarkable  headland  called 
Has  llafoun  (about  90  miles  sonth  of  G^»e  Guardafui),  an 
isolated  table  of  rock,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mere 
spit  of  sand,  and  we  thus  obtain  with  certainty  the  position  of 
Opone,  a  point  of  much  importanoe  for  the  geogiajdiy  of  this 
coast 

It  IB  lemarkable  that  while  we  find  in  Pliny  no  notioe  of 
any  points  along  this  coast  beyond  the  Mosyllitio  piomontory» 
eyen  the  name  of  CSape  Aiomata  not  being  mentioned  by  him, 
and  he  had  eridently  no  moie  idea  than  Efatosthenes  or 
Artenudoras  of  the  long  stretch  of  the  Afiioan  coast  to  the 
southward,  the  author  of  the  Perlplus  was  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  headlands  and  ports  immediately  beyond 
Gape  Aromata,  such  as  Tab«  and  Opone,  but  was  well  aware 
of  the  &ct  that  the  shores  of  Afirica  for  a  long  distsnce  firom 
thence  had  a  genersi  directiott  to  the  south,  instead  of 
trending  away  at  once  to  the  west,  as  supposed  by  all  earlier 
geographers  from  Eratosthenes  to  Juba  and  Strabo.^  This 


>  PeripluM,  §§  13,  14.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  umr'nir  tlio  articles  imported 
into  Oponc  uud  the  ut  ighbouring  porta 
from  Barygaza  and  other  Indian  pintles 
of  export^  oar  author  moDtioiu  "  the 
boney  psxidaced  from  a  reed  wbieh  is 
called  mcchari."  Thid  is  the  first 
meation  of  »nwu  as  aa  artidle  of  trade 
that  i£  foimd  in  any  aaeient  Mlhor, 
but  the  tobtlMMe  WM  Hell  ksown  Id 


PUiiT,  who  speaks  of  it  as  and  la 
medicine  (F.  M  xii.  8.  §  82). 

At  all  these  ports  the  author  cx- 

Eressly  mentions  cassia" — by  which 
e  miaoabtedly  meaiu  cinnamon,  the 
name  of  whieh  it  not  Ibvnd  in  hia  litUe 
work— as  one  of  theaCi^|mcliMMDat 
of  the  country. 
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important  rectification  of  the  map  of  the  world  was  evidently 
due  to  the  extension  trade  in  that  direction  :  an  extension 
which  seems  to  have  l)een  coincident  with  that  of  the  trade  to 
India,  and  may  very  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  |)eriod 
at  all  events  it  is  clear  that  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  habitually  visited  by  merchanta^ 
and  in  constant  relation  with  the  ports  of  Arabia,  as  low  down 
as  Zanzibar,  six  degrees  sonth  of  the  equator.  It  is  probable 
howeTer  that  our  anther's  personal  experience  did  not  extend 
80  tur,  and  his  account  of  the  coast  of  Azania,  as  he  terms  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Opone^  is  much  less  full 
and  otfoumstantial  than  that  of  the  ootat  fimnting  Arabia, 
horn  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  Gape  GuardafuL 

§  7*  Still  his  statement^  brief  as  they  are,  are  intelligible 
and  consistent,  and  the  positions  of  the  points  named  may  be 
determined  with  reasonable  certainty,  at  lesst  within  narrow 
limits.^  South  of  Opone  the  coast  for  six  days'  voyage 
trended  at  first  due  sonth,  and  then  to  the  south-west,  and  was 
marked  by  two  long  lines  of  continuous  rocky  cliffs,  from 
which  they  deriyed  the  name  of  the  little  and  great  Apocopae. 
Beyond  this  were  six  move  days*  voyage  of  low  and  sandy 
shores,  hence  called  the  great  and  little  ^gialos :  then 
followed  the  Courses  (Dromi)  of  Azania,  the  one  called  that  of 
Sarapion,  the  other  that  of  Xicon :  the  a<r^regate  distance 
being  seven  days'  voyage.  At  the  end  of  this  naviji^ation  were 
the  PyraLum  islands,  from  whence  it  was  a  voyage  of  two  days 
and  nights  to  a  point  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  an  island 
named  ISTeiiiithias,  distant  about  MOO  stjidia  from  the  land,  low 
and  covered  with  w(xm1,  and  abounding  in  turtles,  which  wero 
caught  by  the  natives  in  a  kind  of  wicker  baskets.  Two  days* 
voyage  beyond  this,  on  the  mainland,  was  a  place  called 

*  At  the  time  of  the  vojag«  of  En*  i  *  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
doxtu,  this  part  of  the  AAioui  OMst    eiatem  ooast  of  Africa  ]ias  reconay 

(lr>f>  not  ap|)eur  t  >  luivc  boon  viaitod  '  Ken  iXiuniucd  and  desi-ribtHl  by  Cap- 


by  (ireek  ships, ami  that  naTigstor  was 
anl  J  Cttiied  thither  hf  chMwa  (Bee 
Chapter  XYIIL  p.  76.) 


tain  Owen  (Foyogs  to  A/rieOy  Arabia^ 
and  MMagBSflflr,  i  voin  Svo.  1833). 
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llhapta,  the  last  omptrinra  or  commercial  station  along  the  • 
coast,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade.'  It  was  subject,  in 
virtue  of  some  old  established  right,  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
Mapharitie  territory  in  Arabia  (a  portion  of  Yemen),  from 
wliom  the  merchants  of  Muza  lented  it,  and  carried  oa  a 
regular  trade  thither  with  their  own  ships,  liiis  dose  con- 
nection with  Arabia,  while  it  explains  the  source  of  our 
author's  information,  is  curious  from  its  similarity  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  when  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  hare  long  been  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  MusoaL 

§  8.  If  the  aboTe  account  furnishes  us  with  few  particulars^ 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  eastern  coast  ot  Africa  from  Baa 
Hafoun  southwards  for  aboTC  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  pre- 
sents  scarcely  any  marked  geographical  features,  and  is  a 
barren  and  inhospitable  region,  very  little  known  or  frequented 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  almost  totally  devoid  of  populsp 
tion.  But  it  is  interesting  to  find  on  our  modem  maps  that 
just  beyond  Bas  Hafoun  to  the  south  comes  a  long  tract  of 
rugged  country,  called  Hasina  (the  rough  ground),*^  presentiDg 
*  a  bold  and  rocky  front  to  the  sea,  while  beyond  this  is  a  low 
tract  called  Sef  Twed,  or  the  low  shore,  thus  entirely  confirming 
the  (correctness  of  our  author's  description.*  The  Pyrahian 
islands  again,  with  wliich  he  iLssoeiates  a  narrow  channel,  may 
be  identilied  with  the  islands  of  Manila  and  Lamo  (in  about 
2"  S.  lat),  which  are  separated  trom  the  mainland  by  just  such 
a  narrow  channel.  From  thence  it  is  about  three  degrees,  or 
1800  stadia,  to  a  i)ojnt  opposite  Pendja,  a  large  island,  wliich 
may  probably  be  identilied  with  the  ]\Ienuthias  of  the  I'eriplus. 
Kither  this,  or  tlie  neighbouring  island  of  Zanzibar  (better 
known  in  modern  times),  must  have  been  the  one  meant,  and  it 
is  impoa^blc  to  decide  positively  between  them,  but  as  only 

*  Periyluat  §§  15,  10.  a^*  to  apply  to  the  whole  etuii  coast  of 

*  It  it  eTidently  tliia  name  whioh  Africa,  from  Gape  Annuite  down  to 

viiis  oorrupttHl  by  the  (im-kn  in  our  Rliapta. 

autlior'it  time  into  A/auia.  aiul  ou  our  |      ^  8eo  Owen's  Voyage  to  Aj'rica,  Act 

modeni  naiM  into  Ajun.   The  namef  ToL  i.  o1m|ii.  six. 

howflfer,  i>  ozkeDded  by  oar  miUmc  to  \ 
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one  island  is  mentioiiCHl,  tlioup^h  lioth  are  equally  near  the 
coiLst,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  in  fact  a  confusion  botweon 
the  two.  Rhapta  raay  pn)bably  bo  placed  in  the  bight  of  the 
bay  opposite  to  Zanzibar,  not  far  from  Baganioyo,  the  present 
point  of  communiciition  with  the  interior,  and  which  from  its 
position  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river,  must  always  have 
had  facilities  for  such  intercourse.  We  thus  find  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  African  ooMt  had  received  at  one  stretch  an 
extension  of  above  1200  geographical  miles,  and  had  attained 
very  neoEly  to  the  fArthest  point  with  wliicfa  the  andente  wm 
ever  acquainted.* 

Beyond  Bhapta,  oar  author  tells  us,  nothing  wm  known,  and 
the  ooean  was  ime^oied ;  it  was  therefore  supposed  thai  the 
coast  trended  away  to  the  west,  and  continned  that  oonne  imtil 
the  sonthem  ooean  ultimately  united  itself  with  the  western, 
end  the  regions  at  the  back  of  EUiiopia  and  lihya.*  Thiswas 
evidently  the  mere  application  to  the  more  distant  latitades 
with  which  they  had  become  ao<xnainted,  of  the  preiiously 
leceiTed  theory  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  and  Stnibo  oonisem- 
ing  the  deflection  of  the  African  coast  to  the  westwaid.  But 
it  senres  to  show  how  strongly  rooted  was  the  belief  in  men's 
minds,  befm  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  whole  African 
continent  was  snrronnded  by  the  ocean;  and  tiiat  its  oirenm* 
navigation  was  therefore  possible. 

§  9.  The  Periplus  now  returns  to  the  point  from  whence  it 
started,  and  begins  again  from  Berenice  to  describe  the  "  left 
hand,"  that  is  to  say,  the  east  coast  of  the  Arabian  GuU  or 
Red  8ea.  Here  the  tirst  point  noticed  is  Leuce  Come,  which 
had  continued  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus  to  l>e  one  of 
the  principal  jKirts  on  the  Arabian  coast.  Its  site  at  IJowara 
in  25"  lat.  has  been  already  indicated  :  ^  it  was  thus  nearly 
opposite  to  Berenice,  and  wjis  the  seat  of  a  eonsidemble  trade 
with  the  Nabatcean  Arabs,  whose  capital  was  in  the  interior  at 


•  We  shall  hen  aller  that  rto- 
It'iuy'a  knowlcilge  'of  this  ooast  really 
extended  »  veiy  Utile  way  beyond  that 


of  tho  Ptrifixu. 
•  PfHutut,  §  18. 
'  ttee  CiMptor  U.  fi.  181. 
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PetnL  From  li€fiioe  for  a  long  distance  ^  Aislnan  eoast  was 

extremely  dangerous,  from  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  the  absence  of  ports  and  p^ood  places  of  anchonijrf',  as  well 
as  the  barbarous  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  plundered 
and  made  slaves  of  all  mariners  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  bo  wrecked  upon  their  shores.  For  this  reason  navigators 
bound  for  3Iuza  and  the  ports  outside  the  Straits  shunned  as 
much  {IS  j>ossible  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf,  and  held  a 
direct  course  through  the  middli;  of  the  Tied  !Sea  as  far  as  an 
island  called  the  Burnt  Island,  which  may  be  identified  with 
the  volcanic  islet  called  Jebel  Zebair  in  lo"*  of  latitude.  From 
thence  the  voyage  to  Muza  appears  to  have  presi'uted  no  diffi- 
culties, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mainland  were 
comparatively  civilized. 

Musa  was  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  for  all  this  part  of 
Arabia,  and  the  residence  of  merchants  who  not  only  had  exten- 
siye  commercial  relations  with  the  opposite  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  straits  to  the  extremity  of  Barbaria,  and  eyen 
as  fiir  as  Hhajitu,  but  used  to  send  ships  of  their  own  to 
Barygaza  iu  India.'  It  was  the  more  remarkable  that  Musa 
bad  acquired  so  piominent  a  position  as  an  emporium,  as  it 
had  no  legolar  port  but  merely  a  roadstead,  with  good  anchor* 
age  on  a  sandy  shore.  The  best  time  of  year  fi  r  the  voyage 
thither  was  the  month  of  September,  the  Egyptian  Thoth.' 

Three  days  inland  firom  Mnaa  was  the  city  of  Save^  the  cap!* 
tal  of  the  Maphazitic  temtoiy,  and  the  residence  of  their  king 
Gholosbus.  Nine  days  &rdier  in  the  interior  was  the  metro- 

«  7Vr»7j?f(-,  §  21.  miles  or  8000  sta'lifi,  and  even  if  we 

•  It  in  perplexing  that  the  author  include  tho  detour  by  Ixuco  Cotno, 

of  the  P«njiliM,  whose  atatements  as  which  ii  oertainly  opposed  U)  the 

to  distances  are  generally  very  correct,  natai»l  metaing  of  our  author's  wonln, 

dnoribes  Muza  a8  distant  from  Berenice  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  nlx>ut 

] 2,000 stadia,  "siiiling due  tiouth"(vap'  9500  stadia.    But  Pliny,  as  we  iiare 

•vrir      p&rw  vX«^«r,  f  21>  Tbeae  |  Men,  reckoned  it  30  dajra'  voyage  from 

wnrd*  wmdd  appear  to  point  to  •hipe  Berenice  to  the  mootfa  of  tte  Stmita 

holdinR  a  direct  course  down  the  middle  (Plin.  vi.  23,  §  104  ,  which  acwrding 

of  the  Bed  S«a,  aa  he  haa  jost  described  i  to  the  ordinary  oompatation  would  eive 

them  u  doing  fWMBLeaoeOome.  Bat  |  not  ]>■  thaa  ISyQQO  iliMlk,  irbioa  to 

the  direct  disttnoe  ttOOX  Berenice  by  jngt  ia  tMOHdUM  wttfa  the  PiKjii'lli. 

such  a  ooumu  dues  not  escetxl  800  O.  ' 
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polis  of  Sftppliar,  tlie  capital  of  GliarilMll»  who  was  established 
as  king  of  the  two  adjoining  natioii8»  the  Homeritn  and  the 
Sabeans.^  The  important  position  he  thns  oocapied  had  led  to 
his  friendship  being  diligently  cnltiTsted  by  tbe  Roman 

emperors,  who  had  sent  him  repeated  embassies  and  presents. 
Even  merchants  brought  vessels  of  emb<«;sed  silver  and  gold, 
embroidered  garments  and  bronze  articles  of  furnitnrt',  jis 
presents  to  the  king  and  his  de|)Uty.  All  this  points  to  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  civilization  as  subsisting  in  this  part  of 
Arabia. 

§  10.  About  300  stadia  from  tlie  pi>rt  of  Muza  and  close  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits,  where  the  op])osite  shores  of 
Arabia  and  Africa  a})proach  within  MO  stadia  of  one  another, 
wiis  the  j^>ort  of  Ocelis,  which  was  not  so  much  a  place  of  trade, 
as  a  halting-place,  having  good  anchorage  ami  water,  for  navi- 
gators touching  there  on  their  voyage  to  India."  But  about 
1200  stadia  farther,  where  the  sea  had  opened  itself  out  again 
into  a  wide  exi>anse,  was  a  place  called  Arabia  EadsBinoii, 
having  both  a  bettor  port  and  larger  supply  of  water,  and  in 
all  respects  preferable  as  a  station  to  Ocelis.  This  had  for- 
merly been  a  city  and  a  flourishing  place,  when  navigators  did 
not  yet  venture  on  the  long  voyage  from  Egypt  to  India  or 
the  leversey  and  this  port  had  served  as  a  place  for  the  mutual 
interchange  of  their  oommodities.*  But  it  had  been  redooed 
to  rain  not  long  before  the  time  of  the  Periplns,  and  was  now 


*  Peripl<iu,  §§  22,  28.  Tbem  parti-  I 
colara  coincide  prtois«^ly  with  tluw  ' 
giren  by  PUn^ ;  and  indaed  it  ia  thia  j 
agreement  iHudi  liaa  been  idied  on  aa  \ 

one  of  the  main  argumcnt.si  in  ptoof  of 
the  Peripim  now  extant  having  been 
tiia  aottMrity  naed  I7  him :  bat  the 

facta  staU-d  are  snob  SB  muA  have  Ixxn 
well  known  to  aU  traders  to  Muza, 
mm!  their  agreement  provr^  nothiDg  | 
beyond  the  accuracy  of  both  nuthoritios. 
The  bite  of  Sapplutr,  the  capital  of  ull 
this  district,  which  is  mentioned  by  the  ; 
Ambic  gp<->eTnpht  ns  under  the  name  of  ! 
Dhafar,  »uuui)  to  be  clearly  «.t>tublished 


near  Jerim,  about  lOO  milea  N.E.  of 
Mocha  on  the  roatl  to  Sana,  where  its 
roina  still  exist  (Niebohr,  Dttenptum 
<fe  r  JraUf ,  p.  S06.  aMttUflr.iMl.ad 

Peripl.  §  23). 

*  FeHplut,  §  25. 

*  Penpku,  §  S&    Thia  paaMgft  fa 

important,  as  proving  that  the  traiie 
with  Imlia  liftil  long  been  carritd  on  in 
this  manner,  before  Greek  voyagers 
vt  'itnr.  1I  to  iindiTtakv  the  more  distant 
iiu\  i^utiiMi  to  tliat  country.  It  ia  pro- 
bable, a»  haa  been  already  ahown,  that 
this  wag  etill  the  OMe  in  the  tfow  of 
the  PtokmiiB. 
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not  more  than  a  village.'  It  was  comprised  within  the  king- 
dom of  Charibael.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  port  thus 
designaU'cl  was  the  well-known  station  of  Aden,  now  so  fami- 
liar to  all  Englishmen  from  its  connexion  with  the  direct 
Yoyages  to  India,  but  which  little  more  than  30  years  ago  was 
desaiibed  in  temis  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Feriplus,  as 
once  a  popolons  town,  but  then  a  rained  village  of  only  600 
inhabitants." 

Beyond  this  was  a  barren  and  sandy  coast,  inhabited  only 
by  wandering  tribes  and  fishermen  (Ichthyophagi),  for  moie 
than  2000  stadia,  aa  iar  aa  a  place  called  Cane,  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  another  monarch,  named  Eleazar,  whose 
capital  was  in  the  interior,  and  bore  the  name  of  Sabbatha. 
This  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  frankincense-bearing 
country  and  the  chief  place  of  ita  export,  in  consequence  of 
which  Cane  had  risen  to  be  an  important  emporium,  and  was 
able,  like  Mnaa,to  cany  on  trade  on  its  own  account, and  in  its 
own  ships,  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  northern 
ports  of  India.*  The  site  of  Cane  can  be  clearly  fixed  at  a 
place  called  Hisn  Ghorab^  with  a  remarkable  rock  fortress,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town  beneath.^  It  is  singular  that 
the  Periplus  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  nation 
of  which  Elcazar  was  king,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  same  known  to  the  Greeks  from  Eratosthenes  to 
Ptolemy  as  the  Chatramotit^e,  whose  territory  was  always  re- 
garded as  par  exceUtnce  the  land  of  frankincense.  The  site  of 
his  capital  has  not  been  determined,  the  interior  uf  liadrumaut 
being  still  almost  unknown. 

'  flee  Note  A.  p.  478.  |  Indim  Imt  UIm  tb«  1mm  oonl,  and 

*  Captain  Haine8inJ',urnri/n/'r;,o^r.    ntlu  r  European  utidee,  Aom  Alex- 
Boe,  ToL  ix.  p.  183.   See  altto  tliu  vx- 
tHMt  fimm  ms  MS.  jonrn&l,  given  by 
Mr.  Foreter  in  n  note  to  hii  Qtognqphy 
of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

•  Periplug,  §(27,  28.  It  U  on  this 
occai<ion  that  we  find  tin  mentinnrd 
among  the  articlcH  of  couuucrce  im- 
ported into  Cnne,  but  in  a  natnner  that 
dMrly  impliet  tliAt  ii  ctmb,  not  firam 


undria. 

*  Haines,  I.  e.  p.  145.   Capt  Hainet 

odds  that  its  position  would  point  it  out 
as  a  ao»i-i»ort  of  mmn'  fon.stHjucnce.  At 
the  present  day  tho  tm<k>  is  wholly 
transferred  to  Makaliah,  about  fiO  miles 
further  east,  which  is  now  become  the 
chief  poit  of  Hadramant 


I 
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§  11.  After  Cane  fullowid  a  very  deep  gulf,  to  which  our 
author  ^ivt'S  the  name  ul"  Saehalitrs,  extending  for  a  long 
space,  and  bounded  at  its  eastmi  extremity  hy  the  promon- 
tory of  Syagrus,  facing  towards  the  east,  whieli  is  termtMl  **  the 
greatest  heatlland  in  the  world."  ^  What  gave  rise  to  this 
notion  it  is  impossible  to  Siiy,  but  the  promontory  in  question 
is  undoubtetlly  the  same  with  the  modem  Cape  Fartak,  which 
is  described  as  ^'a  lofty  mountain  about  2500  feet  high,  fonn- 
ing  a  very  prominent  oape,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  nayi- 
gaior  60  miles  off  on  a  clear  day."^  Its  chief  importance  m 
the  eyes  of  Greek  navigators  in  the  days  we  are  oonsidering 
was  however  derived  from  its  l^eing  the  point  of  departure  tram 
which  ships  bound  direct  for  India  struck  out  into  the  open 

Opposite  to  Cape  Syagnu^  in  the  open  sea  betvieen  that 
headland  and  Gape  Aromata  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  rather 
nearer  to  Aiabia,  was  the  Ishind  iji  Diosoorides,  of  large  sins 
and  fertile,  but  inhabited  only  by  a  few  settlers — Arabs, 
Indian^  and  Greeks— who  had  esbd>lished  themselyes  there 
for  conmieroial  purposes. — ^It  produced  abundance  of  tortoise 
shell  of  excellent  quality,  as  well  as  Indian  cinnabar,  a  tenn 
applied  to  a  kind  of  gum,  now  known  as  dragon's  Uood,  which 
is  still  fonnd  there  in  great  abundance.'  The  island  was  8ub-> 
ject  to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country  (Hadramaut),  and 
wa^  farmed  out  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Azania  wa^  by 
Charibiiel.* 


•  llaiiii  iu  JiiuriHi}  «/  (itinjr.  Soe, 
vol.  XT.  1'.  11.").  This  identification  wa« 
first  made  by  Dr.  Vincent,  who  jiwtly 
regard«  it  as  the  main  }M>int  in  n  spect 
to  the  ^ec^imphy  of  the  whole  of  this 
coast,  vol.  li.  pp.  331-;H0.  D'Anville 
had  previouBlT  suppnted  the  ancient 
SyiifH'na  to  bo  R«8  t'l  Hudd.  more  than 
600  milea  E.  of  Cajie  Fartak,  and  had 
ttu  timnm  tiie  whole  tobjeet  into 
oonfufiion. 

*  Thia  is  distinctly  stated  by 

ill  the  passage  alvsMlT  died  <tL  23, 
f  100).   Wdbled,  wpeMng  of  the 


Arnhiun  trad.- to  India  in  bis  day  says: 
Departing  from  the  Arabian  pi>rt«  in 
September,  the  larger  ekm  of  T(  sscls 
pn>c<M-d  to  tlie  eastwanl  U!»  far  a»  Ka« 
Fartak,  tlio  umalKr  to  Ua:*  t-l  Hadd; 
from  thence  they  strike  across  and 
make  the  coeat  of  India  about  Poor- 
bunder  on  the  coast  of  Guzcrat" 
(Travfttin  Arnt>ia,  vol.  ii.  p.  437.) 

*  See  Wellated'a  Memoir  <Ti  the  Idami 
of  Socotra,  in  fhe  Jomtimi?  of  Grogr,  8oe. 
vol.  V.  p.  198. 

*  FeriidWf  §  31.  It  was  probably 
this  political  rdation  thai  indiMMd  oar 
aathar,aawell  aa  liiny.tooonneot  the 
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But  though  this  important  headland  on  the  cuiist  of  Arabia 
can  be  identified  without  difficulty,  the  rest  of  our  author's 
description  of  thut  })art  of  the  coast  is  confused  and  in  some 
points  apparently  erroneous.  The  name  of  Sachalites  which 
he  has  applied  to  the  coast  vmt  of  Cape  Syagnis,  is  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  bay  east  of  that  headland,^  which  certainly 
answers  much  better  to  our  author's  expression  of  '*  a  very  deep 
gul^*'  there  being  haidly  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  gulf 
or  bay  between  the  sit(^  of  Cane  and  Gape  Fartak.  Moreover, 
our  author  himself  speaks  of  Moscha,  a  port  wbich  he  places 
considerably  to  the  east  of  Cape  Syagras,  as  the  emporium  in 
which  the  Saohalitic  frankincense  was  deposited,  in  a  manner 
that  oertainly  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  Sachalitio  dislriot  It  is  singular  also  that  we  find  him 
applying  the  name  of  Omana  to  a  portion  of  this  coasts  though 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  firom  the  modem  province  of 
Oman.  The  port  of  Moscha,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  trade^  must  probaUy  have  been  situated 
in  the  district  now  known  as  Dhafsff,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  modem  town  of  Morbat*  Immediately  beyond  this  rises 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  called  Subhan,  which  precisely 
answers  to  the  mountain  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  as  extend- 
ing as  far  as  a  place  called  Asik.*  Opposite  to  the  extremity 
of  this  were  seven  small  islands  called  the  Zenobian  islands, 
corresponding  to  the  group  now  known  as  Curia  Muria»  and 
about  2000  stadia  farther  was  the  much  larger  island  of  Saiapis 
(the  modern  Moseirah)  which,  like  the  island  of  Dioacorides, 


igland  with  Arabia  ratbor  tbun  ACrica. 
At  the  pnaent  day  it  ia  subject  in  like 
muniicr  to  the  Sheikh  of  Keshin.  near 
Gapu  Fartak  in  Arabia.  Seo  WellBted, 
le. 

'  Tbo  same  error  (if  each  it  can  b© 
tcnnt-d)  was  cominittctl  also  by  Marinus 
of  Tyre,  for  which  he  in  expreaalj  eeil- 
'     ftuiedl  by  Ptolemy  (i.  17,  §  2V 

•  Dr.  C.  MuUer  goe«  lo  fiur  M  to 
aoppose  that  the  natueu  of  Omana  and 
Minph^  liAve  been  erronuoualy  trana* 


ferred  hither,  and  that  they  really 
belong  to  a  later  part  of  the  Periplus, 
whore  it  was  describing  the  ooabt  of 
Oman,  Moscha  being  really  the  modem 
Mnscat  This  suggest  iou  appears  to 
me  unneoeflMiy  and  improbable. 
Ptolemy  hM  also  a  port  of  the  name  of 
;  Mo^ha  in  this  part  of  Ambin,  though 
he  places  it  voeit  of  Cape  Byagrus  (Ptol. 
Ti  7,110). 

•  PeripIuM,  I  8ft.  8ee  H«anfli^  I.  c 
pp.  117, 127. 
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produced  abundance  of  excellent  tortoise  shell,  and  was  fre- 
quented for  that  ol)jeet  by  merchants  from  Cane.* 

§  12.  His  iiil(jinuiti(»n  concerning  these  islands  is  perfectly 
clear  and  consistent  with  our  modern  knowledge  of  the  coast ; 
but  with  the  shores  of  the  main  land  itsi  If  lie  seems  to  have 
been  impt'rftvtly  acquainted,  and  his  account  of  the  coast  line 
from  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  is  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  {Mjrtions  of  his  work.  This  part  of  Arahiii  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  was  subject  to  the  I*ersian  (that  is,  to 
the  Parthian)  monarchy,  but  was  inhabited  by  barbarians : 
and  it  is  jemarkable  that  he  iloes  not  mention  any  em{)orium 
or  place  of  trade  on  the  continent,  between  Moscha  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  the 
habit  of  navigators  to  keep  well  out  to  sea  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Moedrah,  and  thence  round  the  headlands  of  Arabia  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf,  touching  only  at  the  small  islands,  which 
he  calls  the  islands  of  Callus,  and  thence  making  direct  for 
the  Straits.'  But  the  omission  in  this  part  of  his  course  of 
all  mention  of  sach  remarkable  headlands  as  Cape  Isolette 
(Bas  Jeaireh)  and  Bas  el  Hadd  (the  Gorodamnm  of  Ptolemy), 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  aoonraoy  of  detail  with  whidi 
he  has  desorihed  the  part  of  the  coast  further  west ;  and  leads 
to  a  suspicion  that  this  portion  of  the  Periplus,  like  that  of 
Asaniai,  is  not  deriyed  from  personal  experienoei 

He  howcTer  describes  very  oonectly  the  Straits  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gul^  between  the  lofty  and  nigged 
moimtain  range  called  Asabon,  which  forms  the  xemarlnble 
promontory  now  known  as  Cape  Hnssendoon,'  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  high  round  mountain,  which  bore  the  name  of 


*  PerifhUy  §  33.  tliL-nes  and  iStrabo,  m  tliat  of  Maceta, 
<  Ibid.  §  M.  or  of  thu  Mane  (Stmlxj.  xvl.  8,  p.  765X 

*  Ibid.  §  35.  Ptolemy  ulao  oalLi  both  In  the  m«xlern  appellation  wo  cnn  Ktill 
the  i»mmontory  itself,  and  the  range  diutinetly  trace  that  used  by  i'toltmy 
uf  black,  rugged  mountains,  which  ,  and  the  Feriplus. 

constitute  it»  oy  the  nume  of  "Kvafiip  \     The  laoantaiii  of  Semiramis  inOer* 

ftjqwr.  and  'A0«0<(  Sfm  (vi.  7.     12.  20).  ;  mwoim  it  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi 

It  it?  the  sarao  headlaiu!  ili  v^-riU  d  by  8|  f  ll)b 

Newchusi  and  after  hiw  by  Eratoe-  ^ 
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McMint  Semiramis,  on  the  other.  The  Strait  between  the  two, 
he  tells  lis,  was  about  GOO  stadia  in  length,  after  which  the 
broad  and  spacious  Persian  (lulf  spread  far  into  the  interior. 
The  established  port  in  his  day  at  the  head  of  this  ;^nilf  was 
one  which  he  calls  the  city  of  Apoloprus,  which  had  apj)arently 
succeeded  to  the  position  previously  occupied  by  Teredon. 
He  describes  it  as  lying  oTer  against  the  £uphiate8  and  the 
city  of  Charax  Spasini.* 

§  13.  Betarning  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  and  continiimg 
his  course  eastward,  he  tells  us  that  after  aiz  days*  voyage  was 
an  important  emporium  called  Omaiui,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  which  carried  on  an  eztensire  trade  with  Barygaza 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Cane  and  the  other  AiafaiAn  ports 
on  the  other.  Among  the  Indian  articles  imported  are  men^ 
tioned  saadal-wood*  and  ebony,  and  among  those  exported 
horn  thence  were  pearls  horn  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  were 
found  there  in  great  abundance,  bat  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  from  India.  The  site  of  Omana  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  bay  of 
Ghoabar,  abont  60  G.  miles  west  of  Gwadnr  on  the  coast 
of  Beloochistan.  Thus  &r  the  conntxy  was  subject  to  the 
Persians :  beyond  this  it  was  possessed  by  independent  tribes, 
each  having  its  own  mler,  among  whom  the  Parsides  and 
Orita  are  somewhat  obscurely  Indicated:  and  beyond  these 
again,  where  the  coast  began  to  bend  round  from  the  east,  was 
the  sea-coast  of  Scylihia,  a  land  extending  far  up  to  the  north.* 

The  mention  of  8cythia  here  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
country  which  is  more  distinctly  characterized  by  Ptolemy  as 
IndoScythia,  and  which  comprised  thn  whole  region  adjoining 
the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  now  known  as  8inde,  together 
with  Cutch  and  Guzerat.   The  name  was  evidently  given  to  it 


*  reriplun,  §  35.  The  mention  of 
Charax  in  this  connexion  oonfirms  what 
we  gftfher  from  Pliny  that  It  was  at 

this  time  the  principal  ptnporium  of 
trode  at  the  hoiid  of  tlie  Foraian  Gulf.  | 


»  ^v\a  (ravJcUiKo,  for  which  the  M8S. 
have<r«)7iUiwi(|36).  This  ia  the  fixsfc 
notice  or  tlila  celelimlad  prodnotioo  of 
India,  whirh  is  not  mentioiwd  bjFUny. 

«  I'eriplus,  §§  37,  88. 
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in  consequence  of  its  havinf^  been  oyerran  and  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  Scythian  tribos,  who  after  having  destroyed 
the  Greek  dominion  in  Baetria  had  carried  their  arms  across 
the  Hiud(M>  Koosh,  and  subdued  all  the  territories  previously 
subject  to  Greek  rulers,  extendincr  down  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.^  These  S<  ythians  had  indeed  l>een  exj>elled 
before  tlic  time  of  the  Periplus,  and  the  country'  wtis  at  this 
time  subject  to  the  Tarthian  kiufr,*  but  the  name  might 
naturally  remain  long  after;  as  we  to  be  still  the  case  in 
the  days  of  J'tolemy. 

§  14.  In  this  region  were  the  mouths  of  the  gre^t  river 
Indus,  or  as  the  author  more  correctly  writes  the  name, 
Sinthus,'  which  he  calls  the  greatest  of  all  the  riTen  that 
flowed  into  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  that  which  dischittgeB  the 
greatest  volume  of  water.  The  coast  adjoining  them  was 
extremely  low,  so  that  long  l>cfore  it  was  seen,  the  appioaeh  to 
land  was  obserred  by  the  disoolouration  of  the  water,  as  well 
as  by  the  appeaianoe  of  serpents  floating  in  the  sea.^  The 
Indus  had  seyen  months  in  all,  bat  the  middle  one  only  was 
navigable,  on  which  was  situated  the  emporinm  of  Baibarice, 
wheie  merchant  ships  rode  at  anchor,  bnt  their  wares  were  all 
carried  np  the  river  to  the  metropolis  of  Scythia,  a  city  called 
Hinnagara,  which  mnst  have  been  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive 
inland  trade,  as  among  the  goods  exported  from  thence  are 
mentioned  Seiic  textures  (silk),  as  well  as  furs  from  the  same 


»  The  history  of  these  conquest*  is 
Tery  imp«rfeotl/  known;  but  it  ap- 
pMTf  to  hmn  Men  voder  two  Greek 

priiKN  s  of  the  names  of  Af^ollodotus 
and  Mcnander,  that  the  Mat^eilnnian 
UBM  had  been  for  the  second  time 
carried  down  the  vnllt  y  of  the  Indus 
(Strabo,  xi.  11,  §  1 ;  Tn'igua  Pompeitu, 
prol.  xli.  :  but  their  date  la  qidte  nn- 
Cfrtuin.  Strabi,  in  the  peasape  just 
cited,  asauciates  Monnnder  with  Deuie- 
trius,  son  of  EntbydemuB,  king  of 
Bttctria,  who  is  known  to  us  from 
PolybioB  (xi.  34),  and  says  that  they 
extended  their  fonquef>t!<  over  tht*  Pat- 
talene  (the  Delta  of  the  Indus)  and 


some  neiphlwuring  provincca  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  th«y  were  oootem- 
poniT.  The  BeyOian  conqMrt  naj 
proMbly  be  assigtied  to  sboot  BA  190. 
■  Feriphu,  §  88. 

*  Then  ia  no  doaht  that  this  is  the 

nioro  porrcct  form.  Pliny  tclln  tis  thnt 
ite  native  name  was  Hindus  (Indus, 
inoolis  SinduB  appelUtus,  vi.  20,  §71); 
and  in  Sanwcrit  it  is  writton  Sindhu. 

'  Strange  &»  this  statement  appears, 
its  corrwtnees  is  confinaed  by  tne  tes- 
tiDMny  of  many  writers,  in  mediaval 
and  imxlera  times.  See  the  authoritiee 
qunt»--«l  hy  Dr.  Vinc«^nt  (vol.  ii.  p.  801X 
and  by  C.  MiUler  inoL  ad  loe.). 
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country.'  Among  the  Indian  products  are  noticed  sapphires, 
and  indifj^o,  wliicdi  appears  to  have  been  already  known  as  a 
pip^ent  and  dye.^  Our  author  adds  a  notice  of  the  proper 
season  for  sailing  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately corrupt,  but  evidently  seems  to  have  referred  to  the 
habit  of  sonic  navigators  of  making  direct  for  that  point, 
instead  of  following  the  coast ;  which  as  he  obaeiyes  was  a 
more  perilous  course,  though  shorter.* 

JBeyond  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  a  deep  baj,  whieh  had 
never  been  explored,  but  was  extremely  dangexous  on  account 
of  whirlpools,  rapid  currents  and  sandy  shoals,  on  whifh  ships 
would  be  left  agiound,  while  still  out  of  sight  of  land.  It  was 
called  Eirinon,  and  was  divided  into  t^o^  a  lesser  and  a 
greater  gulf  of  the  name.  This  inlet  was  protected  hj  a  pro- 
montory mirving  round  to  the  west,  and  enclosing  anoUier 
gulf  eidled  Baiaoe,  with  seven  small  islands,  which  was  also 
Tery  dangerous,  and  required  to  be  carefully  shunned  by 
navigators :  the  approach  to  it  was  recognized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  large  Uack  serpents  in  the  sea^  while  those  seen  on  the 
coast  from  thence  to  Barygaza  were  smaller,  and  of  a  green  or 
golden  colour.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  correct 
description  of  the  country,  though  somewhat  obscurely  stated. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Gulf  of  Barace 

>vith  that  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  one — or  rather  two — to  which  the  author  applies  the  name 
of  Eirinon,  correspond  to  the  singular  tract  called  the  llunn  of 
Catch,  which  may  in  his  time  have  been  sufficiently  depressed 


'  Inpuc^  i4pfjuxTa,  §  39.  This  can 
bardJy  refer  to  anything  else  but  fnrt, 
which  might  well  be  brought  ovcrliind, 
with  hUf  goods,  from  the  lofty  regions 
of  Oentnl  Aab  bc-yoad  the  wnroea  of 
the  Indus. 

*  'Muchr  tiiKw,  iltid.  This  has  been 
emmeoosly  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  refer  to  Indian  ink !  But  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  indigo  is  meant,  which 


is  noticed  aa  a  dye  bv  Diosoorides  {de 
vmU.  med.  v.  107)  under  the  name  of 
'ly9ucht>,  and  by  Pliny  a»  un  pxix  nwive 
pigment,  which  be  oalia  ''InUioum'* 
(xxxT.  a.  27.  §  46). 

♦  Seo  Miill.  r's  nntt"  on  §  89  of  the 
Peripltui.  The  exact  words  cannot  be 
restored,  bat  the  general  sense  accmi 
to  be  clonrlv  tliat  indioatod  in  the  text, 

»  Feriyiu*,  §  40. 
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to  be  fkioded  by  the  sea  at  bigb  tides.  But  ibe  natonl 
difficulties  it  must  always  baye  piesented  to  navigatioii  would 
well  account  for  its  being  still  unexplored.* 

§  15.  After  the  p:ulf  of  Barace  follows  another  bay,  derivinpf 
its  name  from  Barygazu,  the  great  emjxirium  connected  witli 
it.  Tlie  mainland  here  belonged  to  the  i)rovinco  called 
Ariace,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Mambarus, 
and  of  the  whole  of  India.'  The  inland  portion  of  Ariace, 
which  adjoined  tlie  Scythian  territory,  was  called  Aberia,  the 
coast  district  Syrastrene.  This  last  may  be  clearly  itlentitied 
with  the  })eninsula  of  (hizerat.  It  lay  on  the  left  hand  as  the 
voyager  j)roceede(l  towards  Barygaza.  and  shi])s  destined  for 
that  port  appear  to  hayo  kept  close  to  the  western  shore  as 
far  as  a  promontory  called  Papice,  from  whence  they  struck 
across  the  gulf  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  which 
Barygaza  was  situated,  leaving  on  the  left  a  small  island 
called  BfTones,  so  as  to  be  just  visible.*  Barygaza  itself  was 
situated  300  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,*  to  which  our 
author  gives  the  name  of  Namnadius :  it  is  the  Namadus  ol 
Ptolemy,  and  the  modem  Nerbuddah.^  Another  great  river 
fell  into  tbe  bead  of  tbe  same  gulf,  wbicb  be  calls  tbe  Mais,  a 
name  still  preserved  in  ihe  modem  Mbye  or  Mabi.  Tbo 

*  Bee  Ihft  doicription  of  Ih'm  curious  I  nreciseness  of  ihh  direction  Kares  no 
tnok  cf  oonntiy  hy  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  1  doabt  tb»t  tlie  i»land  heie  meant  (the 
ihe  JbttfiHfl  0/  Otogrankieai  SoeMy^  \  name  of  whMi  had  htm  befbra  men- 

VoL  zl.  pp.  lSl-207,  ana  of  the  earth-  tiono*!)  is  the  small  island  of  Perim  in 
qaekM  and  oonsequent  changes  of  lev^l  1  the  (tulf  of  Cambay,  almost  directW 
to  which  (t  is  nil^eot  In  Sir  0.  Lyell's  |  opposite tothemoathoftheNerlniddali. 

rriticiphf  of  (rcob^VuL  iL  pp.  87-  1  This  rt  nders  it  probable  that  the  pro- 
104  (lUtUoiiition).  i  muutury  uf  Fapice  was  that  of  (lopenat, 

'  JP!M4jpliM.$41.  1^ ^ci^x  Tijt 'Apuuc^s  I  on  the  (^ypoiite  side  of  the  gulf,  near 
Xwpaj,  TTji  Man$dpov  0euri\(las  Apx^  *«J  '^8  <'ntmiice,  rather  than  Oipe  Diu, 
Tiji  5xt}$  'lySiKTfj  olffo.  The  name  of  wiUi  whicli  it  is  identifltnl  by  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, which  is  too  far  from  the  entrance 
of  the  p-alf  Hut  the  distjince  of  3000 
stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  at 
Rirbarice  woold  oorreapaDd  better  with 
CkpeDin. 


India  is  evidently  used  here  as  opposed 
to  Scythia  or  Indo-Scvthia :  but  it  is 
curious  to  flud  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
80  long  the  oonntiy  specially  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  India,  nere  actually  dis- 
tinguished from  it 

*  rovTOP  rhv  k6k*ov  ol  nkiomtt  tls 

^ojnf  mmilUplrrf t  ri^  infiror,  1 42.  The 


Peripluf,  §  44. 
*  Tlie  native  name  treo  at  tike 
sent  day  is  Narmada. 
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whole  of  his  description  of  these  regions,  so  peculiar  in  their 
confonnation,  is  very  accurate,  and  his  sailinj^  directions  so 
precise,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  result  of 
personal  experience. 

Barygaza,  as  we  have  already  seen  by  the  frequent  references 
to  it  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  treatise,  was  the  great  em- 
porium of  trade  for  all  this  part  of  India;  much  as  8urat 
became  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  trade,  and  Bombay  is 
at  the  present  day.  It  exported  not  only  Indian  goods  from 
the  interior,  including  the  fine  muslins  for  which  the  country 
has  always  been  celebrated,  but  silks  from  China,  which  had 
been  brought  by  overland  caniage,  onyxes  and  other  precious 
stones^  naid  and  othetr  perfumes,  and  ivory.^  The  principal  of 
these  goods  were  bronght  down  from  Osene^  a  city  of  the 
interior,  which  had  been  fonnerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ariaoe^  This  had  been  of  late  yean  tiansfeired  to  a  city 
called  Hinnagaia»  which  appean  to  have  been  sitoated  also 
not  hi  from  the  -riTer  Kerbnddah,*  bnt  at  a  consideiabKe 
distance  np  the  riyer. 

§  16.  The  anther  of  the  Periplus  gives  us  in  this  place  a 
yery  interesting  and  chaiacteristie  account  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  produced  by  the  tides  in  this  part  of  India, 
especially  the  rash  of  the  tidal  wave  np  the  riyen,  known  as 
the  bore."  This  description  has  every  character  of  being  the 
result  of  personal  observation.*  On  the  other  hand  his  few 
and  brief  notices  of  the  nations  in  the  interior,  to  the  north  of 
Ariace,  are  very  confused  and  imperfect,  and  are  evidently 
mere  he^irsay  reports,  imperfectly  understood.*  Of  the  same 
character  is  his  statement  that  Alexander  had  carried  his  arms 
through  India  to  the  Ganges  ;  but  one  circumstance  which  he 
mentions  is  curious,  and  must  have  been  derived  from  his  own 
experience,  that  Greek  drachms  of  Apollodotus  and  j\ronan(lpr, 
two  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  who  had  extended  their 


»  renp1u$,  §  49.  I    •  See  Note  B,  p.  478. 

*  Ibid.  if§  45. 40.  |    *  Ibid.  $  47. 

YOLi  II.  2  H 
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dominion  down  the  Talley  of  the  Indus,  bef<ne  the  Scythian 
inwion,  were  still  fbnnd  cnnent  in  the  msikets  of  Bsiygua.* 

§  17.  Ftooeeding  onwaid  from  Bsiygasa  our  author  makes 
the  important  remark  that  the  coast  of  India  thenoefoirth 
extends  from  north  to  sonth,  an  observation  which  shows  him 
to  have  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  tnie  configuration  of  the 
coontry  than  any  prenons  geographer;  while^  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see^  Ptolemy,  though  writing  half  a  oentnry  later, 
fell  into  still  more  nnaooonntafale  enor  npon  the  same  point 
To  this  southern  region  in  general  he  gives  the  .  name  of 
Dachinabades,  in  which  we  clearly  recognize  the  same  word 
as  is  preseryed  in  the  modem  Dekkan.  He  adds  that  its 
name  sifrnified  "  the  southern  hind,"  and  that  the  interior 
contained  many  desert  regions,  high  mountains,  and  forests 
abounding  in  wiM  beasts,  including  panthers,  tigers,  elephants, 
and  serprnts  of  marvellous  size:  but  was  inhabited  also  by 
numerous  and  populous  nations,  extending  all  the  way  to  the 
Ganges.'  Im|)erfect  as  it  is,  this  brief  notice  is  interesting  as 
the  first  we  possess  of  Central  India,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan. 

§  18.  Of  the  emporia  or  cities  of  the  interior  he  mentions 
only  two,  which  he  names  Pa  thana  and  Tagara.  Both  names 
are  found  again  in  Ptolemy,  but  their  site  cannot  ^  deter- 
mined with  any  n^proaoh  to  certainty.  Along  the  coast  on 
the  contrary  he  enmnerates  many  names  of  ports  extending 
along  from  Barygaza  to  the  confines  of  Limyrice^  which 
adjdned  Ariace  on  the  sonth.  Most  of  these  names  are 
ohscore  and  otherwise  unknown :  the  only  two  that  deserve 


•  Periplus^  §  47.  Conoemiapf  these 
Greek  rolera,  see  above,  p.  462.  Accord- 
ing to  Profenor  YfiimmiAriana,  p.  292) 
tiie  reign  of  M ensnder  may  be  placed 
about  B.C.  126;  whilo  General  Ciinning- 
h»m  would  assup  him  to  a  period  as 
•nlj  as  100-140  b.o.  ApoUodotos  is 


him  M  the  son  of  Encratides.  Tiie 
chronology  of  these  Grsoo-Bactrian 
prinoes  is  still  wholly  mtoertain.  Bat 
the  ooins  in  question  most  at  all  ofents 
have  belonged  to  a  {>crio(l  200  ymn 
before  that  when  our  aathor  wiole. 
Ther  are  still  femd  in  kim  miBlMm 
in  the  regiou  m^oiBSiag  w  fillajof 
the  Indus. 
'  Pen>itS|$50. 
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attention  are  Callieiia»  whidi  had  fofmeriy  been  an  important 
emporinniy  Imt  had  lost  that  chaiaeter  in  the  days  of  onr 
author:  and  Meliaigaxa,  which  is  probably  the  seme  with  the 
Sigeros  of  Pliny.*  The  former  is  donbtleis  a  plaoe  still  called 
Callianay  on  the  mainland  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Salsette :  the  second  may  be  placed  aboni  two  degrees  &rther 
soath»  at  or  near  the  modem  Yiziagoiir.*  But  all  these  were 
small  places,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  considerable 
emporium  of  trade  along  this  coast  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
Limyrice,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  7000  stadia.* 

§  19.  The  territory  of  Liniyrice  was  subject  to  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  its  own,  who  resided  in  the  interior,  and 
whom  our  author  calls  Ceprol)otras,  evidently  the  same  name 
with  the  Coplebuthras  or  Celobothriis  of  Pliny.*  The  first  ports 
in  this  district  were  Naoura  and  Tyndis,  and  beyond  these  to 
the  south  Muziris  and  Nelkynda,  which  were  become  the  chief 
places  of  trade  at  the  time  our  author  wrote.^  Nelkynda 
however  was  not  properly  speaking  included  in  Limyrice,  but 
was  subject  to  another  king  named  Pandion,  whose  dominions 
appear  to  have  comprised  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  writer  of  the  Periplus  tells  ns  that  it 
was  500  stadia  from  Tyndis  to  MnziriSy  and  again  500  stadia 
ham  thence  to  Nelkynda.* 

Nelkynda  was  sitoated  on  a  riw,  abont  120  stadia  from  the 
8ea»  and  there  was  another  port  at  its  month,  whidi  was  called 
Bscare :  cTidently  the  same  with  the  Baiace  of  Pliny,  which 
he  places  in  the  territory  of  the  Neaoyndi,  probaUy  also  a 
fidse  reading  fbr  NelcyndL  It  is  dear  theiefoie  that  the  ports 


•  Snppfirft  also,  which  he  montions 
before  6aUi0iia  (§  52),  has  btum  re<H;ntlT 
identified  «Uh*ft  place  stiU  called 
BatHak  on  the  oomI  dixeoUj  noiib  of 
Bauetto. 

•  See  Vinot  nt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  430.  431. 
G.  Muller  in  Ue  notee  on  the  Ftriphu, 
§§  52  53 

•  Peri^tu,  §  51.  The  iucidcntal 
mention  of  pirates  (§  53),  which  is 
oonfiimed  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  Ti.  23,  §  lOlX 


probahly  indicates  one  reason  why  this 
part  of  the  coast  was  little  frequented 
by  traders. 

2  Plin.  ibid.  §  105. 

»  Periplm,  §§  53.  54.  The  author's 
cipreasion  that  the  la,-it  two  ports  aro 
**tnoee  which  now  do  buHincsM"  a!  vvv 
irpdtrffowrai)  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
homely  simplicity  of  hta  ilrie. 

«  Ibid.  §  54. 

2  H  2 
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referred  to  by  both  authors  are  the  same :  but  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  deteraiininpf  their  precise  pi>sitiun  on  the  western 
coast  of  India.  Nelkynda  was  phiced  by  Major  Bennell  at  a 
place  called  Nelisserani,  at  the  head  of  an  eetnary,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount  Delli,  in  latitude 
12°  Kf :  and  this  identification  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Vincent, 
as  well  as  by  the  most  recent  editor  of  the  Peri]>lus.*  In 
accordance  with  this  view  Mnairis  was  placed  at  Mangalore^ 
Tyndis  probably  at  Cnndapoor,  and  Naonra  at  Honaner  in 
14**  16',  at  the  opening  of  a  oonsideraUe  estuary  fonned  by  the 
liyer  Sheitamntter.  Bnt  the  most  recent  writer  who  has 
inyestigated  the  salject,  CSdonel  Yule,  has  tnnsfeired  the 
whole  group  of  ports,  and  with  them  of  oonrse  the  district 
called  Limyriee,  nearly  three  degrees  &rther  sooth :  *  identify- 
ing Hnziris  with  Cranganore,  which  was  a  port  mneh  fire- 
qnented  in  the  middle  ages,  though  now  decayed,  dtnated  in 
about  10^  12*  N.  latitude.  This  change  has  the  advantage  of 
being  in  accordance  with  the  7000  stadia  driven  as  the  distance 
from  Barvijaza  to  Limyrice — an  cstiniutc  threat Iv  in  excess  of 
the  truth,  if  that  district  be  supjiosed  to  coinci<le  with  the 
modern  Canara :  and  of  affording  an  explanation  of  some 
expressions  very  ol>scurely  worded  in  the  description  of  the 
coast  from  Tyndis  to  Muziris  and  Nelkynda.  But  on  the 
other  hand  no  site  ciin  be  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast  that 
corresponds  nearly  as  well  with  the  description  of  Nelkynda 
and  its  ix)rt  of  Bacare  as  that  selected  by  Major  EennelL  The 
difficulties  attending  the  identification  of  the  ports  in  question 
are  certainly  not  altogether  surmounted  by  either  theory. 

§  20.  The  author  gives  as  usual  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  these  two  important  ports,  which  were 
apparently  the  same  at  both.'  But  pepper,  which  was  the 

*  Kcnndl,  Mtmnircfn  HTnpof  India,  jifap byDr. Smith  nm\  Mr. Grove,  p.  23. 

fc28.  Vinoeut'8  Commerce  and  Haviga-  '  Hence  hu  afterwards  repeatedly 

mvfOm  Ameier^.  vol.  iL  p.  445;  O.  refers  to  them  as  the  ports  of  Limjrieei, 

Miillcr,  ri<>/.  wl  1\ ripl.  §  54.  though,  strictly  Bpoaking,  Nelkynda. 

*  Hee  hitt  remarks  in  the  Introd.  pny  being  subject  to  king  Pandion,  was  nut 
llicd  tolhe  Jibs  </  Cluwioof  Geoyni-  indoded  in  LimjriM. 
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chief  article  in  request^  and  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
the  Greek  and  Koman  merchants,  was  produced  only  in  a 
district  named  Cottonarice,  from  whence  it  was  transmitted  to 
the  seaporta.  This  district,  mentioned  under  the  same  name 
by  Pliny,  cannot  be  more  dearly  identified,  bat  was  apparently 
in  the  interior,  adjoining  the  coast  of  Malabar  near  Otdiont  and 
Cochin.  The  pepper  produced  in  this  region  enjoys  at  the 
present  day  the  reputation  of  being  the  beat  in  India.  Besides 
pepper,  the  exports  of  Nelkynda  indaded  yarions  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  pearls  of  fine  quality,  and  abundance  of  tortoise 
shell,  some  of  which  was  brought  from  the  island  of  Ghryse^ 
some  fhnn  the  smaller  islands  opposite  to  JJmyrioe.*  Theso 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Laocadive  Islands,  which  even  at 
the  present  day  are  noted  for  producing  the  finest  torUnse 
shelL 

It  is  curious  to  observe  at  this  early  period  the  trade  with 

India  takiTi<i^  the  same  course,  and  concentrating  itself  at 
nearly  tliu  mina  jx)int8  as  it  did  in  much  later  times.  Thus 

Baryj^aza  and  Nelkyuda  had  become  the  two  chief  cDiporia  of 
trade  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  just  as  it  centered  at  tSurat 
and  at  Calicut  after  the  Portuguese  lirst  came  to  India ;  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  British  trade  with  India,  their  chief 
factories  were  established  at  Surat  and  Tellicherry,  the  latter 
corresponding^  to  Nelkynda  as  {Surat  did  to  Baroach.' 

§  21.  Having  thus  retiched  the  farthest  point  which  was 
habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  his  «lay,  th(i  author 
of  the  Periplus  returns  t^>  point  out  the  course  i)ursued  by 
navigators,  in  a  passage  which  is  rendered  doubly  interesting 


•  P«H|piiM.  S  W.  Among  tho  im- 
portH  or  f^TKKla  carried  to  this  port,  aa 
well  M  to  Barvgazii,  are  enumomtcd 
blODZU,  (in,  and  lead.  It  ia  evident, 
therefore,  that  tin  was  not  prodaoed  in 
India,  but  had  to  be  oanicd  thither  by 
Alaxandriau  or  Greek  trnder.H.  Coral 
•Ifo  ia  an  artiola  of  frequent  reourronce 
unong  the  inqpoffts;  that  oooflnning 
tho  ttetement  of  Pliny  that  the  00ml 


of  the  Mediterraneiin  was  in  as  rnoeh 
rounest  among  tho  Indians  as  tho 
Iiiaian  pearls  among  the  UunmnH  (II. 
N.  xxxii.  8.  11,  §§21,  23). 

*  Btse  Vinoeut,  voL  ii.  p.  liu 
says  "at  Sarat  they  obtained  mttslinn, 
cliintz,  and  cottons;  at  Ttllicherry, 
|)cpper  and  cardamoms."  The  latter 
spice,  though  known  to  Theophiutiw^ 
is  not  menttoned  by  oar  mumn. 
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from  our  having  the  opjKurtunity  of  comparing  it  vdih  that 
already  cited  from  Pliny.  "  The  whole  of  this  circum- 
navigation from  Cane  and  Arabia  £udsBmon  (he  tells  us)  was 
fotmerly  perfotmed  in  small  veaseb,  which  followed  the* 
*  windings  of  the  coast :  a  pilot  named  Hippalns  was  the  first, 
who,  from  observing  the  position  of  the  ports,  and  the  con- 
figmation  of  the  sea,  discovered  the  mode  of  sailing  right 
aeiosB  the  open  sea;  from  whom  the  name  of  Hippalns  is 
giyeii  to  the  local  wind  which  blows  steadily  from  the  south- 
west, in  the  Indian  seas,  at  the  same  period  ae  the  Etesian 
winds  prevail  with  ns.  From  his  time  till  the  piesent  day 
some  nayigatois  make  their  course  direct  from  Gan^  otheis 
firom  the  promontory  of  Aromata,  and  if  they  are  going  to 
Limyrioe  have  to  struggle  longer,  bat  t^ose  that  make  for 
Barygaia  and  Soythia,  only  contend  with  the  wind  tor  about 
three  days,  and  thenoeforwud  have  a  &voiirable  wind  for  their 
oonise  across  the  open  sea,  keeping  aloof  fiom  the  land  while 
they  pass  by  the  gulfs  that  have  been  described.**  ^ 

Though  this  passage  is  not  Tcry  dearly  expressed,  by 
comparing  and  comlnning  it  with  that  of  Pliny,  we  may  arrive 
at  a  distinct  notion  of  the  course  adopted,  and  the  propjess  of 
navigation  from  the  first  discovery  of  Hippalns.  That  navi- 
gator apjx'ars  to  have  bet-ii  the  lirst  to  remark  that  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  whieh  blows  steadily  for 
several  months  together  from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  possible 
to  hold  an  uniform  course,  with  a  fair  wind,  from  the  Arabian 
promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartakj,  direct  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  (or  what  was  called  Indo-Scythia),  thus  avoiding  all 
the  windings  of  the  coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  J'ersian  Gulf. 
But  when  once  it  was  found  how  much  was  gained  by  this 
process,  and  how  the  steadiness  of  the  monsoon  wind  (now 

'  I'erijdtu^  §  57.    Tho  kxt  of  ibis  rpaxv^iiovrfs,  wLich  he  nima  with 

.pMMge  to  nnftirtanatel^  in  several  regard  to  the  ahipe  boond  ibr  the 

placof*  corrapt,  nnd  it  la  not  always  several  ports,  is  very  obscnre ;  and  I 

easy  to  i-ay  whut  tho  author  meant,  feel  by  no  means  sure  that  I  have  cor> 

though  there  cau  Itc  no  doubt  of  the  ructly  ronderod  its  meaning.  The 

fHMnU  fenae.   Bat  the  exprewion  i  tnaslatioo  by  Dr.  Vinoeat  is  nonsense. 
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oalled  HippaluB  in  lurnonr  of  that  narigator)  oonld  be  xelied 
on,  they  b^gaa  to  stand  aen»B  still  mm  diieotly  to  India; 
ahips  birand  for  Baiygasa  making  for  tho  entranoe  of  the  gnlf 
of  that  name^  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  vioinity  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Catch ;  and  others  first  tonehing  the  mainland  at 
Sigenu,  sonth  <^  Bombay.  Ultimately  it  was  found  possible 
to  steer  direct  for  the  ports  of  Hnsiiis  and  Nelkynda,  still 
farther  sonth,  which  were  the  emporia  that  presented  the 
greatest  attractions^  and  ftamished  the  laigest  amonnt  of 
Indian  goods.  For  this  reason  Pliny  speaks  of  tiiem  as  if  tiiey 
had  superseded  all  others,  but  we  learn  from  our  Periplus  that 
Barygaza  still  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  was  the 
point  to  which  many  Greek  aud  Egyptian  merchants  still 
made  their  voyages.  Those  who  followed  this  direction  would 
naturally  have  the  wind  ahnost  perfectly  fair,  from  the  time 
they  quitted  the  Ambian  or  African  coast,  while  those  bound 
for  the  ports  of  Limyrice,  Muziris,  and  Nelkynda,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  would  have  to  hold  their  co>irse  nearly  due  east — 
these  two  ports  being  very  much  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cape 
Aromata  and  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.^  But  though 
they  would  thus  not  have  a  wind  directly  fair,  it  would  still  be 
easy  to  hold  their  course,  with  the  wind  steadily  on  their 
beam.  We  learn  from  our  author  that  the  ships  which  traded 
direct  to  Nelkynda  were  of  the  largest  sixe ;  and  from  PUny 
that  they  were  able  to  make  the  passage  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  Ocelis  to  Mnziris^  in  forty  days.'  The  length  of 
this  Toyage,  being  not  less  than  1800  geographical  miles,  if 
reckoned  from  Ocelis,  and  at  least  1300  after  leaving  Gape 
Fartak,  greatly  exceeds  what  the  ancient  nayigators  were 
accustomed  to  accomplish  at  one  stretch,  and  it  was  only  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  winds  which  prevail  in  these  seas 


•  The  town  of  Aden  and  tlio  ontranoo 
of  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandtib  aru 
aloMMt  ixreebely  In  the  Mine  latitade 
with  Mangalore  on  lln-  W.  coast  of 
India,  (lat  13°  N.)  If  the  porta  of 
M oiris  and  MeUqriida  an  to  be  tnu- 


ferretl  to  the  coai^t  of  Malabar,  S.  of 
Calicut,  (an  saggeated  br  Colonel  Yule) 
they  woold  be  eboat  8^  farther  soath. 
But  in  m  lonp;  a  course  this  would  make 
DO  great  difference  in  the  beariog. 
•PJiB.  AJir.viS8»f  101 
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that  enabled  them  to  effect  it^  Hence  the  credit  was  de- 
servedly given  to  the  firBt  bold  navigator  who  had  the  courage 
and  sagacity  to  take  advantage  of  these  favouring  circum- 
stances. It  is  rt  inarkable  that  our  author,  though  evidently 
writing  for  practical  men,  makes  no  mention  of  the  return 
voyage,  for  which  the  north-east  monsoon  offered  the  same 
facilities  duriug  four  months  of  the  year^^  that  the  south-west 
had  supplied  for  the  outward  voyage.* 

§  22.  It  is  evident  that  Nelkynda  was  the  farthest  point 
that  wtis  habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  the  days  of 
our  author,  and  though  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  coast  from 
thence  to  Taprobane,  and  even  roimd  the  peninsula  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  one  ciinnot  fail  to  discern  that  his 
infonnation  was  of  quite  a  different  character.  This  last 
portion  of  his  little  work  indeed  is  manifestly  the  result  of 
mere  hearsay,  and  that  of  a  very  imperfect  description,  being 
probably  derived  from  native  traders,  wbo  either  had  them- 
selves bat  indistinct  notions  of  the  geogfii^[»hioal  relations  ol 
the  oonntriee  they  had  visited,  or  £Buled  in  oonveying  any 
dear  idea  to  onr  infonnant  The  dear  and  satisfiustoiy 
ohaiaeter  of  the  account  be  has  given  of  the  western  coasts  of 
India,  fixmi  the  months  of  the  Indus  down  to  Kelkynda  and 
Baiace,  renders  the  contrast  all  the  moie  stiikmg  when  we 
attempt  to  follow  bis  statements  farther  on.  We  here  find 
indeed  some  glimmerings  of  light  oonoeming  ooantries  that 
were  unknown  to  all  previous  writen^  and  which  prepare  as  in 
some  degree  fbr  the  mneb  mete  extensive  information  that  we 


*  At  the  samo  time  tho  rate  of  pro- 
gress is  unaoc4JUDtably  slow,  for  a 
voyage  under  these  favourable  circuin- 
atancee.  >Vc  have  seen  that  ancient 
writcra  (;eiK  rally  allow  500  stadia  or 
50  tt.  niik's  for  a  tlay'B  Bail ;  while  hero 
the  amount  would  little  exc«  od  45  G. 
milM;  but  <he  voyage  beinf?  >n  thit 
instance  mntinuous  and  uiiil  inii  must 
have  occupied  forty  nighU  an  well  as  1 
dKft,  ud  the  difltence  aooompUahed  I 


ouirht  therefore  to  liavo  1h»(  ii  double 
tliat  amount,  riiuv,  however  (/.  c), 
n-ckoned  it  thirty  days  voyage  fn)in 
Berenice  to  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mun- 
deb,  whioh  would  imidy  a  ntill  slower 
rate  of  sailin<;.  ns  the  distance  doea 
not  exceed  bOO  O.  milci.  (See  note  to 
p.  4M.) 

*  See  the  passage  cited  from  Ftiny 
in  Cliapter  XiUV.  p.  419. 
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find  in  Ptolemy  about  half  a  century  later:  but  all  is  as  yet 
Tagoe  and  indiatinety  and  it  is  yery  diffioolt  to  detennine  wliat 
were  the  ideas  wliidi  our  author  himself  oonoetTed  of  the 

geography  of  these  countries.* 

Thus  in  the  first  place  he  continues  to  follow  the  coast  of 
India,  which  he  terms  the  Paralia — apparently  so  called  as 
being  the  coast  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Pandion' — as  far  as  a 
place  called  Comar  or  Comari,  in  which  there  is  little  doubt 
that  we  may  recognise  the  great  southern  promontory  of  India, 
Cape  Comorin.*  But  instead  of  regarding  it  as  what  it  really 
is,  the  southern  termination  of  tlie  continent,  he  describes  the 
coast  as  still  holding  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as 
a  })lace  called  Colohi,^  which  was  the  site  of  the  great  pearl 
fishery,  and  was  still  subject  to  th(?  king  Pandion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  pearl  fishery  was  really  carried  on  in  his 
days,  as  it  always  has  been,^  to  the  east  of  Gape  Comorin,  just 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  a  string  of  islands  and 
shoals  extend  almost  across  from  that  great  island  to  the  main- 
land ;  and  it  is  evidently  one  of  these  islands— either  Manaar 
or  Ramisseram— that  he  designates  under  the  name  of  the  isle 
of  Epiodorus.  Beyond  the  gulf  of  Ck>lchi  he  places  another 
gulf  with  a  low  shore,  deriving  its  name  from  a  place  in  the 
interior  called  Argalus,  celebrated  for  a  manufacture  of  stufb 
ornamented  with  small  seed  pearls.  The  ports  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  frequented— doubtless  on  account  of  the  pearls 
— ^by  traders  ttcm  all  parts  of  India,  and  not  only  carried  on 


*  See  tho  remarks  of  Dr.  Vincent. 

^  Colonel  Yule,  however  (p.  23),  con- 
riders  tho  Greek  name  of  Paralia  to  be 
a  onmiption  of  the  Indian  maine  of 
Pur.ik-.  nil  old  at>{)cIIation  of  the  VQgion 
iu>w  known  as  Tiavanoore. 

*  It  ie  tenned  Oomaria  hy  Ptolemy 
(vii.  I,§n),vrhodflMribesitnB  a  |<roni()ii- 
tory  and  city  (Kofiofita  itcooy  koI  ir6\is). 

*  This  name  is  probaolj  the  iuinie 
•wHh  that  of  tlif  Coiifioi.  whom  wr  find 
placed  iu  thia  ueiglibourliood  by  uurlier 

autbon  (Stiaho  writes  the  name  Co- 


niAoi).  Ptolemy,  however,  like  tho 
Perinlua,  haa  a  **gulf  of  Oolehi,"  in 
which  the  diving  for  \h3m\b  ia  coiried 
on  (ir^Xvwf  Ko\x^K6t,  iv  ^  KoKifififlo'tt 
iriviKov,  vii.  1,  §  10).  with  ou  omjiTirium 
culled  Colchi;  but  these  be  oorrecUy 
plaoea  to  the  north  aa  well  as  to  the 
east  of  the  Oomarian  pramoataiy  (fitfe 
Comorin). 

'  On  this  subject  see  the  anthoritlea 
eollocttHl  by  Dr.  Vincent,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
iS'J,  iiiO,  Olid  Ttiiuient's  Cey^it,  vol.  ii. 
p.  561. 
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a  ooMting  trade  with  the  ports  of  Limyrioe^  bat  sent  ahips  of 
large  size  aeioss  the  golf  to  Ghryse  and  the  Cbnges.* 

The  two  gulfii  heie  mentioned  in  oonnection  with  the  pearl 
fishery  may  be  fiurly  identified  with  thoee  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  chain  of  islaads  alieady  noticed ;  the  easternmost,  the 
of  Argalus,  corresponding  with  that  now  called  PaUc  Bay,  and 
extending  as  far  as  Point  Calymere,  nearly  opposite  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Ceylon.  But  his  conception  of  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  these  countries  was  altogether  erroneous.  He 
evidently  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  received  view  of 
all  Greek  geographers,  that  Ceylon  lay  altop:ethor  to  the  south 
of  India,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so,  was  compelled  to  bring 
these  ports  and  bays  which  he  knew  to  bo  opposite  to  that 
island,  quite  out  of  their  true  position.  lie  tlius  regarded  the 
headland  bounding  the  gulf  of  Arj^alus  (Point  Calymere),  as 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  mainland,^  though  it  is  really 
more  than  two  degrees  north  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  he  dis- 
tinctly describes  the  coast  as  first  trending  from  thence  to  the 
eastward^  while  it  is  in  reality  the  point  from  whence  the  coast 
line  takes  a  direction  nearly  due  north. 

§  23.  Still  more  erraneoos  was  his  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  TaprobanOp  or  as  he  calls  it  Paliesimundus,  which, 
as  we  learn  fimn  Pliny,  was  the  name  of  its  capitaL  This  he 
describes  as  extending  into  the  open  sea  to  the  west,  almost  as 
ikr  as  the  opposite  coast  of  Asanial^  It  produced,  he  teUs  ns^ 
pepper,  piecioas  stonesi  fine  linen,  and  tortoiseshell;'  bat  as 


«  P0riplu$,  §  CO. 

*  Thii  iM  dcArlj  Um  a«me  headland 
that  it  called  hj  Ptolemy  Gape  Gory 

(Kwpu  ijcpoy,  vii.  1 ,  §  1 1 ),  and  is  n-gariltHl 
by  him  as  the  tiouthemmuei  point  of 
India. 

*  Ibid.  §  01.  T)u8  i.4  in  aoootdance 
with  the  view  of  iuratOBthenee,  which 
bad  been  adopted,  aa  we  have  seen,  by 
moat  aabsequent  geograpbere;  but  it  is 
•trange  to  nud  it  thxia  repruducod  by  » 
writer  whose  statomenta  are  in  goneral 
founded  upon  infofnation  oolleoted  by 
himself. 


^  It  i^  remarkable  that  neither  luM^ 
nor  in  any  other  ancient  author,  ia 
mention  fbund  among  the  productions 
of  Ci  ylon  of  ciiuiiimoii,  fur  which  that 
ialand  ia  now  so  famous.  The  same 
thing  la  the  ease  aoooiding  to  8hr  E. 
Ti-nni  lit  witli  the  Arabic  aiul  other 
Oricutal  writers  previous  to  the  13th 
century,  and  that  author  is  in  eonae* 
qucnco  disposed  to  adopt  the  sug- 
piition  of  Mr.  Cooley,  that  ciunamuu 
in  uot  really  indigenous  in  the  island 
(TeniMDi'a  Gpyfois  vol.  L  pp.  589-60i> 
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he  gives  us  no  particulars  and  has  not  mentioned  any  ports  or 
trading-places  in  the  island,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  not 
habitually  visited  by  traders  and  that  the  embassy  which  had 
been  sent  from  thence  to  liome  had  not  led  to  any  regular  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  country .• 

The  description  of  the  coast  irom  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  is  so  summary  that  we  have  no  means  of  identifying 
any  of  the  tribes  or  nations  mentioned,  and  no  names  of  porta 
or  cities  are  given.  But  the  coast  is  described  as  trending  at 
first  to  the  east,  then  to  the  north,  and  afterwards  verging  to 
the  east  again  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  GiwgeSy  and  tlie 
legion  of  Chryse,  which  our  author  terms  the  most  easterly 
point  of  the  coutineiit.^  But  besides  this  tract  or  region  on 
the  mainland,  he  mentions  an  island  called  Chiyse,  lying  in 
the  ocean  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Granges,  which  he 
characterizes  as  the  remotest  of  all  lands  towaids  the  east, at 
the  Yery  place  of  the  rising  sou."  ^  Both  names  probably 
belonged  in  leality  to  the  same  locality — the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese of  Ptolemy,  but  omr  anther's  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
so  vague  and  obscure  that  he  attempted  to  solye  the  difficulty 
in  this  manner. 

§  24.  But  while  his  geographical  notions  concerning  this 
part  of  India  were  altogether  indistinct,  he  had  obtained  some 
valuable  information  concerning  the  trade  which  was  carried 


*  This  may  holp  to  account  for  the 
great  ignorance  coDcerniDg  tho  ii^land 
whicb  continaed  to  exiit  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy. 


4vf IMS,  i|  Xfvaii.  §  63. 
•  MOT*  fltrkr  U  rl 


yiv,  sc.)  Kr)(r«Jj  iffny  uKfiyios,  ^trxoTT) 
TiSi'  wpbs  iwcerok^  fuoip  t^s  oUoufjitiniSf 
W  mlnhv  iyixwrm  rer  fAior  nkiviUpn 

This  traUition  of  an  island  ciilk-d 
OhrjM  (tho  Golden  Island),  ami  of 
another  called  Argyrii  (the  Silver 
Island),  situutctl  (AX  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  was  (as  wo  have  seen)  niiu 
preTttlent  long  bdoro  the  time  c£  tiie 


Periplus,  and  is  found  both  in  Mela 
and  Pliny.  Of  course  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  coMt  inoKtaedt  these  vague 
ramoan  gradually  aasumed  a  move 

definite  Hliape ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
wliat  waa  tue  locality  really  intended 
by  the  Gtolden  Uand  of  the  Periplns. 
If  it  was  truly  an  island  it  could 
hardly  have  been  any  other  than 
Sumatia,  which  has  always  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  al>ouudiug  in  f?old» 
and  would  be  readily  reached  frum  the 
oppofltte  ooast  of  India.  But  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  the  land 
really  meant  m  both  cases  was  tho 
Malav  peninsula,  which  WNlld  iMdily 
be  taken  for  an  iaUnd. 
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on  with  the  Ganges.  At  the  mouth  of  that  river,  which  ho 
himself  calls  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  rivers,  though  he  had 
previously  spoken  of  the  Indus  in  much  the  suime  terms,  was 
situated  an  emporium  of  the  same  name,  from  which  were 
exported  goods  hroagkt  down  from  the  interior,  spikenard, 
nudoba thrum,  pearls,  and  muslins  of  the  finest  quality,  as  well 
as  silk  from  the  land  of  the  Seres.  Grold  was  also  said  to  be 
found  in  the  interior.  Opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
ma  situated  the  island  of  Chryse  already  mentioned,  which 
produced  the  finest  tortolseshell  that  was  found  in  any  part  of 
the  Erythraean  Sea.* 

Beyond  this  country  (he  adds),  lying  quite  up  to  the  north, 
where  the  sea-ooast  ends  eztemaUy  at  a  place  in  the  region  of 
Thina,  was  a  city  in  the  interior  called  Thinn,  of  very  great  size^ 
fntm  which  was  exported  silk,  both  in  the  raw  state  and  spun, 
and  woven  into  fine  stuffb :  these  weie  carried  to  Barygasa  over- 
land through  Baotria,  and  on  the  other  hand  down  the  river 
Ganges  to  Limyrice,**  *  We  have  here  a  oommeieial  statement 
of  the  greatest  interest^  showing  clearly  the  two  different  routes 
by  which  silk  was  brought  from  China  to  India,  and  explain- 
ing how  it  comes  to  figure  as  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  export  both  at  Barygaza  and  in  the  ports  of  Limyrice.  In 
both  cases  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  overland  :  and  thoro 
is  no  trace  of  any  direct  communication  by  sea  with  C  hina.  J  hid 
such  existed,  even  in  the  hands  of  native  traders,  it  is  hardly 
possible  tliat  our  author  could  have  remained  so  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  \v»'  actually  find  him,  with  regard  to  all  the  countries 
beyond  the  (Janges.  It  is  very  dillicult  to  un<lerstiind  wliat  sense 
he  attached  to  the  words  just  cited,  in  wliich  he  describes  the 
position  of  Thina3  and  the  land  of  the  same  name  :  but  he  seems 
to  have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  general  notion  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  from  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  concerning 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  information  that  he  had  re- 
ceived concerning  the  place  (torn  whence  silk  was  brought  over- 

•  Ftnflm$»  1 68.  *  Ibid.  1 64. 
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land  through  Bactria  and  across  the  mountains  to  the  Ganges. 
Both  of  these  statements  led  him  to  place  it  far  up  to  the 
north,  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia.  Hence  he  sup- 
posed his  city  of  ThinsB,  the  name  of  which  is  here  mentioned 
for  the  first  time,^  to  be  situated  not  far  from  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  where  the  ocean  swept  lonnd  to 
the  back  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  which  last  he  actually 
belieTed  to  commimioate  with  the  northern  ocean  through  the 
Fains  Hnotis.*  Yagae  and  uncertain  as  were  his  notions  on 
this  subject^  the  notice  is  deserring  of  attention  as  the  first  we 
possess  of  China  itself :  the  statements  of  former  writers  con- 
cerning the  Seres  and  the  pzodnction  of  silk  being  almost 
whoUy  withont  any  attemj^  to  define  their  geographical 
locality. 

With  this  idea  of  its  position  we  cannot  wonder  to  find  him 

adding  that  it  was  not  easy  to  penetrate  to  Thinnc,  and  very 
few  traders  came  from  thence.*  But  he  gives  a  strange  account 
that  has  a  very  fabulous  air  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  Thina3  procured  the  much  valued  spice  called  malobathron 
*  from  a  neighbouring  nation  of  barbarians  whom  he  terms 
Sesala}."*  The  whole  of  this  part  of  his  work  is  indeed  utterly 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  had  trustworthy  information 
concerning  the  course  of  trade ;  but  none  of  any  value  concern- 
ing the  geography  of  the  countries  from  which  these  commodi- 
ties were  brought.  Beyond  the  regions  last  described  every- 
thing, he  tells  ns»  was  inaccessible  from  excessiye  cold.' 

'  It  is  nnneoesaary  to  point  out  again  |     '  Ibid.  §  64. 

that  tho  introdaotion  ca  the  name  of  *  Ibid,  tls  9i  tV  ^'mi  rcurriiP  atut 

Thinte  into  tho  ordinary  text  of  Strabo,  '  fcnlu  tvxfpvs  i.Trf\$(7y'  (mavlus  yhp  itw* 

Kod  even  into  paBbageti  viUsl  by  hiiu  avrijs  rtvis  ov  wo\\o\  (pxorrai.  The 

from  EmtoattMIMIt  was  owin^  only  to  name  is  variomly  written,  but  tho  M8. 

n  strange  corruption  of  the  MSS.  (See  I  authority  appears  t<j  be  in  favour  of  8l», 

ChiiptcrXVI.  p.  630,  note.)  Our  author  Sit'dT  ait  the  name  of  the  oountrj,  and 

is  iiidfMxl  the  only  one  who  uses  the  eTveu  as  that  of  the 

form  Thittfe,  tho  name  Iwing  written  *  Ibid.  §  65. 

Sin»  by  Ptolemy,  who  is  followed  by  '  Ibid.  §  66. 
Marcittttiii  of  HendM. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  456. 

DB8TBUCTI0N  OF  TOWN  OF  ASABLL  FBLDL 

This  circumstance  of  the  (Icstniction  of  the  town  called  Arabia 
Felix  was  one  of  the  jKiints  relied  on  by  Dodwell  in  proof  of  the 
lato  date  which  ho  assigned  to  the  PeripluH.  Our  existing  MS.  has 
the  reading  vw  Si  ov  vpo  voXAov  rStv  ri^rripniv  )^p6vtov  Kouro/i  avrrpr 
KtemrrfiifnBro  (§  26) :  and  it  bat  ho&a  fbimd  very  diffienli  to  deteiw 
mine  wbo ma  tba  '^OMar"  meant  Bodwall  mainteiBed  that  it 
oonld  be  no  other  than  Trajan,  who  had  oonTorted  a  part  of  Arabia 
into  a  Roman  province.  But  his  oonqneatB  extended  only  over  the 
Kabataean  Arabs  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  is  no 
reeBon  to  infer  that  he  carried  his  arms  to  the  sonth.  Dr.  Vincent 
on  the  other  hand  refers  it  to  Claudius  (in  whoso  reign  he  places 
the  Poriplus),  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  done  with  commercial 
objects.  But  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  any  such  object  oonld  have 
been  answered  by  the  destruction  of  so  convenient  and  important  a 
port.  Jt  geoms  much  more  likely,  as  su^xgested  by  Dr.  C.  Miiller, 
that  the  word  Kalo-ap,  which  is  introduced  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  is  corrupt:  and  that  the  destruction  was  really  the  work 
of  some  neighbouring  Arab  chief,  perhaps  the  Eleazar  who  is  men- 
tioned shortly  after  as  the  ruler  of  Hadramaut.  (See  his  note 
on  the  passage  in  his  ChograpM  Orad  Jthtorm,  voL  i.  p.  276.) 


NOTE  B»  p.  465. 

miNAGABA. 

There  is  much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  city  here  called 
Minnagara,  and  described  by  our  author  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ariaoe  (§  41).  It  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  and  other 
commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  city  of  that  name  already 
mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Indo-Scythia  (§  38),  but  this  seems 
quite  incompatible  with  the  manner  in  which  our  author  q>eak8 
of  the  one  city  as  the  inland  oapital,  of  whioih  Barharika  at  tiw 
month  of  the  Indna  was  the  port,  and  the  other  in  oonneotion  with 
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Baiygaea  and  Ariace.  Moreoyer  Ptolemy,  who  certainly  described 
tluB  part  of  India  from  materials  very  similar  to  our  Periplns,  has 
a  place  of  the  name  of  Minnagara  which  ho  places  in  the  interior 
above  Barygaza,  and  not  far  from  Ozene,  which  is  also  mentioned 
by  our  anthor  (Ptol.  vii.  1  §  63).  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
we  may  recognize  Ozene  in  the  modern  Oojeiu,  a  ccmsidcrul^lo  town 
about  60  miles  N.  of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  Minnagara  (if  any  depen- 
deaoe  oan  be  placed  upon  Ptolemy's  positions)  must  bave  been 
■itnated  to  the  aovtb  of  it,  nearer  to  that  xiTer,  Such  a  displaoe- 
ment  of  the  oapital  to  another  dtj  at  no  great  dutaaoe,  is  a 
oonunon  ooonrrenoe  in  oriental  hiatoiy. 

lumen  in  tiie  map  of  India  appended  to  his  IndMe  AUetMrner 
places  Minnagara  in  Syrastrene  or  Gnzetat:  an  inlbrenoe  diaim 
from  the  passage  above  cited,  where  however  the  words  iirjTpAwaXut 
rrp  x^V^^^  certainly  refer  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Aiiaoe^  not  to  the 
partiookr  district  of  Sjxastrene. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

PUNT  TO  FTOLEMT. 


Section  1. — Dumysim  Periegete^ 

§  1.  Of  altogether  a  diffeient  character  from  the  treatise  we 
haye  been  last  considering,  is  a  little  work  that  may  probaUy 
be  refened  to  aboat  the  same  period.  This  is  the  poetioid 
oomposition  of  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Diomtstdb,  who  is 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  FsBXEGBTEBy  to  dia- 
tingnish  him  among  the  nnmeioiis  authors  of  the  same  namOp 
This  epithet  is  derived  from  the  title  of  his  poem,  which  he 
has  termed  a  *  Descriptive  Aoooant  of  the  Habitable  World ' 
{\\€pi,rffq<n<i  oUov/xdinff;),  and  which  xuidertakes  pivo, 
within  the  comj)ass  of  loss  than  1200  lines,  a  succinct  account 
of  the  whole  known  worUl,  its  seas,  countries,  and  islands,  with 
all  the  more  important  jwrticulars  count ctcd  with  them,  which 
it  was  essential  for  a  cultivated  man  to  know.  This  is,  as  ho 
repeatedly  informs  ns,  the  j)urpose  he  had  in  view,  lie  did 
not  write  for  scientific  students,  or  attempt  to  enlarge  tho 
boundaries  of  geographic^il  knowledge,  but  desired  only  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  such  a  general  notion 
of  the  subject  as  might  enable  them  to  appear  to  advantage  by 
showing  off  their  snperior  knowledge  among  the  ignorant.^ 
From  an  author  of  such  modest  pretensions  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  too  much,  and  the  only  real  yalue  of  this 
versified  compendium  of  geography  is  as  a  summary  of  what 


*  This  ho  tclU  UB  in  ono  pat«ttge 
with  Milling  iMlTaii : 


rov  S'av  ytpapot  T*  ««4  alSottartfat  i 

TV.  IMMTS. 
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was  geneially  knowiiy  or  at  least  oommoidy  leoeiTed*  in  the 

days  when  the  author  wrote. 

§  2.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no 
distinct  infonnation  concerning  his  date:  and  he  has  heen 
▼anonsly  assigned  to  different  periods  of  the  Boman  Empiie» 
the  reign  of  Aognstas  to  the  time  of  Seyems  and 
CSaiacalla,  while  some  recent  writeis  have  eyen  placed  him  a 
full  century  later.  This  nnoertainty  already  preraUed  in  the 
times  of  the  Greek  sdioliasts  and  lexicographers,  and  the  same 
confnsion  eadsted  with  regard  to  the  other  works  attributed  to 
him.  Of  to  other  anthora  of  tiie  same  name^  The  external 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  indeed  of  little  value,  while  the 
only  internal  evidence  that  has  any  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  is  the  mention  in  one  passage  of  the  Nasamones,  as 
having  lately  been  ruined  and  exterminated  by  tlio  Italian 
arms;'  an  expression -that  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but 
the  defeat  of  that  people  under  Domitian,  when  the  emperor 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  "he  had  given  orders  to  put 
an  end  to  their  existence."  ^  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  similar  allusions  to  the  brilliant  successes  of 
Tmjan  in  the  East,  or  to  the  campaigns  of  Severus  and  his 
sons  in  the  same  quarter,  which  a  poet  writing  after  their 
occurrence  conld  hardly  have  fisuled  to  mention/  It  may  be 
added  that  no  geographical  statements  are  found  in  his  work 
which  indicate  the  extension  of  knowledge  that  we  find  in 
Ftdemy  and  his  snocessors:  but  this  drcnmstance  is  not 
in  itself  condnsiye^  as  his  geography  is  for  the  most  part 


'  Ncura/LuSvat  ix^Kv^a  cXrot.  Zonaras 
zi.  19.   ThiA  def6«ft  is  MiigiMd  to  the 

year  a.d.  86, 

*  After  describing  at  some  length 
(in  yy.  1040-1050)  the  Parthians,  and 
their  skill  in  archery  and  huntomanship, 

YOL.  IL 


he  ftddfl : 

oAA'  <^«i|f  mtA  i^fiw  ifUUftoKtroxrt  wtp  iorroit 
Ainfim  fan^n  iiiir|ii(ini' 

TT.  1051,  1063. 

These  linos  have  been  oonaidcred  by 
snmo  an  referring  to  the  ezpeditioiM  of 
Trajan  or  Reverua,  but  they  are  hnrdly 
positive  cnouifli  to  have  any  such 
application.  The  Scholiast,  on  the  coa- 
tmry,  rffrrs  them  to  the  time  nf  KfltD^ 
which  ui  much  more  plausible. 

2  i 
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taken  from  earlier  authors,  with  little  regard  to  more  recent 
discoveries.  On  the  whole  the  most  probable  conclusion 
appears  to  be  tliat  arriyed  at  by  two  of  the  latest  editors,'  that 
the  Periegesis  was  composed  daring  the  reign  of  Domitian : 
and  its  author  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  flourishing  ttom 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Tiajan.* 

The  aathor  writes  avowedly  as  a  mere  gnummaEian,  or  man 
of  letten»  and  disolaims  distinctlj  all  pietenoe  to  superior 
knowledge,  arising  from  penonal  observation.  He  does  nol» 
he  tells  TOB,  dwell  in  dark  ships^  or  follow  the  profession  of  a 
merehant»  or  trareise  the  Exythzaan  Sea  to  Tisit  the  Ganges, 
as  many  do,  regardless  of  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  aoeumn- 
lating  boundless  wealth*':*  but  he  is  guided  only  by  the 
Muses^  who  enaUe  him,  without  incurring  the  tdl  and  risk  of 
distant  journeys  to  describe  the  seas  and  lands  in  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  and  enumerate  the  nations  that  inhabit  them. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  if  he  derived  liis  inspiration  from 
the  Muses,  he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  much  poetic 
spirit,  as  his  work  hiis  as  little  claim  to  attention  upon  this 
ground  as  can  well  be ;  what  little  value  it  jxissesses  being 
almost  wholly  geof^raphical  rather  than  jK)eticaI.  It  was 
doubtless  merely  its  convenience  as  a  versifieil  manual  of 
geography,  adapted  to  tlie  use  of  the  general  reader,  that 
rendered  it  sufficiently  popular  to  become  the  subject  of 
numerous  commentaries  and  paraphnues,  and  secured  its 
preservation  down  to  modem  times. 

Among  the  few  passages  of  a  more  ambitious  charaoter  with 


*  Dr.  0.  M&ller  in  the  ProU^omeita 
to  big  edition  of  the  Gmgrapht  Or/ed 
Minoret,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xviii.-xxii.  where 
tiM  qnwitidii  U  fully  di^cxused.  The 
Bame  oonolnsion  had  been  already 
briotly  stated  bj  Paaww,  in  the  prehoe 
to  hiH  edition  of  Dionjlllll,  pnUillMWl 
at  Leij»ic  in  1825. 

*  O.  Milller  eonddert  him  to  be 
identical  with  the  Dionysiue,  *»n  of 
Qlaaciia»  mentioned  bv  Saidas  (a.  v.)  aa 
MkUng  al  Bone.  MM  aetiag  M  Mon- 


tarj  and  librarian  to  the  emperan  frnm 

Nero  to  Trajan.  But  there  i»  no  proof 
of  thia,  and  the  whole  account  in  Suidaa 
of  the  difibrent  men  of  letters  of  the 
name  of  Dionysios  is  so  eonfu8e<i  that 
it  is  impossible  to  place  any  reliance 
on  it 
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which  our  author  strives  to  enliven  the  dryness  of  a  didactic 
poem,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  geographical 
names,  several  of  the  most  considerable  refer  to  the  wander- 
ings and  exploits  of  Bacchus,  on  which  he  dilates  with  a 
complacency  that  led  some  ancient  commentators  to  identify 
him  with  the  Dionysius  that  was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  that 
subject  called  Bassarica.^  There  appears  to  bo  better  ground 
for  supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Lithica, 
on  precious  stones.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of 
the  little  work  before  ru  is  certainly  the  care  with  which 
it  notices  the  gems  and  precions  stones  produced  in  eack 
country,  while  with  few  exceptions  their  yegetable  productions 
pass  nnnoticed.* 

§  3.  The  Tagaeness  and  fignratiye  character  of  an  antlior^s 
style,  who^  while  possessing  no  real  poetic  fimcy,  sooght  to 
clothe  the  prosdc  detaik  of  his  subject  in  poetic  language^ 
haye  ineyitably  the  effect  of  rendering  his  meaning  in  many 
instances  obscure  and  uncertain:  and  it  would  be  yery 
difGlcult,  were  it  worth  while,  to  draw  from  his  poem  anything 
like  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  geographical  system  that 
was  present  to  his  mind.^  It  has  been  said  by  several  modem 
writers  that  this  was  based  wholly  on  the  work  of  Eratos- 
thenes ;  but  this  is  hardly  true,  except  in  so  far  as  the  system 
of  the  Alexandrian  geographer  had  become  the  foun<lati()n  of 
all  subsequent  treatises  down  to  the  time  ot  Ttolemy. 


*  This  is  meniinned  both  by  Suidas 
and  Kustathius  ;  but  according  to  the 
latter  tho  Ba&tarioa  were  written  in  a 
ru{;ged  at yl*-,  unlike  that  of  our  author : 
while  the'Lithicantombled  the  ezteot 
pofm  in  style. 

*  Thus  hu  mentions  the  production 
of  amber  (electrnm)  by  the  shores  of 
the  frozen  sea  (v.  315),  and  of  adamas 
(diamond?)  among  the  Agathyrsi  (v. 
S18),  of  the  stones  called  **asteriiu" 
and  lychnis,"  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  ^gean  (v.  32H).  of  crystal  and 
jaaptr  on  those  of  the  Cas|>ian  (v.  724)b 
»M9Mbk  al  llw  mimtlk  of  twTlier- 
iiiocloik(r.781Xof  thebnyl  In  Bdigr- 


Ionia  (v.  1012),  and  agate  (achates)  on 
tho  banks  of  the  Choaspes  (v.  1075); 
while  in  India  ho  tells  xm  the  in- 
habitants  fimnd  beiyls,  diamondei 
jasper,  topazee,  and  ametlivste  (tt. 
1118-1122). 

'  This  has  indeed  been  attempted  by 
Dr.  a  Miiller  in  Dr.  Smith's  AUm  of 
Ancient  Geography ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  tiike  much  for  granted,  or  to  assume 
that  he  followed  the  map  of  Eiato^ 
thenes,  where  we  have  no  distinct  inti- 
niatiDii  to  tho  contmry.  I  have,  how- 
ever, reprodnoed  MiUler's  map  with 
■0BM  dtantfoBi  te  ttie  eonveiii«ioe  of 
mynaden. 

2  I  2 
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Dionysius  accepts  without  hesitation  the  leading  outlines  of 
his  arrangement :  the  position  of  the  inhabited  world,  like  a 
yast  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  circumflnent  ocean :  its  gieater 
length  from  east  to  west,  giving  it  in  foim  a  xeeemblance  to  a 
ding:'  and  its  penetration  by  four  great  gnlft^  of  whieh  it  is 
lemarkable  that  he  designates  the  Meditemnean  by  the  name 
of  ''the  western  sea^"*  an  expression  that  oonld  hardly  have 
oome  Into  use,  except  at  Alexandria,  and  which  is  not  found 
in  any  other  ancient  author.  In  tiie  diyirion  of  the  three 
continents  he  follows  the  limits  commonly  adopted,  assigning 
the  TsnaiB  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asi^  and  the 
Kile  that  between  Asia  and  Africa:  bat  he  adds  that  other 
writers  regarded  the  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Enxine  as  constituting  the  limit  between  the  two  former,  and 
the  isthmus  between  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Egyptian  coast 
as  separating  the  two  latter.* 

His  general  conceptiun  of  the  form  of  the  world  differed 
from  that  of  any  other  writer,  or  at  least  is  differently  ex- 
pressed, as  he  describes  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africa  as  forming  together  a  great  cone,  the  base  of  w  hich  was 
the  line  separating  them  both  from  Asia,  while  that  great 
continent  formed  on  the  other  side  also  a  kind  of  cone,  the 
vertex  of  which  was  the  great  promontory  of  the  Emodian 
mountains,  where  they  projected  into  the  Eastern  Ocean,* 
But  he  is  at  little  pains  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  for  in 
the  more  detailed  description  of  Asia,  after  pointing  out 
(in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Eratosthenes)  that  it  was 
traversed  by  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  from  west  to 
east,*  and  describing  the  Scythian  and  other  tribes  to  the 
mnrth  of  the  range,  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  rest  of 
Asia  (south  of  the  Taorus)  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  having 
that  mountain  chain  for  its  northern  side,  the  Kile  on  the 
wes^  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  esst,  and  the  Erythroan  Sea  to 


s  94>fy96yT,  ciMCHMk    ?.  7.  1      *  TT.  10-25. 

»  l<rir(/>(V  &Ub  T.4S,«iidi«aiiiv.Sa  |    *  w.  eHMSfi.        •  vy.  688-448. 
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the  south.^  This  gives,  in  11  rough  way,  not  a  bad  general  idea 
of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus,  according  to  the  map  of  Eratos- 
thenes :  but  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  his  previoualy 
expressed  notion  of  the  conical  fonn  of  the  whole  continent. 

§  4.  The  especial  impoitanoe  ke  attaches  to  the  great  Indian 
promontory  as  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  world  is 
apparently  connected  with  the  poetical  notion  that  Bacchus 
bad  erected  there  two  oolnmns  "  by  the  £uthest  shore  of  the 
Ocean  stream,  oil  the  remotest  mountains  of  India,  where 
the  (Ganges  poors  its  white ivaters  down  to  theNyssBsn  shore." * 
These  oolnmns  thus  served  to  mark  the  extreme  east,  as  those 
of  Hercules  did  the  west*  The  passage  just  dted  proves  also 
that  he  regarded  the  Ganges,  as  Eratosthenes  bad  done,  as 
flowing  from  west  to  east,  and  pouring  its  waters  into  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  There  is  indeed  nothing  to  intSmote  that  he 
had  derived  any  additional  information  concerning  India  from 
any  recent  discoveries,  or  that  he  wtis  in  any  degree  in  advance 
of  the  Greek  writers  bt  forc  the  time  of  Augustus  in  respect  to 
it,  whih'  he  has  tlu'own  its  geography  into  utter  confusion 
in  or(h'r  to  l)ring  it  into  accordance  with  the  supposed  exploits 
of  Bacchus  in  tliat  country. 

lie  is  indeed  familiar  with  the  iiavie  of  tlio  Sen  s,  but  only 
as  a  people  who  produced  the  silken  stutls  that  were  so  well 
known  in  Europe :  and  he  mentions  them  as  a  Scythian  tribe, 
in  connexion  with  iho  Tochari  and  Phruni;^  two  tribes  who 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  are  by  him  also  associated  with 
the  Seres.^  In  both  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
supposed  the  silk  to  be  produced  in  the  country  horn  which  it 
was  immediately  received,  the  western  provinces  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  which  adjoined  the  Baotiians  and  Sogdians  on  the 
east  There  is  no  trace  of  their  having  any  notion  that  the 


'  TT.  881-88a 

•  vv.  G23-626. 

•  TV.  1U;4,  11G5. 

SijpwK.   V.  753. 

The  MSS.  have  ♦povpoi,  but  Uiu  mwt 


recent  editors  hnve  adopted  the  read* 
ii^^povvoi.   Avit-DUH  in  hiAtniudatioii 
reaidh  PiiruuL  y. 
*  Strabo,  xL  p.  511.  See  Quotev 

XXII.  p.  m 
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Seres  were  letJlj  mtoated  in  the  extreme  east  of  Ana»  on 
the  ahoies  of  the  Eastern  Ooeui:  a  Act  already  knowiit  though 
in  an  ohsoure  way,  to  the  anthor  of  the  Periplns.* 

§  5.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  his  account  of  the 
Tarious  Scythian  tribes  that  surrounded  the  Ctispian  Soii  is 
nnusually  ok»ar  and  distiiu-t,  though  lie  of  course  shared  the 
general  lx4ief  that  the  Ciiijipiau  itself  had  an  outlet  into  the 
Northern  Oeean.  His  enumeration  of  the  Scythian  tribes  in 
Europe  north  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  confused 
and  careless,  mixing  uj)  names  taken  from  HeriMlotus,  and  even 
the  Hippemolgi  of  il<tiner,  As  itli  those  of  nations  known  oidy  in 
his  own  day.  Among  these  the  Alani  deserv^e  special  notice, 
as  the  fint  dt^finite  mention  of  a  people  destined  before  long  to 
play  so  im|H)rtant  a  part  among  those  that  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.^  He  places  them  north  (ji 
the  Tanri,  whom  be  describes  very  obacurely,  so  that  a  reader 
could  gather  no  notion  of  the  figure  or  position  of  the  Tamdc 
Ghenoneae :  the  Alani  were  appaientlj  therefore  at  this  time 
settled  in  the  Ukraine. 

A  still  more  oelefarated  name  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
this  little  poem — that  of  the  Huns — ^if  indeed  an  obscure  tribe 
mentioned  by  our  author  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caspian,  under 
the  name  of  Unni,*  be  correctly  identified  with  that  fiuwfiimed 
people.  But  even  8up]M)sing  this  assumption  to  be  correct,  it 
is  certainly  no  ground  for  maintaining,  as  one  of  the  recent 
editors  has  done,"  that  the  poem  must  be  brought  down  to  a 
late  period,  when  the  II  mis  had  become  well  kno^^Ti  to  the 
Komans.  This  did  not  take  place  till  the  Hims  made  their 
ap]>earance  in  tlie  countries  on  the  Danulx;,  and  there  came 
into  collision  with  the  lioman  arms  :  the  passing  nienticm  of 
them  in  a  distant  part  of  Asia  (if  they  be  really  the  people 
meant)  would  seem  on  the  contrary  to  prove  that  the  poem 
was  composed  before  their  name  had  become  well  known 


*  P«n/'/rM  of  the  Erfftktmm  Ao,  §  64. 

Mela  also,  us  we  have  seen,  placed  the 
Gotea  in  tliu  extiemo  east  of  Asia. 


•  SeeBenihardyinlusedHianorClie 
Peri0gmi$,  p.  514. 
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or  fioniudable,  and  oomeqnentLy  before  their  InTanon  of 

§  6.  Of  the  western  nations  of  Europe  his  knowledge  was 
evidently  very  slight  and  iun>erfect,  and  was  doubtless  derived 
only  from  Eratosthenes  and  other  early  Greek  authorities, 
without  refereuce  to  the  extended  knowledge  intrc^duced  by 
the  Roman  conquests.    He  mentions  indeed  the  two  British 
Isltuids,  situated  uii  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  opposite 
to  the  muuth  of  the  Ehine ;  and  adds  that  they  exceed  all 
other  islands  in  size,  but  does  not  mention  their  names.^  He 
speaks  also  of  Thule,  where  during  the  height  of  the  summer 
the  sun  shines  all  through  the  days  and  nights  alike:  but 
placee  it  a  long  way  off  in  the  Ocean.^   Like  all  other  Greek 
writers,  he  places  the  Islands,  "  which  were  the  birth-place  of 
tin,"  ^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  Sacred  Piomontoiy.  Bat  he  dilates  also  at  aome  length  on 
a  group  of  ifllanda  opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Amnltw,  where 
the  women  oelebiated  Bacchic  rites  and  orgies  with  especial 
leaL^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  story  told 
by  Strabo^  from  Posidonius,  of  the  supposed  Bacchic  rites 
obsenred  in  an  island  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,* 
.  Of  the  other  islands  c^ebrated  among  the  andents,  Dionysius 
notices  Chryse,  or  the  Grolden  Island,  in  the  far  east,  "  at  the 
very  rising  of  tlie  sun "  :  and  Taprobane,  "  the  mother  of 
Asiatic  elephants,"  the  seius  uround  which  were  infested  with 
huge  marine  monsters,  which  would  readily  swallow  a  whole 
ship,  crew  and  all !  ^    Such  were  the  fables  still  current 
concerning  these  seiis,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

§  7.  Of  India  itself,  us  well  as  of  Arabia,  he  gives  a  com- 


'  w.  566-569. 
•  TV.  580-586. 

'  wt««v»       'Bovcpiiac.   ro0i  ttaovitifioio 

V.  »«3. 

He  is  ihe  coily  author  who  giva  the 
nune  of  HMpendoi  to  the  **  tin-ialaadC 


and  from  tiie  veiy  confused  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  them,  it  is  probable 
that  he  hud  confounded  tne  two. 
>  w.  570-579. 

'  Boeidonins  ap.  Strab.  iv.  4,  p.  198. 
He  oalla  the  people  SttmniteSi 

*  w.fiea^oi. 
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paiatiYely  Ml  aoooimt :  but  in  botii  oases  his  deseription  is 

principally  occupied  with  a  poetical  panegyric  on  the  natmal 
productions  of  the  two  countries — the  spicee  of  the  one  and  the 
precious  stones  of  the  other* — while  his  geographical  details 
are  scanty  and  imlistiuet.  He  hiid  however  tolerably  clear 
notions  of  the  boundaries  of  both  countries,  and  of  the  jKjsition 
of  Anibia,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  tribes  of  the  Naba- 
tffians,  with  two  smaller  tribes  adjacent  to  them  in  the  north, 
and  towards  tlio  south,  the  Minaeans,  Sabfpans,  and  Cletabeni. 
These  last  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Cattabtmes  of 
Strabo ;  and  the  Chatramis  of  our  author  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Chatramotitia  of  Eratosthenes,  the  modem  Hadm- 
maut  Altogether  it  appears  that  he  had  tolerably  authentio 
information  concerning  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which  he  pro- 
bably derived  from  Eratosthenes.  But  it  is  stmnge  that  he 
describes  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Bed  Sea»  known  to  the  Greeks  in  general  as  the  Troglodytes^ 
by  the  Homeric  name  of  Erembi,  an  appellation  which  is  not 
fonnd  in  any  oUier  andent  geogn^her,  as  that  of  an  existing 
nation.* 

Another  point  in  regard  to  which  his  statements  differ  from 
those  of  other  writers  is  that  of  the  Nile,  which  he  describes  as 
descending  from  the  hills  of  the  sun-burnt  Blemmyes": 
flowing  with  a  copious  strojun  from  Libya  towards  the  east, 
and  called  by  the  Hthiopiuns  Siris :  the  name  of  Nile  being 
first  bestowed  ujxm  it  by  the  inhal)it4ints  of  iSyene,  after  it  has 
turned  to  the  nortli."*  Vague  as  is  this  description,  it  appears 
certainly  to  proceed  from  some  other  authority  than  Emtos- 
thenes,  and  rather  resembles  the  confused  account  which  Pliny 

*  Like  otiier  oontMnporary  writen  he  |  dispnte  amoiig  tiie  Oveek  gnunmufami 

dwells  ill  strangely  exn^jf^cnitcil  term8     ami  j^i-o^^niphors.    Strabo  indeed  f^xxoa 

the  prufuruuce  to  tbe  opinion  that  iden^ 
tifled  them  with  the  Troglodytio  in- 
habitants of  the  west  coast  of  tho 
Arabian  Gulf  (i.  2,  §  34,  p.  42) ;  but 
thiB  is  a  very  different  thinfi:  from  ap> 
pljnng  to  thi-ui  the  name  of  Krernbi,  M 

*  It  ill  well  known  that  the  meaning  I  if  it  were  a  customary  appellation, 
of  the  iMiM  HM  the  eol^  of  mnen  '    *  rr,  220-221. 


upon  tho  Wealth  of  Arabia^  whioh  he 
deioribee  m  inhabited  by  the  nenlihieet 
and  most  eplendid  tribes  in  the  worid, 

V.  931. 
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has  given,  jus  derived  from  Juba.  No  mention  is  found  of  tho 
affluents  of  the  Nile,  nor  is  even  the  name  of  Meroe  noticed, 
which  figured  so  prominently  in  all  the  Alexandrian  writers. 

§  8,  With  E^ypt  our  author  was  evidently  familiar,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  whatever  was  his  actual  birth- 
place, ho  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria.'  The  uncertainty 
both  as  to  the  place  and  time  o£  his  birth  seems  to  show  that 
he  did  not  attain  to  any  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime : 
and  it  was  apparently  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  little  work 
began  to  attract  attention.  But  during  the  decline  of  the 
Boman  £mpire,  its  compendious  character  and  poetical  foim 
combined  to  give  it  great  popularity,  and  two  poetical  trans- 
lations of  it  were  made  into  Latin:  the  one  by  Bnfos  Festos 
Ayienus  in  the  fourth  century,  the  other  by  the  celebrated 
giammarian  Frisctan  In  the  sixth.  Besides  these  there  are 
still  extant  numerous  scholia,  and  two  complete  paraphrases  in 
Greek  prose,  in  addition  to  which  we  possess  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  the  whole  poem  by  Eustathius,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  well  known 
for  his  equally  valuable  and  elaborate  commentaries  upon  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.**  None  of  these  commentators  however 
throw  any  real  light  upon  the  geographical  points  touched  on 
by  the  author,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
historical  and  |M)eti<'al  allusions  eontaincil  in  tlic  poem.  There 
can  ho  no  doubt  indeed  that  these  constituted  the  main  obje(;t 
of  tlie  author  himself.  Tils  work  was  designed  nither  tis  a 
geographical  handbook  for  a  reader  of  the  Greek  poets,  than  as 


f  He  ia  called  by  EuatathioB  a  li- 
bjan,  but  hy  tiie  8oholiast  an  Alexan- 

drian,  though  tho  lntt4T  aiMs  that  Imth 
bu  ooaatjnf  and  parentage  were  un- 
flertain.  Wfenl  modaro  writers,  how- 
ever,  infer  from  th(^  oxtranriliimry 
manner  ia.  which  he  dihiU^n  ou  thu 
praises  of  tiie  river  Rhcbas,  an  insig- 
niflcant  stream  in  Bithynin,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Thracian  JJosphoriu,  that 
he  must  have  baen  a  natiTe  of  that 
ooTintry  or  of  Byzantium,  But  even  on 
that  supposition  the  padsagu  iu  quustiou 


(vv.  791-796)  remains  nneiplained,  as 
thero  is  no  reason  why  he  sooold  irnn 

8clecto<l  this  trifling  Htroamlet  in  pro- 
ference  to  many  others  in  the  Mine 
region. 

*  All  theao  commentaries,  na  \\<  ]l  as 
the  Latin  versions  Avitnuii  and 
Priscian,  are  included  in  the  elaborate 
cditi'in  of  Dionysiua  by  Bernhurdy 
(8vu.  Liphiiu,  182S) ;  uud  ia  the  second 
▼olumo  of  C.  Miiller's  Choannhi  Qtwei 
JTmoms  (Puii,  1»>1> 
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a  systematio  or  aeieiitifio  treatise  on  geography.  But  tiie 

importance  attached  to  it  as  such  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  no  more  valuable  summary  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
iu  the  later  Greek  literature.  Even  since  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe,  this  little  work,  from  its  convenience  as  a  manual, 
enjoyed  a  reputiition  far  above  its  merits,  and  was  actually 
included  among  the  books  speci^illy  stu<lie<l  in  the  umyeisity 
of  Ozlbrd  down  to  a  compaiatively  recent  period. 


Section  2.— Toci^iw. 

§  1.  The  period  between  the  deatk  of  Pliny  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy  was  not  marked  by  any 
important  additions  to  geographical  knowledge,  resulting  itom 
the  extension  of  the  Boman  conquests.  In  Britain  however 
the  Boman  arms  were  carried  further  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  and  mnoh  additional  infimnatkm  obtahied  Annft«^iipg 
the  island,  under  the  government  of  Julius  Agfioola,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  province  in  aj>.  7&  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  Boman  dominion  had  at  that  period 
been  already  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island,  as  &r  as  the  borders  of  Scotland;  but  the 
northern  regions  were  still  unsubdued,  and  in  great  measure 
unknown,  the  Caledonian  Forest,  as  observed  by  Pliny,  still 
forming  the  limit  of  all  that  was  known  concerning  them. 
Agricola  c^irried  his  arms  in  the  third  year  of  his  government 
(a.d.  80)  as  far  as  the  river  Tavus  (Tay),  but  he  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  occupying  in  force  the  districts  south  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  having  remarked  the  important  mili- 
tary position  afforded  by  the  close  approach  of  the  two 
estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  (called  by  Tacitus  Clota 
and  Bodotria)  he  fortified  the  isthmus  between  them  with  a 
line  of  forts,  which  had  the  effect,  as  his  biographer  observes,  of 
driving  the  barbarians  as  it  were  into  another  island.*  He 

'  Tucit.  Ayric,  c.  23,    ^mUMlifl  vclut  iu  uliaiu  iiuulaiu  htwtibiw.'* 
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next  Rubdued  the  country  to  the  south-west,  facing  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  occupied  it  with  a  Roman  force,  as  if  he  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  that  island  also.  But  he  contented  him- 
self with  affording  protection  to  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  or 
kings,  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  native  land,  and  through 
his  means,  combined  with  the  information  collected  from  mer- 
chants and  traders,  the  Bomans  for  the  first  time  obtained 
authentioaooonnts  of  the  lesser  of  the  Britannic  Islands.^  There 
can  be  little  doaht  that  the  infomiation  dolTed  torn  this 
Bonroe  became  one  of  the  main  authorities  for  the  greatly 
extended  knowledge  of  Ireknd  displayed  by  Ptdemy. 

§  2.  But  Agrioola  was  not  long  content  with  maintaining  the 
line  of  defence  between  the  Firths  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth :  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  government  (aj>,  83)  he  began  to  extend  his 
conqnests  beyond  the  latter  estnary,  supporting  his  lend  forces 
with  a  fleet  that  moved  along  the  eastern  coasts  and  establish- 
ing fortified  posts  from  distance  to  distance  as  he  advanced 
into  the  interior.  In  this  campaign  he  defeated  the  Caledonians 
in  a  decisive  battle,  but  obtained  a  still  more  important  victory 
the  next  summer  (a.d.  84)  over  their  united  forces  under  a 
chief  called  Galgacus.  The  scene  of  this  last  vi('t(jry,  which 
appears  for  the  time  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  northern 
tribes,  is  placed  by  Tacitus  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Graupius, 
a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Grampius,  and  though 
evidently  a  merely  lo<'al  appellation,  has  by  a  strange  perver- 
sion, been  converted  by  modem  geographers  into  the  name  of 
the  Grampians/'  as  a  general  term  for  the  principal  range  of 
mountains  which  form  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  determine  the  locality  indicated  by 
TacitnSy  his  whole  description  of  the  campaign  being  quite 
vagne  and  generaL  But  it  is  dear  that  the  **  Hons  Graupius  " 
was  not  a  high  or  conspicuous  mouniam,  but  merely  a  hill  or 
ridge  of  heights,  as  it  was  the  position  otoupied  by  Ihe  British 
army,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.* 

'  Ibid.  c.  24.  I  pium  pervenit,  quern  jam  houtis  in- 

*  ibid.  o.  29.      Ad  montem  Uruu-  |  MdtraL"    Tho  gtadiud  pngreH  of 
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After  the  roccoaeftil  dose  of  his  eampaign  against  the  Gale- 
donians,  Agricola  ordered  his  fleet  to  ciicumnayigate  the 

northern  part  of  the  island :  an  undertaking  which  was  safely 
accomplished,  and  it  was  thus,  us  Tacitus  aftirms,  that  the 
Romans  tirst  proved  Britain  to  bo  an  island, — a  fact  which  had 
previtjusly  been  only  surmised  or  assumed.^  The  fleet  at  the 
same  time  visited  and  subdued  the  Orcades:  which  Tacitus 
errout^ously  considers  as  having  been  previously  unknown. 
A  glimpse  was  even  obtained  of  a  more  distant  land,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Thule :  *  in  this  case  the  designation 
was  unquestionably  applied  to  the  group  of  the  Shetland 
lalanda.  It  is  &  strong  instance  of  the  effect  of  prejudice^  and 
the  influence  of  long  established  notions^  that  the  voyagezs 
reported  the  sea  in  these  parts  to  be  heavy  and  sluggish,  so  as 
to  offer  obstruction  to  the  iowera»and  even  be  xaised  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  winds  into  wayes  of  any  height. 

§  8.  The  life  of  Agrioola  by  his  son-in-law  Tadtiis  is  gene- 
lally  ragged  as  a  model  of  classical  biography,  and  the 
notices  it  contains  of  the  British  islands  and  their  population 
are,  together  with  those  of  Ceesar,  the  most  valuable  which  we 
possess.  His  ethnographical  obeervations  are  of  peculiar 
interest^  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Boman  generals 


the  earoneoufl  application  of  tlie  tenn  to 

the  mountain  mngo  now  cnlKd  the 
Giampians  —  an  exteOjiiou  unly  of 
modern  usage — U  fully  traced  by  Mr. 
Burton  in  his  IliMory  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  chapter  i.  p.  12-15.  The  uamo 
is  dillSnmitty  given  in  tbo  MSS.  of 
TncitOfl  as  Gmmpiua  and  Graupins; 
but  acoording  the  most  recent  editor 
all  tbo  hvtit  MSS.  write)  the  name 
Oniupius  (sec  Wix's  Prolt'gnmena  to 
his  tditiou  of  the  AaricoUif  p.  IIH). 
The  only  other  authority  for  the  name 
is  the  occurrence  in  the  itinf nrii  n  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  of  u  btution 
"Ad  montem  Grampium;"  but  the 
spurious  character  of  that  compilation 
is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and 
its  authority  therefore  utterly  worthless. 

*  Agrie.  oc  10,  dS.  It  mubt  not  be 
■append,  however,  that  the  fleet  acta- 


ally  taaed  rmNMl  the  whole  of  Soofland, 

in  which  casf  they  could  not  h  ivf  re- 
turned, as  Tacitus  expressly  tells  us 
that  they  did,  to  the  port  from  whenee 

they  set  out  sininl  classis  scvunda 
teiupebtutc  ao  iiuua  Tnitulensem  por- 
turn  tcnuit,  unde  niosimo  Britanniai 
latere  lecto  omni  rfHiionit."  c.  38).  Tho 
'*  portus  Trutulensis  "  is  unknown,  but 
the  words  which  follow  evidently  point 
to  the  voynge  having  Kxn  contine<l  t<» 
the  one  side  of  Brituiu.  Aa  moii  as  it 
had  reached  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  found  t!ie  ooost  trending 
to  the  west  and  south,  they  would  con- 
sider they  had  attained  their  object. 
On  this  point  I  entirehr  concur  with 
the  remarks  of  Dean  Merivale  in  his 
note  on  the  subject  (vol.  vii.  p.  89). 
«  '•Uispeoka  est  et  Thole.  '  Ihid. 
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had  by  this  time  been  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  princi- 
pal tribes  that  inhabited  the  island.  The  Caledonians,  he  tells 
tu,  weie  proved  by  their  led  hair  and  large  limbs  to  be  of 
Qemtok  origin :  the  Silnies  on  the  oontiazj  had  dark  counten- 
anoesand  generally  early  hair :  and  thia  drcnmgtaace,  combined 
irith  their  position  opposite  to  Spain,  led  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  descended  from  Spanish  (Iberian)  colonists.  The 
nearest  inhabitants  to  Gaol  resembled  the  Granls  in  their  phy- 
sical characters;  as  well  as  in  their  sacred  rites  and  supersti- 
tions, and  their  language  was  nearly  the  same.* 

Tacitos  also  notices  the  pecnliarities  of  the  British  climate : 
its  freqnent  mists  and  showers,  but  the  absence  of  serere  cold : 
as  well  as  the  great  length  of  the  days,  so  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  there  was  dnring  the  summer  nights  hardly 
any  interval  of  real  darkness.*  He  points  out  also  very  clearly 
the  influence  of  the  tidal  ocean  on  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  the  manner  in  which  deep  estuaries,  formed  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  penetiat<Ml  quite  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,'  At  the  same  time  ho  had  a})parently  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  speaks  of  Ireland  as  situated  "  midway  between 
Britain  and  Spain,"  in  a  way  which,  without  construing  the 
phrase  too  strictly,  shows  an  entire  misconception  of  their  true 
relations.* 

§  4  Another  treatise  of  the  same  eminent  writer  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  geography.  But  while  the  "  Gtennania  "  of 
Tacitus  contains  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customer 


'  Agric.  c.  11. 

*  lb.  c  12.  **Dienim  epatia  ultra 
BOitrl  orbb  mcn^ram,  et  nox  olan,  et 
oxtrema  parte  Britannipo  brovig,  ut 
fineni  atque  initium  lucu  cxiguo  didcri- 
mirte  intcmoflcas."  He  addn  tliat  some 
porsous  maintained  that,  "if  it  yrete 
not  for  the  olondB,"  the  mn  would  be 
aeen  all  night  lon^ !  a  curiouB  inatanco 
of  the  way  in  vbiai  exaggeratimu  onoe 
noeived,  atOl  daqg  to  theM  remote 
regions. 

'  lb.0. 10. 


•  "  Siquidem  Hibemia  medio  inter 
Britanniam  atque  HiiipumarD  sita  "  (c. 
24).  His  TCnarks  on  the  position  of 
the  Silurc'8  opposite  to  Spuin  (c.  11), 
evidently  point  to  a  Himilur  mLwon- 
ception. 

It  la  worthy  of  notioc  that  while  ho 
QMiaks  of  Britain  "  as  producing  gold 
and  silver  and  other  motals,"  to  reward 
its  conquest  (Cart  Britannia  aurum  et 
argentmn  et  ah'a  metalla,  pretium  vie- 
toriee,  c.  12),  he  iimkes  no  speowl  men* 
tioa  of  tio,  or  the  tin  ialanda. 
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the  laws  and  institntions  of  the  Gorman  people,  and  piros  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  nations  and  tribes  into  which  it  was 
divided,  it  wiU  be  found  to  contribute  very  little  to  our  real 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  ooontry.  The  author  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  measure  destitute  of  the  geo- 
graphical faculty,  and  ahowa  no  appreciation  of  the  important 
influence  which  the  natural  features  of  a  country  must  always 
exercise  upon  the  character  and  history  of  its  inhabitsnts.  Kor 
had  any  CTents  calculated  to  adyance  the  geographical  know- 
ledge  of  Germany  occurred  in  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  time  of  Tacitus.*  The  Roman  arms  were  no  longer 
carried  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Augustus ;  and  Tacitus  confesses  with  shame  that  the 
Elbe,  which  had  once  been  so  ihmiliar  to  the  Bomans,  was  now 
known  to  them  only  by  hearsay.*  It  18  probable  indeed  that 
commercial  relations  with  the  German  tribes  had  acquired 
incretised  extension  and  importance,  as  hostilities  had  btM'ome 
less  frequent ;  and  some  faint  notions  eoncerning  distant  tribes, 
previously  imknown,  mip^ht  have  been  transmitt«'d  in  tins 
manner.*  But  we  have  frequently  seen  how  va<rn«'  and  imper- 
fect was  the  geograplucal  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  such 
sources. 

It  is  a  clear  proof  how  little  Tacitus  entered  into  the  geo- 
graphical portion  of  his  subject  that,  while  he  gives  a  detailed 
and  accurate  account  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube,  both  of 


'  TheexpixlitionofDoinitianagftingt 
the  ChfttU,  in  a  d.  84,  was  in  reality 
utterly  unimpirtant,  thoiisrh  extolled 
br  bin  flattort-rs,  and  ct'lebrate*!  by 
titlee  and  coins.  Bnt  even  mch  an 
erent  would  contribute  to  keep  alive, 
or  arouse  afrceb,  public  interest  in  the 
•abject. 

'  **  In  Hermundttrii  Albif  oritur,  fln- 
men  inelitum  et  notum  dim;  nwio 
tantnin  HUilitur."  o.  41. 

*  fielatioDi  hkto  of  a  friendly  elui> 
imAbt  were  lUU  maintained  with  aonM 
of  tbe  GemnD  Mm  hf  the  Boomd 


government.    A  king  of  tlie  Cberuaci, 
named  Churiomer,  sent  to  Borne  to 
invoke  tbe  atisistance  of  Domitian ;  and 
!  a  chief  named  Musvua,  king  of  the 
j  Semnon^  visited  Rome  in  person 
I  during  the  same  reign  (Dion  Caaa. 
Ixvii.  5).    The  intenrention  of  the 
enii>eror  waa  also  iiivok»d,  though  to 
little  panKM&  in  a  war  that  had  arina 
between  the  lijirfi  and  the  Sneri  (Id. 
ibid.y    All  those  occasions  might  fur- 
nish Tacitus  with  opportunitiea  of  ob- 
tainiity  valoaUe  inftmation. 
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which,  as  forming  tho  Roman  frontier^  were  well  known,'  he 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  affluents  of  citlicr  stream,  nor  does  he 
notice  even  the  name  of  the  Ems  oi  Weser,  both  of  them  so 
fSEuniliar  to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Angnstus.  Even  the 
Elbe  (Albis)  obtains  merely  a  passing  mention  in  connection 
with  its  source.  Kor  do  we  find  the  name  of  the  Yistnlay 
which  ever  since  the  days  of  Agrippa  had  been  xegaided  as  the 
eastern  boondaiy  of  Germany  on  the  side  of  Sannatia. 

§  5.  But  if  he  has  given  ns  little  podtiTe  infonnation  of  a 
geographical  kind,  his  ethnographical  aoooimt  of  the  German 
teibes  is  nnqnestionably  one  of  the  most  valnable  records  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  if 
Ills  statements  cjinnot  in  all  Ciises  be  accepted  as  trustworthy, 
they  must  still  form  the  basis  of  all  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  many  complicated 
questions  that  arise  in  respect  to  them :  *  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  views  and  of  the  geographical 
positions  (so  far  tis  they  are  indicated)  which  he  assigns  to  the 
several  tribes  and  nations. 

He  begins  indeed  with  a  genealogical  myth  concerning  the 
descent  of  the  principal  nations  of  Grermany  from  the  thre(» 
sons  of  Mannns,  which  indicates  a  division  into  three  princiiml 
nations  or  races :  the  IngsDvones,  next  to  the  Ocean,  the  Her- 
miones  in  the  interior,  and  the  IstaBYones  beyond  them ;  *  a 
dasBification  which  nearly  cdncides  with  that  adopted  (thoogh 


•  He  plaoes  the  sources  of  tho  Danube 
in  the  Moqb  Abnoba,  as  Pliny  had 
done  before  him;  and  oontrasta  its 
gentle  and  moderate  altitude  with  the 
inaccessible  precipices  of  the  Alps  in 
vhioh  the  Bhine  took  its  rise  Dana- 
bins  molli  et  olamenter  edito  mcintis 
AbuobflB  jugo  eflhsus,"  c.  1).  It  is  clear 
that  both  whten  applied  the  name  of 
Abnofaft  to  the  tSehwanwald  or  Bladr 
Forest;  and  this  is  conflrmod  by  an 
insoription  found  in  that  part  of  Qer* 
iBaii7(Ord]i,JiMflr.No.lS68).  Ptolemy 
erroneously  tnudm  ft  to  a  poiitlDll 
farther  north. 


:  *  For  the  fuller  discussion  of  these 
!  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  Dr.  Latham's 
''Germamla  of  TaeUui**  (8vo.  Lond. 
1  1851),  and  tab  co|^oiu  dissertations 
j  appended  to  it ;  M  well  as  to  the  valu- 

I  <fl9  KaManUHivm  (HSnehen,  1887). 
Ukort  liris  for  tlie  mn.st  part  been  con- 
tent to  collect  the  statements  of  anoieat 
milen,  wiflioot  attempting  to  darivo 
from  them  any  conclnsKms  of  liis  own. 
•  •*Manno  trcs  filios  adsigium^  o 

?iKnimi  nominibuB  prozimi  Oeetno 
nprn^vnnes,  medii  HermioOflty  ceterl 
Istaevones  Tooentur."  a  2. 
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less  clearly  stated)  by  Pliny ;  •  but  of  which  Tacitus  himself 
t^xkes  no  further  notice.  In  the  descriptive  part  of  his  work  he 
begins  with  enumerating  the  p<'tty  tribes  that  immediately 
adjoined  the  lihine,  and  those  which  in  his  time  had  croesed 
over  into  Gaul,  with  whom  lie  nssociiites  the  BataTi,  who  occu- 
pied an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river.  These  had 
originally,  he  tells  us,  been  a  tribe  of  the  Cliatti ;  tliey  were 
now  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion,  as  were  also  the  Mattiaci, 
though  situated  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Bhine.'  A  consider> 
able  portion  also  of  what  was  geografkMUf  included  in  Gep> 
many,  being  beyond  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube,  was  in  the 
time  of  Taoitns  become  annexed  to  the  Boman  territory  and 
subjected  to  regular  provincial  goyemment»  This  was  the 
disteiot  known  as  the  Decumates  Agri,  extending  fixon  the 
Bhine  to  the  Danube^  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
modem  states  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg.* 

§  6.  Beginning  from  the  Hercynian  Forest,  and  proceeding 
northwards,  the  first  people  was  the  important  nation  of  the 
Chatti,  who  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  wars  with 
the  Komans.  These  may  be  placed  witliout  doubt  in  the 
modem  Ilesse,  the  namt»  of  which,  according  to  German 
philologers.  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Chatti.  Beyond  these, 
on  the  right  Ijank  of  the  Rhine,  were  the  Usipii  and  Tencteri, 
two  nations  already  well  known  from  their  mention  by  Caesar, 
liext  to  the  Tencteri,  still  proceeding  towards  the  nortli,  lay 


*  Plin.  n.  N.  iv.  M.  h.  2S,  §5  ao,  100.  1 
'  The  Mattiaci  maj  be  placed  wiih- 

ont  qoMlion  in  fbo  dirarfflk  of  fhe 
modem  Nassaa,  between  the  Main 
and  the  Lahn.  They  were  already 
noted  far  th«  hot  epringt  thatooootrea 
in  their  twritoiy  (Plin.  0.  ^.  zzxL  2, 
ISO). 

*  Its  extent  in  the  time  of  Taeltna 

cntinot  be  doflned,  tliotiLrli  he  cxpn  s.'ily 
tells  US  that  its  )x)undary  was  marked 
bj  an  artificial  limit  or  line  of  defence, 
and  that  it  had  been  brought  under 
the  regular  government  of  Borne.  ("  Mox 
itmita  aoio^  pvomolit^iioiiiwriditii  liniii 


imnerii  ek  pan  piofiiMto  halMiifcin;* 

Hie  name  vt  the  Deenmates  Agri 

doo8  not  occur  in  any  other  writer : 
but  the  disteict  in  oueation  oertainlj 
continned  in  flie  hancu  of  tlia  i*«"«fmt 
until  it  was  wre^tixl  from  them  by  the 
increasing  power  of  the  AlemaanL  At 
what  time  the  existing  line  of  fartHI- 
cation,  the  remains  of  which  may  l»o 
traced  at  intervals  from  the  Main 
to  the  Danube,  was  constructed  we  an 
unable  to  detfrininf.  (Seo  this  subject 
fully  diiicuased  by  Lkert,  OermaHtm, 
pp.  873-286.) 
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the  territory  previously  occupied  by  the  Bnictcri,  but  which 
had  recently  been  conquered  by  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii, 
who  had  driven  out  the  Bnicteri,  and  ntterly  destioyed  them* 
This  last  statement  is  howeyer  oertainly  an  ezaggeratioiiy  as 
the  Bructori  re-appear  in  history,  and  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned.* In  front  of  the  OhamaTi  and  Angrivarii  lay  the 
Frifliansy  a  poweifdl  people^  extending  from  the  Bhine  to 
the  Ooean,  and  aononnding  some  wt  lakes  whioh  liad  been 
nayigated  by  Bomaa  fleets.^  This  obviously  lefers  to  the 
expeditions  of  Drosos  and  Gennanicns  alieady  noticed. 

Haying  thns  followed  the  west  of  Gremiany  to  the  Ooean,  he 
turns  to  the  nations  &oing  the  north:  the  first  of  whom  was 
the  great  people  of  the  Ohanci,  who  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Frisians  to  those  of  the  Chatti,  and  were  in 
the  time  of  Taicitus  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious 
nations  in  Germany.  The  Cherusci  on  tlio  contrary,  who 
adjoined  the  Chauci  and  Chatti  on  their  flank,  had  dcclin<'d 
from  their  ancient  valour,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  stupid 
and  slothful  people,  i  he  Cimbri,  who  also  dwelt  in  the  same 
comer  of  Germany,  adjoining  the  Ocean,  had  dwindled  into  a 
small  tribe,  though  still  retaining  the  fame  of  their  ancient 
glorious  exploits.' 

In  describing  these  portions  of  Germany,  which  lay  nearest 
to  the  Eoman  frontier,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Tacitus 
had  authentic  information  both  as  to  the  names  and  position 
of  the  different  tribes.  But  so  little  did  he  trouble  himself 
with  geographical  details*  that  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance 
described  their  limits  or  situation  with  respect  to  the  great 


•  See  Latham's  Gfrmnnia,  p.  111. 

*  They  were  divkied  ioto  the  Greater 
and  Lener  Friabiu.    Tadtoi  adds: 

"  Utr.T>nni'  riatidiics  iisqiip  ad  OtH^anuill 
Hheno  ^riotexuQtur,  ambiuntquc  im- 
meniM  insuper  laena,  ei  Romania  claii- 
siliUH  navi;,':it(m  "  (<■.  :!  f).  One  of  tlu  ne 
lukoH  WHS  uiKjUfhtiuuably  the  same  as 
in  oaUed  by  Mela  Flevo,  and  whtrh 
oommnnicntol  Itoth  with  the  Rhine  uixl 
the  sea;  but  it  in  very  probable  that 

VOL.  11. 


tlu  re  may  have  l)o«^n  a  string  of  such 
shallow  lakes  along  the  coast.  See 
Chapter  XX.  p.  187; 

Tfie  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  has 
been  subject  to  frequent  physical 
changes,  owing  to  the  imiptionfl  of  lha 
3*'ii,  which  rcii'lpr  it  very  <lifflcult  tO 
understand  its  ancient  gi'0;?raphy. 

'  Gtrmania,  c.  37.  "Parva 
cintas,  aod  gloria  ingena." 
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rivers  bv  which  tlie  couiitrv  was  traversed — the  Ems,  the 
AVeser,  and  tlie  Elbe — so  laniiliar  to  the  Komuiis  during  the 
wars  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus  :  and  he  has  merely  indicated 
their  relative  position  by  the  use  of  the  vague  tenns  "in 
front,"  "in  flank/*  or  "at  the  back"  of  those  preTioQsly 
described.  Nor  ishere  he  mentioiiB  the  Cimbri  and  dilates  on 
theii  past  feme,  does  he  take  any  notice  of  the  great  Cimbric 
Ohei8onefle»  which  forms  so  impoftant  a  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Northern  (Germany,  and  which  was  certainly 
well  known  to  Pliny.* 

§  7.  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  great  nation  of  the 
Baeyi,  which,  as  he  expressly  tells  ns,  was  not  a  special  name 
of  a  particular  people,  but  a  general  appellation  including  the 
tribes  of  a  large  part  of  Germany.^  The  first  and  most 
oelebiated  among  them  were  the  Semnones — a  name  well 
known  to  the  Romans  from  the  days  of  Augustus — who 
claimed  t<j  be  the  most  ancient  and  chief  clan  of  the  whole 
race :  a  ])r( 'tension  that  was  supported  by  the  existence  in 
their  country  of  a  sjicred  grove  of  peculiar  sanctity.  They 
were  at  the  sanu*  time  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes, 
Inmsting  of  not  less  than  a  luindred  pa(^t  or  cantons.^  Tht'ir 
neighbours  the  Eang<ibur<li  on  th(»  contrary  were  a  small 
jKHiple,  though  formidable  from  their  coiirage  and  warlike 
dis|X)sition,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  more  powerful  nations  that  surrounded  them. 
Tacitus  gives  us  no  clue  to  their  situation  ;  and  there  then 
follows  a  list  of  seven  other  tribes,  which  he  himself  treats  as 
of  little  importance,  but  among  which  occurs  one  name,  that 
of  the  Angli,  which  is  interesting  as  the  first  mention  of  the 
people  that  was  destined  to  give  name  to  England.*  There  is 


»  PHn.  H.N.iv.  14,  §  97.   It  is  re- 

markablo  that  neither  hero  nor  elac- 
wbero  d<iea  Tucitiu  mention  the  naiue 
of  the  Teutonea,  whoso  fiim«  wm  bo 
inM-piirably  coiuicflMl  with  that  of  tho 
Citubri,  Hil  l  who  are  notictid  as  an 
exitting  ^K-ople  of  Germany  both  by 


(  Plinv  and  IMoUmy  (Tliu.  ib.  §  99; 
Ptul.  ii.  11,  §  17). 

*^ "  Majorem  enim  GcrraaniaD  partem 
obtinent,  propriis  adhne  nntiouibun 
nominibu8que  dh)creti  quanqiiam  in 
ooQuuime  Soevi  vooentar."  a  8& 

•  c. ».    •       •  c  4a 
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nothing,  however,  to  indicate  their  position,  and  it  must  not 
be  hastily  assumed  that  they  already  oceu]>ied  the  district 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder  where  we  find  them  esta- 
blished at  a  later  period.  All  these  tribes  he  tells  us  united 
in  the  common  worship  of  a  deity  wliom  he  calls  Nertha  or 
Hertha,  and  identifies  with  Mother  Earth  :  she  had  a  sacred 
grove  in  an  island  in  the  Ocean,  the  position  of  which  he 
does  not  indicate,  but  which  is  geneiaUy  supposed  to  be 
Heligoland.' 

§  8.  He  now  returns  to  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the 
nations  adjoining  the  Danubet  The  first  of  these  are  the 
Hermunduri,  who  were  a  oompaiatiyely  civilised  people,  and 
carried  on  oonsiderable  interoouisewith  the  Boman  proTinoials 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  Adjoining  them  were  the 
Karisci,  and  then  the  Mansomanni  and  Qgadi :  all  <^  them 
warlike  nations,  already  known  to  the  Biomans  as  such,  and 
destined  to  become  still  more  so  at  a  later  period.  He  appears 
to  have  regarded  these  tribes  as  extending  eastwards  to  the 
confines  of  Dada  and  Sarmatia.'  At  the  baek  of  them  (by 
which  he  must  mean  bounding  them  on  the  north)  were  the 
little  known  and  probably  unimportant  tribes  of  the  Marsigni, 
Gothini,  Osi  and  JJurii :  and  beyond  them  the  Lygii,  a  great 
nation,  who  were  already  known  by  their  war  with  the 
Mureomanni.  Some  of  these  nations — the  Osi  and  Gothini — 
are  distinctly  said  by  Tacitus  to  be  of  non-German  origin; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was  considerably  more 
admixture  of  Sarmatian — that  is,  of  Slavonian — race,  in  tlu  se 
eastern  parts  of  Germany,  than  he  was  aware  of.**  But  it  is  a 


*  Some  writers,  however,  identify  it 
with  the  island  of  Riigen  in  the  Haltic, 
which  wouUl  of  courbe  be  equally  re- 
gariU-«l  l)y  Tacitiw  as  situated  in  the 
ocean ;  and  where  there  certainly  ex- 
isted from  n  very  early  period  ft  gfOTO 
md  lake  of  peoiuiar  auuatitj* 

*  o.  43. 

*  ThiB  may  be  admitted  vHhoat 

CBsing  the  conoltuiioii  to  far  as  has 
n  done  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  has 


laboured  luird  to  make  out  r  Slftvnnian, 
or  at  lea-st  non-German  character,  for 
the  tribes  deecribed  bv  Tacitus,  in 
every  caa<;<  that  tulmitted  a  fxisyibility 
of  doubt,  and  to  circumscribe  the  urea  « 
of  Q«nnaiuc  populaticm  within  the 
narrowest  poesible  limits.  Many  of  his 
arguments  a{)pear  to  me  very  dubious 
and  far-fetched,  while  he  is  Mi^  to 
discard  far  stronger  presumptiont  On 
the  other  side  of  uie  question. 

2  K  2 
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hopeless  task  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  ethnography  of  these 
vari(Mis  nations.  Tacitus  speaks  of  this  part  of  Suevia  as 
traverse<l  by  a  great  range  of  continuous  mountains,  by  which 
he  probably  meant  the  Sudeten  and  their  oflfshoots:  and  he 
places  the  Lygians  beyond  these.  In  the  same  part  of 
Greimany  were  the  Gothones,  as  well  as  the  Kagii  and 
Lemovii,  who  adjoined  the  Ocean.*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  liugii  is  still  retained  by  the  island  of 
Eugen  in  the  Baltic — ^whidi  was  of  course  termed  by  Tacitus 
the  Northern  Ocean^and  we  thus  obtain  one  fixed  point  for 
the  geographical  arrangement  of  these  nortikem  tribes. 

It  is  nnfortimately  the  only  one.  His  LemoTii  are  other- 
wise unknown:  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  .^Sstyans  as 
inhaUting  "the  right  shore  of  tiie  Buevian  sea,**  his  ideas 
of  the  geography  are  so  vagne,  that  we  know  not  what  sense 
to  attach  to  the  phrase.  The  ^tyans,  according  to  his 
aceonnt,  were  the  people  in  whose  country  amber  was  prin- 
cipally found :  *  and  this  affords  us  some  clue  to  their  position, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  sea-coast  of  East  and  West 
Prussia — and  perhaps  extended  west  of  the  Vistula.^  Beyond 
these  he  mentions  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  the  Peucini  or 
Bastarna},  the  Yenedi,  and  the  Fenni :  but  adds  that  he  is  in 
donht  whether  to  regard  them  as  of  German  or  Samiatian  race. 
The  Fenni,  whose  name  here  appears  for  the  tiist  time,^  are 


>  0.48. 

'  Germnnia,  c.  45.  His  flocmmt  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  amU  r  was 
fouid,  18  very  correct,  and  his  obi^orrn- 
tionB  on  the  nature  and  probalilc  origin 
of  the  substance  itself  are  vi  ry  curioua 
And  intereflting.  He  tells  ua  it  mm 
called  by  them  "  gksum."  a  term  pro- 
bably connected  witii  the  German 
word  Glaa." 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
tiam>  of  the  ^styi  was  a  German  ap- 
pellation, and  waa  in  refUity  equivalent 
to  "  men  of  the  east."  This  is  oonfinued 
by  the  different  form  0«tyfci  {'neruuot) 


Byi.  8.  V.  'OrrifiMt).    Wheflrar  Ihef 

were  of  German  or  Sammtian  race  is  a 
point  that  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. 

*  Tliero  can  he  no  dotibt  that  tho 
Fenni  wt  re  Finiijt,  but  it  <loes  not  there- 
fore follow  tliat  Tacituii's  infomiutioa 
extended  beyond  tfie  (lulf  of  Finhmd ; 
there  wore  duubtluss  iu  iiu  Lime  tribes 
of  Finnish  extiaetioii 
farther  south. 

It  may  be  observed  that  tho  name  of 
Finns  is  that  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Germans :  not  a  native  appel- 
lation.  It  therefore  oonfinns  what  we 


preserved  by  Rtrabo  from  Pytheus,  miglit  otherwise  have  mitunilly  inferred, 
which  doubdess  refers  to  the  aame  i  that  Tacitus  derived  all  his  ioformatiOD 


people  (Strabo,  i.  p.  03 ;  compare  Steph.  I  omwfning  thete  mUooi  tnm  Ctanata 
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described  as  a  yery  rude  and  barbarous  people,  having  no 
£zed  dwellings,  subsistuig  only  on  huntings  and  using  azfowB 
tipped  with  bone. 

§  9.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  vague  rumours 
had  alieady  reached  his  ears  of  the  existence  of  vast  islands 
in  the  northern  sees*  Tadins  had  probably  heard  the  same^ 
though  he  does  not  attempt  to  assign  them  any  definite  locality, 
contenting  himself  with  describing  the  "  states  of  the  Suionee  " 
as  sitoated  in  the  Ocean  itself:*  bnt  he  apparently  places 
them  north  of  the  Bngii  and  Lemovii,  just  where  the  southem 
provinces  of  Sweden  would  fiist  come  to  be  known.  But  it  is 
singular  that  while  he  is  the  first  writer  to  mention  the  name 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  modem  Sweden,  he 
has  no  trace  of  those  of  Scandia  and  Scandinavia  a2)plied 
by  other  writers  of  antiquity,  botli  before  and  after  bis  time, 
to  the  supposed  great  island  of  the  north.  He  describes  the 
»Suiones  iia  a  Suovian  race — })robably  a  mere  inference  from 
the  resembhiucc  of  name — and  ascribes  to  the  same  stock 
another  people  termed  the  Sit^mes,  whom  he  <lescribe8  as 
adjoinin^^  the  Suiones,  and  resembling  them  in  all  respects 
except  that  they  were  governed  by  a  woman.'  Beyond  the 
Suiones  to  the  north  he  has  the  usual  fable  of  a  sluggish  and 
immoveable  sea^  coupled  with  the  true  fact  that  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun  was  prolonged  till  it  mingled  with  that  of 
sunrise.' 

§  10.  When  we  compare  the  statements  fhmished  us  by 


BonroM.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Yenedi,  who  are  obviously  the 
Wenda — tho  immo  by  which  tho  Ger- 
mana  always  dediguate  the  neighbour- 
ing SlAVOmaii  populations ;  but  which 
is  no  more  a  national  nEime  than  that 
of  Wabch,  which  thuy  apply  in  like 
maimar  to  the  Lattn  taoea  on  ttwir 

toafhrm  frontiers. 

•  *•  Suionum  bine  civittitcs,  ipso  in 
Oceano  "  (c  44).  They  had  nuniorona 
fleets  of  Bhipa  built  as  those  of  the 
Veneti  aro  deBcribcd  by  Csesar,  with 
double  prows. 

*  **&uiuuibu8  SitouQiu  gentes  oon- 


tiuuantur ;  cetera  similes  uuo  diiferuut 
quod  femina  dominatur  "  (c.  45). 

This  report  has  been  explained, 
plausibly  enough,  by  tho  su^estion 
that  tho  Sittjncs  were  a  Finnish  noe^ 
who  would  bo  called  in  their  own 
language  Qvcsns  or  Cvens,  a  term 
feadily  conftned  with  the  Swedish 
*quinna,*  a  woman,  so  that  Cvena-land 
would  be  understood  as  quinoa-hind  or 
"terra  feminarviin"  as  it  is  actually 
called  by  Adam  of  Bremen.  (See  Zeusa, 
die  Deutucheftt  p.  157.  Latham's  Gtr- 
mantVi,  p.  174.) 

'  Ibid. 
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fTacitiis  ooncemiiig  the  names  and  distribntion  of  the  difieient 
nations  of  Germany  with  those  given  by  earlier  writers,  such 
tis  l*iiny,  ]\Iela  and  Strain),  or  with  the  statt  iiK  nts  of  Ptolemy 
half  a  century  later,  it  is  mnx»s.sible  not  to  Ik*  struck  with  the 
great  diversity  between  them — a  diversity  certainly  not  to  he 
ex])lained  solely,  or  even  j)riiicipally,  by  actual  changes  in  the 
p)pnlation.  It  is  evident  that  in  many  cas<}s  the  name  only 
had  bi'cn  changed,  while  in  others  the  increaseil  im|K»rt4ince 
acquired  by  one  tribe  nver  those  of  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, had  led  to  their  being  all  iuoluded  under  the  one 
general  appellation:  while  on  the  other  hand  tribes  onoe 
oonndeiable  had  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  their  names 
ireie  in  cooBeqnence  onutted.  In  some  instances  probaUy 
general  names  were  given  or  aasnmed  on  the  formation  of  new 
leagues  or  confederades,  in  the  manner  that  we  know  to  haye 
taken  place  at  a  later  period  in  regard  to  the  IVanks  and  the 


SsonOH  3,—Progmi  of  Roman  Arm»—EoBteim<m  qfihe 

Empire, 

§  1.  The  |)ericKl  frcmi  the  death  nf  Doiiiitian  (a.d.  96)  to  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelins  in  a.d.  180,  was  that  during  wliich  the 
Koman  Empire  attained  to  tlie  highest  i>4)int  of  its  power  and 
prosperity.  But  its  limits  were  vt  ry  litth'  enlarged  iM'yond 
what  they  had  been  in  the  tiiiie  of  Augustus.  Tlie  ]M>licy 
adopted  by  tlie  founder  (»f  tlie  Empire,  and  which  wjis  said  t«> 
have  been  consecnited  by  his  testament,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  for  the  guidance  of  his  snecessors — not  to  extend  the 
frontiers  beyond  the  Rhine,  tlie  Danube  and  the  Euphrates — 
was  in  fact  observed  with  trilling  exceptions  until  the  time  of 
Tmjan.  That  monarch  was  the  first  to  carry  his  arms,  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  annexation  of  provinces,  beyond  the 
Danube  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Euphra^  on  the  other. 

On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  his  hostilities  were  cer- 
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tainly  not  unproyoked.   The  ''rugged  Dacians,*^  who,  even 

in  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  foes  that  hung  upon  tlio  outskirts  of  the  newly-c^on- 
Bolidated  munarrhy,  but  of  whom  we  hoar  but  litth?  for  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  had  during  the  reign  of  Doniitiun  risen 
into  much  greater  im|>ortance,  and  assumed  all  at  once;  a 
threatening  attitude.  For  this  chang*^  th(»y  were  indt'bted 
principally  to  a  chi»'t"  named  1  )(^cebalus,  who  appears,  as  was  so 
often  the  case  with  barbarian  nations,  to  have  c«>nsoli(lated  tho 
tribes,  which  at  other  times  were  practic4illy  independent,  into 
one  united  people,  and  thus  constituted  a  really  formidable 
power.'  With  this  force  he  invaded  tho  Roman  proyince  of 
MoBsia,  defeated  the  gofvemor,  Appins  Sabinns,  and  carried  his 
▼ictoiious  arms  through  the  whole  province.  This  formidable 
inroad  compelled  Domitian  to  take  the  field  in  person,  but  he 
soon  gave  up  the  command  to  a  general  named  Cornelius 
Fuscus,  who  not  only  droye  the  Dacians  out  of  Mcesia*  but  fol- 
lowed them  across  the  Danube  into  their  own  country,  where 
however  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  his  whole  army 
cut  to  pieces.  This  disaster — apparently  the  greatest  that 
had  befiillen  the  Boman  arms  smce  that  of  Varus — ^was  in  some 
measure  repaired  by  another  Roman  general  named  Julianus, 
who  defeated  the  Dacians  at  a  place  called  Tapae,  and  advanced 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  capital.  But  tho 
peace  idtimately  concludeil  (a.d.  i)l)  wiis  far  from  advantageous 
to  Home,  and  not  tmly  left  the  Dacians  in  possession  of  their 
former  territories,  but  sanctioned  tho  payment,  in  a  more  or 
less  dire(;t  form,  of  a  yearly  tribute.^ 
§  2.  This  state  of  things  Trajan  would  not  allow  to  continue. 


■ Dmu  Mptt."    Homt.  Carm.  L 

35,  9. 

'  Very  little  is  known  of  DMebalos  : 

but  it  is  (N  rtuin  tlint  tbia  name  was  in 
reality  unly  a  rcgiil  title.  His  rtal 
name  was  Diur|)aneu8  or  Dorpanciis,  as 
he  ia  culled  by  Oroeias  (viii.  10)  and 
Jom&ndes  {de  Hth.  OtL  0.  13). 
■  Dion.  Oaai.  IxviL  6-10;  One  le.; 


Jomanil.  X,  /.  c.  The  few  f.ict.s  that  are 
preservLMl  to  coiieerninf^  these*  cam- 
paigns against  the  Dacians,  arc  brought 
t«>gether  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Imhuf 
(C.  FUi  ritu  iJomitianw,  pp.  54-60).  It 
appears  that  I>jniitian  Htudioiusly  soog^ 
to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  tlu  loMM 
nutained  by  Fuwiu. 
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In  AJK 101  he  dOBsed  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  his  aimy, 
penetrated  into  the  heait  of  the  oonntiy  now  called  Tiansyl- 
▼ania,  where  he  defeated  the  f onsea  of  Deoehalna  at  Tapo^  and 
nltimately  compelled  the  Bacian  monaicfa  to  sne  for  peace 
on  humiliating  tenns.  Bnt  these  weie  not  long  obeerred  hy 
the  barbarian  king,  and  Tiajan  soon  found  himeelf  compelled 
to  cross  the  Danube  a  second  time  (a.d.  104)  in  order  to  chas- 
tise him  for  their  infraction.  This  second  campaign  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Decobaliis,  tho  caiiture  of  his 
capital,  Sarmizegethusii ;  and  the  reduction  of  his  kingdom  to 
a  Roman  province.'  Unfortunately  we  have  hardly  any  geo- 
graphical (lettvils  concerning  these  campaigns  :  nor  are  we  able 
to  determine  with  any  certainty  the  limits  of  the  Koman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia.  liut  the  site  of  Sarmizegethusa — which  re- 
ceived a  lioman  colony  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Ulpia 
Tiajana,  but  still  continued  to  be  known  under  its  barbaroua 
ancient  name,' — is  well  established  at  Varhely,  near  the  paas 
called  the  Iron  Grate.  Apnlom  also,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Karlsburg,  became  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  district, 
the  gold  mines  of  which  were  diligently  worked  by  the 
Bomans:*  bnt  with  these  two  ezceptionfl,  no  towns  of  any 
importance  seem  to  haTe  arisen  in  the  oonntry :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Boman  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal 
OTor  a  large  part  of  the  tract  which  in  later  times  bore  the 
name  of  Dacia.  So  £ur  as  we  can  discern,  the  conqnests  of 
Trajan  were  confined  to  Transylvania,  with  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict of  the  Banat,  extending  as  &r  as  the  Theiss,  on  the  west ; 
and  comprising  the  portion  of  Wallaohia  west  of  the  river 

■  Dinn.  Cam.  Ixviii.  c.  6-14;  Bntra*  |     *  A  onrioni  proof  of  this  is  afforded 

piua,  viii.  2  ;  Aiin  l.  Vict,  de  Cxi^nrihnx.  '  by  the  discovery  oti  several  occasions  of 


death  of  Decubulus  uml  nxluction 
of  Dacia  to  a  prorincc  did  not  tako 
plaoo  till  tho  year  106.   (See  GUnto&'a 

F'tfli  lUnitaiii,  vol.  i.  p.  92.) 

'  Tliis  iH  Htill  found  in  iiiHcriptionB 
from  the  time  of  Trajan  to  Uiat  of  the 
youngest  Grordian.    On  these  the  city 


Komiin  tablets  relating  to  the  working 
of  the  mines,  still  retaining  the  original 
writing  in  a  cursive  diameter.  Tliey 
wen-  first  tuund  in  176S  at  a  place 
oilkMl  Veres  PatakyDOiir  Abrad  fianya, 
and  have  bten  since  discoTcred  in 
seyernl  neighbouring  localities.  (See 


assumes  the  title^«  of  Goloiua  Ulftt  Monmisen.  IiiMr.  jn%rM»  part  %  pp. 
Tiajana  Saimizegeihaaa.  I  d'^0-i^ti6.) 
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Alnta,  between  the  Southern  Carpathians  and  the  Danube.* 
It  was  in  order  to  secure  the  connection  of  the  province  thus 
eonstitutod  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  that  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  Danube,  just  below  the  celebrated 
rapids  of  the  Iron  Gates.' 

§  3.  The  successes  of  Trajan  in  the  East  were  of  a  more 
brilliant  character,  though  their  effects  were  less  durable. 
The  power  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  undoubtedly  far 
less  formidable  in  his  time  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and 
internal  dissensions  among  rival  competitors  to  the  throne 
had  broken  its  strength  and  cohenon.  Trajan  thus  met  with 
compaiatively  little  resistance  whsOf  in  A.D.  114^  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Parthiaiis.  The  possession  of  Armenia 
ivaa  as  usual  the  immediate  cause  of  tiie  dispute:  and  that 
country  became  the  fiist  prize  of  the  oonqueior,  who^  instead 
of  placing  on  the  throne  a  dependent  king,  aoooiding  to 
the  polioy  of  his  predecessora,  at  once  annexed  the  whole 
kingdom  as  a  Boman  piovince.  He  soon  followed  up  this 
advantage  by  the  conquest  of  the  northern  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  &r  as  Nisibis  and  Singaia ;  and  the  tenritoiy  thus 
acquired  was  in  like  manner  immediately  constituted  into  a 
province. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  116)  he  crossed  the  Tigris  into  Adiabene, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  which 
was  in  its  turn  formally  anuexed  to  the  Roman  Empire  under 
the  name  of  Assyria,  after  which  he  descended  the  Tigris  with 
a  fleet,  took  Seleucia,  Pabylou,  and  the  Parthian  capital  of 
Ctesiphon,  and  thence  sailed  without  opposition  down  the  river 


•  The  wbole  history  of  the  province 
of  Ducis — the  latest  a<l(lition  to  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  the  iini  to  bo 
abandoned— is  very  otwoaie:  bot  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  overpennnn»'titly 
exceeded  tUo  hmila  above  tieliiu-*!. 
Neither  the  main  part  of  AVallaohia 
(oast  of  the  Aluta)  nor  Moldavia  was 
ever  brought  under  the  regular  do- 
minion of  Rome.  The  st;ttement  of 
Eutiopitu  (viii.  2)  that  the  new  pro- 


vince WM  1000  mOai  in  oiranit  it  an 

abeuril  i-xapr'j:t  nition  :  Init  it  seoms  to 
flbow  that  thu  nominal  extent  of  tho 
territory  compri^  within  it  was  much 
larger  than  tho  part  raftUy  ooOOj^ed. 
See  Note  A.  p.  51G. 

'  Some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible 
at  a  place  called  Turn  Severin,  a  few 
miles  below  Orsova.  Its  construction 
is  described  in  detail  bj  Dkm  OMM^a, 
IxviiLo.  19L 


* 
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to  the  Persian  Gulf.'  The  statement  that  he  navigated  the 
Erythra>un  Stni  and  the  Ocean  is  of  courso  only  to  ha  under- 
stoinl  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  lint  the  stories  of  his  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  fitting  out  a  fleet 
for  the  eonqnost  of  India,  suffieicntly  show  the  importance 
attached  to  this  exploit:  which  he  was  certainly  the  lirst  and 
last  Koman  Emperor  to  accomplish. 

But  this  was  the  limit  of  his  progress.  His  cou(|uest8  had. 
been  too  rapid  to  be  secure,  and  he  was  now  recalled  to  Meeopo- 
tamia,  where  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  newly-conquered 
cities  had  broken  out  into  iiuNurcction,  so  that  he  had  to  retake 
in  succession  Nisibis,  Kdessa,  and  Seleucia  ;  all  of  which  sao* 
combed  to  his  anna»  but  he  was  foiled  in  all  his  efforts  to  rednoe 
the  oompaiatiyely  insignificant  fortress  of  Hatia.'  His  death 
in  the  following  year  (aj>.  117)  cnt  short  his  ambitions  projects ; 
and  one  of  the  &nt  acts  of  Us  successor  Hadrian  was  formally 
to  abandon  the  three  new  proTinces  which  had  been  annexed 
by  Trajan — Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria — and  return 
to  the  old-established  frontier  of  the  Euphrates.  But  while 
Trajan's  own  conquests  in  the  East  were  thus  speedily  given 
up,  the  Roman  Empire  received  one  permanent  addition 
in  this  quarter,  in  the  province  which  was  diLcnitied  by  the 
name  of  Arabia."  This  included  the  districts  st>uth  and 
Ciist  of  Talestine,  extending  from  the  neighbourhcxxl  of 
Damascus  to  the  head  of  the  yl]lanitic  Gulf,  and  contained  the 
two  important  cities  of  Bostra  and  Petra :  both  of  which  were 


'  Dion.  Gmb.  ixTiii  21^29;  Eutrop. 

*  U  ltra,  which  still  retains  tlio  name 
of  El  Hadlu-,  in  situated  about  20  miles 
W.  of  the  KuphratmB,  and  SO  8.  of 


bv  Dr.  Bom  ia  1886.  (See  Jomnud 
Cnogr.  Boo.  toI.  ix.  pp.  467-470.) 

•  It  had  bc'fn  guDilnwi  and  atmc-xtxl 
by  the  legate  Cornelius  Faima  in  a.i>. 
107  (Dkm.  Gmb.  MB.  14.  f9ee  tUm 


lili  <ul.    It  was  a^?ain  In-siiged  without  Anxniianna  ^Tam'llinuf!.  xiv.  8.  §  13). 

t'fi'ect  by  Sept.  Sevenu  in  199  (Hero-  1  DumascuH,  which  had  hitherto  nomiu- 

diui,  iii.  9).  Ita  atrength  was  nuunly  ally  retained  its  native  mien,  was  «t 

derived  from  its  position  iti  the  iiiii!.--t  the  ^aiiic  titnt>  formally  incorporated  in 

of  deserts,  which  reudercd  tho  situation  tlit-  Kumau  proviuee  of  Syria.  Pahnyru 


of  the  besiegeiB  hitolenble:  but  it8 
fortilications  themselves  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  formidable  description.  Its 
ruins  were  first  vidted  and  described 


abu  wa8  probably  annexed  to  tlie  cm> 
pire  at  the  same  ix  rio*!.  Iii  tln'  t;)ne  of 
Pliny,  as  we  have  seen,  it  wus  stiil  in- 
dependent. 
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at  this  period  centres  of  a  flourishing  trade  ;  which  was  carried 
on  by  cariivaiis  irom  ^l^Jaiia  oa  the  Bed  Sea  ttuough  Petia  to 
Damascus  and  Palmyra. 

§  4.  The  reign  of  his  successor  Hadrian  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  warlike  career  of  Trajan.  During  the  twenty- 
one  yean  that  he  oooapied  the  thione  (aj>.  117-138)  he 
engaged  in  no  military  enteiprises  of  any  imporfance,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  hostilities  with  barbarian 
tribes  on  the  fiontieis,  the  empiie  was  free  from  all  external 
wan.  On  the  other  hand  the  administrative  talents  of  Hadrian 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  both  in  dvil  and  military  affiun 
the  system  that  he  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  the  empire 
continued  with  trifling  alterations  till  the  time  of  Constantine. 
The  same  inquiring  spirit  which  led  him  to  investigate  for 
himself  the  minutest  details  of  the  administration,  rendered 
him  also  desirous  to  visit  in  person  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  under  his  rule  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design 
he  is  siiid  to  have  visited  in  succession  every  province  of  the 
empire.  Ihit  unfortunately  the  meagre  accounts  which  are  all 
that  are  preserved  to  us,  do  not  enal)le  us  to  follow  his  progress 
in  detail.  Nor  indeed  cx)uld  it  in  any  case  possess  much 
geographical  interest:  though  it  would  douhtless  contribute 
something  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fuller  and  more  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  lloman  Empire. 

We  learn  only  that  he  commenced  his  **  grand  tour  "  in  the 
year  120  by  visiting  Gaul,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Germany, 
from  whence  he  passed  over  into  Britain,  where  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  marked  his  sojourn 
with  a  perpetual  monument,  by  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
wall  from  sea  to  sea,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to 
that  of  the  Solway.^  We  have  seen  that  Agricola  thirty  yean 


>  **Briteiiniam  petiit  in  qua  iniilta 

correxit,  mnruniqiio  j>»r  oct<>;.'inlr\  iiii!lia 
ptuutuum  primuH  duxit,  ijui  barbarua 
llomanoaqae  dividerrti''  Spartianaa, 
ViL  Hadriani,  c.  11. 
It  ia  uiiii«cefii»dry  licru  lo  cuUr  lulu 


tho  variotu  <|ae«tioiis  that  baro  been 

mi8e<l  l)y  Kiigliah  archa;olDgitit8  in 
r^arU  to  thu  great  work  of  tbe  lloman 
Wall,  of  which  t>uoli  reraarkaMe  remains 
are  still  rxtaiit.  I  will  oontcnt  invHi  lf 
with  cxprubwog  tuy  ujutiru  ooucurrcuc-c 
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before  had  not  only  carried  his  arms  into  the  wilds  of  Caledonia, 
but  had  occupied  the  nanow  isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and 
the  Forth  with  a  continnoiis  line  of  forts.'  In  abandoning  this 
advanced  line  of  defence,  and  falling  baok  upon  one  more  than 
sixty  miles  &rther  south,  Hadrian  was  acting  in  accoidaoco 
with  the  same  eantious  policy  that  had  led  him  to  abandon  the 
newly-aoqniied  provinces  bi^ond  the  Enphiates,  and  disposed 
him  to  adopt  the  same  measnie  in  xegaid  to  Dada  also.*  Bat 
his  judgement  was  fnUj  justified  by  the  result— the  Romans 
haying  never  established  more  than  a  precarious  and  tempofary 
authority  beyond  the  line  of  the  Tyne  and  8olway»  while 
Hadrian's  wall  continued  to  oppose  a  fbnnidable  barrier  to  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  until  the  final  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  arms  from  Britain. 

§  5.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  into  Spain,  where  he  wintered  at  Tarraeo,  to  which 
place  he  summoned  a  <j(  ix  ral  asscnihly  of  deputies  from  all 
parts  of  the  (Xiuntry.  \\  edo  not  learn  however  that  he  visited 
the  more  remote  districts  of  Spain,  with  which  he  was  perhaps 
already  acquainted,  being  himself  a  native  of  that  country.* 
But  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  crossed  into 
Mautetania,  a  province  that  was  still  disturbed  by  fiequent 
insurrections,  but  in  which  the  presence  of  the  emperor  estab- 
lished tranquillity  for  a  time.  He  now  appears  to  have  returned 
to  Bome,but  was  soon  calknl  away  to  the  East  by  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  war  with  Parthia»  which  he  howcTer  succeeded  in 
averting  by  negotiations  and  a  perBonal  interview  with  the 
Parthian  king.  Thence  he  returned  through  Asia  Minor  and 
the  isbnds  of  the  ^gean  to  Greece,  wheie  he  Tisited  Athens, 
and  began  the  great  series  of  splendid  works  with  which  he 


with  5tr.  G'llingwood  Bruco  antl  the 
other  writers  who  ooiuidcr  the  maiD 
■Iniolim  of  the  wall  ittOf  to  be  the 

original  work  of  Iladri  in.  ns  dt-^TilxHl 
in  the  above  posaige.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  fully  examined,  and  all  the 

ancient  iiutlnTities  l)^nl•rllt  tofji-thor,  by 


liiibuer,  in  hia  hucriptionti  Britannix  I  L  c 


Ijatirue,  forming  part  of  the  Corpus 
InacripUonum  LatinArum,  toL  vii.  pn. 
9S-165. 

'  Tacit.  A'jnVola,  c  28. 

'  Eutrop.  viii.  tf. 

*  He  mi  bom,  Wn  hit  predeoewor 
Tre^atItiaioB,nMr8oviUo.  Botrap^ 
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adorned  that  city.  Ho  thence  proceeded  by  sea  to  Sicily, 
wliere  he  as<*t'iided  Blount  /Etna,  and  th<^n  again  returned  to 
Rome.  The  next  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Africa,  and  in  130  set 
out  again  for  the  East.  On  this  second  journey  he  traversed 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Cappadocia,  then  passed 
through  Syria  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  to  Egypt, 
where  he  liad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  favourite  Antinous,  and 
did  not  finally  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  134.  Throughout 
his  per^iinations  he  not  only  bestowed  the  most  minute  care 
upon  the  orgtinization  and  ooirection  of  administrative  details, 
but  he  adorned  a  large  part  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  he 
▼isited  with  new  works  of  public  utility  or  ornament;  which 
long  continued  to  attest  the  benefit  of  his  presence.*  At  the 
same  time  he  appears  to  have  visited  all  the  interesting  spots 
in  each  locality,  and  went  through  the  prescribed  routine  of 
"sightseeing"  that  was  considered  incumbent  on  the  curious 
traveller.  Thus  we  find  him  ascending  Mount  JEtnA  and 
Mount  CSasius  in  Syria  in  order  to  behold  the  sunrise,  and 
gaaing  on  the  Euzine  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  spot  where  XenopluHi  and  his  companiims  first  caught 
sight  of  its  waters.' 

§  (j.  The  above  meagre  outline  of  the  imperial  travels  is 
derived  from  the  Augustan  historian,  Spartianus ; '  it  is  con- 
firmed, and  to  a  certain  extent  supplemented,  by  the  evidence 
of  coins,  from  which  wo  learn  that  among  the  provinces  which 
he  visited  in  person  were  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Cappado<*ia^ 
Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judaea;  as  well  as  the  nearer  regions  of 


*  A  summiury  review  of  the  moira- 
ments  and  public  worka  thus  erected 
bj  UadriaDi  moitt  of  wMoh  are  known 
to  «■  by  extent  inwriptioiM,  win  be 

fboad  in  Crc^'oroviiiH  {Ge^ck.  de» 
XoiMrv  Hadrian,  pp.  200-223). 

*  Thli  is  atteetodrfy  Anian  {Periplut, 

§  1)  Kol  tV  dd\a(r<TttM  r^p  rod  El/^tiyou 
iiffiMPM  KOTf  iSo/ii«K,  i09inr*a  mil  Hcyo^^r 
hxim  mt  H,  llie  epol  wm  marlEed 
and  thf  t'vent  comracinoratc<l  1»y  the 
ereciiou  of  a  Ktatuo  of  tho  emperor.  Of 
oonne  this  pioveB  nothing  with  MgMd 


to  tiio  identtSoatfon  of  tte  ml  spot 

from  which  Xenophon  and  his  00m- 
panions  fintoanght  sight  of  theEoxine: 
it  oTily  bIiowb  that  it  wai  aaaooiated  by 
tnwlition  with  a  pnrtirular  spot — nro- 
bablr  that  where  Lraveilert  defioeooing 
by  tho  ordinary  road  to  Tiebfiond  flret 
came  in  sight  of  the  sen  :  and  it  appears 
certain  that  this  wa^  not  the  point 
where  the  interesting  scene  described 
in  the  Anabasis  took  ftlaoe.  SeeNoto 
F  to  Chapter  X. 
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Kha^tia,  Norioum,  Miusia,  Daoia,  Macedonia  and  Tliraoc.  Such 
autlmrities  can  however  obviously  furnisli  no  geogmphifal 
details;  nor  do  they  supply  any  additioual  means  of  determin- 
ing the  chronological  8e<^uence  or  order  of  his  yisits  to  the 
respective  provinces." 

An  additional  evidence  of  the  diligence  with  which  he 
soaght  for  detailed  information  concerning  the  several  pro- 
yinces  of  his  empire,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  tribes  and 
nations  that  adjoined  its  frontiers,  is  found  in  a  little  work 
that  has  aooidentally  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  only  geographical  memorial  of  his  reign.  This  is 
the  treatise  commonly  known  as  the  FkBiFiiUB  of  thb  Enxim 
Sba,  which  was  composed  by  Flaytob  Abbiantoi  of  Nioomedia, 
so  well  known  for  his  Taluable  hktoacj  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  differs  esBentially  in  character  from  all  other  writings  of 
the  same  description,  being  in  fact  only  a  report  or  dispatch 
addressed  by  the  writer  in  his  o£Scial  capacity  to  the  emperor, 
not  a  regular  treatise  intended  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  while  Arrian  was  himself 
governor  of  the  uuitcd  provinces  of  Cappadocia  and  Poutus, 
in  which  capacity  he  thought  it  necessary  to  visit  in  person 
the  part  of  his  government  adjoining  the  Knxin(\,  and  examine 
the  condition  of  the  IJoman  fortresses  and  outjwsts  on  its 
shores.  In  so  doing  he  descended  from  the  interior  to  Tra- 
pezus,  and  tlienee  proceeded  by  sea  to  Dioscuri<us,  then  called 
SebastojX)lis,  which  at  this  time  constituted  the  farthest  out- 
post of  the  Koman  Kmpire  in  this  diret'tion.  But  having 
heard  at  the  same  time  that  Cotys,  king  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  was  dead,  and  looking  forward  in  consequence  to  the 
probability  of  the  Emperor's  interference  in  the  afiiedrB  of  that 
petty  kingdom,*  he  collected  infoimation  also  oonceming  the 


•  Note  B.  p.  517. 

*  Tho  relations  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus  (the  capital  of  which  wm 
Paiiticapieura)  with  the  Romun  Empixe 
at  this  period,  are  well  abown  by  its 
ooini,  which  bear  on  the  one  ildettie 


effigies  and  titles  of  the  sncceasiTe 
monarchs:  on  the  other  the  head  of 
the  reigninp:  Roman  emperor.  A  series 
of  such  coins  is  prfM  f  nd  froia  AvfptttUM 
to  Constaatine. 
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coast  and  details  of  the  voyage  from  Dioscurias  thitlior,  and 
completes  the  Poriplus  by  ffiving  a  brief  general  account  of 
the  navigation  along  the  northern  and  western  sliores  of  the 
Euxine,  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bospoms,  as  he  liad 
previously  given  a  more  det^iiled  description  of  its  southern 
shore  from  that  j)oint  to  Tra|)ezu8.^ 

§  7.  Tlie  document  in  question  has  therefore  a  kind  of 
authority  that  can  be  claimed  by  few  geographical  records 
praBenred  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  though,  from  its  relating 
to  a  region  so  long  familiar  both  to  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the 
£uxine,  it  could  not  pretend  to  make  any  great  addition  to 
positiye  geographical  knowledge,  it  is  unquestionably  odb  of 
the  most  aocniate  and  authentic  treatises  of  the  kind  that  we 
possess.  The  analysis  of  the  details  would  be  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
the  state  of  geographical  information  that  it  indicates.  Such 
a  report,  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  one  of  the  goyemors  of 
his  proTinces,  would  haye  been  wholly  useless  and  uncalled 
for,  had  the  Romans  possessed  anything  like  a  geographical 
survey,  or  trustworthy  map  of  the  coasts  of  the  luixino.  It 
contains  in  fact  nothin^j:  more  than  a  detailed  IVriplus  of  these 
«'oasts,  giving  the  distuucts  from  point  to  point,  with  the 
nanu  s  oi"  headlands,  rivers,  Sec,  as  well  as  towns.  The  bearings 
are  very  rarely  given  ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  cjises  that  he 
states  the  direct  distance  from  oue  remote  point  to  another. 
Of  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Euxine  he  tells  us 
nothing,  but  these  were  doubtless  supposed  to  be  well  known. 
He  however  departs  from  the  erroneous  notion  so  long  enter- 
tained by  the  Greeks  that  Dioscnrias  was  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  £uzine,  and  considers  the  Apsarus '  as  the  limit  in 

'  The  Poriplus  of  Arriaii  is  iii-frU-fl  !  tlie  cleffctivt'chnracter  of  the  materials 

in  liudson'jj  Geugravhi  iirujci  Mim/rm,  j  at  liin  coiniuand  for  the  modern  geo- 

▼oL  ilL  aa  well  as  m  the  more  nccnt  I  graphy  of  the  Blaek  8m. 

edition  of  the  same  writers  by  C.  j  '  Tlio  A(t8arus  is  a  sroall  stream, 

MAUer,  I'ariH  1855.    An  Kn<;Ii8h  trans-  '  which  he  \<\en'es  at  190  atadia  weet  ol^ 

lation,  with  notes  and  di.s-crtntions,  |  the  Acampsis,  a  large  and  navigable 

was  published  by  Falconer  at  Oxford  I  river,  which  we  are  onahled  to  identify 

in  1805:  but  it  la  of  little  value  from  I  with  the  Tchomk  Su,  tlie  only  really 
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that  direction,  from  whence  the  voast  trends  towards  the  north 
as  far  as  the  river  Chobiis,  and  from  thence  to  Singames, 
where  it  tnrned  sliglitly  to  the  west  as  far  as  Dioscurias.* 
Durin*;  the  latter  piirt  of  this  voyage  he  tells  us,  he  had  a  full 
view  of  Mount  Caucasus,  which  he  considered  about  the  siime 
height  as  the  Celtic  Alps.  One  of  its  summits,  named  Stro- 
bilus,  was  pointed  out  as  that  to  which  Prometheus  was  reported 
to  haye  been  att^iched;  this  may  probably  have  been  Blount 
Elbioiis»  the  highest  summit  of  the  whole  chain,  and  which  is 
conspicuous  from  this  part  of  the  coast.^ 

Arrian  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  distances  weie  calculated,  but  there  can  be  no  donbl 
that,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  they  were  merely  simple  esti- 
mates. They  will  be  found  however  in  general  to  present 
a  pretty  dose  approximation  to  the  truth:  though  he  fidla 
into  the  error  so  common  among  ancient  geograj^ers  of 
reckoning  the  whole  distance  from  one  point  to  another  as 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  short  distances  between  the  inters 
mediate  points,  so  that  while  the  details  are  pretty  near 
correct  the  general  results  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
truth.*  It  may  however  be  admitted  that  he  wrote,  like  the 
authors  of  other  Peripli,  solely  with  a  view  to  navigators  along 
the  coast,  not  for  the  instruction  of  the  geographical  student. 
And  regarded  from  tliis  punt  of  view  it  must  b<?  acknowledged 
that  he  htis  tuniished  us  with  a  "Handbook  to  the  cojusts  of 
the  Black  Sea "  far  exceeding  in  copiousness  and  accuracy  of 


important  river  on  thia  part  of  the 
cuAsU  It  ia  described  in  more  detail 
hj  Frooopius  (B»  O.  iv.  2.  p.  567),  who 
t^-Ils  us  tlint  it  waa  called  Doaa  in  the 
upi)or  inirt  of  its  course,  and  Acampsia 
in  the  lower. 

'  /'<  ripl.  c.  16.  But  tlioujjh  Arrian 
had  the  courage  to  deviate  Irom  the 

neeSend  tndition  and  form  his  jud!:^o- 

ment  from  his  own  obftervation,  hia 
conclusion  is  apiin  sliglitly  erroneous  : 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  the 
TiMkmnm  nt  this  timo  hftd  a  fortitied 


atition,  biding  farther  oast  than  tiiat  of 
the  Tciioruk  8u  or  Aoampsisw 

*  lUd.  Tbe  Oanoaraa,  as  is  well 

known,  exe»-ed8  the  Alps  in  h<  i<r)it : 
but  to  a  pairing  obst-rver  the  a«|>ect 
of  the  two  chains  is  strikingly  similar. 

*  In  regard  to  the  Paltis  Mje«iti.s  of 
which  he  speaks  only  from  hi-arsay,  be 
gives  as  usual  a  Jnrf  exaggerated  esti* 
mate  of  its  dimensions,  stating  it  to  be 
9000  stadia  (900  G.  uiiles)  in  ciroum- 
ftraioe,|88. 
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detail  anything  that  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  modem  navi* 

gator  until  quite  recent  times* 

§  8.  The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Hadrian*8  successor, 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-lGl)  presents  scarcely  any  materials 
to  the  historian,  and  it  is  equally  barren  in  respect  to  the 
extension  of  geograpliical  knowledge.  The  frontier  provinces 
indeed  were  not  undisturbed,  and  the  imperial  generals  found 
occasion  to  repress  insurrections  or  hostile  incursions  (m  the 
part  of  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians.  But  the  only  one; 
of  these  local  wars  which  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  this 
place,  is  that  which  was  caixied  on  in  Britain  by  Lollius 
Uibicus.  Unfortunately  we  are  wholly  without  details  con- 
cerning it ;  we  know  only  that  he  waged  war  with  the  Cale- 
donians, and  that  he  departed  ftom  the  policy  of  Hadrian  in 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Boman  proTinoe,  and  followed  the 
example  of  Agricola  in  establishing  the  frontier  between  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  the  isthmus  between  which  he 
fortified  with  a  continuons  rampart  or  earthen  wall  ftom  one 
sea  to  the  other.*  The  oonstroetion  of  this  is  attested  by  the 
extant  remains,  as  well  as  by  numerous  inscriptions.*  But  of 
his  military  proceedings  we  know  nothing ;  and  although  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  Boman  forts  and  fortified  camps,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible  north  of  the  barrier  thus 
erected,  may  be  ascribed  to  him  rather  than  to  Agricola,  this  is 


•  A  jrl;inrp  nt  the  map  of  the  Etixino  ]  plifd  by  the  ri  mainB  of  thr  work  its*  If, 


j)relixed  to  tho  Disncttation  of  Falcuin  r 
{41o.  Loud.  1S05)  will  ahow  liow  far 
xemovt'd  gtiographere  were  oveu  at  the 
omnmcDcoment  of  the  present  century 


Hiitl  by  tiie  iiibcriptions  that  have  been 
found  along  the  line,  which  are  fortaii* 
ately  both  numerous  and  iDstructivc. 
•  These  arc  oil  given,  and  fully  illua- 


froin  a  really  ftccumto  knowlt  ilge  of  '  tnito<l  by  Hiibnt  r  in  the  Inseriptione* 

tho  Black  8ea.    Throughout  the  dis-  |  Briianntac,  pp.  lUl-205.   The  definite 

sertation  itself  the  want  of  rewnt  Infor-  |  charaoter  of  the  information  they  iiui>iily 

niiilioii  tu  compare  with  tho   (lotailu  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  that 

furnished  by  Arriao  is  strikingly  ap*  of  the  instiriptionii  found  along  tho 

pHrent.  line  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  A  foil 

"  r!i  if.iiiiioa  per  Ix)Ilium  Urbiciini  acconnt  of  the  n'uiains  <if  the  work 


vicit  lu^atum«aliomuroca38pitioio  sum* 
motis  barbarii  dncto.**  Jul.  Gapitolin. 

Anliiitiuu*  I'/'ii',  V.  Ti.    Tliia  i«  all  that 
we  learn  from  lii^itury  :  tlie  rt-tit  is  sup-     chap.  iv. 

VOL.  II.  2  L 


itauiff  and  of  the  fortifiud  cumpe  along 
ila  line  will  be  foond  in  Stnart'a 
Culedonita  Rouuma,  4io.  Edfnb.  1845, 
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nothing  but  a  mere  conjecture.'  Wo  may  surmise  also  tliat  tlie 
increased  knowledrre  of  tlie  northern  parts  of  Britain  displayed 
by  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  this  time,  was  due  in  great  part  to 
the  campaigns  of  Lollius;  and  that  he  actually  carried  his 
arms  as  far  north  as  the  Moray  Firth,  and  even  established  a 
fortified  station  on  its  shores.^ 

§  9.  We  hear  nothing  from  the  meagre  historians  of  the 
period  of  any  other  military  expeditions  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire  during  this  reign.  But  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  long  period  of  more  than  forty  years  during 
which  the  Boman  ^piie,  under  the  successiTe  rule  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius»  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  while  it  was  at  Uie  very  height  of  its  power 
and  extent,  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of 
its  commercial  relations  with  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
that  we  are  indebted  in  great  measure  to  this  source  for  the 
enlarged  geographical  knowledge  of  which  we  find  such 
abundant  evidence  in  the  work  of  rtolomy.  Unft)rtunately 
we  possess  such  very  scanty  information  respecting  the  period 
in  question,  that  wc  are  wholly  unable  to  trace  in  detail  the 
progress  of  this  extension,  or  to  present  anything  like  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  relations  of  the  Koman  Empire,  whether 
commercial  or  diplomatic,  with  the  nations  beyond  their 
borders.  A  single  circumstance,  preserved  to  us  from  a  wholly 


•  No  Roman  inscriptions  have  Wen 
found  beyond  the  line  of  tlio  rampart, 
except  one  at  Ardoch,  about  2u  miles 
north  of  the  Vallum  of  Antoninus, 
where  there  are  extetutiTc  n'lnuin^  of  a 
B^nnim  oMBp^  and  thia  affords  no  evi- 
denee  of  its  date.  The  attempta  to 
illubtmte  the  ancient  topography  of  this 

Sjt  of  Britain,  and  to  awi^  names  to 
e  fbriB  and  statiom  of  which  remains 
arc  still  extuiit,  whirh  h  ive  l^et  ii  ni!iil<> 
iu  the  work  of  8tuart  (quoted  iu  the 
preceding  note)  and  In  the  earlier 
work  of  (Jt'neml  Roj-  (MiJH<ir'j  Anil- 
mtiliet  0/  the  Boutant  in  Jirilain,  fol. 
Loud.  1799)  are  unfortunately  nlto- 
gethv  Titiated  by  the  relianoe  fdaoed 


by  both  writers  on  the  work  ascribed  to 
Kiohard  of  Cirencester,  the  sporiooa 
character  of  whioh  ia  nov  nnivonally 
acknowledged. 

'  This  is  the  irrtpwrhr  (rrparirfSom 
(PtoL  iL  3,  §  13)  a  name  obviously  a 
translntion  of  the  Roman  Castra  Autta 
— which  would  appear  by  the  latitude 
and  longitude  assigned  to  it  to  hare 
been  situated  wmiewhere  on  the  Many 
Firth.  No  noti<^  of  such  a  place  ia 
found  in  any  other  writer,  and  tho 
Latin  form  Alata  Outra  is  not  foond 
in  iiiiy  iiiicit'iit  author,  (hotiirh  ititnw 
duccd  into  modern  maps  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sporiom  MflhMd  of  Ciien- 
oester. 
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different  quarter,  reveals  in  a  striking  manner  the  existence 
of  such  relations  to  an  extent  that  we  should  otherwise  hare 
little  expected.  This  is  the  fact,  recorded  by  the  Chinese 
historians,  of  the  anrival  at  the  court  of  the  Chinese  emperor 
Hiwanti  in  A.l>.  166,  of  an  embassy  from  Antun,  king  of 
Tathsin,  the  name  by  which  the  Boman  Empire  had  long 
been  known  to  tbo  Chinese."  There  can  thortifoio  be  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  Antnn  is  no  other  than  Antoninus,  and  that 
the  embassy  in  question  must  have  been  dispatched  by  the 
emperor  IMarcus  Aurelius  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  This  curious  notice  tends  at  once  to  explain  and  to 
confirm  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  com- 
posed about  the  same  time,  of  a  widely  extended  acquaintance 
with  these  remote  regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  though  of  a  very 
imperfect  character. 

To  the  same  period  also  must  apparently  be  referred  the 
expeditions  of  the  two  Boman  generals,  Septimius  Flaccus 
and  Julius  Matemus,  into  the  interior  of  Africa;  but  as  th^ 
scanty  information  that  we  possess  concerning  them  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  brief  notice  of  them  by  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
their  consideration  will  best  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


*  See  Colonel  YvM»  Cathay  and  the  ] 
Waif  Aither,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixii.  I  must  refer  ' 
I117  readera  to  the  atuiio  authority  for 
•n  aeoonntof  the  knowledge  pretionsly 
1  fi^scs-od  by  thf  Chinese  of  the  great  , 
empire  iu  the  fas  west^  of  which  they 
bMnmolitlie  ium  emt  of  Tagueidea  | 


that  fhe  Boraaiu  and  Greeke  bad  of 

Cliina.  "  There  were  few  people  who 
succeeded  in  reaohing  ao  remote  a 
region  **  raoMilcB  one  writer,  fai  almoet 
the  very  wordi*  employed  by  the  author 
of  the  Periplaa  in         to  Thins. 
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NOTE  A»  p.  505. 

DAOIA. 

Though  the  name  of  Duciu  was  a]»i)lie(l  hy  the  Horaans  in  a 
much  wiilor  souho,  the  juu  t  of  the  country  which  was  jtcnuunently 
oceujtieil  by  thoiu  seems  pnictically  to  have  been  ahuost  confined 
to  Traiiisylvauia.  Throughuut  the  western  part  of  that  province 
Boman  inscriptions  and  antiquities  Mre  found  in  considerable 
ZLumbeors,  wliile  aeuoely  any  ooour  beyond  ite  limite.  The  broad 
manthy  plains  of  Hungary  (east  of  the  Theiss),  and  those  of  Wal- 
labhia  on  the  south  were  pnibabl  j  still  ooonpied  by  pastoral  and 
nomad  tribes,  and  never  beoame  the  abode  of  any  more  perma- 
nent settlerB. 

Our  knowledge  of  tho  geography  of  the  Boman  province  is 
derived  only  from  rtolemy  (iii.  8),  together  with  three  lines  of 
route  given  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana ;  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
furiiihhing  no  routcM  in  Dacia.  But  considerable  assistance  has  been 
derived  from  inscriptionH,  and  the  evidence  of  existing  remains; 
and  the  researches  of  local  antiquarians  have  enahlt  il  thorn  to 
determine  some  jjoints  with  a  reasonablo  degree  of  certainty.  The 
most  northern  of  tho  ]dace.s  thuH  fixi>d  is  Torolis^^us,  tho  site  of 
which  is  placcil  at  Mojgrad,  in  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of 
Transylvania^  on  the  slope  of  the  Carpathians  towards  the  plains 
of  Hungary.  The  main  line  of  route  led  thither  from  Sarmisege- 
thusa  (Yarhely)  through  Apulum  (Karhtbnrg),  Potaissa  (Thorda) 
and  Napooa  (Klausenbaiig},  all  of  whioh  may  be  oonsidersd  as  satie* 
faotorily  determined.  Another  line  of  road  led  from  the  Danube 
up  the  valley  of  the  Aluta,  and  across  the  pass  of  the  Vulksn,  into 
Tranqrlvania,  where  it  joined  the  preceding  route  at  Apulum. 
The  occurrence  of  a  i)lace  chilled  Cjistra  Trajana  on  this  line  of  road 
(Tab.  Pent.)  renders  it  probable  that  this  was  the  line  of  advance 
followed  by  Trnjan  during  his  second  aimpaign  ;  and  a  milestone 
bearing  his  nana?  found  near  Thorda  shows  that  tho  Koman  arms 
were  carried  in  his  reign  into  the  very  hcHrt  of  Transylvania.  But 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Apulum,  Napoca  and  Torolifisus 
wore  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Koman  colonies. 

The  inscriptions  found  in  Dacia  are  fully  collected,  and  their 
bearings  on  the  geography  of  the  oountry,  as  well  as  the  adminis* 
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tration  of  the  jirovinoc,  ably  diRciisBed  by  Mommsen  in  the  ror]>ii8 
Inscriptiomim  Latinanim,  vol.  iii.  part  1  ;  a  work  in  which  ho  ha« 
made  iiso  of  all  tho  materials  collected  by  local  jnithoriticH,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  altogether  superseding  those  of  earlier 
writers  on  the  s  iinc  sulijoct. 

Ptolemy  de«crilxj8  Dacia  as  bounded  by  tho  Tibiscns  (Theiss) 
on  the  west,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Uiorasus  on  tho  east ;  a 
BUM  not  fpfimd  in  moj  cdhtit  author,  Imt  which  may  probably  be 
identified  with  the  Sereth,  a  oonaiderahle  riTer,  that  flows  into  tho 
Dannbe  a  ahort  distanoe  above  its  oonflnenoe  with  the  Pnith.  It 
ia  aingnlar  that  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  though  known  to 
Herodotna,  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy.  The  atrip  of  country  west  of 
the  Thoiss,  intorcepted  between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  was  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  still  occupied  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Sar- 
matian  origin,  whom  he  terms  the  Jazyges  Metanaatas  (iii  7), 
evidently  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  tho  more  important 
people  of  the  same  name,  who  were  still  found  on  tho  northern 
shores  of  the  Enxino,  adjoining  the  Roxolani.  But  tho  periml  of 
their  emigration,  and  tlio  occasion  of  their  establibhrnent  in  this 
region  are  wliolly  unknown. 

It  is  one  of  tho  most  curious  facta  in  the  ethnography  of  Europe 
that  while  Dacia  waa  one  of  the  latest  provinces  added  to  the 
Boman  Empire  and  one  of  the  earlieat  given  up  (having  been 
finally  abandoned  by  Anrelian  in  ju>.  270),  the  inhabitants  should 
have  letained  the  nse  of  the  Latin  language,  and  continned  to 
speak  a  Latin  dialect  down  to  onr  own  times.  Nor  ia  thia  confined 
to  Transylvania  and  the  regions  which  we  know  to  have  been 
really  occupied  as  a  Boman  province,  but  extends  over  the  whole 
of  Wallaohia,  as  well  as  Moldavia,  which  (so  far  as  we  know)  waa 
never  oconpied  by  the  JEtomans  at  all. 


NOTE  B,  p.  510. 

TRAVELS  OF  HADRIAN. 

The  coins  relating  to  the  travels  of  Hadrian  may  bo  divided 
into  three  classos.  1.  Those  commemorating  his  arrival  in  each 
province  or  city,  which  are  inscribed  with  "  Adventui  Aug." 
followed  by  that  name.  Those  exist  for  Africa,  Alexandria,  Arabia, 
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Asia,  Bithynia,  Britannia,  Cilicia,  Qallia,  Hispania,  Italia,  Jndaoa, 
Macedonia,  Mauretania,  Moe*«ia,  Noricum,  Parthia,  Phrygia,  Sicilia 
and  Thracia.  2.  Those  which  celebrate  his  mnnificoiit  care  in 
restoring  and  improving  the  administration  of  each  province,  by 
giving  him  the  title  of  its  "  restorer,"  as  "  Restitutori  AcHALf,,"  A'C. 
These  are  found  for  Acliaia,  Africa,  Arabia,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Gallia, 
Hispania,  Italia,  Libya,  Macedonia,  Nicomedia,  I'hrygia,  and 
Sicilia ;  while  another  of  the  same  series  proudly  designates  him 
M^Bmruitia  Obbii  TBRABmL"  8.  Thcne  which  reproMQt  the 
emperor  at  the  heed  of  e  portion  of  his  army,  with  In  each  omo  tilie 
cotxetponduig  deng^tioA  of  the  troops  to  which  it  lefen.  Thus 
.we  find  **Ezereltiu  BritennieaB,  Otppedodoiie,  Dedous,  Gennenl^ 
one*  Hispenions,  Menretaniooe,  Mfleeuone,  Norions,  Bnticns,  end 
Byneone."  The  lirtt  and  third  daot  olmously  attest  the  actual 
presence  of  the  emperor  in  the  provinoes  to  which  they  refer ;  and 
the  same  mny  be  fairly  assnmed  of  the  8e<x>nd  class  also.  The  ooins 
with  Ai'VKNTUi  Aug.  Parthia  could  only  be  meant  to  coramemornte 
the  emiKjior's  visit  to  the  Parthian  king.  It  was  an  obvious  stretch 
of  flattery  to  apply  the  same  expression  to  this  as  to  the  other 
provinces.  A  fourth  class,  in  wliicli  only  the  name  of  the  province 
is  found  (as  .^gyptos,  Afiica.  Mauretania,  tl'c),  with  a  symbolical 
figure  representing  it,  can  hardly  be  considered  ati  having  any 
dixeet  leferenoe  to  the  Tidt  of  the  emperor ;  as  similar  ooine  of 
Britannia,  Cappadoda,  Manreteaia,  4^  were  stnid:  In  the  teign 
of  his  snoocMor  Antoninus  Plosi  who  never  travelled  at  all. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  ooins,  like  the  greater  part  of  those 
of  Hadrian,  omit  to  mark  the  year  of  the  Tribnnitian  power,  which 
would  have  enabled  ns  to  asngn  each  to  its  proper  year.  (See 
Eckhel,  Doctrina  Nummorum  Veierum,  vol.  vL  pp.  486-601 ;  Cohen, 
Meda{lle$  Impertales,  tom.  ii.  pp.  172-180,  &c.  ;  Gregorovins,  Qesck, 
de»  Kaisers  Hadrian,  pp.  25-44.  The  little  work  of  Greppo, 
M^moire  nir  lea  Voyages  de  VEmj^ewr  &idne»,  Paris,  1842,  contains 
no  additional  information.) 
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CHAPTER  XxVA^fiiS^ 

HABINUS  TYKIUS. 

§  1.  To  the  period  that  we  haye  just  been  oomideriiig-— that 
horn  Pliny  to  Ptolemy — ^belongs  a  work,  unfortnnately  now 
lost  to  us,  bnt  which  must  nnqnestionably  hare  formed  an 
important  contribution  to  the  progress  of  geography.  The 
treatise  of  Marinus  of  Tyre  is  known  to  us,  like  that  of 
Emtostheucs,  only  at  second  hand  ;  bnt  unlike  the  eminent 
writer  just  mentioned,  the  very  name  of  the  Tyrian  p^eographor 
would  have  been  unknown  to  us  had  it  not  been  for  tlio 
criticisms  and  references  of  his  successor  Ptolemy.  The  exact 
period  at  which  he  flourished  is  therefore  unknown  :  we  can 
only  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  speaks  of  him 
as  "the  latest  writer  of  his  tinie''^  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  collection  of  geographical  facts,  that  he  was  very  nearly  oon- 
temporary  with  the  geographer  of  Alexandria,  and  the  same 
conclusion  may  also  be  derived  from  the  very  considerable 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge  which  he  displays, 
as  compared  with  Pliny  and  other  writers  of  the  preceding 
age.  Such  an  extended  acquaintance  with  distant  lands, 
&r  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  could  hardly  arise 
from  anything  bnt  the  wider  commercial  relations,  which  had 
natorally  grown  up  dnring  the  long  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  marked  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Ptolemy  him- 
self must  have  composed  his  great  geographical  work  befoie 


'  iffraros  retp  nSt  ilfMg,  Ptol.  i.  6,  I  him  to  the  lant  twenty  years  of  the 
§  1.    The   force  of  this  expression  '  first  century  (Le   Xiinl  <ie  I'Afrique 


seems  to  have  b«'en  overlook e«l  l>y  those 
mo<lem  writers  who  ptaoe  MnrinuB  at 
tlie  iftijinniiiij  of  the  socond  century,  or 
nearly  halt  u  cvutury  before  Ptolemy. 
M.  Vifieo  do  Bt.  Hwtin  even  MiigM 


daim  VAiUiquiU,  p.  '214);  a  oouclusiun 
which  appears  to  mo  utterly  alvetUUloe 
with  the  Btateni«'nt  of  Ptolem7«  ' 
know  of  no  other  authority. 
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the  end  of  tluit  period,  and  that  of  Harinns  must  apparently 
haye  been  published  not  very  long  before.    We  are  told 

indeed,  and  the  circumstance  serves  to  show  the  diligence 
and  ztal  with  which  he  applied  himsolf  to  his  task,  that  he 
published  three  successive  editions  of  his  geographiail  treatise, 
the  hist  of  which  ap})ears  to  have  been  left  in  a  somewhat 
incomplete  state.*  l^iit  it  is  to  this  last  that  Ptolemy  espe- 
cially refers,  and  which,  notwitlistanding  the  faults  that 
he  points  out,  both  in  its  general  plan  and  in  particular 
details,  he  admits  that  he  took  for  the  general  basis  of  his 
own  work.' 

Under  these  cironmstances  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  in 
the  absence  of  the  original  treatise  of  Marinus,  to  determine 
either  the  piecise  degree  of  merit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 
the  advances  that  he  made  in  geographical  science,  or  the  fnll 
extent  of  the  obligations  which  Ptolemy  owed  to  the  work  of 
bis  immediate  precorsor.  We  most  content  omselTes  with 
briefly  pointing  ont  those  instances  in  which  we  are  distinctly 
informed  that  the  greatly  increased  knowledge  displayed  by 
Ptolemy  was  directly  derived  £rom  the  work  of  Marinus,  and 
indicating  still  more  briefly  the  general  outline,  as  well  as  the 
leading  errors  and  defects  of  his  geographical  system.  Some 
of  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  were  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian 
geogra})h(T,  and  through  his  means  perpetuated  down  to 
modem  times. 

§  2.  It  is  clear  that  ]\Iarinus  did  not  attempt  to  present  his 
readers  \\ith  a  complete  body  of  descriptive  geography,  such 
as  was  furnished  by  the  cnm])rehensive  work  of  Stralni.  His 
object,  like  that  of  Eratosthenes  at  an  earlier  pericxl,  was 
simply  to  correct  and  leibrm  the  map  of  the  world,^  so  as  to 

*  TMb  it  c1«ttrly  implied  in  Ptolemy'fl  that  the  preceding  editioug  alKi  wm 

Blatfiiirnt  tlmt  lie  had  not  been  able  to  |  tin(uvomi>anied  by  maps.  Thecontr«ry 
complete  the  mup  to  aceompaoj  tliis  I  inferenou  eeems  to  bo  the  natonl  mean- 
last  edition  (ith  rh  fi^  ^9inu  mtA  t^p  1  ing  of  Ptolemy's  weeds. 

rt\fina'iay  rxSoen*',  «i  aiVdj  <^»j<rj,  w'tyaxa         *  i.  (». 

itafrarfpd^.    Ftol.  L  17,  §  1).    But  I        *  lt^$£Mrtu         yttypafpuc^  wlnmm. 

mnnot  midenlaiid  hovr  Letnane  and  See  Chtpler  XVI.  p.  619.  It  would 
Wildberg  ceo  come  to  tbo  conclnnoD    avon  uppoai;  ftmn  the  muaaa  ia  which 
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adapt  it  both  to  the  increased  knowledge  of  distant  countries, 
and  to  the  improved  state  of  mathematical  science,  which  were 
possessed  in  his  day.  But  as  he  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  imperfect  condition  in  which  the  latter  still 
lemained,  and  of  the  very  deficient  data  that  existed  for  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  mathematical  geogiaphy,  he  dcYOted 
himself  more  especially  to  the  collection  of  all  ^ig^ing  mate- 
rials,  such  as  were  furnished  him  by  the  statements  of  earlier 
anthors  combined  with,  and  corrected  hj,  the  itineraries  and 
information  which  he  was  able  to  collect  from  merchants  and 
other  trayellers  in  his  own  day.'  The  diligence  with  which  he 
bnraght  together  aU  these  ayailaUe  materials,  as  weU  as  the 
critical  sagacity  which  he  displayed  in  their  application,  and 
the  candour  with  whidi  he  corrected  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
work  what  he  himself  considered  as  errors  in  the  proYioiis 
editions,  are  extolled  in  the  highest  terms  by  Ptolemy,  who 
even  states  that  if  it  were  not  for  certain  errors  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  as  well  as  lor  tho  imperfect  condition  of  the  latest 
edition  of  his  work,  he  should  have  himself  adopted  it  without 
further  investigation  as  the  basis  of  his  own  labours.®  As  it 
is,  we  may  probably  infer  that,  in  almost  all  cases  where  we 
have  no  indication  to  the  contrary,  the  materials  from  wliidi  the 
Alexandrian  geographer  drew  his  conclusions  were  lumished 
to  him  by  his  Tyrian  predecessor. 

§  3.  The  leading  points  on  which  Ptolemy  felt  himself 
called  upon — and  undoubtedly  with  justice — to  depart  from 
the  conclusions  of  Marinus,  affected  the  determination  of  those 
cardinal  conditions  in  constmoting  a  map  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  notions  of  geograj^y, — ^the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  inhabited  world.  We  hare  seen  that  on  tiiis 
snbject  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  had  been  adopted  with  little 
alteration  by  sabseqnent  geographers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Stnibo,  and  though  Artemidonis  and  others  had  given  measnre- 


Ptotony  nien  to  the  work  of  Ub  pre-    but  it  was,  at  all  events^  the  aoope  and 

ilcccfsnr  (i.  (>,  §  1),  na  if  the  very  title     purpose  of  the  wholes 

uf  hi»  work  ioiiicaled  this  as  its  objoct ;       *  PloL  i.  6,  §  1.         *  Ibid.  §  2. 
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ments  differing  more  or  less  from  those  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
discrepancy  was  not  such  as  to  give  rise  to  any  material  alter- 
ation in  the  fjt^neml  outline  thus  established.  But  in  the 
int^'rval  between  the  time  of  Strabo  and  that  of  Marinus  dis- 
coveries had  been  made  which  necessitated  a  great  change  in 
the  existing  maps,  and  opened  tlie  eyes  of  geographers  to  a 
vast  extension  of  the  two  great  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
towards  the  aoath  and  east,  far  exceeding  what  had  previously 
been  suspected.  Marinus  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to 
embody  the  information  thiu  obtained  in  Ids  geogmphical 
work,  and  apply  it  to  the  coiieotion  of  the  maps  previoiialy 
reoeiTed.  But  in  doing  so  lie  was  unfortunately  misled,  either 
by  the  natural  disposition  to  exaggerate  new  discoveries,  or  by 
a  misoonoeptioa  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  relied,  to  give 
such  an  enormous  and  undue  extension  to  the  geographical 
results  which  he  deduced  from  them,  as  to  convert  these  real 
additions  to  existing  knowledge  into  gross  exaggerations,  and 
distort  the  newly  constructed  map  of  the  world  with  errors  as 
great  as  those  of  his  predeoessors,  though  of  a  directly  opposite 
character. 

§  4.  The  first  of  these  great  alterations — that  alTecting  the 

breadth  of  the  inhabiteil  world — was  based  mainly  ujxjn  the 
result  of  two  exjieditions  made  by  Roman  generals  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  of  which  wo  know  nothing,  except  from  the 
notice  of  them  by  Marinus  on  this  occasion,  but  concerning 
which  he  a})]M^ars  to  have  obtained  some  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, or  what  he  himself  regarded  as  such. 

Viv  have  s«^en  that  the  Koman  arms  had  been  carried  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  (b.c.  19)  as  far  lis  the  land  of  the 
Garamantes,  the  modem  Fezzan ;  ^  and  though  the  Roman 
Emperors  never  attempted  to  establish  their  dominion  oTer 
the  conntr}%  they  appear  to  have  permanently  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  its  rulers,  which  enabled  their  officers 
to  make  use  of  the  oasis  of  the  Garamantes  as  their  point  of 


'  Bm  Chapter  XZ.  p.  184. 
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departure  from  which  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior. 
Setting  out  from  thence,  a  general  named  Septimius  Fhiccus, 
who  was  at  the  time  p:overnor  of  the  proyince  of  Africa, 
"arriyed  at  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians  after  a  maioh  of 
three  months  towards  the  south."  Another  commander, 
named  Julius  Matemus,  apparently  at  a  later  date,  setting 
out  from  Leptis  Magna,  proceeded  from  thence  to  Garama, 
where  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  King  of  the  Grara- 
mantes,  who  was  himself  undertaking  a  hostile  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians,  and  their  combined  armies,  "<|/l0r 
maiMng  for  fowr  mmiJOw  towarda  Ut$  Boulh,  amved  at  a 
country  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  caUed  Agisymba,  in  which 
rhinoceroses  abounded.'*' 

§  5.  This  Tery  scanty  notice  contains  all  the  information 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  regard  to  the  expeditions  in 
question,  which  would  have  been  such  important  and  interest- 
ing additions  to  the  history  of  African  exploration,  had  we 
possessed  any  details  concerning  them,  or  any  means  of  verify- 
ing or  c<)rr(\!ting  their  results.*  In  the  absence  of  all  such 
assistance,  we  must  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Roman  commanders 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  and  arrived  at  the 
land  of  the  Ethiopians,  as  they  termed  the  country  beyond 
it — ^now  known  as  Soudan  or  Negroland.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  particular  point  reached,  or  the  district 
designated  as  Agisymba.'   Had  they  pursued  a  course  due 


•  Ptol.  i.  8,  §  5.  Tho  concluding 
phnute  in  the  ori^nal,  Ma  ol  huwti- 
ptrrn  vwipxowrmh  is  waj  aingouu',  as 

if  fho  rhinocrrosf'S  uncd  to  congregate 
at  some  appointed  place,  like  the  in- 
liaUfontB  of  a  giTOO  disMet  in  tibe 
agora  of  their  chief  town. 

*  We  are  unfortunately  alao  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  date  of 
tlutt.'  remarkable  expotlitions.  M. 
Vivien  do  St.  Miirtin  in  compelled  by 
the  date  that  he  aitHigna  to  the  work  of 
Marinua  to  refer  thera  to  tho  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ:  but  it  ia  far  more 


probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  first 
half  of  the  suooeeding  coutury,  during 
which  (aa  we  hef»  aeen)  many  caneea 

combined  to  give  a  fresh  atimTilus  to 
geographical  inquiry.  They  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  anheequent  to  the 
time  of  Pliny,  ns  it  is  impossible  to 
Buppoae  that  that  writer  would  have 
left  them  unnoticed. 

'  The  diffiimlty  is  increased  by  tho 
vague  and  uncertain  manner  in  which 
Ptolemy  himielf  aoiploya  the  term.  In 
the  first  passage,  whore  ho  is  citing 
the  account  given  by  Mariuus,  pro* 
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south  from  Fezzan,  this  would  have  bronp:ht  them  to  the  Lake 
Tchiid,  and  the  reg:ion  now  forming  the  kingdom  of  l:k)rnou. 
But  so  remarkable  a  natural  feature  as  this  great  lake  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  bo  noticed :  and  the  absence  of  all 
mention  eitlier  of  a  lake  or  great  river  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  part  of  Soudan  which  they  reached  must  have  b«  on 
intermediate  between  thr>  T.ake  Tchad  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Niger  (Quorra  or  Joliba)  on  the  other.^ 

Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  time  assigned  for 
the  duration  of  the  march.  Carayans  at  the  present  day  take 
more  than  two  months  on  the  jonmey  htm  Monrsuk  to  the 
Lake  Tchad,'  and  an  army  would  necessarily  occupy  a  still 
longer  time.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  understand  how  any 
ooDsiderablo  force  could  have  been  supplied  with  water  upon 
snch  a  march,  bnt  Marinus  himself  pointed  out  that  they  were 
often  obliged  to  take  long  and  forced  marches  in  atdex  to 
reach  places  where  there  were  wells.*  Snch  exertions  however 
in  the  case  of  a  long  oontinned  march  invariably  require 
corresponding  periods  of  repose;  and  the  day's  marches  of  a 
caravan  are  frequently  yery  short  It  seems  incredible  that 
any  geographer  accustomed  to  compute  distances  from  itine- 
raries should  have  allowed  himself  to  regard  these  tiiree  or 
four  months  as  if  they  had  been  all  days  of  continuous  march- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  Yet  this  is  what  Marinus  appears  to  have 
done,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Agisymba  was 
situated  not  less  than  24,680  stadia,  or  24(58  geograpliical  miles 
south  of  the  equator !  This  result  was  indeed  so  startling  that 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  diminish  the  distance  by  rather 
more  than  one-half  {\) — a  sufficiently  bidd  proceeding — and 
thus  to  reduce  it  to  12,000  stjidia — a  con(dusion  which  would 

liftbly  in  his  very  words,  ho  culls  Agi-  j  sive  with  Soathem  Ethiopia. 

s}-mba  a  district  or  territory  of  the  |     *  FMmf   Unuelf  leamrks  that 

EthiopirtnH  (aettiKfaeai  fls  r^v  ^Aylcrvfifia  there  19  no  reason  to  asrome  their  lino 

X«6par  ruf  Atttowwy,  i.  8,  ^  5).    But  he  i  of  march  tolinve  been  always  due  «(m<A, 

elsewhere  (it.  9*  §  5)  speaks  of  it  as  an  and  gives  this  as  a  rea«oa  finrointlililig 

extensive  ooantry,  stretohiog  far  along  its  extension  in  latitndt. 

the  borders  of  the  unknown  land,  and  '  See  Note  A,  p.  637. 

aeenttocniplagrtbe  tnm  M  eo-toEten-  *PtoLi.lO,|& 
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place  Agisymba  nearly  on  tbo  southern  tropic*  As  the 
northern  boun<hiry  of  Soudan  is  really  situated  in  about 
14'  north  latitude,  or  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  that 
abready  well  known  to  Greek  geographers  as  passing  through 
the  Land  of  Cinnamon  and  the  territory  of  the  Sembritro,  the 
error  still  remains  one  of  astounding  magnitude,  which  in  the 
absence  of  the  origiiud  aathorities  and  of  all  details  it  is  hard 
to  understand  or  explain.  At  the  same  time,  as  Ptolemy 
justly  observes,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  his  original  result,  whioh  would  not  have  justified  the 
reducing  it  still  farther.* 

§  6.  It  is  singular  that  the  Tynan  geographer  found,  as  he 
considered,  a  confirmadon  of  this  extraordinary  conclusion  in 
another  calculation,  wholly  independent  of  the  preceding,  but 
in  &ct  equally  erroneous.  According  to  this,  the  Promontory  of 
Prasnm,  on  the  east  coast  of  Afirica — ^the  most  southerly  point 
of  that  continent  with  which  he  was  acquainted — ^was  distant 
not  less  than  27,800  stadia  to  the  south  of  the  equator;  a 
statement  which,  as  Ptolemy  points  out,  would  plaec  it  m 
fi^f^  south  latitude,  or  as  far  to  the  south  of  the  equator  as  the 
regions  beyond  the  Palus  I\[a}otis  were  to  the  north  of  it.' 
This  astonishing  conclusion  was  derived,  like  the  preceding 
one,  from  a  false  calculation  from  facts  in  themselves  not 
without  interest.  We  have  seen  in  our  examination  of  the 
Peri  pi  us  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  that  in  the  days  of  its  author 
the  Greek  merchants  already  navigated  the  Indian  Ocean 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  fiir  as  a  place  called  Bhapta, 
and  it  is  evident  that  such  voyages  continued  to  be  made 
more  and  more  frequently.  One  of  these  navigators,  named 
Diogenes,  after  having  passed  Cape  Aromata  (Guardafui),  was  ^ 
carried  away  by  a  strong  northerly  wind,  and  driven  along  the 
coast  of  the  Troglodytes  for  twenty-five  days,  until  he  reached 
^  the  lakes  ttom  which  the  Nile  flows,**  which  were  but  little 
to  the  north  of  the  promontory  of  Bhapta.'  Again,  another 

*  VtoL  L  8,  §  3.  I     '  Ptol.  i.  U,  §  ].  The  meatioa  of 

•  Ibid.  9,  §  tt.        '  Ibiil.  8,  §  2.    I    the  lake*  from  wMeh  the  Nile  flowe^ 
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navigator,  named  Theophilus,  on  his  return  from  Bhapta  was 
carried  away  in  like  manner  by  a  south  wind,  and  reached 
Cape  Aromata  in  twenty  days.'  These  voyages  appear  to 
have  been  selected  by  ^larinus  on  account  of  their  continuous 
character ;  in  the  second  case,  it  a]ij>ears  that  it  was  estimated 
by  Theophilus  himself  that  he  made  out  1000  stadia  in  each 
day  and  night's  voyage,  and  hence  ^Farinus  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  distance  of  lihapta  from  t'a})e  AromaUi 
was  not  less  than  20,000  stadia.  The  promontorj'  of  Prasum 
he  placed  ''many  days'  voyage"  to  the  south  of  Khapta, 
though  a  certain  Dioaconis  (otherwise  unknown)  was  cited  as 
stating  that  the  distance  was  only  5000  stiidia.^ 

There  is  here  some  confusion  or  error  which  we  are  unable 
to  explam,  as  the  distonceB  here  given  would  not  cany  the 
position  of  Prasnm  near  so  &r  south  as  the  original  statement 
given  by  Ptolemy ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  appears 
that  Ifurinns  himself  thought  it  neoesBary  to  cortail  this  dis- 
tance alao«  as  he  had  done  that  of  Agisymba,  and  to  just 
about  the  same  extent^  so  as  to  bring  the  two  upon  the  same 
parallel,  or  24  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  in  both  cases  entirely  arbitrary,  and  is  justly 
censured  by  Ptolemy  as  such,  thoup^h  he  himself  has  recourse 
to  mucli  the  same  ex|>edient.  In  point  of  fact,  the  error  in 
this  case  (though  very  great)  was  iini(di  less  than  in  regard  to 
Agisynd)a,  the  position  of  Kliapta,  whicii  (as  we  have  seen),' 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  coast  somewhere  opposite  to 
Zanzibar,  being  really  about  sontli  of  the  equator,  and 
therefore  not  less  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  the 
frontier  of  Soudan,  or  the  supposed  position  of  Agisymba. 
That  of  the  promontory  of  Prasum,  which  is  here  mentioned 
for  the  first  time,  but  continued  to  be  regarded  by  Ptolemy 
and  his  successors  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  known  world, 
is  very  obscurely  indicated.  It  is  identified  by  D'Anviile  and 


in  this  pa««j»c,  in  ponnoction  with  the 
Toyago  along  the  east  ooattt,  is  verv 
■tartltog  MM  paiplniDg.    We  dual 


return  ti>  this  point  hereafter. 
•  Ptol.  i.  9,  §  1.      '  ibid.     3,  4. 
«  8eeGlMplerXXV.p.45«. 
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other  modem  writers  with  Cape  Delgado,  an  important  head- 
land alxHit  5  degrees  south  of  the  supposed  position  of  Rhapta ; 
a  sugpjestion  that  appears  phiusible  enough,  but  most  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  no  more  than  a  conjecture.^ 

§  7.  While  iMorinus  thus  extended  the  limits  of  the  known 
world  towards  the  south,  he  acquiesced  in  the  received  opinion 
as  to  its  extension  towards  the  north,  adopting  as  its  limit  in 
this  direction  the  parallel  through  the  island  of  Thule,  which  he 
conoeiyed  as  passing  to  the  north  of  the  continent  of  Enrope, 
so  that  there  was  continuous  sea  in  this  direction.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  isknd  which  he  designated  by  this  name^ 
as  well  as  his  snccessor  Ptolemy,  was  in  fact  the  group  of  the 
Shetlands ;  the  position  of  which,  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  Orcades,  had  in  his  time  come  to  be  a  re- 
cognized &ct  in  geography.*  But  we  haye  no  infomiatlon  as 
to  the  grounds  which  induced  him  to  place  this  parallel  in 
63^  north  latitude,  or,  according  to  the  system  adopted  both 
by  him  and  Ptolemy,  at  a  distance  of  31,500  stadia  from  the 
equinoctial  line.*  Combining  this  iissumjition  with  that  of 
the  southern  limit  of  Africa  in  24'  south  latitude,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  breadth  of  the  inhabited  world 
was  not  less  than  87  dei^rees  of  latitude. 

§  8.  But  if  Clarions  addeil  thus  largely  to  the  previously 
received  estimates  of  th(^  breadth  of  the  world,  he  extended  its 
supposed  length  in  a  still  ;^'reater  proportion.  Its  limit  to  the 
west  was  indeed  so  clearly  marked  by  nature,  that  no  con- 
siderable change  was  here  possible.  Marinus  had  however  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  that  the  Fortunate  Islands,  situated  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lay  considerably  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 


•  Tlie  ar^mcnts  broii<;ht  by  Mr. 
Cooloy  agaiubt  thii  iil<ntiUcation  { 
(Oauditu  PMemf  and  the  XiU,  p.  88)  | 
ao  not  apptar  to  tin-  at  nil  nmclu.-ive  : 
but  thi-ro  in  no  proof  either  way.  In 
any  case  it  wm  plaoed  muoh  too  tu 
aouth  of  Rhai)tn. 

*  We  liavc  mi^n  tiiat  Tliule  was  sup- 
pooed  to  have  been  seen  fay  fbe  fleet  of 


Ag^rico'a  during  its  vnyapo  round  the 
north  coast  of  Britain  (Chapter  XXVI. 
p.  492).  What  thc  v  did  see  coold 
obvion!<)y  ortly  be  tlie  Shetlands:  it 
reuuiiuecl  for  the  geographers  to  assign 
it  a  position  in  aoootdanoe  with  t^r 

BVMtclll. 

' »  i'tol.  i.  7,  §  1. 
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passinp:  through  the  Sacred  Promontory  of  Spiiiii,  which  had 
hitherto  Ix'cn  regjirded  us  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the 
world,  and  that  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  longitude  must  be 
added  on  this  account  to  the  cideulatiou  of  its  total  len«,'th.* 
lIciK'C  he  appears  throughout  his  work  to  have  reckoned  his 
longitudes,  in  the  Siime  manner  as  was  done  by  I'tolemy  after 
him,  from  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Kor  did  he  introduce  any  material  change  in  estimating  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  AVe  have  seen  that  this  was 
calculated  by  Eratosthenes  at  26,500  stadia,^  a  result  exceed- 
ing the  truth  by  xather  more  than  one-fifth.  Marinns  (who  is 
followed  in  this  part  of  his  work  by  Ptolemy)  appears  to  have 
reckoned  only  2^800  stadia  along  the  parallel  of  36°,  or,  as  it 
was  commonly  called  by  Greek  geographers,  the  parallel  of 
Bhodes — ^from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns,  to  Issns.  Bat  horn 
the  erroneous  principle  of  graduation  which  he  had  adopted, 
he  considered  this  distance  as  equiyalent  to  not  less  than 
62  degrees  of  longitnde,  instead  of  about  61^  degrees,  which 
it  really  represents,*  and  thus  added  an  error  of  more  than 
10  degrees  to  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  appeared 
on  his  map.  I'roi-eeding  from  thence  eastwards,  he  prohmgixl 
this  paruUel.  niueli  in  tlie  same  manner  as  had  been  done  l>y 
Eratosthenes  and  Artt-niidorus  before  him,  across  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  Ecbatana  and  the  Casjiian  Gates;  thence  to 
Hecatompylos  in  Parthia,  and  through  Ilyrcania,  Aria  and 
Margiana  to  Bactra.  But  with  regard  to  the  distances  on  this 
line  of  route,  as  well  as  itij  prolongation  still  farther  eastward, 
he  possessed  materials,  which  he  considered  as  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  accessible  to  preceding  geographers.* 


'  Pt  il.  i.  12,  §  11.  Of  coxirso  tlio 
addittuu  thus  luadu  was  iu  reality 
wholly  inadequate:  the  meridian  of 
Fcrro.  tlir  wotornniK.-t  of  the  Canary 
Ihlanda,  l>cing  nonrly  'J  degrccti  of  iou- 
gitode  Ikrther  we&t  Uuui  the  Sacicd 
rromoiitoiy.  Bat  it  waa  »  step  in  the 
right  dinoUon. 

'  8«e  Caiapter  XVI.  p.  634. 


•  Pt<il.  /.  c.  For  til  ■  1  xjimination  of 
the  detaila  on  wliich  iltiit  conduaiou  ia 
franded  ne  the  next  chapter. 

'  It  is  n  fortuimti  !if<"iil«  iit-- for  wlini 
we  cousider  the  uumln^r  of  utKirlaiu 
daUt  upon  which  it  is  bn^vl,  wo  am 
liiinlly  rail  it  .inythin^;  v\m- — tlisit  the 
pobttiuu  at  Baotra,  ihv  la&t  rualiy  kttotnt 
point  akog  thit  fiindiuncntnl  parallel. 
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§  9.  We  have  already  seen  how  considerable  a  trade  had 
been  established  by  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  with  the 
silk-producing  countries  of  Eastern  iVsia,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Seres,  as  they  termed  it.  This  trade  was  evidently  carried  on 
by  two  principal  caravan  routes :  the  one  leadino;  directly  from 
China  itself  through  the  whole  extent  of  Cliiuese  Tartary  to 
the  great  range  of  the  Bolor  or  Pamu*,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Bactria ;  the  other  crossing  the  Himalayas  into  India  and 
descending  to  Palibothra  and  the  Indian  ports,  from  whence 
it  was  again  transmitted  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  merchanta. 
The  existence  of  this  second  channel  of  communication  is 
dearly  pointed  oat  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus,^  and  was 
evidently  an  important  branoh  of  trade  in  his  day.  But  it  is 
probable  that  already  at  a  mnoh  earlier  period^  the  trade  in 
silk  was  carried  on,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  OTerland 
route  through  Central  Ana :  and  the  extension  of  the  Ohinese 
dominions  to  the  chain  of  the  Bolor'  must  haye  contribated 
greatly  to  &cilitate  and  promote  it  The  first  distinot  notice 
of  it  tiiat  we  find,  is  that  of  Marinns,  bat  this  refers  to  the  trade 
as  one  abeady  well  known  and  estaUished.  Among  the 
merchants  who  carried  it  on  was  one  named  Maes,  <if  Mace* 
donian  origin,  but  who  was  also  known  by  the  Roman  name  of 
Titianns,  who  compiled  an  itinerary  of  the  route  followed  in 
his  day  by  traders,  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
city  of  Sera,  which  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Seres.' 
But  this  itinerary,  though  adopted  by  Marinus  as  his  chief 
authority  for  the  route  in  question,  and  conse({uently  for  the 
position  of  Sera,  was  not  the  result  (as  he  tells  us  himself) 
of  the  personal  observations  of  Maes,  but  of  the  statements  ho 
collected  fi»m  the  trayeUing  agents  that  he  employed ;  ^  and 


was  90  very  ncnrlv  tho  truth.  The  city 
of  Bulkh  is  ftotnall y  bituated  in  36°  40' 
N,  lai  or  kc«8  thtlii  15'  nortb  of  the 
true  latitadu  of  lihodm.  Tho  oorrect- 
ne&i  of  Bach  an  important  point  in  tho 
Tory  heart  of  Aaia  was  a  material  ad- 
vantage towards  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  continent. 

VOL.n. 


«  See  Chapter  XXV.  p.  476. 
'  See  Colonel  Yule's  CcUhay  and  the 
Way  thither,  vol.  i.  p.  liT. 

•  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  7. 

*  Mdri  yap  tprjal  rtra  .  .  .  avy^pd^mt^ 
9€ur)}p  lu^4rpfTi<rw,  ov9*  mbrhr  iwtkBorra, 
tioMMiulfd^uaw  M  rums  wf^  ro^t  Sifat, 

2  M 
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it  in&y  well  be  doubted  whether  any  of  these  had  themselves 
penetrated  as  fSur  as  Sera. 

}  10.  Yet  some  portion  of  the  information  thus  collected  is 
cmioiis  and  interesting.  The  loitte  in  qoestion  lay  through 
compaiatiTely  well  known  regions  as  &r  as  Baetria;  though 
hoih  Marinna  and  Ptolemy  adopt  the  measores  thus  fomished 
which  were  given  in  aeheim  or  pamsangs  an  if  they  were  of 
more  anthoiity  than  any  others  they  possessed.*  Bnt  from 
Baetria  to  the  frontien  the  Seres,  the  line  of  lonte  was  one 
wholly  unknown  to  former  geographers,  and  whieh  was  very 
imperfectly  known  even  in  modem  times  down  to  our  own 
(lay.  The  course  taken  appears  to  have  been — so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  account  as  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  which 
unfortunately  is  far  from  cle<ir — at  first  to  tlie  north-east  as 
far  03  the  western  foot  of  the  mountain  country  of  the  Comedi 
(the  liolor?),  then  across  or  through  this  mountain  country 
till  they  came  to  a  deep  valley  or  ravine,  "  ascending  which 
one  came  to  a  place  called  the  Stone  Tuwer,  fnuu  whence  the 
mountains  trended  away  towards  the  east,  till  they  joined 
the  chain  of  the  Imads,  which  extends  upwards  towards  the 
north  from  Palibothra." '  Imperfect  as  is  this  account,  it 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  a  route  lying  across  the  great 
chain  or  rather  watershed  of  the  Pamir,  and  the  Stone  Tower 
was  doubtless  erected  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  marking  and 
protecting  the  passage.  But  the  indications  are  too  vague  to 
admit  of  any  more  precise  determination,  and  the  distances^ 
whidi  were  given  by  the  author  in  tdkmii,  have  unfortunately 
not  been  preserved  to  us.* 

Bnt  from  this  point  a  complete  change  takes  place  in  the 
nature  of  the  information  on  which  Hiarinus  relied.  Thus  far, 

•  Ptol.  i.  II,  §4.  Durwaz  and  Roshan :  both  of  them 

•  Id.  i.  12,  §  9.  ou  the  upper  course  of  tlie  Oxub.  It 
'  Recent  explorfttiona  have,  however,  '  would  therefore  appear  that  the  route 

done  much  to  improve  onr  acquaintance  in  ihts  part  nscended  the  Talley  of  th:tt 

with  the  re^ons  in  question ;  and,  river  (see  Ptweedingt>  of  Gtoarapkienl 

aoi-ording  to  Colonel  Yule  the  position  St>ci>iij  for  1877,  p.  137).  BntltiMarar 

of  the  Oomedi  oan  be  definitely  fixed  i  identification  may  safely  be  pronounced 

1^  Um  iMtrtinno  of  Ihe  Ohineee  an*  |  hopelen,  from  the  utter  vaxuenees  of 

t&nrHlMiiitlMdiilrieli  wmkBmM  >  fho  liafa  femidMd  w  bj  Pldenj. 
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an  itinerary  had  lyeen  given  which  stated  the  distances  in 
schoeni  from  one  principal  point  to  another,  the  last  of  these, 
a  distance  of  50  achoeni  (1500  stadia),  being  reckoned  to  the 
Stone  Tower,  apparently  from  the  begmning  of  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  range."  The  vagueness  of  this  mode  of 
oomptttatioii  and  the  erroneous  results  that  would  follow  from 
zegaiding  them  as  in  all  cases  equal  to  30  stadia,  have  already 
been  pointed  out,*  but  still  they  afforded  some  kind  of 
approximation  to  the  truth,  and  Ptolemy  justly  regards  them 
as  finishing  a  basis  for  the  oonstniction  of  a  map»  after  being 
subjected  to  certain  corrections.  But  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  route  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  fieia,  all  that 
Maes  had  been  able  to  collect  was  that  it  was  "a  seven 
months'  joumey"  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  we  are 
expressly  told  that  he  furnished  no  details  of  any  kind  con- 
cerning it^  The  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  his  own 
agents  had  not  themselves  performed  the  joumey,  but  had 
received  the  silk  at  the  Chinese  frontier  from  traders  of  the 
country,  who  would  naturally  give  vague  and  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  distance^  from  which  tlicir  goods  were  brought. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  ]\Iarinu8  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  the  very  same  error  in  regard  to  this  distance  as  he  had 
done  with  respect  to  the  interior  of  Africa — that  of  accepting 
the  seven  months  as  if  it  had  been  a  detinite  statement  of  the 
number  of  days  actually  employed  in  travelling,  and  comput- 
ing from  thence  the  distance  traversed  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
stadia  per  day.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  enormous  result  that 
the  distance  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  the  city  of  Sera  was  not 
less  than  36^0  stadia^  or  3620  geographical  miles ; '  and  in 


•  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  8. 

•  Set'  Chapter  VIII.  p.  300,  Mid  Chap. 
X.  Note  B, p.  360.  Maniius, like  iBidore 
of  Cluurak,evideDUy  employed  the  name 
of  iekmtti  M  eqoivalmit  to  paniBugB. 

»  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  8.  TliW  is  justly 
fetend  to  by  Ptolemy  himself  an  a 

Eof  of  the  exaggeration  of  tiie  die- 
ce  aefiigneil  (im-avea  Si  ical  rh  ftrith 


'  Ftol.  L  12,  §  1.  Jb>om  the  exprea- 
afcm     Ptolemy^-rk  vK^Bot  rmp  iK  r^t 

tirrafxT^yov  (rraitaurfiov  ffvyayofxtvwy  ffra- 

lltiv — it  seems  oertain  tliat  this  was 
actually  the  mode  of  oomfnitatioii  em- 
ployed by  Marimti,  prapoaterons  m  it 

may  appear. 
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layingf  this  down  on  his  map  he  appears  to  have  assumed  tliat 
jthe  direction  was  du»'  east,  so  that  Sera  lay  (aceording  to  his 
computation  of  .">00  stadia  to  a  degree)  more  than  ninety 
ilegrces  of  longitude  (!)  e^vst  of  the  Stone  Tower.^  He  e^ime  to 
the  eonelusi(>n  also — u|H)n  what  grounds  we  kiKtw  not,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  fttuudation  he  had  for  the  stat^j- 
ment — that  the  St<me  T(»wer  >mis  situat<'d  in  the  stune  latitude 
with  Byzantium  (whicli  according  to  his  system  he  plaeed 
more  than  seven  d^prees  north  of  the  parallel  of  KhtKles), 
while  Sera  was  nearly  on  the  same  paiaUel  with  the  HeUes-' 
pont,  about  two  degrees  £uiher  south/ 

{  11.  But  while  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  by  Marinus 
was  vasUj  in  excess  of  the  troth,  and  the  attempt  to  assigii 
a  definite  position  in  latitude  and  longitude  to  a  vitj  con- 
cerning which  he  possessed  such  vague  infonnation  as  Sen 
was  utterly  fhtile,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  tiie  first 
among  ancient  geographers  to  recognise  the  fiust  of  the  vast 
extension  of  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  east  of  the  Bolcnr 
range  and  the  confines  of  Bactria,  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
still  formed  the  limit  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion.* It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  also  he  foimd  a 
confirmation  of  this  important  addition  to  the  geography  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  corresponding  extension  which  recent 
discoveries  in  the  Iiidian  Ocean  enabled  and  (in  his  opinion) 
autliorised  him  to  give  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  the 
re<,nons  which  were  included  by  the  Greeks  under  the  general 
name  of  India. 

We  hrre  airain  lind  him  pursuing  very  much  the  Siinio 
course,  and  lalUug  into  the  same  errors,  as  in  regard  to  his 


*  Ibid.  Ptol.  iiiy.  who  rt  dticc:!  this  '  renders  it  cli^ar  that  the  course  was 
to  oue  liulf,  reckous  it  4j|  ;  so  that  I  not  OD  a  direct  pareUel ;  aud  that 
Muinas  must  lutTe  made  it  equal  to  aUowanoemnst  be  madu  for  this.  Bol 
904".  He,  theri'fore, evidently  ri^ki)in  (l  !  llie  error  rcstdting  from  this  cause 
a  degree  of  luiigitude  in  Uiiti  parallel  would  Ih>  utterly  insifiuiiclut,  when 
of  latitude  ns  uqoivaknt  to  400  atadia  applic<l  to  di;^tances  men  aa  iboie  rap* 
or  40  U.  mil*  8.  pusoti  by  SliiriniiM. 

*  Ibid.    Itolemy  justly  pointa  out  *  See  ChapU  r  XX II.  p.  285. 
thai  tbia  diftfcnee  of  latitada  in  itKlf 

*  * 
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pamllcl  dniwn  through  tho  centre  of  Asia.  lu  both  Ciises  he 
really  possessed  information,  though  of  a  very  vague  descrip- 
tion, representing  the  real  fact  of  a  great  extension  of  conti- 
nental Asia  towards  the  east,  beyond  what  was  known,  or  even 
suspected,  by  earlier  geographers.  But  the  vagiie ness  of  this 
infonnation,  and  the  utter  want  of  any  trustworthy  means  of 
correcting  it,  led  him  to  commit  errors  of  the  grossest  descrip- 
tion in  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  oonstraction  of  his 
supposed  map  of  the  world.  These  enon  were  the  more 
inevitable  in  tiie  case  of  the  aoathem  coasts  of  Asia,  beeanse 
their  very  peculiar  configuration  rendered  it  impossible  to 
apply  to  them  tiie  names  and  distances,  which  were  all  that 
was  furnished  by  merchants  and  naTigators,  without  under* 
standing  the  real  rdations  of  the  places  to  which  they 
referred.' 

§  12.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  examination  of  the 
Periplns  of  the  l'>ythrfean  Sou,  that  at  the  period  to  which 
that  document  is  to  bo  assigned — probably  about  half  a  cen- 
tury before  ]\Iarinus — the  (rreek  traders  were  well  acquainted 
with  tlie  coasts  and  ports  of  India  down  to  the  tract  now 
known  as  Malabar,  while  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coiusts 
from  Caj)e  Comorin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  was  extremely 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  beyond  that  great  river  they  could 
not  be  stiid  to  have  any  geographical  information  at  all. 
A  p:roat  change  had  however  taken  place  in  this  respect  before 
the  time  of  Mannus.  Kot  only  did  that  author  possess  what 
he  considered  as  trustworthy  details,  as  far  as  the  southern- 
most headland  of  the  peninsula  of  India»  to  which  he  gave 


•  The  waut  of  correct  bearings, 
idways  one  ct  the  greatest  diffioulties 
viith  the  ancient  geographers,  would 
in  thiti  CAHc  be  abmlutoly  fatal.  If  the 
geographical  student  were  at  the  pre- 
sent duy  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  map 
of  tho  south-eastern  portion  of  Asiu, 
pusHesHing  correct  clit«tances  by  sea 
fmm  point  to  point,  but  with  no  iudi- 
eutions  of  bearings  or  ooones^  the 


I  result  would  probably  be  something 
ouriously  different  from  the  real  ooo- 
formation  of  the  ooast 

Mau'inus,  however,  in  this  instance* 
(lid  po88u:$K,  ill  R  ruugh  au«l  general 
wajt  >ome  accoant  of  these  bearings : 
bni  mforliiiialely  theso  wimkb  vltsirly 
erroneous,  or  had  been  so  exprossed  by 
his  infonnaatii  as  (o  lead  to  erroneous 
ooooliiiioiiSa 
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the  name  of  Cape  Catj,  and  deaeribed  it  as  opposite  to  the 
iaiand  of  Tapiobane,  and  aeparating  tlie  Coldiic  and  AigaHo 
Golft;*  but  he  went  on  to  give  the  names,  distances,  and 
bearings,  of  a  number  of  points  extending  far  away  to  the 
eastward,  and  implying  a  great  extent  of  country  in  that 
direction,  wholly  unknown  to  previous  geofrraphcrs.  Imper- 
fect and  crntneons  as  this  information  really  \vju»,  it  was  not 
sujM-'rst'ded  by  any  other  until  a  comparatively  lute  period; 
and  although  his  successor  Ptolemy  was  able  to  make  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  tacts  collected  by  Marinus,  and 
to  correct  his  couclusions  on  some  points  of  detail,  he  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  carried  his  real  geographical  know- 
ledge beyond  the  limits  attained  by  his  predecessor. 

Starting  from  the  Promontory  of  Cory,  which  both  he  and 
Ptolemy  regarded  as  a  well-established  point,  concerning  whick 
there  was  no  dispute  (though  their  idea  of  its  position  was 
in  fact  very  erroneous),  he  stated  that  this  was  followed  by 
a  gulf,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Argaric,  having  an 
extent  of  3040  stadia,  as  far  as  a  city  called  Cnrola,  situated 
to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Ckxiy.  Fnnn  thence  the  oonrse  of 
nafigation  lay  to  the  aontii-east,  far  a  distance  of  9450  stadia, 
as  far  aa  a  pJaoe  called  Palnia,  which  he  regarded  aa  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Gangetic  6nl(*  the  ciieomference 
of  which  he  estimated  at  19,000  stadia,  while  the  distance 
across  it  in  a  direct  line,  fam  Palnra  to  a  place  caUed  Sada 
was  13,000  stadia,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east  Again, 
from  Sada  to  the  city  of  Tamala  was  3500  stadia  towards  the 


*  It  mut  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as 
ire  have  Men  in  cmniniit;  fhe  Peri  pi  U9, 

Cape  Cory  «litl  net  coirospnnd  to  Capo 
Gomorin — the  real  southern  extremity 
of  India— bat  wm  •  heidlaiid  eoo- 
■iderHbljto  the  north-cftst  of  it, bound- 
ing tbo  gulf  called  by  ancient  goo- 
gmphers  the  Colchic  Gnlf.  Bat  as 
tlii^  woa  tht'  point  dinclly  nppotiito  to 
Ceylon,  and  the  neunttt  to  iC  and  it 
WM  always  as8uroe<l  that  that  island 
lajdne  aoothof  India,  it  waa  oonaidend 


aa  a  natural  inference  that  Cape  C017 
waa  the  aoollMniniost  point  of  tM 

peninsula. 

■  i.  13,  §§  6,  7.  The  reoognition  of 
Iha  exiateooe  of  thia  peat  gidf  waa  in 

itself  an  important  stop  in  tbo  p;eo» 
graphical  knowledge  of  theiio  couutriea, 
which  was  apparently  first  ma<le  by 
MarinuH.  Tlio  nuthor  "^^f  tlio  Ptri/'hif 
had  evidently  uo  distinct  nuUous  u|>ou 
thssDlgeet. 
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aonth-eaiity  and  ftcfm  Tamala  to  the  Qolden  Chenonese  1600 
stadia  more,  atill  in  the  same  direction. 

Thns  far  we  hare  no  distinct  indication  of  the  authorities 
npon  which  Mariiiiis  relied :  but  beyoud  this  point  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  other  account  than  that  of  one  Alexander — 
otherwise  unknown,  but  probably  himself  a  trader — who  gave 
no  estimates  of  distance,  but  stated  vaguely  that  from  the 
Golden  Chersonese  tJie  coast  faced  the  south — that  is  to  say, 
ran  from  west  to  east — for  a  distance  of  twenty  days'  voyage, 
as  far  as  a  city  called  Zabae,  from  whence  the  course  lay  to 
the  eastward  of  south  for  a  Toyage  of  ''some  days"  as  fitf 
as  a  place  called  Cattigaia,  apparently  an  emporium  of  some 
importance,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  object,  as  well  as 
the  limit,  of  the  mercantile  Toyages  in  this  direction.* 

§  13.  The  jper^pim  ot  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  east  of  Gape 
CWorin  thns  presented  to  us  is  curioas  and  interesting,  if  it 
be  only  as  proTing  that  the  ancient  naiigators  in  those  days 
frequented  the  coasts  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  had 
aoquiied  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  of  south-eastern  Asia 
&r  beyond  what  had  been  previously  attained.  Nor  can  it  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  such  de&uto  statements  as  those 
given  by  Marinus  rested  upon  some  real  basis  of  fact,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  at  the  present  day  to  discover  and  interpret 
it.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  them  with  the  existing  geography 
of  these  countries,  and  identify  the  particular  localities  named, 
may  indeed  be  fairly  pronounced  to  be  hoj)eless.  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  one  of  the  names  here  mentioned — after 
quitting  the  Argaric  Gulf — is  to  be  found  in  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythraian  Sea ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
names  given  in  that  document  are  to  be  found  in  this  notice  of 
Marinus.  Hence  no  assistance  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two ;  while  the  apparent  oonfirmation  of  them 
by  the  re-appearance  of  the  same  names  in  Ptolemy  loses  all 
yalue,  when  we  consider  that  that  author  confessedly  based 
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this  portion  of  his  work  for  the  most  purt  on  the  materiala 
furnished  by  Marinus.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  distinctly 
that  the  later  author  had  no  geographical  data  (in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word)  upon  whicli  to  rely,  beyond  those  of  liis 
predecessor,  and  in  corrcctiii^^  tlie  construction  of  his  map  he 
is  compelled  to  have  rt'c<iurse  to  mere  arbitrary  amondmenta, 
without  appealing  to  fresh  measurements  or  observations. 

It  must  be  admitted — if  we  can  trust  to  the  criticisms  of 
Ptolemy — that  the  use  made  by  ^rarinns  of  the  new  materials 
at  his  disposition  was  in  the  highest  degree  onskilfiil  and 
unscientific.  He  appears  to  have  taken  the  distances  famished 
by  his  informants  and  added  them  up  together,  as  if  they  were 
all  along  the  same  parallel,  though  he  himself  had  leported 
that  the  oooise  was  in  some  instances  to  the  noirth-east,  in 
others  to  the  south-east  By  this  means  he  necessarily  added 
materially  to  the  distance  in  longitude  between  Cape  Cory 
and  the  Golden  Chersonese,  and  carried  the  latter  Ux  too  much 
to  the  east^  eren  according  to  the  statements  furnished  by 
himselfl  But  stiU  more  eztraordinaiy  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  yery  imperfect  data  that  he  possessed 
concerning  the  disUmee  from  tlie  Golden  Chersonese  to  Catti- 
gara,  the  remotest  point  of  which  he  attempted  to  determine 
the  position.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  no  information 
beyond  the  general  statement  that  it  was  twenty  days'  voyage 
from  the  Ch^Tsoncse  to  Zal>re,  along  a  coast  facing  to  the  south, 
and  that  the  course  from  tlienc(^  to  Cattigara  was  to  the  south- 
east for  "  a  voyage  of  some  days  a  strangely  vague  ex- 
pression, but  which  Marinns  (if  we  may  accept  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy)  interpreted  still  more  strangely  as  meaning  a 
voyage  of  many  days*  duration,  and  actually  asstuned,  iQWfi  thu 
avihority,  that  the  distance  of  Zabs  fix>m  Cattigara  was  greater 
than  that  from  the  Golden  Chersonese!  Such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  his  authorities  appears  incredible,  without  some 
explanation  which  Ptolemy  has  not  furnished  us.  It  appeara 
not  improbable  that  one  motive  which  induced  Marinus  to  give 
this  enormous  extension  to  the  lands  in  the  south-east  of  Asia* 
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was  in  order  to  bring  ita  easternmost  extremity  into  the  samo 
lonp^itude  as  that  in  which  he  had  already  phiced  8era.  That 
Cattigara,  the  farthest  point  known  to  him  from  his  maritime 
itineraries,  was  situated  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  with  the 
capital  of  the  Seres — the  most  easterly  inland  city  with  which 
he  was  acquainted — appean  to  have  foimed  a  settled  point  in 
bis  geographical  system ;  and  we  haTe  seen  in  many  instances 
how  readily  the  Gro(  Ic  p:ro;;mpheiB  were  always  disposed  to 
make  the  facts  accord  with  their  preconceiyed  conclusions. 

§  14.  The  result  deiiyed  by  Mannus  £K>m  these  calcnlations 
was  to  place  Oattigais  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  100  degrees 
of  longitude,  or  nearly  50,000  stadia,  east  of  Oape  Coiy ;  and 
as  he  placed  that  promontory  in  125^  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
measnred  from  ^e  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Idands,  he 
aniyed  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  length  of  the  inhabited 
world  was,  in  round  numbers,  225  degrees,  equivalent^  accord- 
ing to  his  calculation,  to  112,500  stadia.  As  he  adopted  the 
system  of  Posidonius,  which  gave  only  180,000  stadia  for  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  he  thus  made  the  }K)rtion  of  it 
which  he  supposed  to  be  known  to  extend  over  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  circumference.  His  position  of  Cape  Cory, 
which  was  adopted  by  Ptolemy  as  a  point  well  established,  was 
already  nearly  34  degrees  too  far  to  the  east  ;^  but  it  was  by 
giving  the  enormous  extension  we  have  pointed  out  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  beyond  that  promontory,  that  he  fell  into  this 
stupendous  error,  which,  though  i)artly  corrected  by  Ptolemy, 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  future 
progress  of  geography. 

§  15.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  though  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Ptolemy,  that  Marinus,  in  conmion  with  his  successor^ 


*  Gape  Oovy  is  placed  by  Ptolflmy  I  nmtlj  Tj  fhit  nnal  be  added  to  the 

(L  14,19),  whoon  this  point  apparently  '  nraonnt  of  his  crmr  in  this  inst/inoe. 

foUowe  Iburinufl,  in  125^  £.  longitude  ;  Uc  himself  statics  (/.  c.)  that  Oape  Cory 

it  is  leelly  sttoated  80°  east  of  Orem-  was  120°  east  of  the  moiidi  of  the 

wich,  or  98^  eant  of  Ferro:  but  m  Bietis  ;  tiio  real  (litfeveMOCf  loiqgitllda 

Flolcinv  made  a  fundamcutal  error  iu  being  only  20'. 
the  povtion  of  hia  prinuoj  meridian  of 
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adopted  the  view  entertained  by  Hipparclnis,  but  which  bad 
been  generally  rejected  by  the  geographers  of  the  intermediate 
period,  according  to  which  the  known  portions  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  being  surronnded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  were 
connected  by  unknown  lands,  so  that  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans  were  separated  from  one  another  and  had  no  mutoal 
connexion.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  admitted  the  existence 
of  a  sea  to  the  east  of  Asia,  bat  attributed  to  that  continent  aa 
indefinite  and  unknown  extension  towards  the  east 

We  haTe  unfiirtnnately  no  infonnation  as  to  the  reasons 
that  induced  him  to  depart  htm  Uie  sounder  views  of  Eiatoa- 
thenes  and  Stiabo  upon  this  fundamental  conception  of  geo- 
graphy.  But  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  it  was  the  great 
extension  in  the  knowledge  of  distant  lands  revealed  by  recent 
discoveries — an  extension  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than 
it  really  was — that  led  readily  to  the  belief  of  other  lands  still 
unknown  ;  while  the  greatly  increased  dimensions  which  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  assnmed  upon  the  map  of  the 
world  in  conse<juence  of  these  discoveries  rendered  it  much 
more  dilHcult  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  a  continuous  ocean 
extending  around  them.  So  long  as  Africa  wtis  supj)osed, 
as  it  had  been  by  earlier  geographers,  to  extend  but  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  land  of  the  iSembrita?  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Bed  8e%  and  not  even  to  approach  to  the  equator,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  in  its  circumnavigation,  as  at  least  a  geogra- 
phical possibility,  if  not  as  an  established  fact.  But  when  it 
was  found  that  the  continent  stretched  away  for  twenty  and 
thirty  days'  voyage  to  the  south  of  Gape  Aromata,  and  that 
even  when  navigators  had  reached  (as  they  supposed)  as  fkt 
as  the  southern  tropic  there  was  still  no  end  of  the  land,  it 
was  not  an  unnatural  reaction  to  assume  its  indefinite  exten- 
sion, and  refuse  to  believe  in  the  old  notion  of  its  peninsular 
character. 

Mmk  the  same  thing  must  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
Asia.  Vague  as  were  the  notions  concerning  CShina  and  the 
lands  beyond  the  Ganges  which  had  come  to  bo  received  as 
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admitted  facts,  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  that  ^reat 
continent  had  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  dreamt  of 
by  earlier  geographers,  and  that  the  hypothesis,  so  long 
accepted  as  an  estjiblishod  truth,^  of  an  eastern  ocean,  sweeping 
round  at  once  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Scyihia  and  the  opening  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  was 
utterly  erroneous  and  impossible.  Hence  it  seemed  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  no  such  ocean  existed  at  all,  and 
this  belief  led  systematic  geographers  to  adopt  the  bold 
hypothesis  which  found  favour  with  Ptolemy,  and  connect 
the  extreme  points  that  weie  then  known  of  AMoa  and  Asia 
by  a  supposed  line  of  coast  extending  continuously  ham  the 
one  to  the  other. 

§  16.  Still  moie  unfortunate  for  the  cause  oi  geographical 
science  was  the  view  taken  up  by  Marinus  upon  another  of  its 
fundamental  principles,  in  regard  to  which  he  in  like  manner 
departed  from  the  sounder  views  that  had  before  been  generally 
adopted,  and  in  which  also  he  was  followed  by  his  successor 
Ptolemy.  We  have  seen  that  the  measurement  of  the  earth's 
circumference  by  Eratosthenes,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
great  authority  of  his  successor  Hipparchus,  and  generally 
adopted  by  subsequent  geographers,^  had  not  been  universally 
recognized,  and  that  Posidonius  had  instituted  a  separate 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  to  only  180,000  stadia,  or  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  determined  by  Eratosthenes.*  According  to 
this  calculation,  of  course  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or 
of  longitude  at  the  equator,  was  reduced  from  700  to  500 
stadia ;  and  this  conclusion  was  adopted  both  by  Marinus  and 
Ptolemy,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  graduation  of  their  maps. 
While  the  result  obtained  by  Eratosthenes  was  about  a  seyenth 
part  in  excess  of  the  truth — ^the  real  number  of  stadia  in  a 


*  We  bsvB  Mtn  thai  ^iew, 
tlion^lt  in  fiMi  liMed  upon  nothing  bat 
mere  coojeetme,  continued  to  be  re- 
ceived wuhont  inquiry  bom  the  time 


of  Eratosthenee  till  that  of  8M»* 
See  Chapter  XXTI.  p.  286. 

*  8ee  Chapter  2LXIV.  p.  380. 

*  8eeOhAplarZYni.p.98. 
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depjee  being  just  about  600 — tliat  of  Posidouius  fell  short 
of  it  by  onr'-sixtli  :  so  that,  far  from  niath«niiatical  geography 
liavin;;  inade  any  real  progress  in  this  respect  in  the  interval 
Ijetween  Eratosthenes  and  Ptolemy,  the  great  Alexandrian 
astronomer  was  actually  content  to  biise  his  whole  system  ujxin 
a  calculation  considerably  wider  of  the  truth  than  that  followed 
by  iiis  predecessoia  nearly  four  centimes  before. 

§  17.  But  the  coiueqnences  of  this  error  in  the  geographical 
works  of  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  were  far  greater  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  from  the  attempt  which  they  made 
to  give  to  their  treatises  a  strictly  scientific  character.  It  was 
of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  ccmprehensiTe  work 
of  Stiabo  what  measoiem^t  he  assomed  for  a  degree,  beoanse^ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  after  discussing  the  principles  of 
mathematical  geography  in  his  two  first  book%  he  lays  the 
snbject  wholly  aside,  and  neyer  attempts  to  correct  the  state> 
ments  of  distances,  at  determine  the  CGnfignration  of  the 
oonntries  he  describes,  by  reference  to  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
With  Ptolemy,  and  to  a  great  extent  with  Marinus  also,  the 
case  was  directly  the  contrary.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
in  the  absence  of  his  work  itself,  ]\Iarinus  confined  himself, 
as  did  Ptolemy  after  him,  almost  entirely  to  the  collection  of 
the  materials  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  map  of  the  world  (as  well  as  separate  maps 
of  its  subordinate  divisions)  than  had  hitherto  been  possible ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  task,  in  anything  like  a  scientific 
manner,  was  necessarily  dependent  throughout  upon  his  first 
conceptions  of  mathematical  geography. 

§  18.  We  have  seen  that  Hipparchus  had  long  before  con- 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  map  of  the  known  world,  based  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  in  which  every  locality  of  importance 
should  be  laid  down  according  to  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
these  being  determined  in  every  instance  by  astronomical 
observations.  But  soch  a  conception,  while  it  does  honour  to 
his  sagacity  as  a  theoretical  philosopher,  was  in  his  time 
utterly  impossible  to  execute  in  practice ;  and  the  intervening 
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centuries — while  they  had  added  much  to  the  eztonrion  of 
geographical  knowledge,  bo  &r  as  a  geneial  aoquaintanoe  with 
distant  coiintrieB  and  preyiously  unknown  regions,  as  well  as 
to  moie  aocuiato  notions  of  the  physical  geography  and  oon- 
figniation  of  the  lands  aheady  known— had  contributed  yeiy 
little  to  BQoh  a  basb  of  scientifio  obsenration  as  Hippaiehns 
had  justly  seen  to  be  the  indispensable  leqnisite  for  aoomato 
geography.  From  the  time  of  the  great  astronomer  indeed 
the  idea  seems  to  hare  been  praotioally  laid  aside^  and 
Harinns  appears,  so  fieur  as  we  know,  to  have  been  the  flxst  to 
take  it  up  again.  He  was  nndonbtedly  well  aware  of  the  im- 
perfect cliaracter  of  the  means  at  his  command,  and  could  not 
hope  to  realize  even  in  an  approximate  degree  the  conception 
which  he  pro[K)s<}(l  to  himself;  but  ho  thought,  and  justly 
thought,  that  by  keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view,  and 
making  use  of  all  such  materials  as  he  could  bring  together  to 
assist  in  forming  an  improved  pieture  of  the  earth's  surface,  of 
the  configuration  of  its  lands  and  seas,  and  the  position  of  the 
most  important  cities,  he  would  succeed  at  least  in  producing 
a  map  of  the  world  surpassing  any  of  those  that  had  been 
framed  by  his  predecessors.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
attempt  was  to  a  considerable  extent  crowned  with  sncoess. 
Great  as  were  the  errors  into  which  he  fell  in  regard  to  the 
more  distant  and  unexplored  regions  with  which  we  have  jnst 
been  dealing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  map  of  Europe,  and 
the  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  dis- 
played a  decided  adyance  upon  all  that  had  preceded  it 

§  19.  It  is  especially  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  his  geogra- 
phical work  that  Ptolemy,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  has  adopted 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor  in  almost  all  cases,  where 
he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  his  departure 
from  them.*  We  must  therefore  in  general  regard  the  extant 
work  of  Ptolemy,  as  representing,  so  far  as  the  positive  geo- 

•  L  ly,  §  1. 
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graphical  data  are  conceraed,  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
Marinus,  and  based  upon  his  conclusions  in  the  absence  of 
later  and  more  autlieutic  information.  But  in  regard  to  the 
form,  and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  work  of  Marinus 
appears  to  have  been  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  successor. 
Ptolemy  repeatedly  finds  fault  with  its  multifarious  character^ 
and  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  divided  into  separate 
portions,  containing  the  discussion  of  diffeieiit  parts  of  the 
subject)  the  conclusions  of  which  were  not  always  consistent 
with  one  another.  Thus  he  diecnswd  the  longitudes  in  one 
part  of  his  woik,  and  the  latitudes  in  another;  an  anange- 
nient»  as  Ptolemy  points  out,  Tory  inconvenient  iost  any  one 
who  wished  to  lay  down  on  the  map  the  position  of  any  given 
place  or  country.*  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Marinus 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  together  his  various  materials 
from  a  number  of  different  sources  and  discuss  the  results  to 
be  derived  from  them  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  occupied  with  such 
discussions,  before  he  was  able  to  present  the  results  to  his 
readers  in  a  definite  form.  I'tolemy  on  the  other  hand  found 
the  materials  accumulated  by  Marinus  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  was  content  in  most  cases  to  accept  his  conclusions  with- 
out further  enquiry.  It  was  therefore  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  picaent  the  results  thus  assumed  in  a  more  scientific 
foim»  and  one  at  the  nme  time  more  conTenient  for  the 
ordinary  student 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the  very  definite  and 
symmetrical  form  in  which  these  materials  were  arranged  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  apparent  precision  of  his  results,  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  conceal  from  his  readers  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested:  while  the 
minute  and  multi&rious  diseuanons  in  which  Marinus  appeals 
to  have  indulged,  could  not  but  throw  much  light  upon  the 
true  character  of  his  authorities,  and  would  doubtless  have 


•  FloL  i.  18,  §  4. 
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revealed  to  vb,  had  they  been  preserved,  the  sources  and 
origin  of  many  of  the  enors  in  Ptolemy's  great  work,  which 
at  present  appear  unaccountable.  Ab  it  ia,  tiie  few  sections  of 
his  fiist  book  in  which  the  later  geogiapher  disensses  some  of 
the  condnsions  of  his  predecessor,  and  explains  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  him,  are  of  vital  importance  in  enabling  ns  to 
judge  of  his  mode  of  arriving  at  his  own  results,  and  to  estimate 
at  their  true  value  the  specious,  and  apparently  definite^  state* 
ments  with  which  he  has  filled  the  rest  of  his  work. 

§20.  In  another  respect  also  the  work  of  Marinus  was 
certainly  inferior  to  that  of  his  snooeasor.  SQs  mode  of  con- 
structing  his  map  was  still  of  a  very  rude  and  simple  descrip- 
tion. He  was  content  to  draw  his  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude  as  straight  lines  at  right  angles  with 
each  other :  taking  at  the  same  time  the  parallel  of  36^ — that 
passing  through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of 
Rhodes — as  the  foundation  of  his  maj),  and  setting  off  the 
degrees  of  longitude  along  this,  according  to  their  due  pro- 
portion to  those  of  latitude — without  attempting  to  preserve 
the  correct  proportion  along  the  other  parallels.'  Such  a  map 
was  of  course  mathematically  incorrect,  but,  in  regard  to  the 
countries  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
error  would  not  be  very  considerable,  while  in  respect  to  the 
more  distant  countries  to  the  north  and  south,  the  geographical 
information  possessed  either  by  Marinus  or  Ptolemy  was  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  render  Ihe  error  arising  from  this  course 
of  any  material  importance.  It  would  niHhet  appear  indeed 
that  Marinus  had  himself  taken  this  view  of  his  subject,  as, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  he  criticised  all  previous  attempts  at 
representing  the  spherical  sur&oe  of  the  globe  on  a  plane  map, 
and  yet  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the  most  imperfect  of  all.' 
Yet  this  method  was  the  same  employed  by  Ptolemy  himself 
in  regard  to  all  his  maps  of  particular  countries :  and  though 
of  course  its  errors  would  be  greatly  magnified  when  applied  to 


'  PtoL  i.  20,  §§  4, 5.  •  Id.  ibid.  §  3. 
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the  whole  surface  of  the  habituble  world,  Marinus  may  still 
have  thought — as  was  really  the  case — that  these  errors  would 
be  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  resulting  from  imperfect 
information  and  inaccurately  reported  dist^inces.  Such  ms 
the  oondnBioii  anived  at  by  Strabo/  and  though  the  more 
accurate  mathematical  mind  of  Ptolemy  enabled  him  to  supply 
improved  methods  of  delineating  the  earth's  surface,  his 
theoretical  skill  was  so  fiur  in  sdyanoe  of  his  material  know- 
ledge^ that  the  improYement  of  the  xeenlting  map  from  this 
oanse  was  really  of  oompaiatiTely  little  significance. 

§  21.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  results  attained  by  Marinus,  or  the 
positiTe  adyances  which  he  made  in  geographical  knowledge. 
Ptolemy,  as  has  been  already  stated,  freely  admits  that  he 
made  the  work  of  liis  predecessor  the  basis  of  his  own,  and 
adopted  all  his  conclusions  where  he  had  no  especial  reason 
for  deviating  from  them.  Hut  as  he  has  certainly  not  indi- 
cated in  all  cases  such  deviations,  or  pointed  out  where  he 
possessed  additional  information,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  really  due  to  Marinus  and  what 
belongs  to  his  successor.  It  will  therefore  l>e  the  safest  course, 
as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  to  reserve  all  such  examination 
for  the  still  extant  work  of  Ptolemy,  merely  noticing  in 
passing  those  particular  points  in  which  lie  has  specially 
referr^  to  that  of  the  Tyrian  geographer. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  merits  of  the  work  of 
Marinus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  being  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  writer  of 
so  great  and  well-eanied  a  reputation  as  Ptolemy,  who,  besides 
bringing  to  the  task  a  tar  greater  amount  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  knowledge,  arranged  the  materials  that  he  found 
collected,  in  so  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  (in  appearance 
at  least)  so  scientific  a  form,  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  aU 
ordinary  stndenta  The  effect  appears  to  have  been  so  oom-^ 


*  See  Chiiptor  7LX1.  p.  232. 
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pletely  to  supersede  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  geogmpher,  that 
hi«  name  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  subsequent  writer,  and 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  his  existence  had  it  not  been 
for  the  candid  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  himsolf  admits  liis 
obligations  to  his  obscure  predecessor.  The  work  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  astronomer,  on  the  other  hand,  early  established 
a  paramount  authority  in  the  field  of  geography  also,  and  was 
regarded  with  a  blind  reyerenoe  which  it  in  reality  little 
deserved.  Its  real  merits  were  great,  but  it  was  doubtless 
owing  in  great  measure  to  its  external  fonn  and  arrangement, 
as  well  as  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  produced,  that  its 
aathor  obtained  a  position  as  marked,  and  an  influence  as 
dnrable,  in  regard  to  the  fiitnxe  progress  of  geography  as  to 
that  of  astronomy. 


vol,.  II. 
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PTOLEMY, 


Pabt  1.— QeographiMl  Shfdem. 

§  1.  Claudius  Ptolem^us,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
familiar  apiM^Uation  of  Ptolemy,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  aiul 
lived  and  wroto  at  Alexandria  a) nrnt  the  middle  of  ike  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  These  few  words  comprise  all 
that  we  know  concerning  the  man  who  has  left  one  of  the  best- 
known  names  of  antiquity,  and  whose  scientific  writings  exer- 
cised an  inflnenee  over  succeeding  centuries  second  only  to 
that  of  Aristotle.  No  other  particulars  of  his  life  are  receded 
to  us  on  any  trustworthy  aullkority :  the  statement  that  he  was 
bom  at  Pelusium  appears  to  be  erroneous,'  but  the  point  is  one 
of  little  consequence.  It  is  &r  more  important  to  determine 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  period  at  which  he  flourished,  and  at 
which  his  great  works  were  produced.  Here  also  we  are 
wholly  in  want  of  any  definite  external  information :  but  as 
^Ir.  J)o  Morgan  observes,  "an  astnnioinor  always  leaves  his 
(late  in  iiis  works,"  and  it  is  certain  that  lie  made  observations 
in  A.i>.  131) ;  and  that  his  great  astroiumiieal  treatise  is  subse- 
quent to  that  date.'  It  may  l)e  ennsidfred  certain  also  that  he 
8urvive<l  tlie  Emperor  Antoninus  i*iiis,  who  died  in  a.d.  IGl 
and  as  his  geographical  work  was  certainly  subsequent  to  the 

>  It  ia  (lorivod  only  from  a  miacon-  |      ■  The  death  of  Antoninus  is  uit  u- 

ftepdon  of  III!  «'|>ithet  applied  to  him  by  tioned  in  the  chronological  work  of 

many  of  his  Arabic  coniinf-ntators  or  Ptolemy  called  Keu^my  Ba<riA«lwr;  the 

followers.   (See  Forbiger,  Gnujraphie,  I  authenncity  of  which  is  not  disputed; 

vol.  i.  p.  492.)  I  and  though  such  tables  were  always 

'  See  the  ortiole  PrOLEMiBCS  by  Mr.  liable  to  additions  from  lulMequeat 

De  Morgan,  in  Dr.  Smith's  DUUomary  editon,  then  is  no  rassofi  to  sinpeok 

^iliieMlWo9ra|iky^vol.iiii».570.  snob  Miafteipolntian  in  this  cms. 
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oompletioA  of  his  main  astronomical  one*  wo  cannot  bo  far 
wiong  in  assigning  it  to  the  latter  part  oi  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus, or  to  about  A.D.  150-160. 

§  2.  We  liave  already  had  occasion,  in  discussing  the  work 
of  MarinuB  of  Tyre,  to  point  out  iheohligationa  which  Ptolemy 
owed  to  that  author,  and  the  relations  which  they  bore  to  one 
another.  It  is  altogether  nnjnst  to  stigmatise  Ptolemy  as  a 
plagiarist,  or  to  charge  him,  as  some  modem  writers  haye  done, 
with  plundering  his  predecessor,*  because  he  made  use  of  the 
materials  which  had  been  accomnlated  by  Mannns,  and  pat  them 
into  a  more  scientific,  as  well  as  more  conyenient  shape.  Every 
writer  on  geography  since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  had  con- 
tributed something  to  the  extension  of  the  knowled^jo  of  the  In- 
habited World,  ju>  it  was  termed  by  the  Greeks,  hut  tiie  udditiuns 
and  alterations  thus  made  in  tlie  general  outline  of  the  map  were, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  the 
interval  between  Eratosthenes  and  Strubo  ;  and  the  map  of  the 
world,  as  conceived  by  the  latter  geographer,  was  still  substan- 
tially the  same,  in  its  leading  features  ami  generail  dimensions, 
as  that  of  Eratosthenes  nearly  three  centuries  before.  But  the 
case  wiis  very  different  with  the  century  that  ibllowed  the  age 
of  btralx).  Many  causes,  as  we  liavo  seen,  were  at  work  to 
promote  the  extension  of  geographical  science,  and  there  were 
certainly  not  wanting  writers  to  register  the  new  facts  thus 
recorded,  and  add  them  to  the  domain  of  knowledge  previously 
acquired.  The  very  terms  in  which  Ptolemy  refers  to  Marinus 
as  the  latest^  as  well  as  the  most  diligent,  of  those  writers  who, 
^within  his  own  time,"  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  com- 
pilation of  geographical  information,*  show  that  there  had  been 

*  He  himself  refers   to   hia  f^rcat  geographical  work  in  which  lie  would 

aatronomical  work  by  the  Duiuu uf  Modi}-  indicato  tiie  poHitioiis  of  the  principal 

fuerutii  ffirra^ts  (the  title  which  it  bean  |  places  on  the  earth'8  sarboe  1^  their 

in  the  original,  though  more  commonly  latitudes  and  longitudes, 

known  as  MtyiXri  avyra^is)  in  the  *  See  the  article  Ptoi^mee  by  Malte 

eighth  book  of  hia  geography  (c.  2,  §  3;.  Brun  in  the  biotjraphie  Univertdk. 

Moreovt  r  in  tlie  8«,'c<ind  Ixxik  of  tht^  •  Aok*7  8jj  Maplvos  6  Ti'pios  ZararSs 

hunie   work    the   Almagebt  as  it   is  r*  rm»  koS^  rifiMS  koX  fitraircuxr^i  a-Kouiqs 

oommunl^  termc^l)  )io  diaUaellj  tatfr  Ivt/faAf &     li'pct  radrfw  i.  6, 1 1. 
matea  hia  intention  of  ooinpoMDg  ft 

2  N  2 
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a  long  succession  of  such  writers,  down  almost  to  the  date  at 
which  Ptolemy  himself  took  up  the  task  of  oo-ordiiiAtiog  the 
mass  of  materiAls  thus  oolleoted  into  a  tystemalic  and  oiganie 
whole. 

§  8.  To  this  task  indeed  Ptolemy  devoted  himself  much  moie 
in  the  spirit  of  an  astronomer  than  of  a  geogiapher  in  the  higlier 
sense  of  the  word.  No  tiace  is  found  in  his  work  of  snch  a  phy* 
sical  description  of  the  wrald,  or  of  the  different  ooontries  com- 
prised  in  it^  as  the  true  geographer  should  propose  to  himself,  or 
of  a  sense  of  the  importanceof  mountain  chains,  riyets,  lakes, 
and  inland  seas,  as  not  only  determining  the  configuration  of 
countries,  hut  influencing  their  climates,  their  natural  produc- 
tions, and  the  condition  of  their  inhahitants.  In  this  respect 
Stralxj  wtus  pfreatly  his  superior,  and  inched  staiuls  alone  anu>ng 
ancient  writers,  far  as  is  even  his  work  from  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  niodern  geographical  science.  What  Ptolemy  under^ 
to<.)k  was  merely  "  to  reform  the  map  of  the  world,*''  not  only  by 
the  addition  of  what  had  been  unknown  to  his  ]»redecessors,  but 
by  the  aj)plicatiou  to  it  throughout  of  a  more  scicntitic  system, 
based  upon  sound  astronomical  principles.  He  took  up  again, 
in  £eust|  the  idea  which  had  been  long  b^ore  put  forward  by 
Hipparchus,  but  which  that  great  astronomer  did  not  attempt 
to  realise  from  a  sense  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  materials. 
Ptolemy  was  more  confident ;  and  though  he  did  not  diagniae 
firom  hknself  the  deficiency  of  the  means  at  his  command,  and 
the  impossibility  of  executing  his  task  in  a  really  scientifle 
manner,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  could  bring  to  the 
work  resources  greatly  exceeding  those  of  his  predecessors,  and 
should  be  able  to  attain  to  results  sufficiency  satis&ctory  to 
justify  his  haying  made  the  attempt 

§  4.  In  proposing  to  himself  the  task  of  reforming  the  map 


7  In  the  opening  wnteno«  of  hU  ^  is  well  potnted  out  by  Wildberg  in  his 
ti««tiM  ({.  e.  1.  $  1)  be  dewribet  geo-  |  note*  oa  Uie  paange:  **PiolMDaK>  geo- 
graphy m  temis  which  w<iuM  seem  to  gniphin  est  urs  dt-lineantli  tabnlcs 
limit  it  aolely  to  the  ixti  of  drawing  a  geogniphicati ;"  aud  tluou^bout  him 
nap  off  the  irarid^  in  woSanoHy  with  first  book  the  same  eooceplMB  viQ  Iw 
the  flrirt  etymology  off  tiMiwiiM.  This    Stand  to  pteTMi 
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of  the  world  as  it  previously  existed,  he  was  only  undertaking- 
what  liad  been  before  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success, 
both  by  Eratosthenes  and  by  his  own  immediate  predecessor 
Marixius,  as  well  as  in  a  less  degree  by  many  other  geo- 
giaphen."  But  the  method  to  which  he  had  reconne  was  one 
entiiely  new.  Adopting  the  scientific  conception  of  Hip> 
paichiis  that  a  map  of  the  world  could  only  Ix?  laid  down 
ooneetly  by  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the 
principal  points  on  its  surface — a  method  of  which  his  own 
knowledge  of  astronomy  led  him  fblly  to  appreciate  the  Talne— 
he  was  at  the  same  time  well  aware  that  in  order  to  attain  sach 
a  result  it  was  necessary  that  all  snch  positions  should  be  deter^ 
mined  by  direct  astronomical  observations.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  of  such  obsenrations  at  his  command  was  so  smsJl 
that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  construct  a  map 
based  on  these  materials.  Hence  he  ^as  compelled  to  liave 
recourse  to  the  same  method  as  had  been  pursued  by  preceding 
geog^raphers  for  the  determination  of  the  leading  ix)sitions  on 
his  map,  by  calculating  and  comparing  itineraries,  rendering 
days*  journeys  and  voyages  into  stadia,  and  other  such  rough 
methods  as  have  been  employed  by  geographers  in  all  ages 
when  they  have  had  to  lay  down  maps  of  countries  for  which 
they  had  no  proper  scientific  materials. 

Bat  the  great  peculiarity  in  Ptolemy's  mode  of  treating  the 
problem  before  him  is,  that  haying  thus  succeeded  in  pro- 
dudng  such  a  map  as  circumstances  admitted  of— the  best 
thati  according  to  his  judgment,  he  was  capable  of  producing — 
he  proceeded  to  giye  a  strictly  scientific  form  to  that  which 
did  not  really  rest  upon  any  scientific  basis.  While  the 
positions  of  the  places  on  his  map  were  in  reality  determined 
for  the  most  part  only  by  such  methods  as  have  been  pointed 
out,  he  treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  really  laid  down 


*  SiopM^ot  rhr  ApxMiivrvfNnwiimiiiM  |  wnd*  sre  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  Hhm 
we  havi>  already  seen  (Chapter  XVI.  task  undertaken  hy  hia  predeceaaor 
D.  61dX      special  object  proDooed  to     Maiiaua.    (See  Chapter  XXVIL  pw 
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accordinpT  to  their  observed  latitudes  and  Itmi^itudes,  and  not 
only  assigned  them  their  phieos  on  the  map  aecordinjjly,  but 
drew  up  eopious  talilts.  iriviug  distinctly,  in  degret'S  and  parts 
of  a  (h'gree,  the  hititude  and  longitude  of  every  place  on  his 
map.^  His  work  thus  assumed  in  form  the  very  character  of 
what  Hipparchus  had  looked  fonvard  to  as  the  ultimate 
desideratum  in  geography;  and  it  was  only  on  a  careful 
iiiTestigation  that  it  would  be  found  how  tu  it  fell  short  in 
reality  of  that  ideal. 

§  5.  It  need  hardly  be  observeil,  that  by  far  the  greatest  poii 
of  the  work  of  Ptolemy — six  books  out  of  the  eight  of  which 
it  is  composed — consist  almost  entirely  of  such  tables.  Thej 
contain,  in  &ct»  the  materials  out  of  which  his  own  maps  were 
constrooted,  and  from  the  conyenience  and  regularity  of  thdr 
form,  they  have  the  great  adyantage  of  enabling  any  caiefol 
student  to  construct  anew  for  himself  similar  maps,  which 
would  correspond  with  and  represent  the  ▼lews  of  the  author. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  faults  for  which  Ptolemy  censures 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  l^farinus,  that  lie  had  not  presented 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  form  suitable  for  this  puqxise  ; 
and  there  ran  be  no  doubt  that  it  wjvs  this  merit  which  irrcntlv 
contributed  to  the  extensive  po})ularity  of  Ptolemy's oun  work, 
and  to  the  lasting  influence  tiiat  it  acquired.  Such  maps 
were  constructed  in  all  ages  upon  tlic  bases  laid  down  by  the 
Alexandrian  geographer ;  the  problem  being  one — especially 

*  It  haa  been  allMdj  pointed  out  .  modern  phnuie),  but  no  further.  This 

tint  Hippudim  ^vm     flnt  to  divide  was,  indeed,  quite  w  greet  e  degree  of 

the  circle  into  300  jmrts  or  degroos,  a  ;  of^ctiracy  as  it  wiui  possible  toattein  to 

division  which  PtuUm^'  adopts  as  if  it  i  in  his  day,  and  in  most  caiee  e  great 

were  geneimlly  leoogniaed,  though  he  deal  more 


hat  no  specific  or  U^chnical  term 
answerint;  to  a  degno;  ami  he  is 
obligcni  frequently  to  have  reooniie  to 
th<'  phrnito '*  parts,  of  which  tht-ro  are 


It  may  be  added  that  either  Ptolemy 
or  Marinas  (it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
mj  wlddi)  wee  the  first  to  employ  the 
torms  firiKoi  ami  frXaros  iu  their  tech- 


3G0  t"*  the  «'nmtor'' in  onier  to  explain  I  nical  sense  of  U,nijitti<l>'  uiul  latHtult^ 

elearlv  what  he  means,  though  he  innn-  |  which  have  been  retained  in  use  ever 

nsxially  terms  them  simply     parts"  sinee,  though  tiiey  buvc  1oii<;  Ia<«t  all 

(/iOipoi  .  truce  of  their  original  siguitication,  ia 

lo  his  tables  he  introduces  subdi-  connexion  with  the  length  ud  bmadth 

Tisimiaof  the  degree  down  to  a  tvrelfth,  I  of  the  known  wodd. 

er  flfe  minntes  (acoording  to  the  i 
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in  regard  to  the  local  maps  of  separate  countries — within  the 
reach  of  the  most  ordinary  geographical  student. 

§  6.  But  it  has  been  already  observed  that  the  very  definite 
and.  positive  form  in  which  Ptolemy  thus  presented  his  oon- 
elnnoDB  to  the  reader,  was  in  itself  calculated  to  disguise  the 
trae  nature  of  these  statements,  and  oonoeal  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  approximate  reanlts 
arrived  at  by  a  comparison  of  authorities,  of  distanees  given  by 
itinerarieB,  of  the  reports  of  voyagers,  and  other  snbh  materials, 
ooneoted  frequently  in  a  very  summary  and  arbitrary  manner 
to  suit  with  his  own  preconoeived  opinions.  Thus,  to  take  a 
single  instance,  we  find  him  stating  in  his  introductory  oriti- 
eism  of  Harinus,^  that  Ptolemais  Epitheias  on  the  Bed  Sea  was 
"ten  or  twelve  days'  journey"  to  the  east  of  Meroe  (the 
position  of  which  was  assumed  to  be  well  known),  and  that 
the  Straits  between  Ooelis  and  Deire  lay  at  a  distance 
of  35U0  stiidia  to  the  east  of  "  Ptolemais  aud  the  Adulitio 
Gulf  "  (which  he  therefore  ussumcd  to  be  approximately  on 
the  same  meridiiin),  and  that  (^ij»e  AromaUi  lay  5000  stadia 
still  farther  to  the  east.  In  this  case  \v«^  have  evidently  the 
materials  furnished  us  (thou^rh  in  a  very  general  form)  ujxm 
which  he  based  his  e»tnclusions.  lint  we  lind  these  facts  repre- 
sented in  the  tables  in  the  following  manner.  Taking  the 
longitude  of  INreroe  as  1°  east  of  Alexandria,  he  places 
Ptolemais  4^"  (thut  is  to  say,  according  to  his  mode  of  com- 
*  pntation,  2250  stadia)  to  the  east  of  it.  Adulis,  which 
appears  in  the  passage  just  cited  as  if  it  were  on  the  same 
meridian  with  Ptolemais,  is  carried  a  whole  degree  more  to 
the  east;  Beire  is  placed  7if%  or  about  3600  stadia,  east 
of  Adulis,  and  Cape  Aromata  again  Sff*,  or  4,060  stadia,  to 
the  east  of  the  Straits.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the 
minor  discrepancies,  and  admitting  that  in  the  first  passage  he 
was  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
his  indtormation  was  far  from  being  precise  and  aocuiate.  But 


i.  lo,  $  11. 
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the  ordinarjr  reader,  leferring  meielj  to  his  taUee,  and  finding 
there  the  longitiidea  of  the  pkoee  in  question  kid  down  in 
degrees  and  half  degrees,*  would  have  nothing  to  show  him 
that  these  were  not  the  results  of  positive  observation,  like 
the  positions  assigiu'(l  on  modern  maps  to  the  Strait  of  Bab 
el  Mandeb  or  Cape  (Juardafni. 

l^ut  this  is  not  all.  Between  Deire  (a  point  that  can  he 
identilit  tl  xsith  certainty  as  Cape  Bir,  from  its  being  described 
as  a  city  and  promontory  just  without  the  Straits)  and  Cape 
Aromata,  he  enumerates  in  succession  live  tnuliii^x  stations,  or 
emporia  (as  he  terms  them),  then  the  headland  of  Blount 
ElephaSy  then  another  emporium,  before  coming  to  that  OiC 
Aromata  itself.  AU  these  names,  with  one  exception,  axe 
lonnd  in  the  Perii>lus,  and  in  the  same  sequence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Ptolemy,  in  laying  down  this  part  of  his  map, 
must  have  been  guided  by  some  such  authority  as  onr  stili 
extant  Periplus,  and  the  dose  agreement  of  the  two  is  &  strong 
confirmation  of  their  substantial  correctness.'  But  it  is  almost 
certain  that  any  sach  authority  would  only  have  given  the 
distances  from  point  to  point,  in  days'  voyages,  or,  which  ia 
substantially  the  same  thing,  in  distances  estimated  from  the 
number  of  days.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  ports  and 
places  in  question  enumerated  in  order,  with  the  latitude  and 
longitude  affixed  to  each,  as  if  it  had  been  separately  deter- 
mined in  each  case,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  only  a  mmle  of  expressing  in  a  scientilic  form  the  con- 
clusions which  Ptolemy   drew  from  the  statements  of  his 

*  The  UmgltodM  «•  Unit  gifflD  in  ftem  Alexaadii*.  In  fhb  «Me,  m  in 

biB  tablofi : —  almost  all  others,  whore  he  had  little 
Alexandria    .       .    t'(f  30'  detailed  informatioa,  he  do<-a  not  carry 
Mero8   .      .       .   SI^SO^  hit  tabdiTiiloa  beyond  half  decrees. 
PtolemaTa      .       .    66*  !  In  writing  th»m   ns  above.  I  have 
Adolia  .       .           6V  [  merely  employed  the  mode  of  notaUon 
IMi^          •      .    74°  30^  <  common  in  modem  timei,  m  mora  eon- 
Ope  Aromata           83^  '  Tenient  to  the  rendi  r. 
The  lon^tndes  are  here  reckoned,  I     '  At  the  »tme  time  the  ditKr«paD>'i»-« 
nccording  to  the  vanal  practice  of  |  between  the  two  are  mlBeicnt  to  show 
Ptolemy,  from  the  suppowHl  meridian  thiit  it  was  not  oar  existiuc  Peri|daa 
of  the  Fortunate  Ulauas,  tiiuugh.  thty  ,  that  was  followed  by  I'toiemy. 
wen  fdtlioai  dmibt  mlly  cKbabitea 
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authority,  and  that  it  has  no  more  claim  to  scientific  accuracy 
than  those  oripjinal  statements  expressed  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage, and  according  to  the  rough  modes  of  computation  of  the 
ordinary  trader.* 

§  7.  But  this  is  precisely  what  has  Im'cu  too  often  lost  sight 
of.  The  blind,  and  almost  superstitious,  reverence,  with  which 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  throughout  the  IMiddle  Ages,  has 
descended  in  some  degree  to  our  own  days:  and  it  is  not 
unoommon  to  find  writers  referring  to  his  Btatements,  as  if  his 
appatmily  definite  and  scientific  results  must  necessarily  be 
based  upon  ch  finite  information  and  scientific  calculation.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  he  possessed  no  materials  that  could  enable 
him  to  tanwe  at  any  such  oonclnsions.  It  has  been  well 
lemarked  of  him,  as  of  the  Greek  writers  in  other  instanoes, 
that  their  theoretical  development  of  scienoe  far  oatstripped 
their  power  of  its  practical  application.*  He  saw  clearly  the 
tme  principles  upon  which  geography  should  be  based,  and 
the  tme  mode  in  idiich  a  map  should  be  constmcted.  But 
the  means  at  his  command  did  not  enable  him  to  carry  his 
ideas  into  execution  ;  the  substance  did  not  correspond  to  the 
form ;  and  the  specious  edifice  that  he  reared  served  by  its 
external  symmetry  to  conceal  the  imperfect  character  of  its 
foundations  and  the  rottenness  of  its  materials. 


*  His  mode  of  compatation  wau  in  arrived  at  his  coQolnaton.  Ptolemy 

hei  pKolwly  «i«loi!oua     ihut  wliioli  would  kimply  have  inserted  it  in  his 

any  lurxlern  <;cunr.pli»  r  would  employ,  '  tabli-8  with  the  latitude  mid  lonpitudo 

where  he  hud  no  mori'  definite  iid'ormu-  r  thus  arrived  ut,  and  there  wouUl  liave 

tion.   TiiUA  (to  take  a  single  instatice),  |  been  notiiinfi^  to  indicate  tlmt  these  did 


Lieut.  Cruttenden,  after  surveyiuK  the 
norih  tniitern  ooHut  <>f  Africa,  and  lay- 
ing down  the  |»o»ition  of  its  )iorts  from 
act  al  ubservation.  fixtai  t.e  po<tti>  n 
of  Humir — a  town  in  the  uterior, 


not  re:.t  upon  the  sjime  h.isin  ua  those 
of  Z<  yla  and  Berix-ia,  which  were  de- 
rived from  actual  ohdervatitiuii. 

•  Cooley'H  Claudius  I'toltmy  and  the 
NtUf  p.  47.    Mr.  Gooley's  examination 


which  he  had  not  vi  ite<l — usfollowti:  uf  Ptolemy's  met h>>d  and  principles  is 

It  is  eight  dajK*  joumejr  f  r  a  kattla  j  thoroughly  Hatisfaciory ;  and  hii*  viewi 

of  cam*  Is  from  Zeyla  to  Homr,  a«d  |  conoeminK  the  real  value  of  his  poei- 

niiit'   dny.t*   from   H'  i)>«' n.  hhiI   this  tions  are  th>>He  iit  which  every  unpre- 

woul<l  place  it  iu  about  latitiule  ^  22'  :  judicid  student  of  that  oelvbrated 

N.  aiid  l'4igitode  42°  8.i'  K. '  /onm.  of  anthm  muftt  necetmrily  arrive.   Bnt  I 

€f0Ogr.  Sue.  vol,  XIX.  p.  51).   Ht  ie  the  dissent  altogi  ihcr  from  ihe  conclu.-<i'  ns 

modern  geogzaphur  is  caralhl  to  iaUt>  i  he  iius  drawn  with  respeot  to  the  special 


eito  the  pnem  by  whieh  he  bee  I  eoltjeckorthe  MOe. 
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§  8.  It  would  huwevt  r  bo  altoiretber  unjust  to  Ptolemy  to 
hold  him  responsiVde  for  the  oxaprp^eratod  estimate  that  has 
been  Ux)  often  formed  of  the  true  value  of  his  ^iNjrrrajihieal 
positions.  In  his  tirst  book,  which  fonns  a  geneml  introiluction 
to  the  whole,  he  has  been  careful  to  warn  his  readers  of  the 
imperfect  means  that  a  geographer  poaaessed  in  his  day  for 
the  ezeeation  of  the  task,  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  from 
the  great  scarcitj  of  astronomical  observations.  After  some 
yery  judicious  remarks  upon  the  mode  of  imiking  use  of  the 
itineraries  of  tnTellers  for  geographical  poxposes,  and  the 
conections  neoeesaiy  in  their  application,  he  points  ont  the 
defective  chaiaoter  of  such  materials  in  any  case,  unless  hased 
upon,  or  ooneoted  by,  astronomical  obscmtions.  He  then 
proceeds  to  say:  "This  being  so^  if  the  poisons  who  had 
Tinted  different  countries  had  made  any  such  obserrations,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  constructed  the  map  of  the 
world  in  a  manner  that  would  admit  of  no  dispute.  But 
since  Hipparchus  alone,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  few  cities 
only,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  multitude  of  those  that  must 
find  a  place  in  a  general  map, — has  transmitted  to  us  the 
elevations  of  the  north  pole,  (i.e.,  observations  of  latitude)  and 
the  positions  of  places  under  the  siune  parallels  ;  and  a  few  of 
those  who  have  writt*  ti  since  his  time  have  added  notices  of 
certain  places  situated  opposite  to  each  other,  not  as  bein«r  at 
equal  distances  from  the  ecjuator,  but  simply  as  being  on  the 
same  meridian — a  fiM^t  which  is  established  by  the  voyage  from 
one  to  the  other  being  a  straight  course  before  a  north  or  south 
wind ;  while  the  distances  from  one  place  to  another  have  for 
the  most  part  been  reckoned  only  in  a  rough  and  general  way, 
especially  those  from  east  to  west,  not  so  much  from  the  care* 
lessness  of  those  who  reported  them,  as  from  their  want  of 
mathematical  skill,  and  the  small  number  of  simultaneous 
observations  of  lunar  eclipses  at  different  phiees  that  had  been 
duly  recorded — ^like  that  which  was  seen  at  Arbela  at  the  fifth 
hour  and  at  Carthage  at  the  second  (from  which  it  would  be 
seen  how  many  equinoctial  hours  the  places  were  distant  ftom 
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each  other  towards  the  east  or  west) :  [taking  into  consideration 
all  these  things,]  the  correct  course  would  be  for  any  person 
attempting  to  draw  uj)  a  map  of  the  world,  to  lay  down  as  the 
basis  of  it  those  points  that  were  determined  l)y  the  most  correct 
observations,  and  to  fit  in  to  it  those  derived  from  other  sources, 
80  that  their  positions  may  suit  as  well  as  possible  with  the 
principal  points  thus  laid  down  in  the  first  instance."  ^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  more  clearly  than  Ptolemy 
has  done  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  long  sentence  the  tme 
coarse  that  the  geographer  should  puisne^  in  order  to  attain 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  so  £ur  as  the  means  at  his  command 
would  admit  Unfortimately  in  his  own  case  those  means 
wete  really  so  defectiye  thai  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
out  in  practice— even  approximately — ^the  scheme  that  he  had 
so  well  laid  down  in  tiieory.  He  himself  proceeds  to  point 
ont  the  extremely  imperfect  character  of  his  information 
concerning  many  parts  of  the  earth,  from  their  great  sise  or 
their  remote  position,  and  the  diffienlty  of  discriminating 
among  the  conflicting  statements  of  travellers,  and  of  earlier 
gcograplu  rs,  so  us  U)  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  and  adhere 
only  to  the  most  trustworthy  authorities.'  He  then  selects 
Marinus  of  Tyre  as  the  author  who  had  upon  the  whole 
collected  the  best  materials  for  the  geographer,  and  after 
praising  him,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  already  quoted, 
for  his  diligence  and  the  general  soundness  of  his  judgment,** 
proceeds  to  point  out  his  defects,  and  enter  into  long  dis- 
cussions to  refute  some  of  his  leading  conclusions. 

§  9.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  already  con- 
sidered :  but  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  throughout  these 


*  Li,  $  2.  I  have  trausUted  this 
tmportant  passage  jail  m  it  ttarnda  in 

tho  origioal,  without  attemptin;;  to  put 
it  into  a  clearer  form,  as  it  will  be  neen 
^ttt  the  meaning  is  thronghout  dis- 
tinct and  intnlHjnble,  notwitliMt  inflinc: 
its  Biiigularly  involTod  structure,  and 
the  clumsy  mode  in  which  one  paren- 
thesis is  int«'rt«*<l  within  anotlior.  The 
crabbed  and  involved  stylo  of  Ptolemy, 


as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
has  withont  doabt  oontribnted  mueh  to 

deter  ordinary  readers  from  studjing 
hid  lirat  ixx>k,  without  which  it  is  im« 
possible  to  understand  the  rest  of  his 
work.  Hnndnnls  have  ri  ferri'd  to  his 
tables,  for  one  timt  has  gone  carefully 
through  his  own  explanation  of  flMir 
nature  and  mode  of  oonstmctioii. 
'  L  5.  '  i-  0>  S  1- 
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discussions  Ptolemy  neyer  once  attempts  to  refer  to  astro- 
nomical observations,  which,  had  they  been  forthcominfr,  would 
at  once  have  been  decisive  of  the  points  at  issue.  Ou  the 
contrary,  in  rejecting  the  extravagant  conclusions  of  Marinus, 
he  expressly  does  so  upon  general  grounds  only,  and  though 
his  estimates  may  be  more  judicious,  tliey  are  not  less  arbitrary 
than  those  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  ^lariuus,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  reduced  the  supposed  distance  of  Agisymba  towards  the 
south  by  about  one-half:  Ptolemy  went  farther,  and  reduced  it 
by  about  10  decrees  more  (!),  so  as  to  place  it  in  jast  about  the 
game  latitude  south  of  the  equator  that  Meroe  was  to  the  north 
of  it.  But  for  this  aanimption  he  had  absolutely  no  authority 
at  all  and  the  utter  vagueness  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  qneBtion  is  safficientlj  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
applies  the  same  reduction  to  the  position  of  Bhapta  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  so  as  to  bring  it  still  on  the  same  patallel 
with  Agisymba,  as  Marinus  had  placed  it;  though  Bhapta 
was  really  sitnated  5®  or  6^  south  of  tiie  equator,  while  Agisymba 
was  (probably)  at  least  14*  to  the  north  of  it^ 

In  like  maimer,  in  regard  to  the  remote  xegions  towards  the 
east,  it  is  erident  htm  the  manner  in  which  he  disensses  the 
position  assigned  by  Harinns  to  Sera  that  he  bad  no  more 
definite  infonnaticn  by  whidi  to  correct  it  He  justly  censures 
Marinus  for  the  enormous  distance  to  which  he  had  carried  it 
eastward,  a  conclusion  based  upon  the  vague  statement  that 
it  was  "  a  seven  months'  journey "  distant  from  the  Stone 
Tower;  and  points  out  the  absunlity  of  supposing  such  a 
journey  to  be  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  be  uniform. 


*  He  himnlf  admits  this ;  but  adds 
tint  in  ilM  •hnooe  of  astroDomioal  ob- 

■watinn?  one  could  only  judge  in  a 
generul  way  t'rom  otiier  pheiuimena, 
mch  as  that  the  people  were  dceeribed 
as  Ethiopians,  that  is.  bhick  men  ;  and 
the  country  abounded  in  rhinooenaes  (!) 
Neitht^r  of  these  things,  he  says,  were 
fiNUkd  in  appioaobiDg  the  equator  from 
the  north,  till  one  naohad  the  nddi- 
~  or  MM:  rad  hamlhe 


infers,  they  oould  not  be  found  at  a 
greater  digtanee  aooth  of  the  equator, 
than  one  corresponding  to  the  latitude 
of  Meroe  (i.  9,  §§  8-10).  And  it  is  on 
such  vague  and  general  reasoning  as 
this  that  he  prooeeda  ti)  flxthepoamott 
of  Agisymba  t 

'  That  i»  to  Bay,  if  wo  adopt  the  SOg^ 
gestion  already  made  that  the 


CTmba  cf  Marimit  wm  nelly  BaRioii» 
orthengione^ioiBi^it 
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continuous  trayeliingy  without  allowance  for  stoppages  or 
delays.  All  this  is  yery  true  and  just ;  but  he  then  proceeds 
to  diminish  it  by  one  half  (though  he  himself  observes  that  it 
might  well  be  diminished  by  mere  than  half),  and  thus  arriyea 
at  the  condusioa  that  it  must  be  leally  situated  foity-fiye 
degieea  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  Stone  Tower.'  The  precise- 
ness  of  this  result  is  amusing,  when  we  consider  the  process 
by  which  it  is  airiyed  at,  but  when  we  find  in  his  tables  the 
Stone  Tower  placed  in  185**  east  longitude,  and  Sera  in  176**, 
we  are  able  to  estimate  the  real  yalue  of  such  positions.*  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  discussion  in  the  first  book,  we  should  haye 
been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  so  definite 
a  statement. 

§  10.  But  it  might  be  8up})()scd  that,  admitting  bis  definite 
statements  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  in  these  remote  countries, 
where  he  could  not  possibly  have  real  astronomical  observations, 
to  bo  fictitious — that  is  to  say,  more  arbitrary  results  derived 
from  the  combination  of  uncertain  data — the  case  would  be 
quite  otherwise  with  regard  U)  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Greeks^  and  especially  to  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  those  which  had  been  so  long  subject  to  the 
Boman  Empire.  And  yet  it  will  be  found  on  a  careful  ex* 
amination,  that  eyen  here  his  scientific  garb  is  in  truth  no 
more  than  a  specious  disguise,  and  while  he  really  possessed 
in  this  case  materials  fisr  more  ample  and  more  trustworthy 
than  in  the  cases  we  haye  been  considering,  he  did  not  possess 
those  positiye  scientific  determinations,  upon  which  alone,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  a  true  geographer  could  rely  with  confidence. 


•  L  12,  §  1.                               '  diflbrenoe  of  kUiiud*  of  nearly  3|<*  be* 

•  Ptol.  vi.  13,  §  2;  16,  §  8.  The  tween  Sera  uod  the  Stent;  Tower ;  the 
flguras  in  this  last  cuse  ue  uaMrtoia;  ,  ground  of  whioJi  it  in  difficult  to  con- 
many  of  the  M8S.  having  177°  IS" ;  bat  oelre.  He  indeed  jusUy  oeimme 
•Qch  diBcrepancies  may  bo  discarded  M  I^Iariiius  for  supposing  that  the  journey 
inngnificiint  in  oesee  such  m  we  are  from  one  to  the  other  was  throughout 
now  oon«ldering.  Both,  it  will  be  db-  along  the  aune  perallel,  but  he  Md  no 
■erv<>d,  differ  fiNHn  hit  ealonlftttou  in  other  autlmrity,  and  consequently  no 
the  fimt  book.                                t  means  of  entimiiting  the  amount  of 

It  it  enriont  elio  that  he  aeaigDe  e  |  deviation. 
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In  the  passage  already  cited,*  he  has  himself  jx)inted  out,  in 
very  distinct  terms,  the  exceeding  paucity  of  astronomical 
observations  to  which  he  could  refer.  Hipparchus  had,  it 
appears,  given  a  certain  number  of  observations  of  latitude 
by  measuring  the  height  of  the  polar  star  above  the  horison  ; 
but  their  number  was  small,  and  easy  as  was  this  process, 
eyen  with  the  instruments  that  the  ancients  had  at  their 
command,  his  example  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed ; 
and  Ptolemy  himself  refers  to  these  as  almost  the  only  observa- 
tions of  the  kind  available.  A  more  simple  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  latitude  would  be  found  by  observing  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  and  doubtless  observations  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  made  at  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  though,  &om  the  very  imperfect  means  they  possessed 
of  measuring  time,  they  could  make  little  pretence  to  aoeniacy. 
But  eren  such  observations  would  suffice  to  determine  the 
elimaiet,  as  they  were  called,  or  sones  of  latitude  within  which 
the  day  was.  approximately  at  least,  of  the  same  length.* 

iiut  still  greater  difliculties  arose  in  the  determination  of 
longitudes.  Here  the  want  of  currect  mechanical  means  for  the 
measurement  of  time  was  uhsolutely  fatal.  The  theory  indeed 
was  not  wanting.  Hipparchus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long 
before  suggested  the  ingenious  idea  that,  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  being  visible  from  any  two  stations,  the  dillereuee  in  the 
time  at  which  it  was  observed  would  give  tin*  diftereuce  in 
the  longitude  of  the  two  places  in  hours  and  fractious  of  an 
hour,  w  hich  would  be  readily  converted  into  degrees.  Ptolemy 
himself  has  sho\>n,  in  the  passage  cited,  how  fully  he  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  such  observations,  as  the  only  sound  mode 
of  determining  longitudes.  But  he  intimates  at  the  same 
time  most  clearly  that  they  had  not  been  made,  or  at  least 
that  no  record  of  them  was  forthcoming.    The  instance  to 


*  Above,  p.  554.  Ptolemy  himself  in  hi»  eighth  book. 

*  A  Dumoer  of  Btaiements  of  this  The  ntX  valne  of  the«>  notices  is  a 
Uod,  geneiaily  rappoaed  to  be  btMd  point  to  wbieh  I  ihall  recur  beroifter. 
npoB  Mta»l  OMervatioiii^  un  given  hj  | 
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which  he  refers  tks  an  example  of  the  process. — that  of  the 
ceh4)rated  eclipse  which  took  place  shortly  In'forc  the  battle  of 
Arbela,*  and  which  appears  t<t  have  been  observed  at  Carthago 
also — was  merely  a  case  of  popular  observation,  and  had  no 
pretence  to  scientific  accuracy.'  But  not  a  single  instance 
that  could  lay  claim  to  such  a  character  is  cited  by  Ftolemyy 
and  if  his  silence  on  such  a  point  were  not  in  itself  conclusive, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  ooenrrence  of  a  few  such  isolated 
points,  really  determined  upon  independent  obeeryations, 
would  of  necessity  break  in«  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
upon  the  oontinnons  chain  of  deditcUve  conclusions,  which 
were  the  real  basis  of  his  assumed  longitudes. 

§  11.  The  only  mode  of  correcting  his  calculations  with 
regard  to  the  distances  from  west  to  east,  which  he  really 
possessed,  was  derived  from  the  other' source  referred  to  in  the 
passage  above  cited — ^the  observations  of  places  that  lay  oppoBUe 
to  one  another,  and  therefore  on  the  same  meridian,  as  proved 
by  the  experience  of  navigators,  who  sailed  with  a  direct 
course  from  north  to  south,  or  vice  versa,  from  the  one  point  to 
the  other.  Such  a  process  was  evidently  only  applicable  to  a 
case  like  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  connected  with 
it:  but  even  as  applied  to  them  it  appears  so  rough  and 
|)rimitive  a  mode  of  calculation  that  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  results  thus  arrived  at  ap})i()xiiMate  Jis  nearly  to  the  truth 
as  they  do.  Thus  we  find  Ttolemy  stating,  on  the  authority 
of  Marinus,  that  Tarraco  in  Spain  was  opposite  to  Csesarea  lol 
on  the  coast  of  Africa :  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  two  being  in  fact  rather  less  than  a  degree.  Again,  the 
same  author  placed  Cape  Pachynus  in  Sicily  opposite  to  Leptis 
Magna  on  the  AMcan  coast,  where  the  difference  again  amounts 
to  less  than  a  degree:  and  the  Chelidonian  Islands  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  to  Ganopus  in  Egypt,  which  is  true  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  degree.'  On  the  other  hand,  Harinus  erroneously 

*  Plutarch,  ^Iezanr^  r.  r.  31.  Cun-  ,  involved,  has  been  already  pointed  (Hitt 
oeming  the  date,  boe  Clinton,  F.  U.     '  Sue  Chapter  XVL  p.  (iSd.) 

vol.  U.  pp.  156, 311.  1     ■  i.  15,     2-4.  In  thu  oaae  the  M 

'  The  anKMnit  of  error  that  it  leally  )  of  their  being  on  tlio  Mune  meridiaii 
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placed  Terjxoste  (Trieste)  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
same  meridian  with  Ravenna,  a  fault  for  which  ho  is  severely 
rf'nsnre<l  by  Ptolemy,  though  that  author's  own  ideas  of  the 
geography  of  the  Adriatic  were,  as  we  shall  see,  singularly 
defective. 

§  12.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  somewhat  more 
carefully  the  real  character  of  Ptolemy's  map  of  the  Med i tor- 
laneon,  not  only  as  affording  the  best  means  of  estimating  the 
mode  in  w  hieh  he  constructed  bis  maps,  and  the  true  value  of 
his  results,  but  because  it  became,  from  the  undue  authority 
attached  to  hia  name,  the  recognised  guide  of  all  snbaequent 
geographeiB  for  many  centuries,  and  it  ia  only  in  oompaiatiYely 
zeoent  times  that  the  enors  he  introduced  haye  been  gradually 
eliminated  from  onr  modem  maps.* 

It  is  clear  from  Ptolemy's  own  statement  that  Marinas^  whom 
he  followed  in  this  part  of  his  work  with  only  slight  occasional 
deviations,  began  with  laying  down,  as  Eiatosthenes  had  done 
before  him,  a  principal  or  frmdamental  parallel  of  latitude, 
eactending  from  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St  Tincent) 
through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of  Bhodes  to 
the  Gulf  of  lasus.*  This  he  ooneetly  assumed  to  correspond 
with  36  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  equator :  a  result  which 
was  doubtless  derived  from  the  observation  of  Eratosthenes  for 
the  latitude  of  Uhodes.'  He  then  ineasunMi  his  longitude 
along  this  parjillel,  whieh  he  considered  to  pass  from  the 
Straits  through  Caralis  in  Sardinia,  Lilybseum  and  Pachynus 


luul  1»eeii  already  pointed  out  by  Stnbo 
(sir.  3,  p.  606).  See  CliKpler  JLXIL 

p.  30.3. 

*  His  exaggerated  Witimetlt  of  the 

length  of  thf  Moditfrninean,  as  haa 
been  already  poiutt-d  out,  continued  to 
be  follnwerf  Of  modem  geographera 
till  abont'JOO  yean  Ago.  (8eeObftp4«r 
XVI.  p.  (xlj  ) 
»  Ptol.  i.  12,  §11. 

'  That  it  WM  in  thia  iostanoe  the 
TCsnlt  of  obeerration,  and  not  of  mere 
<  ul<nilnti<iii  iif  dihtntiot  8,  nuiy  be  safely 
infi-rred.  For  it  is  wholly  at  Tahance 
with  the  troe  latitude,  if  we  ledna  the 


degrees  (as  Ptolemy  did)  at  SOO  i 

earii  iiiBtfftd  of  600.  But  an  observa- 
tion of  course  gave  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  star,  withont  any  reference  to  the 
supposed  geographical  position  of  the 
equator.  Titc  equinoctial  line  was  of 
course  perfectly  fixed  tatd  deAnite  in 
Ptolemy's  mind,  at  an  a^ronrmieal 
line  ;  but  he  had  no  inoans  of  assigning 
its  position  on  the  map  of  the  worl^ 
except  with  reference  to  other  parallels* 
such  as  the  tropic  at  8yene,  or  those 
pHiwin^'  through  Ak-xandriu  aixl 
Hhodes,  which  had  been  deteimiued 
l>>  direoC  obawvatioa. 
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in  Sicily,  and  Gape  Tfldnams  in  the  Peloponneae,  to  Bhodes, 
and  thence  to  lasaa.  Here  we  find  one  important  rectification 
of  the  map  of  Ecatoathenes,  who  had  canned  his  parallel 
through  the  Sioiliaii  Straits,  more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  to 
the  north  of  Cape  PaohTnos,  and  more  than  V  north  of  its 
true  position.  Chi  the  other  hand,  Marinna  and  Ptolemy  were 
guilty  of  an  enormons  hlnnder  in  bringing  down  the  island 
of  Sardinia  so  far  to  the  sonth  as  to  place  CSaialis,  which  is 
really  sitoated  in  d9^  12^,  on  the  same  parallel  with  Cape 
Lilybffium  (in  37°  48'),  and  that  again  with  Gape  Pach3rnns, 
which  is  more  than  a  degree  farther  south  (36°  40').  The  effect 
of  this  last  error  was  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  Hicily 
and  the  direction  of  its  three  sides :  a  defect  from  which  the 
maps  even  of  the  last  century  only  slowly  recovered.^ 

It  is  prohable  that  this  erroneous  conception  of  the  position 
of  islands  so  well  known  as  Sicily  aud  iSardiiiia,  was  in  some 
degree  caused  by,  or  at  least  connected  with,  the  assumed 
position  of  Carthage,  a  point  which,  ham  its  importance  and 
its  extensive  trade,  might  reasonably  be  su]>po8ed  to  have  been 
definitely  fixed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  latitude  of  Carthage 
had  been  erroneously  assigned  by  Hipparchus  himself  as  only 
900  stadia  (or  90  G.  miles)  north  of  Alexandria,*  and  this 
determination  was  followed  without  hesitation  by  Ptolemy,  as 
it  had  been  by  Sirabo.*  But  navigators  could  not  be  unaware 
of  the  &ct  thikt  it  was  but  a  short  run  from  Cape  Lilyb|Dum 
across  to  the  Hermnan  Promontory  (Cape  Bon)  en  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  again  from  thence  to  Carthage.   The  distance  of 

•  Thirf  will  be  clearly  fcen  by  a  com-  lUiirly  represent  the  900  stadia  of 

fiarison  uf  tho  maps  of  Magini  (pub-  Hipparchus.  nccording  to  his  ealcu- 

iabcHl  in  1G20,  and  of  Cluver  (Sicilia  '  lation  of  500  stadia  to  n  degree.  There 

Antigua,  1G19)  with  those  constructed  '  can,  therefon',  bo  no  doubt  that  in  this 

OD  the  data  furuiehed  by  Ptokiny  him-  initUtDce,  as  well  as  in  that  of  liyzan- 

•alf,  wbieh  aooQuifwoy  the  earlier  edi-  tiura,  be  fidlowed  the  lead  of  his  great 

tlODs  of  his  work.  predecessor.    In  the  8tli  book  (c.  14, 

*  Hipparchus  ap.  Strab.  ii.  5,  §  88,  §  5)  hu  utates  that  the  longest  day  at 
p.  I'.VA.   See  Chapter  XVII.  p.  6.  i  Carthage  was  of  14j  hours,  whirh 

'  rtolemy  places  Carthage  in  3Zf  j  would  agree  well  with  the  position 

N.  lat,  that  is  to  say,  a  degree  and  assigned  in  the  tables.    It  was  really 

two-thirdi^  to  the  north  of  Alexan-  Hituaf*  <I  in  about  86^00^ OT mora  thfttk 

dria,  a  dibtance  which  would  very  iiariher  north. 
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Sardinia  also  from  the  African  coast  was  one  that  had  been 
approximately  well  known  from  an  early  period,*  and  in  con- 
sequence it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  as  near  to  Africa  as  could 
well  be  done :  and  the  whole  African  coast  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  being  placed  much  too  far  to  the  south,  the 
geographer  was  compelled  to  bring  down  Sardinia  also,  and 
the  west  of  Sicily^  mucli  £uther  south  than  their  true  position. 

Bat  whateyer  was  the  combination  by  which  Ptolemy  (and 
Hariniu  before  him)  airived  at  these  results,  one  thing  is 
clear — that  they  were  not  derived  from  actual  observations, 
which  could  hardly  have  fuled  to  detect  eixora  eo  considerable 
in  the  pontioii  of  points  so  near  to  one  another.  The  only 
point  which  was  suf^noMl  to  be  deteimined  astronomically  was 
Carthage :  and  the  position  assigned  to  it  was  nnibrtnnately 
so  enoneons  as  to  vitiate  all  calrnlations  based  npon  it 

)  18.  We  have  already  seen,  in  disonssing  the  geographical 
systems  of  earlier  anthois,  the  importance  attached  to  the 
position  of  Massilia,  and  the  advantage  derived  from  its  lati- 
tnde  having  been  oorrectly  determined  by  Pytheas.  This 
advantage  Strabo  wantonly  threw  away,  and  thereby  distorted 
his  whole  map  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Kratosthenes.  But  Ptolemy  wisely  returned  to  the  established 
conclusion,  and  placed  Massilia  in  4o^  5'  of  north  latitude,  a 
result  very  near  the  truth. ^  Unfortunately  he  was  led  by  his 
natural  deference  to  the  great  authority  of  Hi|)parchu8  to  adopt 
his  erroneous  conclusion,  that  Bvzantium  was  in  the  same 
latitude  with  I^Iassilia  :  an  error  that  had  the  inevitable  effect 
of  distorting  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  his  map,  and 
carrying  up  the  mouth  of  the  Borystheues  and  the  north  coast 
of  the  £axine  much  beyond  their  true  position.  That  of 
MftSBiliaj  on  the  contrary,  being  correctly  determined,  became 
a  point  of  primary  importance,  as  that  ftom  which  all  the 

*  Scyko,  M  we  have  aeen  (Chapter  i  hii  mode  of  oompuUiioD)  to  1000 

XL  p.  887).  Ikkd  concotly  iteled  tbe  I  stadia,  ft  voiy  ftir  mppnaamMaa  to 

distance  frvm  Sardinia  to  the  continent  j  the  truth, 
of  Africa  at  a  dav  and  a  nigbi'a  voy-        *  The  true  latitude  is  43^  18'. 

■ftb  wkAehto  cqamlaat  (aceowllngtp  | 
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measoxements  derived  from  itmeiaries  across  Gaul  to  the 
Western  and  Northern  Ocean  would  naturally  be  reckoned. 

Another  point  concerning  which  he  had  nniuiially  good 
infoimation  was  the  poeition  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
great  city  of  Borne.  We  haye  no  gtatement  of  the  anth<mty 
horn  which  this  was  deriyed :  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  were  plenty  of  Greek  astronomers  and  geographeis  to  be 
foond  in  the  imperial  city  who  were  capable  of  determining 
its  latitade  within  tolerable  limits  by  positire  obserration: 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  placed  in  lat.  41°  40' ;  a  position 
differing  from  the  truth  by  only  about  6  G.  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  eastern  portion  of  tho  ^Icditerranean,  the 
positions  of  Alexandria  and  lihodes  had  been  long  since  deter- 
mined :  the  error  in  regard  to  their  relative  position  having 
arisen,  as  has  been  already  explained,'  from  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  tht»  distance,  not  from  any  error  in  the  astro- 
nomical observations  of  their  latitude.  Marinus,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  placed  Cape  Taenarua  on  his  36th  parallel,  about 
23  G.  miles  to  the  south  of  its  true  poeition,  while  Ptolemy 
(for  what  reason  we  know  not)  in  this  instance  departed  from 
his  usual  authority,  and  brought  it  down  to  34°  35' ;  more  than 
100  miles  too  far  to  the  south.  One  effect  of  this  was,  to  bring 
the  island  of  Crete  into  altogether  a  £Use  position  with  respect 
both  to  the  Peloponnese  and  the  sonth-westem  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  as  to  place  it  in  a  line  between  the  two,  instead  of 
lying  (as  it  really  does)  altogether  to  the  sonth  of  them. 

§  14.  If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  longitudes  assigned 
by  Ptolemy,  who  in  this  respect  also  folbwed  doeely  in  the 
footsteps  Harinns,  we  shall  find  them  still  more  erroaeons 
than  his  latitudes :  but  in  this  instance  it  will  be  fomid  that 
the  prevailing  effect  of  one  fundamental  error  is  sufficient  to 
account,  to  a  great  extent,  for  all  the  rest.  The  longitudes 
reckoned  by  Marinus  along:  the  line  alreadv  described  as 
trayersing  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  thus 
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leportod  by  Ptolemy.'  From  the  assumed  meridian  of  the 
FoTtunate  laUnda,  be  reckoned  2jt  degieee  of  longitade  to  the 
Saored  Pnnnoiitoiy :  thenoe  to  the  month  of  the  Betis 
2l(  degrees;  and  the  same  distance ftom  thenoe  to  CSalpe  at  the 
entianoe  of  tiie  Straits :  thenoe  to  Ganlis  in  Sardinia  25  d^rees : 
fitom  Oaialis  to  lilybttmn  4^  degrees ;  and  thenoe  to  Pachynos 
8  degrees:  from  Flachynns  across  to  Tnnanis  10  degrees: 
hence  to  Bhodes  Si  degrees :  and  finally  fiom  Bhodes  to  Issns 
11}  degrees.  He  thus  made  the  whole  interval  from  the 
Sacred  Cape  to  Issus,  which  really  comprises  only  about  45°  15', 
to  extend  over  not  less  than  67  degrees  of  longitude,  and  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  from  Calpe  to  Issus,  to 
amount  to  62  degrees :  rather  more  than  20  degrees  beyond 
the  truth.* 

It  is  easy  to  detect  one  principal  source  of  this  enormous 
error.  Though  the  distances  above  given  are  report«'d  by 
Ptolemy  in  degrees  of  longitude,  they  were  computed  by 
Harinus  himself  from  what  he  calls  aiaddasmi,  that  is,  from 
distances  given  in  maritime  itineraries  and  reported  in  stadia.' 
In  other  words,  he  took  the  statements  and  estimates  of  pre- 
ceding authorities,  and  converted  them  into  degrees  of  longi- 
tade,  according  to  his  own  calculationt  that  a  degree  on  the 
equator  was  equal  to  500  stadia,  and  consequently  a  degree  of 
longitude  in  latitude  dff*  would  be  equal  (approximately)  to 
400  stadia.*  BeTorsing  this  process,  we  find  tiiat  the  estimates 
he  must  have  adopted  as  the  most  trustworthy  gare  24,800 
stadia  for  the  total  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  26,800 
stadia  from  Issns  to  the  Sacred  Ftomontory.  This  calculation 
was  considerably  below  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Arteinidorus, 
and  consequently  approached  more  lu  arly  to  the  truth  than 
either  of  them.*  It  was  in  cousequouco  of  the  unfortunate 
error  introduced  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  into  the  graduation 
of  their  maps,  that  they  disguised  this  really  valuable  result  in 


•  i.  12.  §11. 

'  8._e  Note  B,  p.  C38. 

'  ThuuezpNM^  stated  by  Ptolemy 


*  8eebdoir,p.56& 


"  i.  11,  §2. 
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a  false  scientific  garb,  which  had  tlie  efifect  of  misleading 
all  succeeding  geographers  for  many  centuries.  Had  the 
original  work  of  Marinus  been  preserredy  in  which  he 
doubtless  entered  into  a  full  discussion  of  his  materials,  and 
stated  at  length  the  partioulan  furnished  by  kis  itaduumi,  we 
should  piobably  have  been  spared  the  coniequencee  of  his 
erroneous  conolusioiL 

§  15.  It  is  yery  unfoitimate  thrt  so  distinguished  an  astaro- 
nomer  as  Ptolemy  should  haye  entered  into  no  discussion  as  to 
the  diffnent  attempts  that  had  been  made  before  his  time  to 
determine  the  ciroumference  of  the  globe,  and  the  consequent 
mensumtion  of  the  degrees  or  parts  into  which  it  was  diyided. 
He  contents  himself  with  accepting  the  condusioiL  adopted  by 
Marinus,  tiiat  a  degree  at  the  equator,  or  of  any  other  great 
circle  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  contained  600  stadia,  "  as 
in  aceordanco  with  the  generally  received  measurements."* 
The  result  of  his  ap})Ii{'atiuTi  of  tliis  mode  of  graduation  to  the 
map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  surrounding  countries  was 
necessarily  to  extend  them  enormously  from  west  to  east, 
where  distances  were  measured  continuously  along  the  funda- 
mental parallel  of  latitude,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Had  he  possessed  any  trustworthy  observations  of  longitude, 
even  for  a  few  points  (as  he  did  in  regard  to  the  latitudes), 
these  would  haye  served  to  correct  the  error  which,  in  the 
absence  of  all  such  checks,  went  on  accumulating  the  farther 
he  proceeded  eastward.  Thus  the  real  groundwork  of  his  map^ 
so  &r  as  it  was  based  upon  measured  distances,  was  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo :  it  was  the  net- 
work of  fidse  graduation  which  he  threw  oyer  it  that  vitiated 


*  m1  fri  T%  tV  ^  ^bt  im^nbv  iCM* 

i(rr\»  6  nifunoi  KVK\ot  fxoipwy  t^,  rfvra- 

hmi»fi40W  mi8/«vs,  8ri  raSs  i/iakayoviid' 

It  is  obkracterirtio  of  the  ringalar 

want  of  method  t)int  pt-rvftflcrt  the 
whole  of  Ptolemy's  first  book,  sud 


wbieh  Ills  piobftbly  eoBtribnted  slsaost 

as  much  na  its  iuvolved  and  Inlmrious 
style  to  deter  students  from  iu  due 
ezomiiuition,  that  this  important  state* 
m«'nt,  forming  in  fact  tlit-  basin  of  nil 
the  geograpbiral  calculatiuus  iu  hin 
tables,  is  merelv  introduced  in  pass- 
ing, and  actmUy  in  the  middle  ot  a 
sculenool 
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all  his  positions,  while,  from  the  form  given  to  his  work,  in 
which  all  these  erroneous  results  figured  in  liis  tables  iis  if  they 
had  been  derived  from  real  observations  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, later  geographical  stuilents  were  led  to  adopt  them  as 
such,  without  going  btick  to  investigate  the  process  by  which, 
he  had  arrived  at  them. 

§  16.  Another  source  of  error,  of  much  less  importance  in 
itself  but  whieh  it  is  essential  to  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
pervades  in  like  manner  the  whole  serieB  of  Ptolemy's  longi- 
tudes, was  the  erroneous  determination,  or  rather  aasomptioii* 
of  the  primary  meridian  £rom  which  they  were  all  to  be 
leokoned.  We  have  seen  that  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Gapa 
8t  Yinoeot),  the  sonth-westem  extremity  of  Spain,  was 
regarded  by  almost  all  the  earlier  geographers  as  tlM  extreme 
western  point  of  the  known  world.  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  both 
eoneorxed  in  the  commonly  received  though  erroneous  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Spanish  peninsii]a» 
and  eonseqnently  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  they  knew 
in  a  vague  way  that  the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  must  be  situated 
also  to  the  west  of  the  Sa<*red  Oaj^e.  But  they  had  no  real 
idea  of  the  position  of  these  islands,*  and  when  Marinus,  in  order 
to  include  them  in  his  ma})  of  the  world,  drew  a  supposeil 
meridian  through  them  two  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  was,  in  fact,  merely  drawing  an  imaginary 
line  from  which  his  longitudes  were  reckoned.  The  measure 
ments  and  calculations  upon  which  these  were  realhj  based,  ail 
began  from  the  Sacred  Cape»  which  was  the  limit  of  what  was 
actually  known  ;  but  in  reducing  these  to  degrees  of  longitude 
he  added  always  two  degrees  and  a  half  in  order  to  refer  them 
to  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 

*  BIr.  Donne,  in  his  article  Libya  in     calculates  all  his  cutern  distances  or 

Dr.  Smith*!  DieL  of  Ancient  Geograpkyt  |  longitudea."  This  is  a  good  iosiaaco 
p.  176,  aMnniiiii  uuA  Ptoleiny  nt  the  prevslent  miieoneepCioii  wl^ 

awure  of  the  approximate  position  of  '  regard  to  tlie  elm  meter  and  ralae  of 

the  Fortunate  laiamls  (Canaries)  since  1  Ptolemy's  materials  and  ooncluaioiiai 
turn  llwm,  or  «nm  point  in  them,  ho 
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It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  meridian  thus  arbi- 
trarily assumed  differed  widely  from  the  truth.  The  Island  of 
Ferro — the  westernmost  of  the  group  of  the  Canaries,  which 
long  continued,  even  in  modem  times,  to  be  assumed  as  the 
prime  meridian' — is  really  situated  18^  20'  of  longitude  west 
of  Greenwich,  while  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  jnst  about  9",  so 
that  the  real  difference  between  the  two  amounted  to  9^  20^ 
wifltifiiMi  of  only  2^^  But  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  oonceming 
the  trattem  ooast  of  Africa  and  the  islands  oonneoted  with 
it,  wm,  as  we  shall  see  heieafter»  even  nune  ya^e  and 
enoneoQS  tiiaa  those  of  his  predccofloors.  In  order  therefore 
to  oompaie  his  longitudes  with  those  on  modem  maps,  it  is 
neoessaiy  to  regard  them  as  reatty  measured  from  the  Saored 
Promontory  eastwards^  or  mther  (in  regard  to  the  Hedi* 
tananean)  as  he  has  himself  done  in  his  eighth  booik,  from 
Alexandria  westwards.' 

§  17.  If  now  we  take  the  distances  above  given  by  Ptolemy 
from  Marinus,  and  calculate  the  degrees  of  longitude  at  the 
rate  of  600  stadia  (GO  (i.  miles)  to  the  degree,  we  shall  find  the 
anomalous  character  of  his  map  to  a  considerable  extent  dis- 
appear. Instead  of  62  degrees  from  the  Straits  at  Calpe  to 
Issus,  the  interval  is  reduced  to  52 «  degrees,  still  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  trnth,  but  differing  from  it  only  by  somewhat 
more  than  10  degrees  instead  of  20.  Again,  if  we  take  the 
differenoe  of  longitude  between  two  well-known  points,  as,  for 
instance,  that  between  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  which  is 
reckoned  in  the  tables  of  Ptolemy's  work  at  25°  40',  we  shall 
find  it  reduced  to  about  21°  20':  only  about  1^""  beyond  the 
truth.    That  between  Alexandria  and  Borne,  in  like  manner 

It  has  continued  in  geueral  uw  j  to  reckon  hia  loogitudea  iu  uU  caaea 
smong  <3eniMn  geogmpbm  down  to  |  from  Alexandria.  He  probably  adopted 

the  other  plan  in  ordrr  to  follow  the 
example  of  Marinas.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  aimplidtjr  obviating  the 
distinction  between  c-aflt  and  west 
longitudes ;  bat  on  the  other  hand  had 
the  greal  diMdTantage  of  rendering  all 
his  errors  eumulatire,  by  reckoning 
them  always  in  the  same  directi<Hi. 


our  own  time.  But  of  course  the 
meridian  so  employed  is  the  real  meri- 
dlui  paaaiag  tiuwigb  fha  island  of 

Ferro,  notlliMi 
Ptolemy. 

*  It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the 
Almagest  already  cited,  that  it  had 
been  tiie  original  intention  of  Ptolemy 
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sinks  from  23"  50'  to  19"  50'  (the  renl  difference  beinp  just 
alwut  17'):  and  from  Alexandria  to  Massilia  we  obtain  30" 
instead  of  3(r,  while  the  real  interval  is  only  about  24if°. 
Caralis  in  Sardinia,  which  holds  so  conspicuous  a  position  on 
the  fundamental  parallel  of  latitude,  is  placed  by  Pt<demy  in 
32^  30'  east  of  bis  primary  meridian,  or  30'  from  the  Sacred 
Cape,  and  28^  west  of  Alexandria.  The  latter  distance,  if  cor- 
rected as  above,  comes  to  be  only  23"  20',  rather  more  tha« 
2^°  beyond  the  truth.  But  the  interval  beween  CSasalis  and 
the  Straits,  instead  of  amounting  to  25,  or  even  to  nearly 
21  degrees,  as  it  would  do  aooording  to  the  corrected  graduation, 
does  not  really  amount  to  more  than  14^^  A  large  part 
of  the  error  in  the  longitudes,  which  still  remains  (after 
oonecting  the  graduation),  thus  arises,  as  it  appears,  from  the 
erroneous  computation  of  this  distance^  much  the  longest  that 
is  reckoned  without  a  bfeak  along  the  fundamental  parallel.* 
This  circumstance  doubtless  arises  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  at  the  command  of  ancient  nayigaton,  of  com- 
puting  distances  at  sea ;  a  defect  which  worid  be  more  strongly 
felt,  the  longer  the  unbroken  course  that  it  was  attempted  to 
estimate.^ 

§  18.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  investigation  that,  apart 
from  the  constant  error  arising  from  defective  graduation,  there 
was  always  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  distances  from  one 
point  to  another,  as  measured,  or  rather  estimated,  by  the  sea 
voyage  between  them.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  same 
cause  that  the  estimate  formed  by  Eratosthenes  of  the  length 


*  No  •Uosion  is  made  to  the  Balearic  ,  25°  of  longitode,aooonii£ff  to  Ftulemj't 

Tilaiidt,  thoagb  tb«j  do  not  to  vealitf  i  node  of  oalenhtkm.  "Bb  waa,  thoe- 

lie  far  to  the  north  of  a  course  from  forr,  nctunlly  nearer  the  truth  by  the 

Sardinia  to  the  Straita.     Hence  it  ,  whole  interval  hetweeu  Gadea  and  the 


iraaldoeitaiDlyapfMarfliattboToyage  |  Straits  at  Oalpa,  whidi  fa  reekmed  Vy 

from  one  of  these  points  to  tlie  other  Pfol<  ray  at  1*  50'.    What  could  have 

waa  habitually  made  at  one  stretch,  induced  Marinas  to  adopt  this  more 

iritbont  tonohing  at  any  intennediate  |  erroneous  flstbiwto,  inatead  of  that  of 

pototfl.  tho  earlier  peogmpher,  we  hftve  no 

'  Arteniidorus,  as  vrc  have  seen.  means  of  juilging.    In  both  cases  they 

(Chapter  XVIII.  Note  B,  p.  103\  had  '  could  only  be  founded  on  the  TBgne 

estimated  the  rliHtnnee  frniii  Caralia  to  I  eitiinatea  of  llATigaton. 
Gtuks  at  10,000  stadia,  equivalent  to 
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of  the  Mediterranean  had  exceeded  the  truth  by  rather  more 
than  one-fifth :  while  Artemidorus  had  reduced  this  first 
approximation  by  nearly  500  stadia;^  and  tlie  calculation 
adopted  by  Marinus,  when  converted  into  stadia,  would  give 
24,800  stadia,  or  1700  stadia  less  than  that  of  Eratosthenes. 
Yet  this  estimate  still  exceeds  the  truth  by  nearly  500  G. 
miles :  ^  so  difficult  was  it  found  by  successive  gaographers,  in 
the  absence  of  any  positive  observations,  to  emancipfttie  them- 
selves from  the  efi'ects  of  this  traditional  enor. 

§  19.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  causes  which  we  haye 
just  been  considering  would  continue  to  opeiate  with  at  least 
equal  fioroe  upon  the  continuation  of  the  map  of  the  world  east 
of  tiie  Kediterranean.  The  effect  of  erroneous  graduation 
would  indeed  of  necessity  be  tmnutaHve^  and  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  dupUf/omuiJt  the  &rth6r  it  was  carried  eastwacds. 
Nor  were  land  itineraries  more  trustworthy  than  marine  ones. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  point  out  the 
defectiTC  character  of  all  such  as  were  aTailaUe  in  ancient 
times,  except  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
these  were  not  available  in  Asia  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Hence 
Marinus  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  itineraries,  in  which  the 
distances  were  given  in  schaeni^  or  parasangs — the  vague  and 
inaccurate  character  of  which  mode  of  reckoning  had  long 
before  b<'en  pointed  out  by  xStrabo — while  he  neglected  to  make 
any  due  allowance  for  the  circuitous  character  of  the  routes 
and  the  necessary  deviations  from  the  straight  line  on  which 
they  were  to  be  laid  down  in  the  map. 

In  this  respect  Ptolemy  was  far  in  advance  of  his  prede* 
cessors.  In  treating  of  the  materials  with  which  the  geographer 
had  to  work,  he  points  out  Very  clearly  and  judiciously  the 


*  The  dittanoes  cited  (torn  Artemi- 
%n  all  reckoned  to  OadeM  (see 
diapUr  XVIII.  p.  Gl  ;  but  thoro  i-an 
be  no  doubt  that  the  dbtanoe  of  7dO 
ftnm  Chides  to  fhe  Stmit,  w 
■tttted  by  8trabo,  was  derived  from  hb 
Millmrity.  If  we  subtnct  thU  from 
his  oooputaliMi  we  dwll  obtein  26,070 


stadia  as  the  aotoal  length  of  the  Modi* 
termnean.  Eratostbenes*  M  we  have 

8<H  n  (Chap.  XVI.     OM^  Nflkomd  it 
at  26^  stadia. 
*  The  Mtnal  length  of  the  Medttefw 

ratic:iTi,  huppdsril  to  l)C  measured  along 
the  parallel  of  'iior',  is  in  round  numburs 
Aboat  9000  Q.  mtten 
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difficulty  in  making  use  of  distances  as  given  by  itineraries, 
without  any  aceoiiipanying  obstTvations,  or  even  notices  of 
bearings,  and  tlie  necessity  of  applying  a  correction  to  allow 
for  the  windings  and  deviations  of  the  roads  in  the  case  of 
itineraries  by  land,  and  irregularities  in  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  winds  in  the  case  of  those  by  sea.*  We  have  seen  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  application  of 
this  veiy  simple  principle,  eyen  by  sack  geogisfkhen  as  Era- 
tosthenes and  Artemidonis.  Manniis  on  the  other  hand 
seems  to  haye  reoognised  it  in  theorj,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
applied  it  in  pieotioe ;  but  Ptolemy  was  oertainly  the  first  to 
see  its  fall  importance  and  insist  on  its  general  application. 
He  pcnnts  out  also  with  great  distinctness  the  difference  of  the 
degree  in  which  these  oonectioas  should  be  made,  aoooiding 
as  the  rente  was  more  or  less  6eqnented»  and  the  estimate 
therefore  rested  npon  a  wider  or  mote  limited  ezperieDoe. 
The  distanoes  along  the  Mediterranean,  for  instance^  which 
we  haye  jnst  been  discossing,  he  considers  as  being  well 
established,  and  that  sufficient  allowance  had  already  been 
made  in  regard  to  them  for  the  oanses  of  error  jnst  mentioned.* 
But  in  following  Marinns  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  he  describes  him  as  having  failed  to  make  any  such 
deduction ;  and  in  consequence  proceeds  to  apply  them 
himself.  Unfortunately  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others 
his  theory  wjis  in  advance  of  his  practice,  and  his  correction 
was  purely  arbitrary'.  Thus,  while  he  diminishes  the  estimated 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone  Tower  (for  which 
Marinus  j)ossessed  itineraries  expressed  in  schceni,  and  conse- 
quently making  some  approximation  to  the  truth),  by  some* 
tiling  leas  than  one-tenth,^  he  summarily  reduces  that  from 
the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  by  one-half  (I).'  The  reasons  he 
assigns  for  making  a  much  linger  redaction  than  nsoal  in  this 

«  PtoL  L  2,  f  4.  26^280  tteduL  This  Ptolamj  ledooes 

»i.lI«<S.  to  800  Mkmmt  cr  UfioTiSL  (L  12, 

*  The  duttance,  as  given  b]r  Ifarinus,     §  3).    It  is  evident  that  thi«  merely 

amoonted  to  876  ackonM,  vhioh,  at  the  i  MiKMiniitooattiiigofftbeoddniuiiybvn. 

wte  €f  ao  itodk  to  the  »ekmmm,  g»w  I    ^  L11.S|«>*;  U>fS 
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'jf  J  Titwilftat  case  are  indeed  conclusive,  but  the  actual  amount  adopted 
ym:  4f«i^as — as  he  himself  admitted — altogether  arbitrary. 
Hfrtf  fp?     §  20.  The  result  of  these  corrections  is  that  he  estimates  the 
whole  distance  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone 
ny^.  Tower  at  24,000  stadia,  or  60  degrees  of  longitude,"  and  that 
^lli^l^^.- from  the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  at  45|-  degrees:  so  that  the 
^iv:^  whole  distance  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera  amounted,  according 
mikfl!  ^        calculation,  to  105^  degrees,  and  when  to  this  was 
"  added  the  result  already  computed  for  the  interval  from  the 
meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  to  the  Euphrates,  amounting 
to  72  degrees,  he  obtained  177^  degrees  for  the  distance  ol 
Sera  firom  the  western  meridian.*  This  then— or  as  he  else- 
where expresses  it,  not  quite  twelve  hour$  of  longitude  (180 
degrees) — was  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  known  world;  instead  of  the  15  hours  or  225 
degrees  of  longitude  assigned  to  it  by  Marinus.* 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  term,  as  applied  by 
IHolemy  and  3Iarinus,  had  no  such  detinite  meaning  as  had 
been  attached  t^j  it  by  earlier  geographers.    When  ]^>atostheues 
inr>    or  Strabo  spoke  of  the  length  of  the  inliabited  world  (rr)? 
Lriii^'    oiKovfi€V7j<;)f  they  understood  by  it  a  line  extending  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  and  h>iviug  consequently  a  definite  boundary 
at  each  extremity.    But  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Marinus,  rejected 
jm^'    the  hypothesis  of  an  eastern  ocean,  bounding  the  continent  of 
if^'    Asia  in  that  direction,  and  supposed  the  land  to  extend  in- 
definitely  towards  the  east  and  north,  as  they  considered  that 
A&ica  did  to  the  south.  Hence  to  them  Sera  and  Sinn  were 
>10^     merely  the  most  easterly  iknoim  points  in  Asia,  just  as  Agisymha 
fs^     in  AMca  was  the  most  southerly.    Beyond  these  lay  ''the 
unknown  land,'*  the  existence  of  which  they  assumed,  in  each 
j  'B^     case,  just  as  former  geographers  had  assumed  that  of  the 

't'X  5  ocean. 

§  21.  In  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  his 
conclusions  were  in  like  manner  derived  directly  from  those 

^   

V  •  Ibid.  11.  %  8.  •  Ibid.  12,  $  12.  '  Ibid.  14,  $  10. 
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of  Mariniifly  meiely  applying  the  ooneotion  that  he  judged 
peeewaiy  to  the  extnyagant  eztennon  given  by  that  writer  to 
the  eontment  of  Afiriea  towards  tiie  soath.  Thus  he  aaramed 

the  parallel  of  Thnle,  which  had  been  placed  by  Muiniit  in 

N.  lat.  63°,  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  world,*  and  that  of 
Prasum  according:  to  his  own  arbitrary  rectification  of  its 
position,  to  be  its  southern  limit,  which  he  accordingly  placed 
in  about  l(j  degrees  of  south  latitude.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  it,  in  round  numbers,  a  breadth  of  alx)ut  80  degrees,  thus 
exceeding  largely  the  estimate  of  either  Eratosthenes  or 
Strabo,  but  still  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  proportion  so 
strangely  assumed  by  ancient  geogiapheiSy  that  the  length 
was  more  than  double  the  breadth. 

§  22.  Before  quitting  the  snbject  of  the  scientific  framework 
with  which  Ftolemy  sought  to  euTelop  and  disguise  the 
real  poverty  of  his  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  briefly 
to  his  eighth  book,  which  has  been  thought  by  many  modem 
writeis  to  have  a  more  truly  seientifio  charactor  than  the  rest^ 
and  to  be  entitled  to  a  degree  of  authority  which,  they  admits 
cannot  be  daimed  for  the  poritioDS  in  his  (ordinary  taUes. 
After  devoting  the  whole  of  five  books— from  the  second  to 
the  sixth— and  a  part  of  the  seventh^  to  the  ennmeration  in 
the  tabular  fonn,  arranged  according  to  the  conntries  and 
provinces  in  which  they  were  situated,  of  all  the  points  of 
which  he  tiumght  it  necessary  to  fix  the  position,  he  proceeds 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  whole,  and  a  general  description  of 
the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  known  world,  such  as  would 
form  a  fitting  companion  to  a  general  map  of  it.^  After  this, 
in  the  eighth  book,  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  map  of  the 
world  can  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  separate  maps, 
and  adopts  a  division  into  twenty-six  such  maps,  which,  as  ho 
justly  points  out,  have  no  occasion  to  preserve  a  fixed  propor- 
tion with  one  another,  but  may  be  of  a  smaller  or  larger  scale 
according  as  the  countries  they  include  are  more  or  less 


Note  C.  p.  68D. 
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known,  and  require  to  be  xepresented  in  mofe  or  leas  detail/ 
The  series  of  maps  that  he  proposes  to  oonstmot  is  thns  entirely 
similar  to  thai  in  a  modem  atlas.  Of  these  he  devotes  ten  to 
Eniope,  four  to  Africa*  and  twelye  to  Asia.* 

He  then  gives*  in  regard  to  each  of  these  maps,  a  snccinct 
statement  of  the  countries  which  it  indndes,  and  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  comimsed :  as  well  as  the  proportion  which 
the  degrees  of  longitude  bear  to  those  of  latitude.  This  pro* 
portion  ho  states  only  with  respect  to  some  one  jmrallel  passinf*" 
nearly  throngh  the  middle  of  the  map.  The  same  proportion 
will,  of  course,  as  he  does  not  fail  to  remark,  not  be  mathemati- 
cally correct  for  the  other  parallels,  but  he  considers  the 
difference  as  unimportant  within  the  limits  of  each  partial 
map.^  Hence  every  one  of  these  separate  maps  is  in  fact 
constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  Marinus  had  applied 
to  his  general  map  of  the  world,  and  in  giving  the  proportion 
of  longitudes  to  latitudes  for  one  parallel,  Ptolemy  considered 
himself  as  doing  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  graduation  of 
each  map. 

§  23.  But  he  then  adds,  for  each  map,  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
contained  in  it,  reported  howcTer  in  a  totally  differoit  manner 
from  that  employed  in  his  preyious  tables,  giving  in  each  case 
the  latitude  as  denoted  by  tiie  length  of  the  longest  day,  and 
the  longitude  according  to  the  difference  of  time  from  Alexan- 
dria. Both  are  expressed  in  equinoctial  hours  and  fractions  of 
an  hour.^  These  have  been  generally  regarded  as  merely 
a  different  mode  of  stating  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the 
places  thus  selected.  And  this  is  certainly  at  first  sight 
tlie  natural  inference  from  his  own  words  in  the  ptissage  just 
cited.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  purpose  of  such  a 
recapitulation  of  a  certain  number  of  selected  positions  in  each 
country,  giving  in  substance  no  other  information  concerning 
them  than  is  already  given  in  the  other  tables.  Hence  it  has 

*  viii.  1,     4,  5.  »  fiii.  2,  §  1.  •  Ibid.  i.     0,  7. 
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been  supposed  by  many  modern  writers  that  the  positions  here 
given  are  such  as  had  been  leally  determined  astronomically, 
as  distinguished  from  those  in  the  tables,  which  weie  for  the 
most  part  derived  merely,  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
from  itineraries  or  the  information  of  travellers.  But  no  hint 
is  given  by  Ptolemy  himself  ai  such  a  distinction,  which  he 
ooold  hardly  have  fiuled  to  point  ont,  had  it  feally  existed. 
Hoieover,  the  nnmber  of  positions  given  in  the  eighth  book  is 
for  greater  than  can*  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been 
detennined  by  positive  observation:  and  all  the  objeetions 
that  have  already  been  brought  forwaid  to  show  that  this  was 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  tables  apply  in  great 
measure  to  those  in  the  eighth  book  also.  The  measuement  of 
longitude  by  time  was  the  very  thing  that  the  ancients  had  no 
means  of  accomplishing.  Can  we  suppose  that  Ptolemy  really 
possessed  any  such  observations  for  sueli  places  as  the  islands 
of  Thule  and  Seandia  in  tin'  north,  or  for  (larania  and  Gira  in 
the  interior  of  Africa?  And  when  we  find  him  stating  these 
same  particulars  for  Sera,  Sina?,  and  Cattigam,  concerning 
which  we  know  how  utterly  vague,  as  well  as  erroneous,  his 
information  really  was,  does  not  this  at  once  show  that  they 
are  based  ujxin  no  foundation  of  actual  observation  ? 

§  24.  The  real  purpose  of  the  eighth  book  appears  to  have 
been  a  totally  different  one.  Ptolemy,  we  must  remember, 
was  much  more  an  astronomer  than  a  geographer:  and  his 
object  throughout  his  work  was  to  consider  the  world  that  he 
was  describing  rather  in  its  astronomical  and  cosmical  relations 
than  with  reference  to  its  physical  conditions  or  the  special 
objects  of  the  ordinary  geographer.  Hence,  after  having  laid 
down,  in  the  best  manner  he  conld,  all  the  positions  that  he 
thought  requisite,  upon  his  map  of  the  world,  he  was  desirous 
to  point  out,  with  respect  to  the  chief  of  these,  some  of  the 
most  eesentaal  of  their  astronomical  relations,  such  as  the 
length  cyf  the  longest  day,  and  the  difference  of  time  from 
a  fixed  standard.  To  these  he  adds,  in  respect  to  all  those 
places  situated  within  the  tropics — even  in  such  eases  a.s  Sinie 
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and  Cattigara,  and  the  towns  which  he  plaoes  in  Tapvobane, 
with  regard  to  which  he  certainly  could  haTC  no  obaemtions 
—a  notice  of  the  course  of  the  ran  with  leapeot  to  them,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  demtes  6om  the  Tertical  poaiticNi 
through  which  it  neceflsarily  paaaea.  Such  particQkn  aie  of 
no  ralne  for  detennining  the  latitude^  which  ia  aaffidentlj 
giren  by  the  length  of  the  longest  day.  They  are  simply 
astroocmical  iMif  interesting  only  to  the  astKmomical  geo- 
grapher. But  moreoyer  they  are  facts  which  the  mathem&tical 
geographer  would  be  able  to  calculate  for  himself  with  regard 
to  any  given  position ;  and  that  this  is  what  Ptolemy  really 
did,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  his  account  of  these 
phenomena  is  correct  for  the  latitude  assumed  for  each  place, 
it  is  in  many  cases  «:^laringly  wrong  for  the  real  position  of  the 
place  in  question.  Thus,  he  tells  us  of  Syene,  which  was 
placed  by  common  consent,  and  approximately  correctly,  on 
the  northern  tropic,  that  the  sun  is  vertical  there  once  in  the 
year,  when  it  just  touches  the  tropic.  Tiiis  of  course  is  correct : 
bnt  he  employs  the  very  same  words  in  regard  to  Arbis  on  the 
coast  of  GedroBia,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Syene,  bnt  which  is  really  situated  nearly  two  degrees 
fiirther  nortL  In  like  manner  he  ascribes  to  Pattala  on  the 
Indus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  wUhm  the  tropic,  the  phenomena 
that  would  be  incident  to  such  a  position,  and  affirms  the 
same  thing  of  Gaiama  in  Libya,  which  was  also  really  situated 
three  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  though  he  supposed 
it  to  be  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  it.  Another  striking 
instance  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Thule,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  placed  in  63°  N.  latitude, 
and  of  which  he  tells  us  that  it  had  a  day  of  twenty  hours* 
dumtion,  a  statement  just  about  correct  for  the  assumed  j)osi- 
tion,  but  much  beyond  the  truth  for  the  group  of  the  Shethmd 
Islands,  which  may  be  considered  as  certainly  that  intended 
by  Ptolemy.* 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  in  all  these  cases, 

*  See  Note  C,  p.  689. 
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Ptolemy  was  not  reoording  the  results  of  observatioiiSy  but 
stating  for  the  information  of  his  readers  what  he  knew  most 
be  the  fact*  otMHiuii^  the  position  of  the  place  to  be  snch  as  it 
was  already  determined  in  his  tables.  And  the  same  ex- 
planation may  be  extended  to  all  the  other  statements  contained 
in  the  eighth  book.  They  are  evidently  not,  as  they  haye 
been  oommonly  regarded,  a  freak  series  of  data  for  certain 
positions  which  have  been  already  determined,  bnt  a  statement 
of  certain  astronomical  ftcts  mih  regard  to  a  certain  number 
of  places,  the  position  of  which  is  assumed  to  be  already 
known.'  From  this  point  of  view  t}ie  purpose  of  this  fresh 
scries  of  tables  hocoinrs  at  once  clear  and  intellicrihle.  Their 
principal  value  to  us  in  fact  arises  from  tlieir  furnishinp:  us 
with  the  means  of  correctin«r  and  checking  the  numbers  given 
in  the  other  tables,  which  have  frequently  become  corrupted 
in  our  existing  manuscripts,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the 
object  for  which  they  were  framed.^ 

§  25.  In  regard  to  the  mathematical  construction,  or  (to  use 
the  modem  phrase)  the  projection  of  his  maps,  Ptolemy  was 
far  in  ivdvance  of  his  predecessors.  For  his  special  maps 
indeed  he  contented  himself,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out» 


*  It  will  be  found  indeed  that  these 
statements  are  always  adapted  to  the 
$uppoted  Intituilc,  even  where  tbid  was 
altogeUier  wrong,  and  in  regard  to 
places  at  which  one  mfght  readily  su\y- 
pose  obeorvatintiH  of  the  length  of  the 
•olatitial  day  to  have  been  rcudly  made. 
Thus  erren  in  rach  eases  asCirthftge 
and  Byzantium  we  find  that  the  du- 
ration assigned  to  it  is  that  which 
woald  oorreepond  to  the  trromtom  htti» 
tndt^  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the 
obberrations  of  Hipparchus.  not  to 
their  tme  latitudes. 

A  strong  adilitioiml  proof  that  this 
was  the  sole  pur|Mi<)L'  uf  the  information 
he  has  hero  |?iven,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  nb<»'rvitti<  n  tliat  lit'  would  have 
ad(le<i  furtlur  jwrticulur!*.  rouceming 
the  fixed  8tar8  which  wt  r*  in  the  zenith 
of  each  locality,  had  it  not  lieen  for 
their  deviation  from  u  course  parallel  to 
the  equator  (TiiL  2, 12). 


It  may  be  added  that  this  purpose  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  passage 
in  the  Almagest  in  which  bo  indicates 
his  intention  of  giving  in  his  geo^«- 
phical  work  the  positions  of  the  differ- 
ent points  on  tlie  (urtti's  surface,  "as  a 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  celestial 
phenomena  at  eaeli  plaee." 

'  It  must  be  niiu  inbcn'd  that  tho 
calculation  of  the  latitude  from  the 
length  of  the  longest  day,  or  else  verso, 
though  one  for  wnich  Ptolemy  himself 
wns  fidly  competent,  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  proeesB,and  would  be  altogether 
beyond  thv  cnpacity  of  the  grrator  part 
of  his  readers.  Kveu  with  regard  to 
the  longitadea,  many  persons  would  bo 
u'l  ul  to  see  at  a  glance  the  difTcn  nce  of 
luiie.  ralculutcd  at  once  from  Alex- 
andria, instead  of  having  to  deduce  it 
from  the  degrees  of  longitude,  calculated 
ns  they  were  in  the  other  tables  from  a 
fixed  meridian  in  tho  west 
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with  diawing  his  meridians  and  parallels  in  straight  lines 
parallel  with  one  another,  merely  taking  the  propoftion  of 

degrees  of  longitude  to  those  of  latitude,  as  it  stood  with 
respect  to  some  one  parallel  towards  the  middle  of  his  map, 
and  nep^leeting  the  inclination  of  the  meridians  to  one  another. 
He  proceeded  therefore  with  regard  to  these  particular  nuips 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Marinus  had  done  with  his 
geneml  map  of  the  world.  Such  a  course,  as  he  himself 
repeatedly  affirms,^  did  not  make  any  maierial  difference 
within  the  limits  of  each  special  map.  13ut  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  general  map,  including,  according  to  his  caloulationy 
not  less  than  180  degrees  of  longitude,  and  80  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  errors  arising  in  this  case  from  the  attempt  to 
tfansfer  to  a  plane  sui&ce  so  great  an  extent  of  the  spherical 
snr&ce  of  the  globe  were  such  as  to  require  to  he  met  by  new 
modes  of  mathematical  construction. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
methods  employed  by  Ptolemy  for  this  purpose,  which  pre- 
sented a  near  approximation  to  some  of  those  still  in  use 
among  modem  geographers.  After  explaining  fully  a  mode 
of  projection  in  which  the  equator  and  parallels  of  latitude 
would  be  represented  by  parallel  curves,  while  the  meridians 
would  be  represented  by  straight  lines,  converging  to  a  point 
situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map  ;  he  then  points  out  the 
necessary  defect  in  this  method  arising  from  the  talking  the 
meridians  as  straight  lines  instead  of  arcs  of  a  circle,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  'another  constniction,  more  elaborate,  but  too 
cumbrous  for  general  use,  in  which  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  curvature  of  both  sets  of  lines.  This  last  method, 
however,  had  the  defect,  as  he  himself  points  out,  of  being 
inconvenient  for  those  who  sought  to  place  on  their  map  the 
different  points  of  which  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were 
given ;  and  thus  draw  a  map  for  themselves :  hence,  while  he 
himself  gives  the  preference  to  the  more  laborious,  but  more 
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aociiiBte»  method  of  delineatioii,  lie  weiiit  io  he  aime  ibit  tlie 

other  would  be  more  generally  followed.* 

In  point  of  favty  Ptolemy's  theoretical  skill  was  in  this 
matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  altogether  beyond  the  nature  of 
the  materials  to  which  he  had  to  apply  it.  Any  inju^curacy 
arising  from  theori'tical  defects  in  the  mode  of  delineating  his 
maps  would  be  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
grave  and  serious  errors  into  which  he  was  led  by  imperfect 
knowledge  and  erroneous  information :  not  to  speak  of  that 
fimdamental  error  in  the  graduation  of  the  whole,  the  diaastroos 
effects  of  which  have  been  already  pointed  out. 

§  26.  The  whole  design  and  character  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy 
was  80  intimately  connected  with  the  oonstruction  of  the  maps 
to  which  it  refen,  that  theie  can  be  no  donbt  it  was  from  the 
time  of  its  iint  publication  aooompanied  by  sach  a  senea  of 
maps.  It  would  indeed  be  altogether  incomplete  withont 
them.  Bat  aa  the  materials  which  he  famishes  in  his  tablea 
would  enable  any  one  with  a  moderate  amount  of  geographical 
skill  to  coostiaot  such  maps  ton  himself  it  is  Tery  difficult  to 
judge  how  tar  those  which  accompany  the  existing  copies  of 
his  work  are  to  be  .taken  as  representing  the  originals.  In 
two  of  the  existing  M8S.  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  mai>8 
which  accompany  them  are  the  work  of  one  Agathodmmon  of 
Alexandria,  who  drew  them  "according  to  the  eip:ht  books  of 
the  Geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemy."*  It  is  evident  that  this 
expression  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  anything,  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  the  name  and  age  of  Agathoda^mon  are  other- 
wise unknown.^    But  it  certainly  seems  most  probable  that  he 


*  PtoL  L  c,  24. 

*  *E«t  rcSy  K\avSlov  TlroXtfiaiov  r<o»- 
ypapuciv  fiifiKiuv  6ier»  r^y  otKovfiiyrir 
vamv  *AffaMalium  'A^«|vl^t  tin- 

*  The  supposition  that  the  anthor  of 
tbete  maps  vras  identical  with  a  gram- 
marian of  the  name  <tf  AgathodsBmon, 
who  lived  in  the  flftti  century,  is  purely 
giatuitouH,  uiiU-tii)  we  nBttume  tliat  tlurc 
covldnofc  betwopenonj)  of  the  auno 
mne.  At  Heeren  has  jii.stly  i^iohited 


oat,  it  was  very  unlikely  that  a  gitun> 
marian  gliould  poHsi  the  talent  of  an 
artist;  and  the  mups  that  lx>ar  tito 
name  of  Agathodjeman  were  evidently 
the  production  of  flome  one  selected  for 
hia  artistic  skill.  Thoee  app(-ndc-<l  to 
the  MS.  found  at  Mount  Athos  and  re- 
produoed  in  fiEusdmile  by  M.  Langloia 
(4to.  Paris,  1867)  are  of  a  mooh  ruder 
charHcter,  and  are  prabal^J  dni««d  flpon 
a  difieiont  sourae. 
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was  a  coutomporary  of  Ptx)lemy,  who  was  omployetl  by  him  to 
delineate  these  maps,  according  to  the  inatnictions  given  in 
the  first  book,  and  from  the  detailed  materials  contained  in  the 
following  ones.*  The  few  instances  in  which  discrepancies  are 
found  between  the  maps  and  the  text  are  such  as  cannot  readily 
be  ascribed  to  any  mere  copyist  at  a  later  period.  At  all  events 
it  is  probable  that,  as  an  Alexandrian,  he  would  have  access 
to  the  original  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  therefore  have 
copied  his  own  series  directly  from  the  prototypes  prepaied  by, 
or  under  the  direotion     Ptolemy  himHelf. 


•  This  is  the  confllnmon  of  Heercn 
rin  his  DwertaHoH  on  the  Amrem  0/ 
Ft4ilemy's  Cfiogravhu,  p.  474,  appended 
to  his  MitioriefU  Mmankm  AriaHo 


Natiomt  vol.  iii.)  aa  the  most  probable 
supposition ;  though  it  mnitbe  admitted 
that  it  is  notartihliibedcn  aiijtttftng 
likepioal 


2  P  2 
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§  1.  Having  thus  examined  the  scientific  framework  of  the 
great  work  of  Ptolemy  and  shown  how  far  this  was  from  repre- 
sentinp^  n  corresponding  basis  of  true  scientific  knowledge,  we 
must  next  proceed  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  infomiatioa 
that  ho  really  possessed,  and  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  hig  tim^  in  comparison  with  that  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  in 
the  geogiaphioal  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  hero  we 
possess  this  great  advantage,  derived  from  the  scientific  foim 
of  bis  work,  that  his  ideas,  however  imperfect  or  erroneous, 
were  necessarily  expressed  in  a  definite  fonn,  that  enables  ns 
in  most  cases  to  determine  with  little  difficulty  both  the  aetoal 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  the  enois  with 
which  it  was  disfigured. 

He  commences  the  detailed  portion  of  bis  work  with  the 
western  r^ons  of  Eorope,  and  deyotes  two  sections  of  his 
second  book  to  the  description  of  the  British  Islands,  con- 
cerning which  he  certainly  possessed  information  far  more 
extensive  and  complete  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  was  in  the  interval  between  tho 
death  of  Pliny  and  the  compilation  of  his  own  work  that  tho 
Romans  had  not  only  carried  their  arms  under  Agricola  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Britain,  and  sailed  with  a  fleet 
round  its  eastern  and  northern  shores,  but  had  [»ermanently 
established  their  dominion  over  the  whole  island  south  of  tho 
estuaries  of  tlie  Forth  and  Clyde.  Within  this  limit  the 
whole  country  had  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
intersected  by  lines  of  military  roads^  and  was  gradually 
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approaching  to  the  samo  condition  of  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion, which  had  been  already  attained  by  Gaul  and  Spain. 

§  2.  The  neighboQiing  island  of  Hibemia  (or  Ivemia,  as 
Ptolemy  writes  the  iiame^)  bad  indeed  remained  untouched 
by  the  Boman  arms :  bat  eyen  in  the  time  of  Agrieola  its 
ports  and  ooasts  were  beginning  to  be  well  knoim  by  the 
merchants  who  traded  thither  from  Britain  aad  Granl,'  and 
during  the  long  period  of  tranqnillity  that  followed  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  commercial  relations  would  be  csiried 
on  with  increasing  vigour.  Such  interoonrse  would  be  amply 
sufficieut  to  explain  th(;  greatly  increased  knowledge  possessed 
by  l*tolemy  of  an  island  almost  luiknowu  to  tlu.^  tarlier  geo- 
graphers.^ He  not  only  gives  (according  to  his  usual  plan) 
a  regular  ptt-iplus  of  the  coasts,  enuniemting  the  principal 
headlands,  bays,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  but  mentions  the  names 
of  no  less  than  seven  cities  in  the  interior,  besides  two  (Menapia 
and  Eblana)  on  the  east  coast.  Of  these  last  Eblana  is  with- 
out doubt  identical  with  the  modem  Dublin ;  while  Menapia 
is  uncertain,  and  no  plausible  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to 
any  of  the  inland  townSr  But  of  the  names  of  the  rivers — 
usually  one  of  the  most  permanent  portions  of  geographical 
nomenclature— seyeral  can  be  identified  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty»  and  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  authentic  character  of 
Ptolemy's  infonnation«  Thus  the  Oboca,  between  Eblana  and 
Henapia,  is  clearly  the  Avoca,  and  the  BuTinda»  north  of 
Eblana,  the  Boyne ;  the  Birgus  or  Bargus  is  in  all  probability 
the  Barrow,  and  the  Senus  probably  represents  the  Shannon. 
On  the  west  coast  also  tlie  name  of  the  Nagnatte,  whose  capital 
of  Nagnata  is  termed  "an  important  city,"  is  clearly  preserved 
in  that  of  the  modem  province  of  Connaught. 


'  It  iH  hinpular  lhat  tliis  later  Greek 
form  of  Uiu  uame,  as  wull  as  the  I^tin 
Hiberaia,  departed  more  widely  than 
that  of  lenio,  by  wliieh  the  iHhiud  was 
first  known  to  thu  Greeks,  from  thu 
mtive  name  of  Erin,  from  which  tlx  y 
wi  re  all  withoat  doabi  origiiuUly  d&* 
rive«l. 

'  Taoitua,  Afrt».  e.  94.  "Melius 
■ditu  portiiaqve  par  oouuDenuk  at  no- 


gotiatores  cojjniti."  TliJa  appears  to 
me  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  suoli 
knowledge  of  Ihe  idaad  aa  we  find  in 

Ptolemy.  Tlie  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Luthnia  (art.  Iebke,  in  Smith's  DicL  of 
A  ncieni  Geography  ,  thai  he  bad  PhCB* 
nician  or  Carthuf.'iniaii  sources  of  in- 
formation, neenu  alike  improbable  aud 
unnecessary. 
«  riol.iL  2. 
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With  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland  Ptolemy 
was  far  better  informed  than  Strabo:  and  though  he  still 
cairied  it  muoh  too  far  to  the  north,  so  as  to  place  even  its 
southern  extremity  in  a  higher  latitude  than  N<»th  Wales/  he 
was  well  awaie  both  of  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  Britain 
and  of  its  geaeial  directum  from  sooth  to  north,  fiMsing  the 
ooasfts  of  the  kiger  island  through  a  considtamMe  part  of  their 
extent 

§8.  Ptolemy's  description  of  Bdtain  afibids  a  striking 
example  both  of  the  merits  and  defeets  whiish  genenlly 
characterise  his  woik.  WhUe  his  geographiosl  ennmeimlMai 

of  names,  whether  of  places  and  tribes,  or  of  the  natnnl 
features  of  the  country,  i&  highly  valuable,  and  a  hirge  number 
of  them  can  be  identified  without  difficulty,  his  ide^i  of  the 
configuration  of  the  island,  and  the  direction  of  its  coasts,  is 
extremely  erroneous:  and  his  assigned  positions  in  latitude 
and  longitude  utterly  worthless,  if  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  indications  of  his  views  as  to  the  rdaiive  position  of  the 
places  thus  enumerated.  We  are  fortunately  enabled,  in  a 
great  nunber  of  cases,  to  correct  the  positions  and  identify 
the  sites  of  the  towns  in  the  interior,  by  the  aid  ai  the  Roman 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  the  evidenoe  of  mmting  names ;  while 
his  per^piut  of  the  coast  is  so  complete,  and  in  geneial  so 
aocuiate,  as  to  leave  little  difficulty  in  determining  the 
principal  points  which  he  intends  to  designaleu 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  acomacy  of  his  Information 
is  afforded  by  the  dear  distinction  which  he  makes  between 
the  two  headlands  that  may  be  considered  as  fbnning  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Britain— the  Land's  End  and  the 
Lizard.  Both  of  these  are  distinctly  specified — each  of  them 
for  some  unknown  reason  by  two  sepanite  names    and  ho  even 


*  He  places  Iho  N<(Ttov  &Mfor  (the 
■oath-wMtoro  extremity  of  the  iduid) 

in  lat  57^  IT)',  wliih-  tho  north  mi^t  of 


Wales  did  uut,  according  to  his  citleu-  ,  iln  true  position. 

The  -    -  -  _  . 


eastern  headland  (JPofi6ySioir  ^Ujpor)  the 
higher  latitude  of  61°  W;  thw  eenytng 
it  more  than  six  degiees  le  Ifae north  m 


lation.  surpass  ST.   The  North  Cape        *  Thus  be  eaUa  (iL  8,  §  3)  the  Laad'a 

of  Ireland  I Btfpcwr  fticpo*')  lit  [ilac  d  in     End  Antive^tajumand  Dolorium  f  Ai-r<- 


laL  C>1°:  but  awigned  tu  iu  uorth-  I  outaraunf  ^u(pol^rhnlBoK4fi^tw),iuulthQ 
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pUoes  them  in  just  about  their  xelatiye  poeitieii  to  one 
another,  thongh  oonnderably  exaggen^ting  tiie  diitanee  be- 
tireen  them*  It  ia  to  be  obBwred  also  that  he  places  the  Fh)- 
montory  of  Ocrinun,  the  sonthemmoet  of  the  two,  a  degree  and 
three-qnarteiB  of  latitade  (87^  G.  miles)  to  the  north  of  the 
opposite  extremity  of  Craul,  which  gives  a  very  fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  British  Chaunel  in  this  part.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  his  possessing  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  this  portion  of  Britain,  from  its  continued 
intercourse  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Gaul.  But  he  makes 
no  mention'in  connexion  with  it  of  the  islands  of  the  Cassi- 
terides,  which  he  supposed,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
tradition  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  to  be 
situated  ofif  the  coast  of  Spain,*  so  that  he  actually  places 
them  within  a  short  distanoe  of  the  Neiian  Piomontoiy  (Cape 
f'inisteire). 

As  we  proceed  northward,  we  find,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  Ptolemy's  infoimataon  becoming  mnch  less  accuiate^ 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  detemiine  the  sereral  headlands  and 
estoaiies  named  by  him:  a  difficulty  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
yery  indented  and  iiregnlar  chaiacter  of  tiie  Scottish  coasts^ 
as  well  as  by  the  strange  error  in  regard  to  th«r  position, 
which  utterly  distorts  this  portion  of  his  map.  For  while  he 
had  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  general  configuration  of 
the  coasts  of  England,  as  far  north  as  the  vSolway  and  Tyne, 
and  correctly  placed  the  Promontory  of  Novantum  (the  head- 
land of  Galloway)  opposite  to  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Ireland,  he  unfortunately  conceived  the  general  extension  of 
the  island  beyond  this  to  have  its  direction  from  west  to  east, 
instead  of  ^m  south  to  north,  so  that  he  actually  placed  tho 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland  (opposite  to  the  Orkneys), 
farther  to  the  south  than  the  Promontory  of  Galloway,*  wliich . 

Lizjird  the  Damnoninm  or  Ocrinum  I     *  ii.  6|  |  TAi 

(Aa/xvJKtoK  rh  teal  ''OKpiyoy  iKpoy).    In  '     *  That  the  NoTantum  of  Ptolemy 

the  last  ca«e  the  Hltemative  name  is  (ii.  J^.    1)  ia  to  bo  identified  with  the 

evidently  merely  that  of  the  adjoiuiug  i  Hull  of  Galloway  admits  of  110  reason- 

people  uppliud  to  the  headland.  aUc  dodbt,  both  from  its  proxiiuity  to 
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he  oonoaiTod  to  be  the  most  northern  point  of  the  whole  island. 

The  orig^  of  this  strange  mistake  is  very  difficult  to  imagine : 
it  is  all  the  more  unaccountable,  because  the  general  con- 
figuration of  Scotland,  if  we  suppose  it  twisted  round  on  his 
map  to  about  its  true  direction,  would  not  dilTor  very  widely 
from  the  truth,  presenting  at  least  a  general  resemblance  in 
many  important  features.*  It  would  J4)i)ear  therefore  that 
even  for  this  part  of  the  island  he  had  tolerably  good  informa- 
tion, but  that  he  altogether  perverted  the  results  derived  from 
it  by  the  erroueous  maimer  in  which  he  laid  them  down  upon 
his  map. 

§  4.  This  complete  misconception  of  the  real  form  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain  involved  him  of  necessity  in  the  most 
hopeless  confusion  in  regard  to  the  island  s  that  surrounded  its 
shores.  He  was  indeed  well  awaie^  as  Pliny  had  been  before 
him,  of  the  existence  of  a  numerous  group  of  islaii,ds»  to  which 
he  gaye  the  name  of  EbadsB — answering  to  the  HsBbndes  of 
Pliny,  and  to  the  modem  Hebrides:*  but  he  was  enoneonsly 
led  to  eonneot  them  with  Ireland  instead  of  Scotland,  and 
placed  them  in  a  olnster  only  about  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
the  ibnner  island.  The  Orcades  (Orkneys)  also  were  well 
known  to  the  Bomans  ever  since  the  time  of  Agricola;  and 
theur  aooonnts  no  doubt  cononrred  in  placing  them  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  mainland.  But 
rtulcmy,  having  carried  this  extremity  to  the  east  instead  of 
to  the  north,  could  not  place  the  islands  in  the  same  direction, 
and  hence,  though  he  gave  the  name  of  Orcas  to  the  remotest 


Irelanrl  and  ftwm  tlio  distinct  mention 
of  ifB  coimt^tion  with  a  peninsula  (No- 

•  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case 
that  General  Koy  has  actually  siig- 
gcatad  that  Ptolemy  ix-ally  }K>s8e8>ed  a 
onrreot  DOftp  of  the  ittJand,  but  that  the 
port  of  it  containing  North  Uritain  had 
Men  accidentally  torn  ofi^  and  replaood 
in  ft  wrong  position,  so  as  to  extend 
Ihe  iaLaad  towaxda  the  east,  instead  of 
the  north  (Bo/t  Mau»$  AnUfMiei, 


p.  116).         Note  D,  p.  640. 

*  It  i«  singulur  thut  this  appellation, 
so  fiimiliar  in  modem  geographj* 
should  be  derived  orif^injilly  from  • 
false  reailiu^  of  Pliiiy,  as  that  of  th6 
lirampians  is  from  one  in  Taoitu. 
But  the  authority  of  rtoicmy,  in  whom 
the  form  is  "EiSovSai,  is  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  reading  Uaebudes  or 
Hebudes  in  Pliny  (iv.  16,  §  103),  in 

S reference  to  that  Hebridei,  which 
I  found  in  the  eidier  cdittoni. 
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point  of  the  mainland,  he  was  compelled  to  separate  the  islands 
of  the  same  name  from  that  headland,  and  carry  them  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  west,  into  a  position  with  regard  to  the 
mainland  wholly  different  from  that  which  they  really  occupy.^ 
Having  thus  determined  the  position  of  the  Orcades  (the 
centre  of  which  group  he  places  in  lat  61°  40')  he  proceeds  to 
notice  Thule,  which  he  describes  as  a  single  island  of  large 
sisse,  extending  not  less  than  55  G.  nules  ficom  south  to  north. 
Notwithstanding  this  desoriptbn  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
he  meant  to  designate  by  that  name  the  group  of  theShetlands» 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  discovered  by  the 
Bomans  nnder  Agricola.' 

§  5.  Of  countries  so  well  known  as  Gaul  and  Spain,  which 
had  now  been  so  long  subject  to  the  Roman  dominion, 
rtolciny  could  hardly  be  expected  to  add  much  to  the 
information  already  })ossoss(m1  by  his  predecessors.  The  sta- 
tistical surveys  uiKlonhtedly  instituted  l>y  the  Romans  in 
ail  those  countries  that  were  subject  to  the  complete  pro- 
vincial organization  could  not  fail  to  furnish  valuable  and 
trustworthy  materials  to  the  geographer,  in  so  far  as  the 
names  of  tribes,  cities,  and  towns  were  concerned,  and  even  in 
a  rough  way  their  relative  positions.  But  when  Ptolemy  came 
to  apply  these  materials  as  geogmphical  data  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  map,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  imperfect  and  how  erro- 
neous were  in  many  cases  the  notions  that  he  had  formed  of 
the  geographical  relations  and  positions  of  places  whose  names 


Amwling  to  Ptolemy  they  weio  five 
in  number,  two  bearing  the  name  of 
Kbuda,  and  the  others  tho«o  of  Kicino, 
Maloiui,  and  Kpidium ;  but  from  his 
crroucoiut  idea  of  tboir  position,  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  any  or  the  numerous  islands 
that  gird  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  of 
the  number  and  extent  of  whioh 
Ptolemy  had  evidently  uo  ideft. 

»  PtoL  ii.  8,  §  81. 

•  In  (act  the  Mainland  of  the  Slict- 
landa  it  lo  much  the  most  importaut  i 


island  of  the  group,  that  it  lends  itself 
to  the  supposition  of  its  representing 
Thule,  in  a  munuer  that  would  not  at 
all  apply  either  to  the  Orkneys  or 
Fames.  Ptolemy  places  its  southern 
extremity  in  40'  N.  latitude,  or 
just  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  Or- 
cudes,  whioh  is  a  very  fair  approxi- 
mation tn  the  truth.  Hero,  as  in  so 
many  other  oases,  wo  reoogoixe  the 
•eeuracy  of  his  inftnuUioa  in  details, 
however  perverted  may  be  his  genenl 
I  results. 
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were  familiar  to  all.  lu  regard  to  Spain,  indeed,  his  chiof 
error  wtw  iu  the  delineation  of  its  western  coast,  and  the  undue 
extension  which  he  gave  (in  common  with  most  earlier  writers) 
to  its  south-western  extremity,  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
he  represents  as  projecting  three  degrees  farther  west  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  while  ho  ignored  almost  entirely  the  bold 
projection  of  the  Lusitanian  coast,  ending  in  the  celebrated 
headland  known  as  the  Kock  of  Lisbon.  The  Promontoiy  of 
Nerinm  in  Galicia  (Cape  Finisterre)  he  placed  in  like  manner 
2}  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Sacred  Promontory,  while  it  is 
leally  ntnaled  about  a  quarter  of  a  degree  to  the  west  of  it: 
and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  north  coast  he  represented 
the  Fyienees  as  ending  in  a  bold  projecting  headland  (called 
(Easso),  constituting  two  deep  gulfs,  one  on  each  side  of  it : 
for  all  which  there  is  no  ooontezpart  in  leality.' 

With  the  western  coasts  of  Gaul  his  acquaintance  was  equally 
imperfect.  While  he  represents  the  line  of  coast  ftom.  the 
mouth  of  the  Atur  (Adour)  to  that  of  the  Loire  as  indented  by 
deep  bays,  with  corresponding  projections  of  the  coast*line  tar 
exceeding  anything  to  be  found  in  reality,  he  had  a  very  im- 
perfect notion  of  the  great  proj(H!ting  headlund  or  peninsula  of 
Bretagno  towards  the  west,*  while  he  takes  no  notice  at  all 
of  the  similar  projection  of  the  coast  of  the  Cotentin  in  Nor- 
mandy to  the  north,  which  constitutes  the  most  marketl  feature 
in  the  British  Channel.  •  His  conceptions  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  interior  were  still  more  erroneous.  His  mode 
of  fixing  iiis  }>ositions  solely  with  reference  to  their  assumed 
latitude  and  longitude  was  indeed  ill-adapted  for  designating 
the  courses  of  rivers  or  the  directions  of  mountain  chains ;  but 


»  ii.  n,  §§  10. 12:  7,§  1. 

*  Ue  wan,  indeed,  well  aware  thai 
tiia  eouutry  of  the  Oshmii,  who  inha> 
bite^l  the  w.  ^-U  rn  p)rtion  of  Bretagno, 
extended  considerably  to  the  weet,  and 
ttttit  flie  headlaiid  foiniBR  ito  tOEtmaity 
in  tliiit  dinvtion,  to  wliich  he  gives  the 
name  of  (iobnuui,  wm  the  westemmoet 
point  of  Gtal;  but  heifftv  ftom  giving 


it  its  fiill  cxtonsinn,  and  as  ho  only 
mentions  one  iieadland,  it  is  imimsBhte 
to  decide  towhieh  of  the  two  Hunt  fbrm 
the  extremity  of  the  departroent  of 
Finisterre,  the  name  should  be  assigned 
in  preferenee.  Nor  doee  he  notiiM  Am 
island  of  Ushant,  any  mom  tiMA  ttMM 
of  Quorusey  and  Jersey. 
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after  making  Ml  allowance  for  this  difficulty,  we  shall  still 
find  his  notices  of  these  important  geogmphical  featuee  dis- 
figured by  some  astounding  errors. 

§  6.  Of  the  Bhone^  indeed,  he  gives  a  toleiably  correct 
aoooimt)  ^adng  its  sources  in  the  Alps»  from  whence  it  flowed 
through  the  lake  Lemannns  to  Lngdnnnm  (Lyons)  and  thence 
tnniing  abruptly  to  the  south  omtinued  to  hold  that  diiection 
till  it  entered  the  Meditemaean.  But  while  he  also  oozrectly 
adds  that  the  Aiar  (Sa6ne)  and  Dubis  (Donbs)  unite  their 
combined  waters  with  those  of  the  Rhone  near  Lyons/ he 
by  a  strange  mistake  describes  those  streams  as  haviug  also 
their  sources  in  tlie  Alps,  not  far  from  those  of  the  Khono. 
The  Rhine,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regarded  aa  having  a  nearly 
direct  course  from  south  to  north,  through  its  whole  extent : 
and  while  he  places  its  sources  in  Mount  Adulas,  he  entirely 
ignores  both  its  passage  through  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
the  enormous  bend  by  which  it  encircles  more  than  half  of 
Switzerland.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  with 
which  the  Romans  had  been  fjEuuiliar  from  the  days  of  Cncsar, 
he  does  not  mention  one;  and  though  he  notices  the  Mosa 
(Mouse)  as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  a  distinot  mouth  of  its  own, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Moselle  or  any  other  of  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Bhina  It  is  hardly  wordi  while  to  notice 
other  errors  of  detail;  but  when  we  find  him  placing  Paris 
(Lutetia,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name»  Lucoticia),  on  the  same 
parallel  with  the  month  of  the  Loire,  3^  of  latitude  south 
of  that  of  the  Seine,  and  less  than  the  same  distance  north 
of  Lyons ;  the  sources  of  the  Loire  3j^^  of  longitude  west  of 
Lyons,  and  within  80  G.  miles  of  those  of  the  Garonne  ;  it  is 
evident  at  once  how  much  was  still  wanting  to  anything  like  a 
true  geographical  conception  of  a  country  in  other  respects  so 
well  known  as  Gaul. 

§  7.  If  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  it 
was  necessarily  still  more  so  with  regard  to  Germany.  Not 
only  had  this  great  country  neyer  been  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  Home,  but  the  Roman  aims  had  never  penetrated 
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in  later  times  even  as  far  into  the  interior  as  they  had  been 
already  carried  doling  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
No  additional  sonioeB  of  information  had  been  opened  out  in 
this  quarter  since  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  and  while 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  interior 
in  general  shows  no  advance  upon  that  of  his  piedecesBors,  his 
attempt  to  lepresent  sach  infoimation  as  he  possessed  in  a 
strictly  geogiaphical  fonn  only  senres  to  show  moie  deady  its 
eztiemely  vague  and  indefinite  chaxacter.  In  this  case  indeed 
the  difficnlties  of  his  task  were  inoieased,  not  only  by  the 
absence  of  roads  and  itineiaries,  bat  the  want  of  fixed  places 
of  abode  and  permanent  towns,  and  the  fluctuations  to  which 
the  limits  of  the  diflereiit  tribes  were  contiuuallv  subject. 
Many  of  the  most  important  names  of  nations  that  appear  in 
Tacitus  are  not  fotmd  in  rtolemy :  *  and  in  other  cases  it  is 
uncertjiin  wliether  the  new  names  that  ap]H\ir  for  the  first  time 
in  the  latter  autlior  represinit  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
popuhition,  or  are  merely  new  aj)j>enation3  for  the  same  tribes. 
Germany,  or  Great  Germany,  as  he  culls  it,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Roman  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bhine,  on  the  east  by  the  YistulSy 
and  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean^  the  coast  of  which  he 
describes  in  some  detail,  giving  the  names  of  the  three  well- 
known  riveiBi  the  Amisins  (Ems),  the  Yismgis  (Weser),  and 
the  Albis  (Elbe),  to  the  west  of  the  Cimbrian  Gheraonesns, 
while  beyond  that  peninsola  to  the  east  he  places  in  snocession 
three  otiier  rivers  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Ghalnsiu^ 
Suebeso,  and  Yiadns  or  Yiadras:  of  which  the  last  may 
perhaps  be  the  Oder,  bat  the  other  two  cannot  be  identified  * 
In  respect  to  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese  itself  he  wiis  mucii 


*  Among  thete  Me  fbe  Ingwvonea. 

Ilormionija,  4c.  On  tlic  other  hftiid 
the  name  of  the  tSfLXoues,  ^^  Uioh  WM 
dflstined  to  play  so  important  a  part  in 

later  titiios,  npprtire  lor  the  first  tiiiii> 
in  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  11),  who  repro8c'ut8 
thom  OS  occujiying  iba  ■OQthem  part 


Hditein.  Tlwjr  were  apparently  bat 

an  in>i^'iiifi'MTit  tribe,  aih\  li.iil  jtroliahly 
been  oouipiued  by  earlier  writezs  uodeir 
the  general  name  of  (Xmbri. 

•  ii.  1 1,  §  4.  None  of  tlu*  tlirct;  n;im»^ 
in  found  ill  I'liny,  or  in  any  odier  author, 
except  Maroian  of  Hetaciea,  who  olm- 
ooflly  oopiM  Ptoloii^. 
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better  infoimed  than  preceding  writen,  and  fully  appfeeiates 
the  importance  of  this  gieat  geographical  feature  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  giving  partienlan  of  its  dimensions  and 
extent  which  do  not  differ  yery  widely  from  the  tmth.'  It  is 
strange,  that  while  in  this  instance  he  appears  to  have  had 
access  to  better  information,  his  knowledge  of  the  supposed 
islands  in  the  Baltic  was  still  more  imperfect  than  that  of 
Pliny,  or  else  he  discarded  as  mere  exaggerations  the  rnmours 
of  their  vast  extent ;  and  while  he  mentions  the  name  of 
Scandia,  he  reduces  it  to  a  mere  island  of  ordinary  dimensions  * 
which  he  describes  as  situated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  country  he  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  little  knowledge.  He  was  indeed  acquainted  (or  supposed 
himself  to  be  so)  with  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers — the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula,  and  had  heaid  the  names  of 
several  ranges  of  mountains  in  which  they  were  said  to  take 
their  rise.  Thus  he  enumerates  the  mountain-range  of  Abnoba, 
which  he  supposed  to  run  parallel  with  the  Bhine  from  about 
latitude  4SP  to  52*:  the  Meliboous,  in  which  were  the  sources 
of  the  Weser,  extending  from  west  to  east  through  more 
than  4^  of  longitude :  the  Sudeti  in  which  the  Elbe  took  its 
rise,  nearly  parallel  with  the  preceding,  but  about  2^^  fiirther 
south:  and  the  Asciburgius,  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Vistula,  which  extended  in  a  S:E.  direction  from  lat  54<^ 
to  52^  30'.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  and  forming 
the  limit  of  that  country  from  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  to 
the  Danube,  was  a  range  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Sarmatian  Mountains. 


'  He  gives  to  the  peninsnla  (from 

tho  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  its  northern 
point)  a  length  of  aboot  G  degrees  (300 
O.  miles),  which  someiwhat  oxoeeds  the 
truth :  but  as  he  supposed  its  gjoneral 
direction  to  bo  juist  hLkjuI  N,E.,  instead 
of  nearly  due  N.,  ho  does  not  carry  it 
more  than  thrco  de^rrecs  of  latitude  to 
the  north  of  the  Ellx-,  thuji  placing:  "t 
in  latitude  SSP  30',  nearly  opposite  to  hU 
uaomed  poatkm  fsa  the  nofth  point  of 


Britain. 

*  lie  a8:<ij^na  to  it  a  knf^th  of  only 
three  degrees  of  longitude  (about  i>0 
O.  milct)),  and  a  breadth  of  about  half. 
Yet  by  a  Blrjinpro  inroiipistcncy  he  de- 
tcriboH  it  iulmbilcd  by  nut  leaa  than. 
BixdiffefenttribesCa  11,§85).  None 
of  thfBt?  names  are  otherwise  known  ; 
while  ho  \m:<  no  mention  of  that  of  the 
Huiuru  8.  which,  as  we  have  weo,  VM 
already  knovD  to  Tacitus. 
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This  last  oleiirly  represents  the  western  portion  of  the  Car- 
pathians:  but  the  identification  of  tlie  rest  of  these  mountiiin- 
chains  is  almost  entirely  arbitrary.  The  mountain  systems  of 
Germany  are  indeed  so  complicated  and  so  little  markeil  by 
natural  diyisions  into  distinct  ranges  and  groups  that  it  would 
require  a  skilled  geographer  to  arrange  tlftem  into  any  intel- 
ligible order:  and  Ptolemy's  information  was  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose,  eren  if  he  had  possessed  that  general 
insight  into  physical  geography,  of  which  he  was  in  reality  in 
great  measnie  destitate.  It  is  remarkable  th«t  the  Hensynian 
forest,  which  fignres  in  the  writings  of  earlier  anthora  ospo- 
oially  of  Latin  writers*— as  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
geography  of  Germany,  shrinks  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy  to  a 
mere  local  i^ypellation  of  oompaiatiTely  small  extent^ 

§  8.  East  of  the  Yistola  lay  the  vast  region  of  plains, 
stretching  across  ftom  the  Baltio  to  the  Enzine  and  the  month 
of  the  Tanais,  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  general  name  of 
European  Sarmatia.  This  country  ha<l  originally  been  kno^?n 
to  the  Greeks  only  by  the  traders  who  [venetrated  into  the 
interior,  or  impended  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  that  flowed 
from  thence — the  Tyras,  the  Hypanis,  and  the  Bon,'sthene.><. 
lJut  new  sources  of  information  had  recently  bc*en  opened  out 
by  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  on  the  side  of  Pannonia 
and  Dacia :  and  after  the  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Iloman 
province  by  Trajan,  the  adjoining  districts  of  Sarmatia  must 
have  oome  to  be  known  by  fi»quent  intercourse^  whether  for 
purposes  of  commerce  or  war.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Ptolemy  had  doubtlessly  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  (Mons  Carpatis) ;  the  name  of  which  is 
fbond  for  the  first  time  in  his  work.  He  appears  to  hare  had 
a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  their  position  between  Daoia  and 
Sarmatia,  and  containing  the  sonroes  of  the  Tibiscns  and 
Tyrss.'  Some  Tague  reports  even  of  the  oonntries  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  Northern  Ocean  as  it  was  supposed 


•  See  the  pMSigw  already  dted  from  |  *  ii.  11.  $  7.  4  'OyNc^Ms 
OMV.lMtas,  end  Filler.  I    *  ill  5»  §6;  8,  $  1. 
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to  be,  had  in  this  manner  reached  the  ears  of  Greok  or  Roman 
writers,  and  Ptolemy  gives  us  the  names  of  four  rWers  as 
flowing  into  this  ocean,  east  of  the  Vistula.^  He  conoeiyed  the 
coast  as  continuing  to  hold  a  dizection  at  first  from  west  to 
east,  but  gradually  trending  away  to  the  north  till  it  reached 
the  pazailel  of  Thnle^  in  63°  of  latitiide.  This  was  the  limit 
of  Ids  supposed  knowledge  towaids  the  north :  beyond  it,  he 
believed  the  land  still  to  extend  indefinitely,  bat  nothing  was 
known  conoeming  it*  To  the  great  bay  thus  fonned  by  the 
Northern  Ocean  east  of  the  Yistnla  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Venedie  Golf,  item  the  people  called  Tenedi,  who  inhabited  its 
shores,  and  whom  he  describes  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
Sannatia.  The  others  which  he  ranks  in  the  same  class  (ex- 
cliisivo  of  numerous  petty  tribes)  are  the  Peucini  and  Bastarnfc 
on  the  borders  of  Dacia,  the  lazyges  and  Roxolaiii  on  the 
shores  of  the  Palus  Majotis,  and  in  the  interior  (i.e.  to  the 
north  of  these)  the  Hamaxobii,  and  the  Ahiuni  who  were  a 
Scythian  race.  These  hist  are  evidently  the  siime  with  the 
Ahmi,  who  were  already  well  known  among  the  warlike  nations 
with  which  the  Komans  were  engaged  in  hostilities:*  another 
branch  of  them  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  himself  among  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  Asia. 

§  9.  But  while  Ptolemy's  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  nations  that 
inhabited  the  tract  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  European 
Sannatia  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  precise  and  aocniate, 
it  is  stiange  to  find  him  fidling  into  conteion  with  regard  to 
the  great  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Enxine — so  well  known  to, 
and  80  aoomately  described  by  Herodotus,  and  actoally  placing 
the  month  of  the  Hypanis  to  the  eadward  of  that  of  the  Bory- 
sthenes.  But  a  much  stranger  error  is  that  which  he  commits 
with  regard  to  the  Palus  Masotis,  to  which  he  not  only  assigns 


'  iii.  5,  §  2.  None  of  theeo  names 
con  be  idontitled  with  «ff«li  theanullflrt 
show  of  plausibili^. 

«  iii.  5,  §  1. 

^  rtiu  Aluni  hod  invaded  the  Roman 
Empiie  auUor  Hadrian;  and  one  of  the 


minor  works  of  Arrian  is  •  military 
trcatiao  containing  tho  plui  of  a  cam- 
paign to  be  carried  on  apiinst  tliom 
("ExTo^is  near'  'A\ayuy).  Thuae,  liow- 
ever,  wsro  the  Asiatic  AlanL 
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a  direction  from  south  to  north,  but  gives  it  such  an  enonnoualy 
exaggerated  extent,  as  to  carry  up  its  northern  extremity, 
togetlier  with  the  month  of  the  Tanau»  nearly  to  55^  of  lati- 
tude, or  within  little  more  than  a  degree  of  the  parallel  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,*  just  abont  the  latitude  in  reality  of  the  mmnu  of 
that  river.  The  effect  of  mch  an  enoneous  conception  was  of 
ooune  to  distort  his  whole  map  of  this  portion  of  Eoiope :  the 
Pains  MsBotis — ^thns  extended  through  more  than  six  degrees 
of  latitude— became  in  grcut  jmrt  the  boundary  between  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  while  the  TanaSs,  which  had  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  the  limit  between  the  two,  was  carried 
up  to  far  northern  regions,  into  which  no  Greek  had  ever 
really  ponctratt  d.  At  the  same  time  he  adhered  to  the  old 
tradition  which  plucud  the  sources  of  the  Tjinais  in  the  Rhi- 
p.Taii  moiinlaiiis,  to  which  he  assi<:^ned  a  positi(>n  about  midwar 
between  the  Talus  Mu'otis  and  the  Baltic,  while  he  transferreil 
the  name  of  Hyperborean  ■Mountains  to  a  wludly  different 
chain  in  the  far  north,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  known  land. 
Here  he  placed  the  sources  of  the  Bha  or  Volga,  a  river  of 
which  he  was  the  first  ancient  geographer  that  had  any  definite 
knowledge.'  It  is  curious  to  see  liow,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
he  was  struggling  to  combine  the  old  traditional  notions  of  the 
Oreeks  with  his  more  recent  and  accurate  information,  while 
he  was  throwing  the  whole  subject  into  conforion  by  his  erro- 
neous ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  lands  in  question. 

§  10.  The  entirely  false  idea  which  Ptolemy  had  thus 
formed  of  the  Pains  MsBotis  and  the  surrounding  countries,  is 
the  more  extraordinary  as  we  find  him  possessing  more  aern- 
rate  notions  concerning  the  neighbouring  Caspian  than  any 


•  Wo  Imvo  air*  ndy  soon  that  Ptflcmy 
placed  Byzantium  ooiuuderuhly  too  (ax 
to  tbe  north  (in  lai  iSP  5*),  and  tliia 


places  the  mouth  of  the  Bon  sthoms  in 
48**  3ti  — aiul  iho  northern  oiiUet  of  the 
Cimniorian  B««puni«  in  thft  tame  latl- 


error  had  tho  ncoossary  tfr<-<-t  i  f  mrrv-  tuth\  Thus  fur,  thoroforo,  liis  map  is 
ing  up  the  whole  of  tho  Luxine  buyoud  i  approxiruately  correct ;  and  hk  error  ia 
Ita  trae  ktitode.  Bat  in  other  respects  {  alinnst  entirely  dne  to  tihe  inordiBatB 


rtoKmy  was  •well  acqnainti  il  with  that 
SCO.  He  assies  to  it  a  width  of  5^ 
degrees  of  latitude — a  very  close  a^v 
prozimatioD  to  the  truth— to  that  be 


size  which  he  attiibntet  to  the  lUn 
Mieotis  itsclt 
»  T.0,$§1S,18L 
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pvcco^g  geographer,  and  letomiiig  to  the  correct  view  enter- 
tained by  Herodotus,  but  which  had  been  rejected  by  all  Greek 

geographers  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  that  it  was  an  inland 
sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  land,  and  having  no  cornnuiiii- 
eation  with  the  external  oecan."  He  was  aware  also  (as  has 
been  just  mentioned)  of  its  receiving  the  waters  of  a  great 
river  from  the  north,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rim  (the 
Volga),  and  concerning  which  he  seems  to  have  had  toh Table 
mformation,  as  he  describes  it  as  forming  a  great  bend  in  about 
the  middle  of  its  course,  which  brought  it  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  a  corresponding  bend  of  the  Tana'is.*  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  be  had  any  real  knowledge  of  its  sources,  and  the 
Hyperboiean  Mountains  were  doubtless  a  meie  fiction,  in 
aooordanoe  with  tbe  theoretical  notion  that  all  great  riven 
took  their  rise  either  in  a  mountain-chain  or  a  lake. 

§  11.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  character 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy  of  the 
countries  immediately  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
he  natnrally  possessed  abundant  materials,  in  the  form  of 
maritime  itineraries  or  Peripli  of  the  coasts,  with  land  itinera- 
ries to  connect  these  with  the  towns  and  principal  points  of 
the  interior.  But  unfortunately,  as  we  have  aln^ady  seen, 
there  was  an  almost  total  want  of  astronomical  observations  to 
correct  these :  and  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  such 
observations  had  been  really  made,  they  were  in  several 
instances  so  erroneous  as  to  distort,  instead  of  correcting,  the 


•  'H  «J  'TpKcwta  7}  Kol  Katnrta  6iXMaa 
irivToBtp  {nth  r^s  y^s  wtpuciicKttortUf 

vii.  ."J,  §  4.  Ho  WHH,  however,  in  error 
in  regani  to  its  form,  supposing  its 
greatest  length  to  be  from  ytm  to  east, 

^'hile  ho  unfit  mitrd  its  ninfrnitudc, 
(^ost  as  much  as  ho  ovenatcd  that  of 
the  Palii8  Msotis. 

•  V.  0.  §  i:?.  The  Don  and  the  Volj^ti 
111  fact  upprouch  within  about  oO  luik's 
of  one  another,  in  lat,  49°,  alx»ut  2;»0 
tniles  from  their  inoutlii ;  hut  from  tliat 
point  they  diverge,  the  one  to  the  8.W. 

VOL.  II. 


to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  other  to 
the  S.£.  to  fail  into  the  Caspian. 

I  TUij  teke  this  ofmorttinity  of  ex- 
pressing niy  Ml  tin-  ffibUlicf  of  tlu} 
theory  put  forward  by  Major  Wood 
(The  SMren  of  Lake  Aralt  Sro.  Lond. 
1876\  and  r»'i>cat<-d  hy  Dr.  Carpontcr 
iti  thu  article  on  the  (Jaspiak  (Ska  in 
the  Eneydopiedia  Brilanniea^  9th  edit 
vol.  iv.  p.  170,  that  the  Vf>I<;!i  in  early 
times  fell  into  the  Don,  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  tlie  Palus 
Mn}oti.H,  iudtoad  of  the  Caspian :  and 
afterwards  changed   its  ronrso  and 

2  Q 
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notions  otherwise  entertained.*  Tho  eonst'quein^c  is  thiit.  even 
for  eountries  so  well  known  as  Greece  and  Italv,  Ptolemv's 
geog^mphicrtl  jwsitions  ditVcr  widely  from  the  truth,  and  the 
maps  I'uunded  upon  them  wt  rc  enlcuhited  ^^rossly  to  mislead 
all  those  ^'eon^mphers  who  for  many  centuries  afterwards  con- 
tinued blindly  to  follow  their  guidance. 

A  glance  at  the  ma[)  will  show  better  than  any  description 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distortions  arising  from  these 
emm.  Bnt  it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  point  out  a  few 
the  most  important  With  regard  to  Italy,  for  instance,  the 
position  of  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  was  oorrectly  detennined 
in  latitade ;  and  that  of  Massilia,  which  was  also  known,  would 
giye  an  approzimati<m  to  that  of  the  nearest  adjoining  points 
of  Italy.*  Bat  the  longitudes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  greatly 
in  excess,  and  the  only  means  of  oombining  the  two  was 
giving  to  Italy  an  nndue  extension  towards  the  east,  or  pulling 
out  the  figure  of  the  peninsula  on  the  map,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
poncnd  dim  tion  but  little  to  the  southward  of  east,  through 
more  than  13  degrees  of  longitude,  and  then  brinsrinir  it  down 
by  a  su»l«len  bend  to  th<'  south,  so  Jis  to  eorresjH>nd  with  the 
pi »sit ion  assigned  on  iiulcpendent  grounds  to  the  Sicilian 
8trait.^  Thus  the  pronnuitory  of  Leucoj)etra — the  southern- 
most point  of  tlu'  peninsula — was  brought  on  the  same 
meridian  with  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  in  the  Adriatic, 

flowed  iDto  ihc  Caspian.  Such  an  hy-  I  instead  of  more  than  a  degree  lo  the 
p)tlie.si«  appears  to  me  extremely  im-  i  north  of  it 


'  Tho  inflaence  of  this  error  amj  be 
traced  eren  in  modem  maps  down  to 
the  liwt  century.     The  Analy*r  Gti>- 

(imbUthed  in  1744)  ww  flnt 


probable  on  phjaioal  grounds,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  Testige  of  ancient 
autliority  in  its  favour. 

'  The  erroneooB  positioDS  MMgned 
even  to  such  important  and  welKknown 
cities  aa  Carthage  and  nyzantimu  have 
been  ahready  pointed  out;  and  the 
effiKt  of  tiie  fbraer  of  fheee  «ROi|i  iqwn 
the  supported  position  of  Sardinia  and 
Ooraioa.  ^See  above,  p.  561.) 

*  At  tbe  none  time  be  WM  wboU? 
imiiwiir.-  ][  >\\  fjir  the  northern  const  of     wt-r.-  more  than  1}  dcfrrtv  U^o  fsir  vrest, 
the  Mediterranean  was  indented  by  i  though  liome,  which  is  ven*  nearly  in 
the  deep  Gnlf  of  Genoa,  m>  tiiat  be    tbe  nme  loiu;itiide  wilb  Yenioe^ 

aetmiUy  places  (icnoa  it^self  more  than      cafflMlly  flzeO. 
half  a  degree  to  the  »outh  of  Masialia,  I 


in  which  the  ij^n^irrapbj  of  Ibdy  wm 
established  on  a  soond  ■eientifle  tmtim. 
In  tbe  naps  published  by  IL  8anm  in 
tbe  17tb  century  Nici'  vtha  pIaoe<I  more 
ihan  two  degrees  and  a  half  west  of  ite 
true  position,  wbUe  Yenieeand  Bav 
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while  Naples  was  placed  nearly  3^  deforces  to  the  east  of 
Kome,  and  only  2.\  degrees  west  of  the  lapygian  Promontory, 
from  which  it  really  diners  by  more  than  4  degrees  of 
longitude. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  Adiiatio,  which  was  known  to 
be  parallel  and  in.  a  certain  sense  co-extensive  with  the  penin- 
sula  of  Italy,  was  necessarily  shifted  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  position  enoneonsly  ascribed  to  the  latter;*  and  as  there 
were  no  fixed  points,  independently  deteimined,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  to  correct  this,  the  effect  was  to  derange 
the  whole  geography  of  the  adjoining  countries.  Bat  in  these 
wild  and  compaiatiyely  little  known  regions,  the  fact  woold 
not  be  readily  detected:  and  the  lesnlt  was  merely  to  give  an 
undue  extent  to  the  broad  tract  which  intervenes  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Euxine. 

§  12.  Ptolemy's  map  of  Greece,  though  still  strangely  de- 
fective according  to  modern  ideas,  undoubtedly  presents  a 
very  considerable  advance  upon  those  of  his  predecessors.  IIo 
had  indeed  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  tlio  orientation  of  northern 
Greece,  which  he  still  conceived  to  lie  in  the  same  general 
direction — nearly  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. — from  the  Acroce- 
rannian  Promontory  in  Epims  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica.* 
But  this  error  was  due  in  great  measure  to  that  undue  extension 
of  his  longitudes,  which  had  produced  a  similar  effect  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  for,  while  he  assigns  with  tolerable  correctness 
the  interval  of  latitude  between  the  two  headlands  at  the 
extreme  points  of  his  supposed  line,  he  places  them  at  not  less 
than  9i  degrees  of  longitode  apart,  the  real  distance  being 


*  Tbm  Hm  hmA  ot  the  Adriatic  is  ;  Gneeo,  Ftolemy  wm  infloenoed  i«  a 

Oarrio<l  so  fnr  to  the  westward,  that  the  prfnt  fleprrfc  by  the  stjitenifi.t  nf  the 

mouth  of  the  Po,  which  ia  in  reality  eminent  a«tronoucr,Eudoxujs  of  Caidui}, 

almMt  ezaotiy  on  the  nina  nmidiMi  |  which  had  Wn  adopted  by  8tfalx>(aee 

with  Kome,  is  placed  nearly  two  defrrecs  Chapter  XXI. p.  2>19),  and  was  doubtless 

to  the  west  of  it :  and  a  similar  diiiplaco*  i  received  a^i  a  fixed  principle  by  Greek 

inentalfeoti^wlMile  coast  of  Yenetia,  |  (reopraphers,  that  the  soutti  coast  of 

Altitltin).  at  itn  north-w<'Ht«  rn  nnele,  Ndrtlicru  Gn  oce  did  not  di  |t;irt  vr  ry 

betaff  i^'U^oved  still  furtln-r  U>  the  west.  widely  from  a  htrtiiglit  lino  druwii  I'rom 

*Tbere  is  no  <loubt  that  in  thus  the  AcriK-entuuiun  promontory  to  Gape 

anaagbig  the  looalities  of  nortbero  I  Sunium  (Stabow  iz.  I,  §  1.  p.  390). 
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less  tlian  5  degrees!  On  tbe  other  hand  he  correctly  placed 
Cape  Siiniura  considerahly  to  the  north  of  Cape  Malea,*  and 
had  altogether  a  mnch  more  accurate  general  i<lca  of  the  form 
and  iK)sition  of  the  IV'loponnese,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  strangely  misconceived  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 

§  13.  Returning  again  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  known 
world,  we  find  that  Ptolemy  undoubtedly  possessed  informa- 
tion coneeming  the  north  of  Asia  oonsideiably  more  extensire 
than  had  been  accesaible  to  earlier  geographers :  but  for  the 
most  part  in  so  yague  a  form^  as  to  be  of  little  real  Talae. 
The  vast  tract  which  had  been  comprised  by  previous  wiilen 
under  the  name  of  Scythia,  he  considered  as  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  monntain  range,  striking  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  great  backbone  of  Asia,  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Scythia  on  the  north  from  Ariana  and  India  on  the  sonth :  the 
existence  of  which  as  a  oontinnons  monntain-chain  traver- 
sing the  whole  continent  from  one  end  to  the  other  he  assumed, 
like  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  as  a  ftmdamental  fact  in  the 
geography  of  Asia.  It  was  to  this  transverse  ridge,  running 
from  south  to  north,  that  he  ai)plied  the  name  of  Imaus,' 
wliich  had  Imh-ti  known  to  former  geographers  only  as  one  of 
the  manifold  appellations  of  the  central  chain  itseh?    It  had 


*  8ti»fao,  M  W0  1mv»  Men  (Chapter 


described  the  Inuun  at  "anwiridtoil 


XXI.  p.  200),  cont*  ^!*^!  him<w>lf  vdih     range."    (See   Pr<yet,Utt^  QtOqt^ 


stating  that  SSuniam  wtui  ruA  much 
fiirCber  to  ^b»  north  than  Cape  Malea 

MoAcMf.  iL  1.  ^  40).  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  8<r  45'.  Ctipo  Ua\m  in  S5^  and  Gape 

T«naru8,  which  he  corrootly  reckoned 
the  inoHt  southerly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
p(»nii'>'  ,  in  ?)P  35'. 

'  Thin  he  states  on  m^ro  than  one 
occasion  distinctly.  Tlm.s  in  vi.  14,  §  1 
he  deaeribee  Soytiiin  within  the  Imaus 
as  boTiTiflM  on  thf  ea*l  by  the  Imaus 
Mountnin»,  which  run  up  to  the  north 
noiirly  alon;;  a  meridian  line  ti 
&yaToXwK  fphs  tAi  6pirrovt  avtitrrt 
*lfidip  ioft  Kocrk  nftrtiiji$piyr]v  iruf  ypati' 
^)^.     See  ulst)  vi.  13,  §  1 ;  14.    8).  I 


8oc.  for  1877,  p.  13<i.) 
*  The  name  ia  dialineUy  nientfoBed 

by  Strftlx)  (xi.  p.  51 1 :  xv.  p.  Gs^^  nmonj* 
the  different  appoUatious  wliioh  were 
given  htf  the  naiivett  to  the  great  chain 
forming  the  continuation  of  the  Tnunw 
to  the  eastern  sea ;  and  he  considered 
it  as  being  specially  applied  in  ttm 
extreme  etwtrm  portion  of  the  rang>b 
where  it  ended  in  the  ocean.  Pliny 
alaonpplifnl  it  in  the  same  sense  (vi.  17, 
§  60  u  Its  arbitrary  transference  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  range  of  the  Bolor  or 
Pamir,  in  a  distant  part  of  Aahi,  i.-*  h 
striking  instance  of  the  tn^nmr  in  which 
ancient  geographers  feH  ttieoildlTM  at 
lilM  rtv  to  «h-nl  with  such  apnellationa. 


am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Colonel  i  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  JOMldiis  to 
Tide  oan  diipnte  the  fint  that  FtoleaB7  '  flie  eailMmiwet  part  of  the  gwat  wage. 
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become  knomi  at  this  time  from  it3  iK'inor  traversed  by  the 
important  route  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Sera,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted ;  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
vagae  accounts  thus  transmitted  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
legions  to  the  east  of  this  limit— tracts  similar  in  character 
to  those  of  Scythia  pieviously  known,  and  inhabited  in  like 
manner  only  by  nomad  tribes — ^that  Ptolemy  was  led  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  Scythia  witldn  the  Lnans, 
and  Scythia  beyond  the  Imans,  whidi  long  oontinued  to  be 
recognized  in  (dl  geographical  treatises.  The  distinction  is 
indeed  one  fonnded  in  fstct,  the  range  of  the  Bolor,  or  Pamir> 
which  has  a  general  direction  firom  south  to  north,  forming  so 
important  a  natural  barrier,  that  it  has  for  many  centuries 
constituted  the  limit  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Turkestjin.® 
§  14.  But  wliilt;  Ptohmiy  had  in  this  instnnco  introduced 
one  rejdly  valuable  udditiou  to  the  geography  of  Central  Asia, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  knowledge  of  the  regions  on  either 
side  of  the  Imaus  was  of  the  vaguest  {>ossible  character. 
E*istward  of  the  Rha  (Volga),  which  he  regarded  as  the  limit 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia^  and  Scythia,  and  north  of  the  Tax* 
artes — which  he  describes  like  all  preyions  writers  as  falling 
into  the  Caspian' — ^he  had  properly  speaking  no  geographical 
knowledge  whatever.  Nothing  had  reached  him  beyond  the 


and  only  aj>plio8  that  of  Tinaua  to  the 
portion  immediately  aUjoioing  the  urm 
that  ■IrikMoirio  the  north  (vi  13.  §  1). 

•  It  is  only  <]iiit»'  in  nKHlcin  (luy** 
iliat  tliiit  important  rwici;  Iiuh  beiii 
Ihoioaichiy  explored  and  described.  A 
full  account  of  it  will  l>e  fouiul  in  Colonel 
Yule'*  Eaafty.  prefixed  to  the  swond 
editiOD  i^WooaBJouriiey  to  thf  Sources 
of  the  Oj-tw  (Tjondnn,  iST'i).  8.  e  ulbo 
un  interesting  diiiCutMUon  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Proceed^*  of  Ike  O0Offr. 
&>c.  for  1877,  pp.  136-140. 

'  Ptolemy  givea  the  numo  of  Asiatic 
Bai'lliatiak— •>  Rco^^raphical  term  un- 
known to  earlier  writers  and  pmbubly 
Inveiited  by  him^lf— to  the  dititrict 
between  the  Tanals  and  the  Volga. 

*  H.  li»  $  2.  U  it  romarkable  aa 


showing  the  untrustworthy  rliani'tcr 
of  his  information  ooucerntug  tUe«o 
oountriea,  notwithalaiiding  the  adTasce 

he  hud  made  upon  some  points,  \hnt 
nnion<;  the  rivera  flowing  into  thu 
Caspian  between  the  laxartee  and  the 
Oxu»,  lie  places  till-  r.'Iytiinctus  (the 
river  of  Sogdiana),  winch  had  lung 
iKifore  been  correctly  described  hj  Aiie- 
toltnhis  and  Stmbo  as  being  lost  in  tho 
tiaudti  (Stialx),  xi.  n.  418),  and  could 
never  by  any  poiuioility  Wve  entered 
the  Cnapion.  But  the  8tat<  ment  of 
PtoKmy  concemin<;  the  luxurtcH  do- 
rives  printer  intercet  from  his  being  the 
tirst  author  who  tnontions  the  Oxiana 
Palus,  wliioh  Hcvtrul  modern  writers 
have  sought  to  identit'v  with  the  Sm  Of 

AiaL  See  Note  EfPw'tHl. 
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names  of  trilx-s,  r*')).trt<'«l  at  stM'ninl  hand,  and  frequently  de- 
rived from  difi'ert'nt  anllioritics,  who  would  apply,  lus  is  almost 
always  the  ease  in  similar  eireiimstanees,  different  ap{)ellation3 
to  the  same  tribe,  or  extend  the  same  name  to  one  or  more  of 
the  wandering  hordes  who  were  thinly  dispeised  oyer  this  Tast 
extent  of  territory. 

Among  the  names  thus  accnmnlated — a  compilation  that  is 
probably  as  worthless  as  that  of  Pliny,  notwithstanding  its 
greater  pietensions  to  geographical  aocoiacy — ^we  find  some 
that  undoubtedly  represent  populations  reaUy  gristing  in 
Ptolemy's  time,  such  as  the  Alimi,  the  Aoisi,  associated 
with  oUiers  that  were  merely  poetical  or  traditional,  sach  as 
the  Abii,  Galactophagi,  and  Ilippophagl;  while  the  Issedones, 
who  were  placed  by  Herodotus  immediately  east  of  the  Tawds, 
are  strangely  trani^eiRed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  &r  east,  on  the  very 
borders  of  Serica ;  and  he  has  even  the  name  of  a  town,  which 
he  calls  Issedon  Serica,  and  to  whieh  he  assigns  a  position  in 
lon^itu<le  22  degrees  east  of  31  onnt  Imans,  and  not  less  than  46 
degrees  east  of  iKu  tm!''  In  one  essential  piiut,  as  has  Ihm  u 
alrrady  ]>oint«'d  out,  Ptolemy's  eimeeption  of  Seythia  diftertnl 
from  that  of  all  pr('('e(ling  <r(  nt:ra pliers,  that  instead  of  n-gartl- 
iner  it  as  l>ounded  Ixitli  on  the  north  and  east  bv  the  sea,  and 
CMmsequently  of  comparatively  linutt  d  extent,  he  considered  it 
as  extending  without  limit  in  both  directions,  and  bounded 
only  by  **  the  unknown  land,"  or  in  other  words  limited  only 
by  his  own  knowledge. 

§  15.  But,  AS  we  have  already  seen,  he  possessed,  in  common 
with  his  immediate  predecessor  Marinus,  something  like  defi- 


*  tL  16k  f  7.  Aooording  to  his  crI- 
<StibtMii  it  IVM  in  ler  K.  longitude, 
m'koning  from  th«  meruliaa  of  tho 
Fortunate  Islands.  Of  omme  itwonid 
he  a  ruere  waste  of  time  to  iitttniipt  to 
guess  whftt  was  Uie  place  to  which  he 
applied  ibe  nane. 

It  ii*  a  strong  instance  of  the  uttt'fly 
untnutworthy  character  of  those  state- 
BMnto  in  IhB  eightli  book;  whidi  hvn 


been  so  often  regarded  as  really  ba*«d 
upon  soientitic  information,  tb«t 
Ptolemy  gives  in  regard  to  this  sap* 
poeed  city  of  Issedon  Serioa,  whkh,  if 
it  had  anv  n-al  cxi^Unco  at  all,  had 
certainly  been  enormously  miffrhflftd, 
tbo  length  of  the  toistitfaa  day  and  the 
diBtancii  in  hours  of  lougitudi-  frnm 
Alexandria,  just  as  if  he  bmi  deHnite 
•ad  trootwortby  ofaMmtioM  to  M|y  M. 
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nite  information  concerning  the  country  that  adjoined  S<'ythia 
on  the  east,  w  hich,  had  long  been  vaguely  known  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Komaiis  under  the  name  of  Serica,  or  Land  of  the 
Seres.  Utterly  erroneous  as  were  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  azriyed  oonoefning  its  geogiaplucal  poiitioiiy  and  the  longi- 
tnde  he  assigned  to  its  capital  dty  of  SetSt  there  remained 
the  important  &ei  of  the  eiistenoe  of  such  a  city,  as  a  great 
empcwiimi  of  trade,  from  whence  silks  were  Inonght  by  caia- 
yans  which  employed  seven  months  on  the  jonmey  tluther.^ 
It  must  have  been  from  some  of  these  traders  that  either 
Ptok'my  or  l^Farinus  had  learnt  also  the  names  of  several  other 
cities — he  eiumiLTates  fift<»en  in  all — as  well  as  of  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  the  more  important  fact  that  the  wliole 
country  was  traversed  by  two  great  rivers,  to  which  he  gives 
the  nanu  s  of  CLichardes  and  Bautisiis.®  These  he  describes  as 
having  their  sources  in  mountain  ranges  on  the  eontines  of 
Serictt  and  Scythia.  It  is  strange  that  with  this  amount  of 
information  he  had  not  leanit,  or  did  not  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion,  that  Serica  itself  must  be  l>oTinded  on  the  east  by  the 
ocean.'  But  he  was  probably  misled,  as  the  Greeks  so  often 
were,  by  his  own  preconceived  system,  and  just  as  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  had  OMBumed  the  existence  of  the  ocean  in  this 
direction,  without  any  real  in£ramation  on  the  subject,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  iutumed  the  existence  of  continuous,  though  un* 
known,  land,  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  which  he  had 
adopted  from  Hippaiohus. 

§  16.  South  of  the  Seres,  and  occupying  in  cousequence  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  Asia,  Ptolemy  placed  the  people  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Sinse.  This  juxttiposition  appears 
to  liave  been  adopted,  as  a  theoretical  conclusion,  by  3Iarinus; 
and  was  conlirmed  in  a  general  way  by  the  traders  with  India, 


♦  There  i«  no  rcnaon  to  reject  the 
Btatemeiit  of  Marinas,  or  rather  of  his 
informant,  as  to  the  <tfii«  employj'd  by 
Otravana  on  this  journey,  tli'ni^'h  wt- 
may  safely  refose  to  admil  hia  iniitirmioe 
as  to  the  distaooe. 

•  PtoLvLlSL 


*  It  sei  ius  f  spociftlly  .-trango  that  his 
information  oonoeming  the  two  neat 
rinttB  <Behaid«i  and  Bantbas,  wnioh 
he  describes  as  tmvr  n^in*:^  the  wIioIk 
land  of  Serioa,  should  not  have  led  him 
to  fbe  oondnakm  that  they  oMHt  htm 
th^  eotflow  into  the  SM. 
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from  whom  Ptolemy,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  had  himself 
derived  udditiouul  information  coneeriiin^'  this  part  of  Asia.' 

There  is  indeed  no  part  of  his  work  where  we  see  evidence 
of  greater  advanee  in  geographical  knowledge>  though  still  in 
80  YdguB  ftnd  indefinite  a  form,  as  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
combine  and  interpret  his  statements  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  great  adyance  had  been  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  eountries  on  the  Indian  Ocean  befoie 
the  time  of  Marinus  of  Tyre ;  and  that  that  geographer  was 
not  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  extensive  lands  beyond  the 
month  of  the  Granges  and  the  Gangetio  Gnl^'  to  which  the 
great  riTer  gave  its  name,  but  had  obtained  sach  informatioii 
eonoeming  them  as  oonld  be  deriyed  ftom  the  commnnicatioiis 
of  ordinary  nnsdentific  traders..  This  information  pointed  to 
the  existence,  beyond  the  Gkmgetio  QvM,  of  a  peninsnla  or  pro- 
montory, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Golden  Chersonese!, 
and  far  beyond  that  again,  in  a  still  easterly  direction,  of  an 
emporium  or  important  place  of  trade  called  Cattigara.  This 
last  is  ealled  by  rtolcmy  the  port  of  the  Sinn',  and  he  phices 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  he  Ciills  Sina?  or  Thiua?,  at 
a  comparatively  sliurt  distance  inland.  Whether  these  last 
statements  are  deriv(  «l  from  ]\larinus  or  not,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  the  ([in  St  ion  is  one  of  little  iinportimce.'  Tt  is 
clear  at  all  events  that  the  farthest  laud  in  tlie  Etvstern  Ocean 
to  which  Greek  mariners  had  yet  penetmted  was  known  to 
them  as  the  land  of  the  Sinas,  and  that  it  had  a  metropolis 


'  L17,§5. 

*  The  dUtiuct  recognition  of  this 
important  feature  in  the  geography  of 
Boutbern  Asia  ia  in  itaelf  a  marked 
step  in  advance.  The  anther  of  the 
PeriploB  ba^l  no  clear  notion  on  the 
subject;  and  tboagti  be  admits  the 
existence  of  a  land  called  Clajm  aod 
an  island  of  the  eame  name  beyond  the 
Ganges  towards  the  east  (see  Chapter 
XXV.  p.  475  ,  thoe  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate hid  coiic<-ption  of  thi-ir  )K>8ition 
with  regard  to  India;  or  indeed  that 
iMhad  any  dcftdte  idea  of  their  paritioB 


atalL 

•  No  mention  is  mado  of  Thins,  in 
the  passages  where  Ptolemy  is  diieetly 
Hiawnarfng  the  utateoient^  of  Marinus ; 
but  we  are  certainly  not  entitU-d  U) 
infer  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  the 
elder  geogiapher ;  the  hcnns,  as  we  bavo 
aeen,  wae  alieady  IcDown  to  tbe  author 
of  the  Pcriplua,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  ^'■^'iFrr  to  Indian 
tradeie  in  the  daya  of  Bfarinoa.  Nor 

eoul'I  Pt'  leiny  have  failed  to  notice  so 
important  an  omisuon  ou  the  part  of 
War  " 
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of  the  same  name,  which  was  ^^^po^ted  to  have  had  walls  of 
brass,  but  this,  with  other  marvellous  tales  conceming  it,  was 
expressly  discredited  by  the  informants  of  Ptolemy.^ 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  disbelieve  altogether  the 
infonnation  thus  fomiahedy  nor  to  refuse  to  admit  the  fact 
of  the  adventurous  voyikgeiB  of  these  days  having  carried  their 
commercial  enterpriBes  &r  heyond  the  limits  which  weie 
known  in  the  preceding  centoiy.  Bat  when  we  oome  to 
/  attempt  to  lay  down  the  geogiaphioal  data  reported  by 
Marinas,  and  made  ase  of  by  Ptolemy,  npon  a  map,  we  shall 
find  the  lesolts  so  atterly  at  Tariance  with  the  real  configora- 
tion  of  the  coasts  and  coontries  in  question,  that  it  becomes 
hopeless  to  idetitify  the  localities  mentioned,  and  we  are  left  to 
the  merest  conjectore  in  regard  even  to  the  most  important 
points. 

§  17.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  confined  only  to  the  newly 

discovered  countries  beyond  the  Ganf^etic  Gulf.  By  a  strange 
fatality,  while  in  other  respects  the  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning India  itself — using  the  term  in  its  old  sense,  to  desig- 
nate the  land  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges — had  been  vastly 
increase*!  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,^  the  geogniphieal  knowledge 
of  its  })osition  and  conformation  had  been  so  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  this  improvement,  that  it  had  actually  deteriorated  ; 
and  both  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  fell  into  errors  in  this  respect^ 
which  had  the  efiect  of  distorting  their  whole  map  of  Southern 
Asia. 

We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Periplas  correctly  con- 
ceiyed  the  western  coast  of  India  as  assoming  a  general  direo> 
tion  from  north  to  soath,  after  passing  Barygaasa,  and  he 
supposed  it  to  retain  this  same  direction  as  fiur  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  tfie  peninsula,  which  was  opposite  to  Taprobane. 
He  indeed  erred  on  the  side  of  excess,  by  prolonging  the 


•  vii.  4,  §  6.     After  giving  in  his  ^x**"'        ^-^^^  a^i6\oyoy. 

ordinary  manner  the  position  of   the  |     '  Concerning  the  (h  tail^  of  PtalflBUj'g 

metrupoliii"  Sinw  or  Thinu-,  heiuMu:  map  of  Indtftt  aee  Note  F,  6^ 
oCrt  fitrrot  x*^^  '''<^X9  tpacrly  cunj)y 
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western  coast  considerabty  to  the  south  of  Cape  Comoriu, 
wbifh  forms  its  real  termination  in  that  direotion.  Marinii3 
on  tho  other  band,  while  he  agreed  in  regarding  Ca|>e  Cory, 
which  was  the  point  immediately  opposite  to  Ceylon,  as  the 
southenimost  jKjint  of  the  peninsula,^  vvjis  led  into  the  far  more 
important,  and  iiH^xplioable,  error  of  ignoring  almost  entirely 
the  great  projection  of  the  Indian  peninsnla  to  the  south,  so 
that  he  actually  placed  Cape  Cory  only  four  degrees  of  lati- 
tude to  the  south  of  Bar}'gaza,  and  only  Off  degrees  ikrtber 
south  than  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conoeiye  the  origin  of  so  great  a 
mistake  as  this.  The  great  extension  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
sooth  was  a  fiust  which,  one  would  have  thought*  most  have 
fixroed  itself  npon  the  attention  of  all  navigalon.  ^ITor  can  the 
enor  be  explained  by  supposing  this  extension  to  have  been 
ttansferred  in  a  wiong  direction,  as  we  fireqnently  find  the 
case :  for  while  the  interval  of  latitade  between  the  months  of 
the  Indus  and  Cape  Gory  is  thus  enonnonsly  nndenated,  the 
difference  of  longitude  assigned  to  the  two  does  not  CTceed 
15  decrees,  while  the  real  difference  amounts  to  not  less  than 
11  degrees.  Allowing  therefore  for  the  system  of  gnuluatiou 
adopted  by  Ptolemy,  his  estimate  of  the  loufxitude  is  oidy 
about  90  Ci.  miles  in  excess,  while  he  curtails  tlio  extension  in 
latitude  by  8^  degrees  or  more  than  oOO  li.  miles. 

§  18.  But  it  is  curious  to  find  this  enormous  error  associated 
with  another,  (Mpiully  extraordinary,  but  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, in  regard  to  the  neiirhbonrinjx  island  of  Ceylon.  We 


»  The  ik'termination  of  Capo  Cory 
{KiSpv  tMpoy),  which  aMOIDM  10  im- 
portant  a  place  in  the  geography  of 
Miirinus  and  Ptolemy,  fortunately 
(uimttii  t>f  no  doubt.  It  waa  the  hcad- 
lan*l  that  separated  the  Colchic  aud 
Argalic  Gulfti  (both  of  which  are 
already  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
Peri  plus),  and  corresponded  olaaily  to 
the  narrow  point  that  mna  ont  lowiads 
Ceylon,  l>etween  the  Gulf  of  Mannar 
and  Falk  Baj,  and  ia  otmaected  with 
the  string  of: 


ing  aliuutit  acrotis  tho  strait  As  this 
was  the  nearest  point  of  tho  main  land 
to  Ceylon,  it  was  natural  to  regard  it 
as  the  most  southerly;  anii  although 
Ptolemy  in  his  tables  assigns  it  a  lati* 
tude  of  13°  20*  N.  kt,  while  he  places 
Cape  Comuia,  iradoabtedly  the  sime 
with  Cape  Cumorin,  in  13°  30'  (vii.  1, 
§§  9,  li),  it  is  evident  from  the  im- 

SrtaiMse  attuhed  both  by  him  and 
arinus  to  CajH?  Cory,  that  it  was 
legaidad  as  oraoticaLljr  the  •ootiienk 
«BrtNmi«jr  oTudia. 
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have  seen  that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the 
island  of  Taprobanc,  there  was  a  tendency  among  Greek 
writers  to  exaggerate  greatly  its  dimensions  and  extent,  while 
their  idetis  of  its  position  were  extreuidy  vague.  Even  the 
Author  of  the  Periplus  describes  it  as  extending  far  to  the  west, 
almost  to  the  coast  of  Azania.^  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary  had  a 
fairly  wiect  notion  of  its  position  with  reference  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  as  well  as  of  its  general  fonn  and  outline:* 
but  had  conceived  such  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  size,  as 
to  extend  it  through  15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  12  degrees  of 
longitude.*  It  was  thus  brought  down  more  than  two  degrees 
to  the  south  of  the  equator,  while  its  northern  extremity  was  at 
the  same  time  carried  up  to  12^  N.  lat,  nearly  three  degrees 
north  of  its  true  position.  Such  an  astounding  misconception 
is  the  more  extraordinary  as  Ptolemy  gives  at  the  same  time  a 
mass  of  information  conconiing  the  island,  which  surprises  us 
by  its  copiousness,  including  not  merely  a  complete  jye7'/j>/Ms  of 
its  coasts,  with  the  names  of  tlie  headhmds,  rivers,  and  seaport 
towns,  but  also  llic  names  of  many  cities  and  tribes  in  the 
interior.'  Such  an  amount  of  details  proves  tliat  he  had 
what  he  considered  good  hearsay  iulbrmatiun and  probably. 


«  FeH^  f  61.  SeeChaptor  XXY. 

p.  474. 

'  This  haa  boeu  justly  reiuurked  by 
D'Anville  (AiMquUi  Oiognphiqw  de 
tLtdef  pi.  144),  luid  presents  a  striking 
<xmtnuit  with  the  utterly  erroncouii  form 
giren  to  the  p—iitinfU  of  India.  It  is 
certnin  that  aaj  ooe,  IwUing  at  the 
figure  of  Taprobane  uit  tho  map  of 
Ptolemy,  without  reference  to  its  scale 
or  f;ri<!uation,  wuuld  \n>  struck  with  its 
general  n •.semblance  to  tho  truth.  The 
■UM  ob8<  rvatiou  is  made  albo  by  Sir 
Bmermu  Tt-nru-ut  {Cfijhm,  vol.  i.  p.  560). 

•  Oev  Ion  iiotually  occupies  less  than 
4degrct  .-^  of  latitude  in  length,  ami  ju8t 
more  than  2  degreeB  of  longitude  in  its 
greatest  breai.lth.  Its  area  ia  in  fa<!t 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Ireland. 
The  dimensions  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy 
would  make  it  about  fouriftn  times  as 
large  as  the  reality.  ^U'AnviUe,  L  c. ) 

*  Ptol  Tii.  4.    Gobmel  Yale  jiutlj 


obeerres  in  the  notice  aooompanying 

his  map  f>f  Imlia  :  "^The  nuiii1).'r  of 
names  which  i'tulemy  gives  us  on  this 
island,  ineludiiig  rivers  and  promon- 
tories,  prnmb*«^s  a  &cility  of  idcntifl- 
cutiou  which  is  not  realized.  It  seems 
difBonlt  with  sach  landmarks  to  eo  Terj 
far  astray,  yet  thoroughly  lati&eloij 
identifications  are  very  few." 

*  Tliat  this  information  was  derived 
from  merchants  or  tnulern  nmv  h-  in- 
ferred from  the  circum^Uince  that  he 
adds  also—*  very  unusual  exception  in 
his  w<»rk — a  noiici'  of  the  productions 
of  the  island,  including  rice,  honey, 
ginger,  beiyls  and  hyacinths,  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  other  metals ;  and  that 
it  was  the  native  place  of  elephants  and 
tigers.  The  absniee  in  list  of  all 
mention  of  cinnamon  seems  to  show 
conclusively  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
artieleetlieii  expotiod  ften  the  ieland. 
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if  his  authorities  had  been  preserved  to  us,  we  should  have 
been  able  to  discover  the  origin  of  his  strunn;e  misconception 
in  Mpeet  to  the  dimensions  of  the  island,  which  at  present 
remains  inexplicable,* 

§  19.  Bnt  if  we  find  Ptolemy's  geographical  conoeptioiis  of 
oonntries  oompaiatiTely  well  known,  so  strangely  enoneoiis^ 
we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  at  least  equal  distortiona  of 
the  regions  beyond  the  Ganges,  oonoeming  which  he  is  o«ir 
only  ancient  aathority.  His  infoimation  was  indeed  deiiTed 
in  great  part  from  Marinas,  bat  we  learn  distinctly  that  in 
this  portion  of  his  work  he  had  made  ose  also  of  what  he  oon- 
sideied  as  later  and  better  aathorities:^  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  in  all  cases  to  discriminate  between  his  two  sources  of 
iutormation.  It  is  clear  however  that  he  derived  frum  the 
Tyrian  geographer  his  principal  data  concerning  the  Gangetic 
Gulf,  and  the  lands  immediately  beyond  it.  These  have  Kvn 
already  cited.^  The  most  important  i)oint  to  determine  wuuld 
be  the  position  of  Palum,  which  was  at  the  western  limit  of 
the  Gangetic  Gulf,  and  from  which  jx)int  navigators  bound 
for  the  Golden  Chersonese  and  Cattigara  struck  directly 
across  the  Gulf,  in  an  easterly  direction,  for  a  <iMtM»Afi  of 
13,000  stadia,  to  a  city  called  Sada,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.^  It  is  probable  from  this  statement  that  the  real 
position  ot  Palora  most  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Masolipatam,  between  the  months  of  the  Kistnah 
and  the  GodaTory,  from  whence  a  due  easterly  coarse  wonld 
haye  breoght  the  navigators  across  to  the  coast  of  Am.^  Bot 


•  No  Tiotico  is  found  in  this  detailed 
description  of  tlie  "  VMt  Like,"  which, 
aeoordkig  to  the  hearsay  information 
recorddU  by  Pliny,  must  have  formed 
one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  island  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  22,  §  i^G). 
More  accurate  knowledge  of  the  is* 
teiior  must  soon  have  shown  that  then 
wu  no  roomfivttnylalnofooiinclenble 
dimensions. 

»  i.  17,  §  6. 

'  See  Chapter  XXVU.  p.  534. 
'  i'toL  i  18,  §  7.  This  is  in  any  . 


case  n  prcat  rxapp^eration.  Th*  wi-Uh 
of  the  IJiiy  of  Ik  ngal,  from  MiUiuliymtam 
to  tlif  S.W.  point  of  Ava,  diKjs  not  ex- 
C<H>d  i;{  dt'iiriM  .s  of  li)ii;;ituilc,  or  nlx'ut 
750  G.  iiiiliei.  i'toKiuy  ri'Uuees  the 
interval  to  17f ,  or  8540  stadia,  but  ha 
admits  that  this  radootioa  is  altctgethar 
arbitrary. 

*  Some  traoo  of  tho  same  name  as 
that  of  the  modem  city  is  perha|»  to  b«> 
found  in  that  of  MjbsoIio,  ^ivou  by 
PtoK-my  to  the  coast  country  just  before 
,  rcaohiyg  Fialiim,  in  wJiioh  he  plaees 
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the  position  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy  (as  calculated  from  the 
statementB  of  Mazinus,  subject  to  his  own  collections)  is 
aotnally  two  degrees  io  (he  Bouih  of  Cape  Cory,  and  11  degrees 
to  the  east  of  it,  so  as  to  lie  about  nddway  between  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Peninsiilal  Sach  an  instance  as  this  is  calcnlated 
not  only  to  destroy  all  fidth  in  Ptolemy's  determination  of 
precise  positions  in  these  seas^  bnt  to  show  the  ntter  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  any  paraUel  between  two  things  so  inoon- 
gruous,  as  his  geographical  oonception  of  the  ooimtries  in 
qnestiony  and  the  real  conformation  of  the  coasts  of  Asia. 

§  20.  But  if  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  or  reconcile 
his  jKisitive  geographical  data,  it  will  certainly  appear  that  his 
information  concerning  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges  con- 
tained important  ek'meiits  of  truth,  though  disguised  in  a  very 
confused  and  unintelligible  form.    Thus  we  find  him  placing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gangetic  Gulf,  a  region  wliieh  he  t<*rms 
the  Land  of  Silver, — in  which  was  the  port  of  Sada,  mentioned 
by  ]\[arinus,  as  well  as  that  of  Temala,  evidently  answering  to 
the  Tamala  of  the  same  author — beyond  that,  a  people  whom 
he  terms  Besyngeitse,  and  describes  as  cannibals ;  and  south 
of  these  again  a  tract  which  he  terms  the  Golden  Chersonese, 
extending  through  not  less  than     degrees  of  latitude^  so  as 
to  reach  more  than  4  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  There 
'can  be  little  donbt  that  this  is  tiie  same  with  the  Ohryse  or 
Golden  Idand  of  the  Periplns*— indistinct  notions  of  which 
are  found  even  in  earlier  writeis:  and  there  is  also  eyery 
reason  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  the  Malay  peninsulsi 
which  is  indeed  so  slightly  connected  with  the  mainJand,  that 


•*  ih«  point  of  departure  of  navigators 
flailing  to  Chryab  {rhk^rr^ftoprtty  *is 
rV  Xpvtr^tf  ifi'wXtArrm'.  yn.  1,  §  15). 
lit?  montions  also  u  rivor  of  the  narao 
of  MiMoitu,  which  may  be  •uppoeed  to 
repreMut  um  Kiitaah;  bat  all  watAi 
iMcntitirations  ml  upon  wj  slender 
foundations. 

Odond  Tale  (p.  2S)  oonaiders 
PWuia  to  have  lircn  sittitit*''!  rormider- 
9iAj  flother  north,  a  few  miltsi  above 


Ganjfttn  (in  lat.  19"  27*  ,  wlicre  a  place 
caUod.  Faior  iji  mentioned  by  De  Barroe 
and  Untohofeen.  Here  the  evidenoe  of 
name  scoma  strong ;  an<l  though  the 
higher  one  ascends  the  coast  the  more 
emmerras  do  the  estimates  g^ren  by  the 
Periphia  nnd  by  PtoL  iny  bfoome,  these 
are  in  any  case  greatly  exaggerated  and 
of  Utile  nilae. 
*  PeripL  §  68. 
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it  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  an  iaiand,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  its  peninanlar  character  aignea  compawtivelj  coireet 
infbnnation.* 

Beyond  this  again  Ptolemy  was  awaie  of  the  existence  of  an 
extensiTe  gulf,  which  he  terms  only  the  Great  Golf,  and  which 

may  be  fairly  taken  to  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.^  On  the  opposite  roast  of  tliis  be  placed  the 
land  of  the  Siiias  and  the  emporium  of  Cattigara,  which  was 
the  most  distant  point  frequented  by  (ireek  merchants  in  his 
day.  But  here  his  geography  was  conij)lt  tely  at  fault:  and  it 
was  evidently  in  order  to  suit  his  preconceived  theoreticjil 
conclusions,  that  instead  of  making  this  coast  of  the  Sincf, 
after  passing  the  Great  Gulf,  trend  towards  the  north,  as  it 
really  does,  he  carried  it  directly  towards  the  south,  so  as  to 
place  Cattigaia  not  less  than  8^  degrees  south  of  the  equator  !• 
He  thus  supposed  the  land  of  the  Sinie  to  form  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he  assumed  the  land,  though 
unknown,  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged  from  thence  nntil  it 
joined  on  to  the  similar  extension  of  the  coast  of  AMca  towards 
the  east  from  Gape  Frasom.* 

§  21.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  naTigators,  after  quitting  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  crossed  a  great  gol^  the  only  part  of  the 


•  The  mode  in  which  ISIarinus  sjK'aka 
of  the  Gulilt  n  Clicnsouese  in  the  paa- 
aagt'  cited  from  him  directly  hy  Ptolemy 
would  letwl  to  tlie  conclusion  tlint  he 
meant  tn  designate  by  the  term  aomo 
definite  locali^,  not  an  extensive  re- 
gion ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
name  was  ihm  applied  to  a  particnlar 
port  or  emporium,  just  as  that  of  Arabia 
Felix  was  to  Aaea,  PtolemY  at  all 
events  appliee  the  term  in  a  wider  and 
more  fieneral  sense. 

'  Til.  2,  §  7.  Marinus  appears  to 
have  been  ignomnt  of  the  enatenoe  of 
this  iiTf-iii  gulf ;  ns  the  authority  cited 
by  bim  for  bia  view  of  tbis  part  of  the 
ooaat  deeeribee  U  at  extending  eaat- 
wnnls,  or  facing  the  south,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  20  days'  voyage  from  the 
Golden  Chevsonese  (ap.  Ptol.  i.  14,  §  1). 
Snob  an  eoqncarion  ia  wholly  at  vaiianoe 


with  the  reality,  wh;itever  be  taken  as  a 
the  point  of  departure ;  and  Itolemy 
seems  to  have  had  later  and  better  in- 
formation, though  he  onfortanatelj 
misconceived  its  meaning. 

•  vii.  3,  §  3. 

•  This  lie  distinctly  states  (vii.  3, 
§  6).  After  describing  the  land  of  the 
Sin.-e.  ami  fixing  the  position  of  the 
capital,  wbiob  be  statee  as  definitely  as 
If  it  were  aome  wdl-known  efty  on  the 
3Io<liternin«in,  be  adds:  •'From  Catti- 
eua  towards  the  west,  the  boundary  ia 
nvmed  by  the  unknown  land  sunuuud* 
inj;  the  Be;i  cdle<l  Prasodes  as  far  as 
the  promontory  of  Prasum,  from  which 
bt'gina,  as  baa  been  deeeribed,  the 

B  itni'liinn  fJiilf.  ronnrctint:  the  land 
with  tiie  promontory  of  Kliaptom  and 
the  soathom  paitiof  Aauiia.* 
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mainland  that  they  could  reach  would  be  the  coast  of  Cam- 
bodia or  Cochin  China,  and  it  is  here  therefore  that  we  must 
in  all  probability  look  for  the  Sinro  of  Ptolemy.  But  his 
geographical  ideas  on  the  subject  were  so  confused  that  he 
conceived  them  as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Golden  Chersonese 
instead  of  to  the  north  of  it ;  notwithstanding  that  he  appears 
to  have  learnt  from  his  informants  in  a  general  way  that  the 
land  of  the  Sins  lay  due  south  of  Serica,  and  adjoined  that 
country  on  the  north :  a  statement  perfectly  correct  if  we  sup- 
pose the  former  to  represent  the  eastern  portion  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  or  tiie  modem  empire  of  Annam.^ 

It  oannot  be  denied  that  there  axe  great  difficnlties  in  sup- 
posing the  information  obtained  by  Ptolemy  to  hare  really 
extended  so  &r  to  the  east  as  the  oountries  thus  indicated: 
the  difficult  and  circuitous  chaiaeter  of  the  navigation,  arising 
from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  coasts ;  and  the  absence 
of  all  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  gi  ( j^^raphical  feature  as  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  or  of  the  vast  island  of  Sumatra  on  the 
opposite  side  of  them — are  prima  facie  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed identifications,  which  it  is  difficult  to  surnumnt.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  general  agreement  of  the  statements 
reported  by  Ptolemy,  when  divested  of  the  false  garb  in  which 
he  has  disguised  them,  is  too  conijdete  to  \ye  easily  accounted 
for  on  any  hypothesis  but  that  of  a  retd  foundation  in  authentic 
information.  At  the  same  time  they  were  undoubtedly  too 
vague  and  imperfect  to  admit  of  anything  more  than  a  very 
general  identification.  The  attempts  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  port  of  Cattigara,  or  the  capital  city  of  Thinca,  can  only 
rest  on  the  merest  conjecture.* 

*  In  pladnji;  the  land  of  the  SiiuB  in  1  of  the  Okodern  China.  How  easiiy  the 
this  quarter,  I  admit  AiUy  the  fame  of    lumie  might  be  extended  to  other 


the  nrguraent  urged  by  Colonel  Yule,  '  rf^pona  in  that  ])art  of  Asia  is  soffl* 


that  the  nome  is  identical  with  that  of 
Thsin,  from  whieh  the  modern  word 

Chiiifi  is  derived,  find  wliirh  cxpliiins 
the  oocurrenoe  of  th(»  two  forms  Thino) 
and  Sinn.  Bnt  it  doee  not  appear  to 
m«'  n»  ce8«firy  tlifreforc  to  assume  tliat 
the  laud  so  called  was  actually  a  part  i 


ciently  shown  by  the  modern  appel- 
lation of  Ooehin  Cfhina  a{^lied  to  the 
very  country  in  (jufetion. 

*  Such  are  the  suggestions  of  For* 
biger,  who  would  identify  it  with 
Canton,  while  IfanntTt  p^uided  by  the 
Utterly  untruftwwtiby  numbers  in  the 
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§  22.  It  is  stmige  also  tliat  no  indication  appean  to  liave 
leached  the  ean  <^  Ptolemy  of  the  Tast  aichipelago  of  iaiaada — 
many  ci  them  of  Teiy  laige  aiae— which  so  doeely  adjoined 
the  Malay  peninaola  to  the  east  He  has  indeed  the  namea  cf 
sereial  idands  in  these  seas,  bat  none  of  them  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  except  one  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
labadius  or  Sabadius  (the  reading  is  uncertain),  which  he 
represents  as  two  do^rees  of  lon'ritude  in  length,  trnd  describes 
as  verj'  fertile  and  containing  abundance  of  goiil,  «itli  a  capital 
city  named  Argyre  (or  the  Silver  City)  at  its  western  t'x- 
treniity.^  This  htis  he«  ii  generally  identifi«^i  with  Java,  bnt 
th«'  n  s<  inblance  of  name  is  dubious,  and  the  other  statements 
concerning  it  would  c»Ttainly  apply  Ix^tter  to  Sumatra.*  It 
appears  indeed  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  smaller  and  more  distant  of  these  two 
great  islands,  and  ba?e  had  no  information  concerning  the 
larger  one,  which  is  so  much  closer  to  the  Slalay  Peninsnla. 

We  have  already  seen  that  he  conceived  the  eastetn  portion 
of  AoA,  in  which  he  placed  tlie  land  of  the  Gmse,  to  be  con- 
nected by  continnons  land  with  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  so 
that  he  supposed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  sononnded  on  all 
sides  by  land.  For  this  strange  assomption  he  had  nndonbtedly 
no  finmdation  in  any  enoneous  information.  It  was  n  mere 
hypothesis,  or  rather  a  theoretical  assomption,  which  had  been 
already  made  by  llipparehns,  in  days  when  these  eastern  seaa 
were  almost  entirely  nnknown,  and  retained— on  what  gronnds 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  ima^e — ^by  Ptolemy,  who  adapted  to  it, 
as  best  he  conld,  the  extended  information  of  his  own  days. 

§  23.  Ptolemy's  account  of  Arabia  is  in  many  respects  a 
characteristic  instance  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  which 
distinguish  his  work  in  general.  From  its  proximity  to 
Alexandria,  and  from  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  naviga- 


ItMes  of  Ploleiny,  plaoM  it  In  the 
iel.infl  of  Bornt-o ! 

Colimul  Yule  justly  remarks  that 
**we  see  no  mean*  of  determining 
Kattigm;  '  but  he  wdoi  to  piaoe  it  in 


I        aoath  of  Ohina  proper;  »  ragw 
gcetinn  forwhtch  loanaeenofboDdatia^ 

•  See  Note  G,p.6i& 
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tion  in  the  Rod  Soa,  and  around  tlie  slioros  of  the  ErythrcDan 
from  thonce  to  India,  he  naturally  possessed  an  amount  of 
information  concemin";  the  coasts  of  that  ^reat  country  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors :  and  the  j)eriijlus  wliich 
he  has  given  of  these  coasts  is  at  once  copious  and  accurate. 
Even  his  idea  of  its  geographical  configuration  makes  a  near 
approach  to  the  truth,  and  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon 
that  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  little  more  than 
half  a  century  before.  This  is  eepecially  conspicaous  in 
respect  to  the  projecting  form  of  the  coast  of  Oman,  a  marked 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Arabia,  which  had  been  ignored 
or  misunderstood  by  all  preyions  anthorities.* 

Bnt  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  country :  a  region  that  must  have  always  been,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  peculiarly  difficult  of  access  to  the 
traveller.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  traversed, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  by  caravan  routes  from  the 
fertile  rog^ions  of  Yemen  and  the  frankincense-bearing  district 
of  Hadraniaut,  to  Gerrha  on  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  and  Petra  near  the 
head  of  the  Ked  8ea,^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
routes  continued  to  be  frequented  down  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 
£ut  all  such  lines  of  traffic  must,  from  the  cinMimstances  of  the 
case,  have  been  always  limited  to  certain  delinite  tracks,  and 
between  these  lay  broad  tracts  of  country  which  could  never 
have  been  inhabited  by  anything  but  wandering  Bedouin 
tribes.  Tet  we  are  startled  with  finding  in  Ptolemy's  tables, 
not  merely  long  lists  of  tribes,  which  may  (or  may  not)  be  based 
upon  something  like  authentic  information  concerning  the 
names  of  these  fluctuating  and  wandering  populations,  bnt 
still  longer  lists  of  the  towns  or  villages  of  the  interior,'  to 


*  The  proinntitnry  of  >Tacota  or  the 
Idacs  ^Gupe  Mu»Htu<l<M>M)  waa  indeed 
femilinr  to  ftll  goograpben  ftmn  Ibe 
time  of  Nearrlius,  on  account  of  its 
boandiiu;  the  eDirance  to  the  Fer&ian 
Qiilf:  but  tihe  important  headbiid 
Oftllc<l  Rns  el  Ha<ld,  which  fomia  the 
ettsiern  angle  of  Oman,  and  of  the 

VOL.  11. 


whole  Amhian  jioninKnla,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  tinder  the  name  of 
Oorodaaram  (vi.    §  11). 

•  Ste  Chnpter  XVI.  p.  047. 
^  Thua  he  sivea  (in  vi.  7,  §§  27-42) 
a  list  of  not  hm  than  114  ••eitiea"or 

villa^^es  in  Arabia  Felix.  n«  \\i  11  as  one 
of  twenty^aix  othera  in  Arabia  Dcaerta 
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each  of  wluoh  he  angns  a  definite  locality  and  a  fixed  astro- 
nomical  position.  Tet  it  is  certain  that  no  audi  fixed  settle 

ments  ever  existed  in  a  large  part  of  the  territories  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  If  this  enuraoration  of  names  is  really 
based  upon  any  definite  foundation  at  all,  the  localities  so 
designated  could  have  been  merely  wells  which  formed  halting 
places  for  the  Bedouins,  or  fertile  spots  in  the  WadieSy  where 
they  piti'hed  their  tents  and  pastured  their  flocks.  But  any 
accurate  determination  of  such  localities  was  obviously  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  a  natural  surmise  that  they  were  merely 
entered  at  random  on  the  map  with  the  view  of  filling  up 
yacant  spaces.  At  all  events  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
they  correspond  to  nothing  in  reality :  and  that  the  apparent 
lollnesB  of  Ptolemy's  information  concerning  the  Arabian 
peninsula  serm  only  to  disguise  the  imperfection  and  scanti- 
ness of  his  actual  knowledge.' 

§  24.  We  haye  seen  that  his  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  AMca  did  not  extend  further  than  that  of  Maiinus,  and  was 
limited  by  the  headland  of  Gape  Frssum,  which  he  placed  in 
15j^  degrees  of  south  latitude.  But  this  position  was,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  a  mere  arbitrary  assumption,  based  upon 
its  supposed  distance  south  of  the  weU-known  emporium  of 
Rhapta,  which,  as  we  learn  firom  the  Periplus,  as  well  as  from 
Ptolemy's  own  account,  had  been  long  frequented  by  the 
Greeks.  The  coiist  therefore  from  this  point  northwards  was 
really  well  known,  and  the  position  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 
Lihapta  of  7  degrees  south  of  the  equator  is  just  about  correct. 


(v.  19.  §^  5-7).  It  is  to  bo  obserred 
thiit  Ptilcmy,  fts  wt  U  as  Eratoethones 
and  Slrabi  before  hita,  applies  the 
latter  name  only  to  the  tnol  iBter- 
Tening  between  the  mountainous  region 
of  AiabiA  Petrioa  on  the  wei^t,  and 
Meiopotamia  and  Babylonia  on  the 
Mat;  ftnd  includes — strangely  enough 
aooording  to  our  ideae — tho  whole 
peninsula  of  Anvbia,  with  its  vast  tracts 
of  doMrt^  andar  tiw  name  of  Arabia 
fUix. 

*  WebaTOMaa  that  a  laiga  anomit 


of  informatkm  ooDoernlng  Arabia, 

though  in  a  rrry  oonfuscKi  form,  is 
already  foun<l  in  Pliny  (see  Chapter 
XXIV.  p.  423),  but  as  usual  so  ill- 
arranged  and  clumsily  put  together, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  from  it  any 
clear  rosult  With  Ptolemy,  OB  tte 
oontrarj,  his  definite  form  and  arrange- 
ment enable  one  readily  to  diacem  both 
the  accuracy  of  some  parts  of  his  de- 
aeriptioa  and  ita  emmeooa  obMaotor  in 
othevt. 
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Between  the  adjoining  promontory,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Rhaptum,'  and  that  of  rrasum,  he  supposed  that  there 
intervened  an  extensive  gulf,  which  he  terms  the  Batrachian 
Sea,  or  according  to  a  more  probable  leading,  the  Braehian 
(i.e.  the  shallow,  or  ahoaly)  sea.^  Its  shores  were  inhabited  by 
Ethiopians,  who  were  reported  to  be  cannilmls.* 

With  regard  to  the  continent  of  Africa  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
poflseesed  infonnatkm  that  had  not  been  accessible  to.  any 
pieoeding  writer,  except  Marinns,  and  tiiongh  the  condiisions 
he  deriyed  from  these  anthoritiea  were  in  ttuat  of  a  rery  yagne 
ehamder,  yet  being  expressed,  as  nsnal,  in  a  definite  and 
apparently  anthoritatiye  form,  they  hare  frequently  been 
received  as  indicating  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  it  was 
impossible  he  should  really  possess.  There  is  indeed  no 
portion  of  his  work  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion 
in  iiuxlern  times,  and  none  in  regard  to  which  his  authority 
has  beeu  more  absurdly  over-estimated.  The  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  ha.s  been  the  result  of 
European  explorations  in  recent  times,  has  enabled  us  to  form 
a  much  better  judgement  of  the  real  value  of  i*toleniy*8  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  than  was  possible  to  geographers  like 
D'Anyille  and  Bennel.   But  much  obscurity  still  hangs  about 


•  iv.  7,  §  12.  According  to  Ptolemy 
Bhapta  itHclf  was  not  a  pott,  tiQt  the 
capital  of  the  coantry  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  while  ho  givc«  the 
name  of  Khaptum  to  a  promontory 
nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  ffirther 
south  (rh  Povrir  iutpon^pioy).  No  men- 
tion of  this  is  f'liiiiil  in  the  Peripluit, 
but  if  Bb»pta  itself  be  ooneotly  plaoed 
opposite  to  Ztturibtf,  the  pioDoiitoiy 
may  probably  W  that  eiule<I  C\\]xi 
Foonan,  a  ahort  digtanee  to  the  south 
ofit 

*  The  nnme  is  written  BaT^^dxaa  in 
tU.  4,  §  G  ;  but  in  iv.  8,  |k  1,  where  it  id 
written  T0ax«fa  in  the  orunftiy  editions, 
Bfveral  MSS.  have  /3paxf<a,  and  the 
wonls  which  follow  8<^  fip^XV  we 
cooehirive  in  fkfoat  of  that  leading. 

'  In  connection  with  Cape  Prapuro 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  inland  of  Men- 


athias,  whicli  he  describes  as  lying 
off  it  towards  the  north-east  vapd' 
KCiTOi  iarh  Stptpmt^  iiWo\£y\  but  places 
it  not  less  than  five  dcj^rcefl  of  longi- 
tude and  three  degreeH  of  latitude  from 
thftt  lieacUand.  The  idland  called 
Menntbfss  in  the  Peri))lua  (as  ise  Imte 
seen)  lay  at  a  hliort  dietance  from  the 
mainland,  and  was  certainly  identical 
eitiier  with  PemtNt  or  Zansfbar  (Chap- 
ter XXII.  p.  11):  but  it  is  clear  that 
Ptolemy  must  ftpply  the  name  to  some 
other  island,  probnbly  to  one  of  the 
Comoro  Islands,  which  lie  far  out  to 
sea.  The  supposition  that  the  great 
island  of  Ifaosgasoar  was  that  meant 
ia  utterly  improbable  ;  he  eauld  hardly 
have  haid  any  information  oonoetning 
it,  without  Mving  soma  idea  of  its 
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tho  whole  matter,  and  it  is  imptssible  to  separate  with  any 
certjiinty  the  statements  really  derivetl  by  Ptolemy  from  the 
reix)rts  of  traders  or  other  travellers,  from  the  theoretical  con- 
elnsions  resting  on  his  own  inferences.  We  have  already  seen 
how  utterly  erroneous  was  the  position  which  he  assigned  to 
Agisymba,  a  conclusion  which  could  hardly  fail  to  vitiate  his 
whole  map  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

§  25.  The  great  proUem  of  the  origin  and  sonroes  of  the 
Nile  had  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  learned  at 
Alexandria  from  the  days  of  Eratoathenes  to  those  of  Ptolemy : 
and  seyeral  authors  had  written  expressly  upon  the  subject 
But  the  only  real  advance  that  had  been  made  in  knowledge 
of  the  river  was  that  derived  from  the  expedition  of  the  Boman 
centurions  under  'Sera,  who  had  ascended  the  course  of  the 
White  NUe^  as  &r  as  the  great  marshes  which,  as  we  now 
know,  oppose  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  any  further  progress.* 
Ptolemy  however  throws  a  quite  new  and  unexpected  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  has  statements  of  which  the  true  value 
can  only  be  ai)preciated  by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries. Unfortunately  the  peculiar  form  of  his  work  prevents 
these  from  aj)pearing  in  a  connected  and  continuous  form,  and 
is  calculated  to  ;j:ive  rise  to  some  misionception  and  confusion. 
After  deseriltinfr  in  detail  the  course  of  the  river  as  fur  as  the 
Upper  or  Greater  Primis— clearly  the  same  with  the  Premnis 
ttf  Strabo  (which  he  places  in  17  N.  lat.)  he  proceeds  to  say 
that,  above  this,  the  region  of  ^leroe  was  formed  into  an  island 
by  the  river  Nile  upon  the  west,  and  by  the  river  Astaboras  upon 
the  east  Above  this  again,  after  passing  Keroe  and  three 
other  towns,  came  tho  junction  of  the  Nile  and  the  Astapus; 
which  he  places  in  12°  of  N.  latitude,  about  4]^°  south  of  Meroe. 
Half  a  degree  south  of  this  he  places  the  junction  of  the 
Astaboras  and  the  Astapus:  and  again  at  a  considerable 
distance  farther  south,  only  2f*  north  of  the  equator,  he  teUb 


•  8m  Chapter  XXIII.  p.  3i8.  Them  marshes  about  nine  dec;ioM  north 
oftheeqwlor. 
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us  was  the  point  where  the  Nile  first  became  one  united 
stream  by  the  junction  of  the  two  riven  which  flowed  from 
two  lakes  situated  still  farther  south.  The  one  of  these  lakes 
he  places  in  6°  of  south  latitude,  and  51'^  of  longitude^  the 
other  in  T'  of  eoaih  latitude,  and  65  W  longitude — ^the  point 
of  junction  being  in  longitude  W,  ot  a  degree  and  a  half  west 
of  Meioe.*  Here  it  is  dear  that  though  he  was  led  into  eraor 
in  one  point,  by  the  assumption  that  the  island  of  Meroe  must 
be  really  an  island,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so  has  supposed 
the  AstapuB  to  join  the  Astaboras,  in  a  manner  that  was 
geographically  impossible,  all  the  rest  of  his  description  is 
clear  and  consistent.*  But  the 'mention  of  the  two  lakes,  in 
which  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile  take  their  rise,  is  wholly  new, 
nothing  similar  to  it  heing  found  in  any  earlier  writer.*^  He 
adds,  indeed,  immediately  after,  as  it"  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  its  being  confounded  with  either  of  the  two  lakes  in  question, 
the  name  of  Lake  Coloe,  from  which  (he  tells  us)  flows  the 
river  Astapus,  and  which  he  places  on  the  equator,  in  68® 
of  longitude.^  The  Lake  Coloe  was  in  all  probability  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  Fsebo,*  and 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  lake  Tseana  in  the  highlands 
of  Abyssinia,  from  which  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile 


*  iv.  7.  §§  23,  24. 

*  At  fhe  iBmetim««if  we  ormipare  his 

aoconnt  with  that  of  Em(n>itli(  Ti(>8,  it  is 
evident  thai  there  is  a  ouuipl&te  con- 
ftttiflo  of  1MMMV  betireeo  the  two. 
Kratosthenes  pivrs  tho  name  of  Asta- 
pus  tu  the  muiii  Btream  of  the  Nile 
above  its  jutictioo  with  the  Astaboras, 
though  ho  iiddH  that  others  gave  it  the 
name  of  Astasohea;  the  Aatapiu  of 
Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  was  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Nilo,  tho  nif<in  ronrso  of 
which  above  their  junction  llowf<l  from 
the  Math;  bnt  unfortunately  he  has 
given  UH  no  di.-tinctive  appellation  for 
this  upper  jiort  of  the  rivt-r,  which  he 
ffffiwi—  to  bo  the  trtie  Nile,  bnt  of 
ootirso  was  not  known  by  that  name  in 
the  oouQtrictt  which  it  trovorsed.  The 


names  given  bv  I'liny  from  Juba  (^f.  N, 
V.  10,  §  58)  are  equally  oonftieed. 

•  Eratosthenes  iiid« « d  (a.n  we  have 
seen)  had  heard  a  vague  report  that 

I  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  took  its 

rise  in  certain  lakes  to  the  south.  But 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  aooouut  of 
the  equatorial  lakes  snoald  have 
rejiched  him.    It  is  much  more  pro- 

I  bable  that  this  reliorrud  only  to  the 

I  great  manhes,  often  s)>r(»ding  into 
wide  lajj^onns,  from  which  the  Wliito 
N  ile  might  well  be  supposed  to  derive 
its  waters.  With  these  might  be 
a>sooiat»'d  8ome  viipnio  iiotiriti  of  the 
Aj^tapuii  or  Blue  Nik-  having  its  source 

I  in  a  lake. 

'     '  iv.  8,  §  24. 

•  Strubo,  xvii.  1,  §  3. 
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really  derives  its  waters.  We  thus  find  Ptolemy's  account 
of  the  Astapufl  perfectly  correct,  with  the  exception  of  its 
supposed  jnnctum  with  the  Astaboias,  and  it  is  clear  that  he^ 
like  Eratosthenes  before  him,  regarded  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or 
White  Nile,  as  the  tme  Nile.  This  was  indeed  the  nstonl 
conohiaieii,  independent  of  the  yolome  of  the  two  stteamsy 
from  the  circnmstanoe  of  the  White  Biver  maintaining  its 
conne  from  the  south,  in  aeoordanoe  with  the  geneial  dixeetion 
of  the  Nile  thiooghont  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 

§  26.  The  important  &ct  that  the  Lake  CSoloe  was  the 
somoe  of  the  Astapns  may  well  have  be^  derired  hj  way 
of  Adnlis  from  traders  from  Anxnma  of  Axnm,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Peripliis,  had  already  beoome  an  important 
centre  of  trade  befbie  the  time  of  Ptolemy  :*  but  it  is  probable 
that  his  iuformtition  concerning  the  other  two  lakes,  in  which 
the  Nile  took  its  rise,  was  derived  from  quite  another  quarter. 
The  extensive  trade  carried  on  l)y  the  (t reeks  at  this  peritnl 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  especially  with  Rhapta, 
opposite  to  Zanzibar,  would  natumlly  open  out  to  them  new 
sources  of  information  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  and  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  tlie  fact  that 
they  should  in  this  manner  have  obtained  hearsay  accoonta 
of  the  existence  of  two  great  lakes  in  the  interior,  which  were 
supposed  to  supply  the  head  waters  of  tli^e  Nile.  Such  accounts 
would  natuially  be,  like  all  similar  reports  of  native  traders, 
yery  vague  and  indistinct^  and  in  order  to  reduce  them  into 
a  scientific  fonn^  and  assign  to  the  lakes  in  question  a  definite 
position  on  his  map,  Ptolemy  had  to  proceed  in  his  usual 
arbitiaiy  manner,  and  has  done  so  without  the  slightest  indicia 
tion  'of  the  imperfect  liature  of  his  materials.  His  latitudes 
and  longitudes  are  clearly  worthless,  except  in  so  &r  ss  the 
former  repiesent  the  broad  &ct  that  these  lakes^  and  therefinre 


*  Ptolemy  hinuMlf  call^  Auxuma  tlie 
oapHal  or        Niidaioe  (Av^ov/iii  i 


Golo^  which,  however,  he  pincos  nt  a 
ooliiidflnbb  cUstenoe  from  the  lako  of 
thrtnaoMi 


a 
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the  sources  of  the  Nile,  were  actually  situated  south  of  the 
equator,  not  far  from  the  pataUel  of  Khapta :  and  the  mode  of 
coimection  of  the  two,  by  separate  anna  of  the  river  flowing 
from  eaohy  and  nniting  lower  down,  is  so  obvioiia  an  inference) 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
ootine^  wbether  by  Ptolemy  himself  or  the  informants  of 
MaiinuB.  But  beoanse  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
fbim  given  by  Ptolemy  to  his  materials  was  emmeonsy  we 
need  not  on  that  acoonnt  reject  the  valuable  inlonnation  on 
which  they  were  based :  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  donbt 
that  authentic  intelligence  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  eqnar 
torial  regions  of  Africa,  from  which  the  Nile  really  derives 
its  waters,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greek  traders  at 
ilbupta,  and  had  passed  through  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  xVlexaudriau  geographer. 

It  was  undoubtedly  from  this  source  only  that  such  informa- 
tion could  be  derived  :  just  as  in  modern  times  it  was  by 
overland  journeys  from  Zanzibar  that  the  great  lakes  have 
been  reditoavered.  The  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the  White 
Nile  continnonsly  from  Meroe  to  its  source  were  such  as  could 
only  be  surmounted  by  entexprising  tiavelleis,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  ascent  had  never  really  been  made, 
but  that  Ptolemy  followed  the  tradition  of  native  informants 
in  connecting  the  lakes  in  question  with  the  Nile.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  conneaion  was  still  a  subject  of  doubt  in  veiy 
recent  times:  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Ptolemy 
solved  the  difficulty  at  once  in  the  manner  that  seemed  to  him 
most  in  accordance  with  geographical  probability,  and  then, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  laid  down  the  arbitrary  con- 
clusion thus  formed,  as  if  it  had  been  based  on  definite  in- 
formation. With  the  knowledge  wo  now  possess  of  the  true 
sources  and  aftluents  of  the  Nile,  we  have  certainly  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  that  attained  by  Ptolemy,  rather  than 
to  censure  it  because  it  is  not  more  accurate  or  complete. 

§  27.  But  in  addition  to  the  information  thus  furnished  us 
by  Ptolemy,  with  regaid  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  he  has 
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given  US  in  another  paasage  some  fnrther  statements,  founded 

apparently  on  wholly  different  authorities,  and  which  are 
clearly  of  a  much  less  valuable  character,  though  they  have 
attracted  much  attention,  and  given  rise  to  much  controversy. 
After  repeating  his  statement  already  noticed,  that  from  the 
promontory  of  Ivliaptum  there  t  xtended  a  vast  gulf,  as  far  as 
that  of  Prasum,— from  whicli  (as  we  have  seen)  he  supposed 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  j)rolonLre<l  eastwards  towards  the 
south-eastern  lands  of  Asia — he  continues  :  "  ^Vround  this  gulf 
dwell  Ethiopians  who  are  cannibals  (Anthropophagi),  to  tho 
west  of  whom  extends  the  range  of  ^lountains  of  the  3[oon, 
the  snowB  from  which  are  received  by  the  lakes  of  the  Nile ^ 
and  he  proceeds  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  range  thos  designated, 
which  he  oonoeiyed  as  dtnated  in  twelve  degiees  and  a  half  (!) 
of  south  latitude^  and  extending  from  east  to  wert  thionf^ 
11  degrees  of  longitude  (from  to  68^.  The  predmon 
with  which  he  determines  the  position  and  limits  of  a  range 
of  mountains,  concerning  which  he  had  no  real  knowledge 
and  which  had  no  existence  in  £act»  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of 
the  Hyperborean  Mountains  in  European  Sarmatia:  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  process  by  which  Ptolemy  arrived  at 
his  conclusion  was  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  this 
instance  he  had  learnt  the  existence  of  two  lakes,  which  he 
belieTed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile !  he  had  learnt  also  the 
existence  of  a  range  »)f  mountains,  some  of  which  were  so  lofiy 
as  to  he  covrred  with  though  situated  under  the  equator : 

he  then  at  once  assumfMl  that  the  lakes  were  fed  by  the  snows 
of  the  mountains,  an<l  having  no  real  idea  of  the  position  of 
these  last,  drew  them  on  his  map  in  a  straight  line,  to  the 
south  of  the  lakes,  extending  far  enoutrh  to  the  east  and  west 
to  supply,  as  he  conceived,  the  necessary  drainage. 
It  b  only  in  very  recent  times  that  we  have  learnt  the 


*  After  doWjibhlg  the  gulf  in  q\\v»-  AleloTts  iiv6p<i.inxpdy»ty        axh  Sva/jMp 

tion  and  Hgnipninp  the  liititiidi-  and  SrfjKtt  rh  riji  ScAi^ii^t  Spot,  aip'  ov  inroSi- 

longitudo  of  C'tipe  Piusutu,  he  ud«lii :  i  x^'*^*"  '"'^^  x^*^*      '''"^  N<iAov  klfweu. 

rwimr  fiih  tlr  rte  Ktkwtm  ««piMa*8rw  i  it.  8^  |  & 
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curious  fact  that  there  really  do  exist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  two  mountains  of  sufficient  alti- 
tude to  be  covered  with  snow  through  the  gzeater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  year:'  and  though  these  mountains  (Kili- 
manjaro and  Kenia)  are  in  (act  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  to  the  south  of  it,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  fiust  so  unique  in  the  geography  of  txopieal 
AMea  became  the  foundation  of  the  statement  tiansmitted  to 
us  by  Ptolemy.  The  name  of  Mountains  of  the  Moon,'  which 
is  given  to  us  by  Ptolemy  in  Greek,  was  piobably  the  transla- 
tion at  some  natiye  appellation.  But  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Arabian  geographers,  and  became  mixed  up  in  their  hands 
with  many  fables  and  absurd  exaggerations :  while  among 
modem  geographers  it  has  retained  a  place  upon  the  map 
of  Africa  down  to  our  own  time,  though  continually  shifted 
about  to  suit  the  progress  of  recent  discoveries.*  In  reality  it 
appears  clear  that  no  such  range  as  that  supposed  by  Ptolemy 
ever  existed  :  and  that  it  was  as  much  a  geographical  creation 
of  his  own  as  "  the  Great  Gulf"  which  connected  Africa  with 
India;  but  that  it  was  based  upon  information  wliich  really 


*  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  fact — 
now  csUiblished  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt — should  have  been  received  ut 
first  with  some  incredulity.  Mr.  Cooley 
especially — to  wlio»e  theories  it  was 
strongly  opposed — treuted  with  the 
utmost  contenupt**  the  aappoied  mows" 
of  Kilimanjaro. 

•  The  name  U  given  by  him  in  the 
singular  (rhriit  2tK-fttn]t  opos"),  but  this 
is  his  lml>it  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases. 
That  the  range,  us  he  conceived  it,  was 
of  great  extent,  is  prove<l  by  the  longi« 
tutlos  assigned  to  the  two  extremities, 
>vhich  give  it  a  length  of  ftboat  550  O. 
miles. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Cooley  (Claudiu$ 
Ptolemy  and  the  NOe,  8to.  1894)  to 

dii>card  altogether  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  as  an  interpolation  in  the 
text  of  Ptolemy,  due  to  the  Ambian 
geographers,  appears  to  nic  wholly  un- 
tenable.   The  puHHige  iu  which  ho 


speaks  of  them  (iv.  9,  §  8)  is  unooQ- 
nected  with  that  concerning  the  two 
lakes  (iv.  8,  §  23),  and  prooably  de- 
rived from  a  different  authority  ;  but  it 
ia  not  inconsistent  with  it;  nor  is  there 
any  reaiiou  for  rejecting  it,  which  would 
nut  apply  to  many  otMT  llaleiiients  in 
his  work,  which  we  now  know  t)  bo 
irreconcilable  with  geographical  fiu'ts. 

*  Even  so  late  as  1832,  in  the  map 
that  accompanies  Col.  Leake's  Disser- 
tation on  the  Niger  (in  the  Journal  0/ 
the  Oeoffraphical  Society^  vol.  ii.),  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  represented 
as  stretching  across  Africa  from  the 
liighlands  of  Abyssinia  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Quorni,  in  about  or  T'  of  north 
latitude;  thus  cutting  straight  across 
the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  us  wo 
now  know  it  to  exist  The  same  thing 
if  still  iiniiid  OB  Amnramith's  Map  of 
AhiM,  poUidiad  in  1891. 
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referred  to  a  difiercnt  range  of  moantaiiiB,  in  respect  to  which 
it  was  authentic  and  correct 

§  28.  Bat  if  great  interest  and  importance  has  been  at- 
tached in  modem  times  to  Ptolemy's  statements  conoeming 
the  sonioee  of  the  Nile  and  the  Monntaina  of  the  Moon,  atill 
moie  controversy  has  been  zaiaed  by  the  acoonnt  he  haa  given 
of  two  liTen  in  the  interior  of  AMoa,  the  Qer  or  Gir,  and  the 
Niger  or  Nigir.  We  have  already  seen  that  nnder  the  Boman 
Empire^  even  before  the  tame  of  Pliny,  Boman  generals  and 
govemora  ivere  carrying  their  arms  acrosa  the  Atlaa  into 
Ghetnlia,  and  from  Leptis  inland  to  Cydamns  and  (rarama : 
and  though  we  have  no  detailed  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  we  learn  from  the  incidental  notices 
in  Ptolemy  of  the  expeditions  of  Septimius  Flaccus  ami  Julius 
Maternus,  that  in  some  instances  at  least  they  had  carried 
their  exploring  expeditions  much  farther  into  the  interior. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  Ptolemy  pos- 
aessed,  or  supposed  himself  to  possess,  much  fuller  inibtmation 
concerning  the  interior  of  Africa  than  any  preceding  writer. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  estimate  the  real  valne 
and  oharaoter  of  the  materials  thus  furnished  him,  and  conse- 
quently to  determine  the  true  geographical  aignificanoe  of  the 
statements  which  he  haa  transmitted  to  na. 
»  In  his  description  of  the  interior  of  Africa^  lying  south  of 
lfaiiretania»  Nnmidia  and  the  pronnce  of  Afiioa,*  it  ia  le- 
markable  that  he  ennmeiatea  many  moontains^  or  chains  of 
mountains,  designated  for  the  most  part  by  the  rivera  which 
flow  from  them ;  but  to  which  in  each  case,  according  to  hia 
custom,  he  assigns  a  definite  position  in  latitude  and  longi- 
tude.   Several  of  these  are  clearly  only  special  appellations  of 
subordinate  groups  or  outliers  of  the  great  Atlas   range ; 
others  appear  to  be  really  detachcnl  mountain  ranges,  such 
as  we  now  know  to  occur  in  many  places  in  the  north  of  the 
iSahara.    After  this  he  continues:  "The  largest  riYers  in 


•  iY.(iiSi8-li. 
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the  Ulterior  aie :  tbe  Gir/  which  ocmneots  together  the  moiin- 
tain  of  TJaaigakt  and  the  nmne  ^^laranz)  of  the  CktramanteB : 
the  river  diyeEging  from  which  oooapies  a  poritioii  in  42°  of 
longitude  and  16°  of  latitade^  which  forms  the  Chelidonian 
Lakes,  the  middle  of  which  ia  aitnated  in  48^  of  longitude  and 
20^  of  latitude :  which  also  alter  an  interval,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
having  been  carried  underground,  gives  rise  to  another  river, 
the  western  limit  of  which  is  in  46°  long,  and  16°  lat.,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  it  forms  the  lake  Nuba  in  50°  of  longitude 
and  15^  of  latitude.  Then  the  Nigir,  which  also  connects  to- 
getiier  the  mountain  of  Mandrus  and  that  of  Thala ;  this  also 
forms  the  lake  Nigritis  which  is  situated  in  15°  of  longitude 
and  18°  of  latitude :  and  towards  the  north  it  forms  two 
branches,  one  to  the  mountain  of  Sagapola,  the  other  to  that 
of  Usargaia:  towards  the  east  it  has  only  one  arm  which 
forms  the  Libyan  Lake,  situated  in  35°  of  longitude^  and  16j^^ 
of  latitude.  Towards  the  south  it  has  one  arm  extending  to 
the  river  Dandns  in  two  points  situated  in  21°  of  longitude 
and  XT  and  131°  of  ktitnda" ' 

The  above  literal  translation  will  serve  to  show  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  dearly  what  Ptolemy  himself  meant»  so  as  to 
lay  it  down  on  a  map,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that»  if 
laid  down  on  a  map— eooording  to  the  best  idea  we  can  form 
of  the  intention  of  the  author — it  will  not  be  found  to  cor- 
respond to  anything  in  tho  Geography  of  Africa,  or  indeed  to 
any  possible  geographical  system.  One  great  source  of  this 
difficulty  undoubtedly  arises  from  his  ambiguous  use  of  tho 
word  iKTpoTT'it  as  an  arm  or  branch  of  a  river,  which  he 


"  The  name  is  written  by  Ptolemy 
Ttip,  which  is  almott  abeolntely  iden- 
tical with  the  form  Ohir,  now  applied 
to  the  ri?er  on  the  reverse  of  the  Atlas, 
which  is  almost  certainly  the  same 
called  by  Pliny  Ger.  The  name  of  the 
Nigir  (Siytip)  i«  not  found  in  Pliny  in 
the  DomiDutivo  case.  Solinus  calls  it 
Nisris  (0.  38.  §  6).  The  fonn  Niger, 
whftoh  ham  been  gemmlly  adopted  in 


modem  times,  seems  to  have  arises  hy 
analogy  witli  Qir.  It  has  clearly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  niger 
(block),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  false  etymology  contributed 
to  the  belief  in  its  ideutity  with  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes ;  as  if  "  the  riyer 
of  black  men  "  must  itself  be  black! 
'  iv.  6,  §§  13, 14. 
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employs  indifferently,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  for  an  affluent 
or  tributary,  and  a  divergent  in  the  stricter  sense,  as  an  arm  of 
a  delta."  The  expression  applied  both  to  the  Gir  and  the 
Nigir,  of  their  "  connecting  "  two  distant  points  • — ^in  both  in- 
stances chains  of  moantains,  not  lakes, — is  not  found  similarly 
used  elsewheie^  and  can  only  be  understood  with  referenoe  to 
such  riven  as  those  in  the  north  of  Africa,  which  have  no  real 
outflow,  and  either  end  in  stagnant  lakes,  or  are  giadoally 
absorbed  in  the  sands. 

§  29.  Owing  to  the  great  obscurity  of  Ptolemy's  own  state- 
ments on  the  sntject,  as  well  as  the  general  ignorance  which 
preyailed,  until  veiy  xecently,  in  respect  to  the  real  geography 
of  the  ooontries  in  question,  the  most  widely  diveigent  inteipte- 
tations  have  been  pat  upon  the  passage  just  cited.  The  nndne 
amount  of  deference  paid  to  Ihe  authority  of  his  supposed 
astronomical  obseryations  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  this 
result,  and  when  the  Arabian  geographers  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  river  in  Soudan,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  that  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  liis  so-called  Nigir,  it  was 
natural  to  identify  the  two.^  The  river  of  Timbuetoo  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  false  etymology,  which  connected  the  Niger  or 
Nigir  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  with  the  Nigrita?  and  Negroes, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  this  notion.  In 
modem  times  geographers  have  been  divided  into  two  sects  on 
the  subject :  the  one,  of  which  D'AuTille  was  the  leader,  and 
CSdonel  Leake  has  been  the  ablest  expounder  in  our  own 


•  Thna  he  applies  it  to  tlie  point  of 
divergenoe  where  the  two  arms  of  tho 
Nile  wpMnite  to  form  the  Delta  (ir  5, 
§  42),  and  on  tlio  nthfr  lifiinl  t'«  tlio 
oonflueooe  of  the  great  tributaries  uf 
the  Dunibe  (the  un,  the  Stm,  the 
TheiM,  with  the  main  itnam  (ii. 
12, 14, 15,  &C). 

*  AriCtvypfo  joins  together,  ai 


necting  two  points  on  a  map;  but  thero 
ill.  I  ^lieve,  no  other  iuatanoe  of  its 
employment  in  raapeot  to  a  rimr.  Of 
coum  a  rivt  r  munnt  really  cnnntct  two 
mountain  ranges,  as  it  may  two  lakes, 
or  OTon  (in  exoeptionel  oaaes)  two  other 
rivers;  and  Ptolemy  can  hardly  have 
meant  more  than  that  the  river,  or  ita 
anna,  eitended  from  one  to  the  other ; 


bridge  connects  t!je  two  banks  of  a     but  even  this  is  of  little  use  to  us. 
liver.    The  exprestdon  is  very  com-  I     '  8ee  on  thia  point  M.  Vivien  do  6t. 
monly  med  hy  Ptoknj  of  a  Hue  eon-  '  MaitiB,  pp.  44jMi7. 
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days,  maintaining  that  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  was  really  the 
great  river  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Joliba  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  lower  down  as  the  Quorra,  but  to 
which  the  name  of  Niger  has  been  inseparably  attached  by 
modem  geographers.^  Others  contend  that  Ptolemy  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fertile  regions  of  8ondan  beyond  the  Great 
Beserty  and  oonseqnently  oonld  nerer  haye  heard  of  the  great 
liyeis  of  the  interior;  and  that  all  his  statements  refer  in  £Bust 
to  the  tract  south  of  the  Atlas,  bordering  on  the  Great  Sahara, 
and  to  the  comparatiyely  miimportant  streams  by  which  it  is 
traversed.  According  to  this  yiew  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
given  by  Ptolemy  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  as  defective  and 
illusory  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  ease  in  many  other  instances, 
and  their  apparent  agreement  with  certain  actual  geographical 
features  is  merely  accidental. 

§  30.  The  last  of  these  views  has  been  advocated  recently 
with  much  ability  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,^  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  much  in  its  favour.  It  is  certain  that 
Ptolemy  connects  his  two  riyers,  the  Gir  and  the  Kigir,  with 
certain  chains  of  mountains,  and  these  again  he  connects  with 
Manretania  and  Numidia  in  a  manner  that  leayes  no  doubt 
that  they  were  parts  of  the  great  chain  or  system  of  mountains 
in  the  Korth  of  Africa,  to  which  modem  geographers  giye  the 
general  appellation  of  Atlas,  a  term  unknown  to  Ptolemy  in 
this  signification.  Thus,  as  we  haye  seen,  he  describes  the 
Gir  as  flowing  from  the  mountain  which  he  calls  Usargala. 
But  he  elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  same  mountain  range  con* 
tained  the  sources  also  of  the  Bagradas,  a  well-known  river, 
which  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Carthage. 


'  See  the  elaborate  paper  hy  Col. 
I^eake  in  the  2nd  toL  of  the  Journal  0/ 
Chogr.  Boe.  (1882),  entitled  * /•  ^0 
Quorra  the  «ame  rirer  ih>-  Xirjt'r  nf 
ihs  AnrienUI"  Uia  viewa  have  bet:n 
adopted,  and  »  rammary  of  bis  argu- 
ments  repeated  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Junies  in 
J>r.  Smith's  DicL    Ancient  Geography f 


art  NiOEiR. 

*  Le  Nord  de  VAfrique  dane  FAaitU 
mdu;  pp.  496-461.  The  Mune  view  hed 
been  previoTisly  mnintained  by  M. 
Wakkmiaer  {^Hechereke*  Oeographiquee 
mr  riniArimtr  de  TA/rique  Sej^tHo* 
iial%  Sfo.  Ml,  1881,  pp.  816^> 
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These  he  places  in  20J°  of  latitude,  far  to  the  south  of 
thoir  true  position,  so  that  he  assigns  to  the  Bagradas  a  course 
of  not  less  than  12^  of  latitude :  but  he  distinctly  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  simie  river  that  traversed  the  province  of 
Africa  and  had  its  mouth  near  Carthage.*  Again,  he  describes 
the  Melano-Gffituli,  a  tribe  whose  name  dbtinctly  connects 
them  with  the  south  side  of  the  Atlas,  as  extending  from 
Mount  Usargala  to  Mount  Sagapola :  and  the  position  of  the 
latter  mountain  is  gjiven  by  its  being  the  sonioe  of  the  river 
Snbos,  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantio  just  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  Roman  piovinoe^  and  may  be  safely  identifled  with  the 
riw  Sua.  This  he  places  in  lat  25^  m<ne  than  5^  south  of 
ita  tme  position.  Kezt  to  this  he  mentions  a  monntain  called 
Ifandms,  which  he  describes  aa  containing  the  sooms  of  all 
the  riTCis  flowing  into  the  Ailantic»  from  the  riTer  Salathns  in 
lat.  22^  to  the  riyer  Massa  in  lat  16)^.  .  In  aocoidance  with 
this  he  places  the  centre  of  Mount  Mandms  in  lat  18^.  It  is 
this  range  of  I^Iount  Mandms,  which  he  evidently  conceived  as 
a  range  running  from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  but  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  reality  * — that  Ptolemy 
describes  as  forming  one  extremity  of  the  Nigir,  while  two 
other  arms  were  connected  with  IMount  Sap^apola  and  Mount 
Usargala.   These  he  apparently  regarded  as  divergent  arms 


*  Thl»  ft  ofTvrhMlEed  by  Got.  Lealce, 

who  aasnitios  that  the  Dat^rudaa  of  tho 
interior  moat  be  a  distinct  ri^er  fn)m 
that  which  tmwneA  the  BoBMn  pro- 
vince of  Africa  {Jounial  <jf  Otogr, 
ToL  ii  p.  21X  and  the  same  view  ia 
taken  by  the  author  of  the  artiele 
BaOBADAS  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dirtionary 
of  Qtogra^y.  But  the  tuatiuiony  of 
Ptolemy  to  the  ooatrary  is  precise. 
After  dosprihiiif:  (iv.  (I,  §  10)  the  jw>f<i- 
tioo  of  Mount  Utttifgala,  "from  which 
flom  tho  river  Bu^rada«  "  (eup'  ol  pti 
6  BaypdSas  woraaiU),  and  which  he 
places,  as  stat^Hl  in  the  text,  in  lat 
20°  80* ;  he  a<id8,  olrot,  ift«p6furos  Sik 
Tfji  'Ai^fujffji,  flfffidWfi  fUrijv  ddXarrrray 

Kork  Qtaiv  AS  Aj9  70,  the  very  same  lati- 
tude Mid  longUwIe  ti»t  be  hat  ebe- 


where  a8.«iig:ned  te  the  nHRitii  «f  tfie 

BftgTiidfw  nciir  rarthncrc  (iv.  3,  §  H). 

The  aouroee  of  the  southemmoat  arm 
of  the  Bamdae  are  reallr  attoated  he- 
twocn  35*  and  36°  of  N.  latitude:  am 
that  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  about 
IS^too&rsoath!  ThMenomioae  error, 
coupled  \^ith  that  in  the  position  of 
Garama  or  Fczzan  farther  east,  was 
quita  eufflcient  to  threw  his  whole 
i;^>ography  of  Northern  Afrioa  iata 
hopeless  confusion. 

*  It  may  perhapa  arise  from  a  mia> 
conceived  or  exasgcratod  idea  of  thf> 
subordinate  rancre  south  of  tho  (m«t 
Atlas  and  pnralli  l  to  it,  which  sepa- 
rates tho  Vrtlh-y  nf  tho  Sus  (SoMlll) 
from  that  of  the  Draa  (^Daradua). 
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flowing  to  those  mountain  chains :  they  were  probably  in 
reality  affluents  or  tributaries  prcxjeeding  from  them.  But  in 
any  case  it  is  clear  that  he  supposed  the  river  Niger  and  its 
arms  to  be  connected  with  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Mauretania,  in  a  manner  that  excludes  the  possibility  of  their 
being  diyided  from  them  by  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara.* 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fix,  even  approximately,  the 
other  extremitit  s  which  he  assigns  to  his  two  rivers,  the  Gir 
and  the  Nigir:  Mount  Thala  and  the  Bavine  of  the  Gara- 
xnantes.  The  latter  is  supposed  by  M.  de  81  Martin  to  be  the 
deep  and  nanow  valley  of  Ghftt^  west  of  Fessan,  the  proximity 
of  which  to  the  oonntry  of  the  Gaiamantes  wonld  aooonnt  for 
its  name;  Mount  Thala  we  have  no  means  of  identifying ;  it 
is  plaoed  indeed  by  Ptolemy  as  fu  south  as  lat.  l(f  ,  bat  no 
yalne  can  be  attached  to  this  deteimlnation. 

§  31.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  cause  which  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the 
Gir  and  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  as  rivers  of  Northern  Africa,  was 
the  absence  of  any  really  great  rivers  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Atlas.  Until  very  recently  indeed  there  prevailed  a  very 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  desert  character  of  the  country 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain  range,  and 
the  norths  part  of  the  Sahara  was  supposed  to  present  a 
character  of  unbroken  desert  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding 
the  truth.  We  have  lately  learnt  that  the  whole  country, 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Atlas,  is 
of  a  yery  wied  character,  presenting  numerous  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  Wadiea^  or  yalleys  containing  watercourses  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  though  dry  in  summer,  and  fertile 
spots  or  oases,  interspersed  among  barren  table-lands  and 
broad  patches  of  sandy  desert*  Another  prominent  feature 

'  The  same  view  is  strongly  con-  ;  again  conneete  it  with  the  WMl  oout, 

finned  by  the  statement  that  tlio  Niprir  and  the  region  inunedialely  MOth  of 

throws  out  one  arm  to  the  south,  wliich  the  Great  Atlas, 

joins  t)ie  riwtr  Daradus  (§  14).    Now  I     '  See  the  Tnlnable  sketdi  of  the 

the  Daradus  may  probably  be  identified  physioal  genprnphy  and  geoh>gy  of  the 

with  the  river,  Draa  or  Drlia,  and  this  (northern)  ISahara,  given  by  Mr.  Tria- 
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of  these  regions  is  the  occurrence  of  numerous  shallow  lakes, 
or  "  Sibkhahs,"  as  they  are  ealled,  analogous  to  those  which 
have  long  been  known  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  and  which  correspond  exactly  with  such  lakes  as 
the  rivers  described  by  l*tolemy  may  be  supposed  to  form. 
One  of  the  greatest  pecnliarities  of  the  same  districts  is  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  tlie  phenomenon,  alluded  to  by  all 
ancient  writers  in  respect  to  the  countries  in  question — of  the 
disappearance  and  reappearance  of  riveis  after  ft  sabtenranean 
course  of  more  or  less  extent.'  This,  as  we  haye  seen,  is  stated 
by  Ptolemy  of  the  Gir,  while  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ocmfaaed  and  palpably  fabulous  account  given  by  Juba  of  the 
connexion  of  the  Nile  with  the  riven  of  Mauietania.*  On 
the  whole  it  ia  certain  that  if  we  are  content  to  discard  the 
impresaion  that  the  Gir  and  Nigir  were  really  great  riyen  of 
the  same  character  aa  the  Nile  or  the  Qnorfl^  the  peculiar 
physical  characters  of  the  conniiy  north  of  the  Great  Deaett 
are  predaely  each  aa  might  be  anppoaed  likely  to  giye  rise  to 
the  confiued  and  unintelligible  account  given  by  Ptolemy  of 
the  riyer-systema  of  Northern  Africa.^ 

§  32.  But  unquestionably  the  main  cause  which  has  led 
modern  writers  to  identify  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  with  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes— the  great  river  of  Soudan,  whose  sonnies 
and  outllow  were  so  long  unknuwn — arose  from  the  erroneous 
positions  in  latitude  and  longitude  which  he  had  himself 
assigned  to  the  two  rivers.    The  Gir  and  the  Nigir  are  placed 


twn  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work,  I      '  It  is  always  dangerous  to  bave 

entitled  Great  ScJiara  (8vo.  1 860),  and  I  recourse  to  the  sappottition  of  physical 

confvmintj  the  Sahara  generally  KfliUi  clmn-j'fs,  in  order  to  acoi^mt  for  the 

Johnstou's  J/nca,  pp.  72-82.  Btatements  of  ancient  writen*;  but  it 

*  These  T\\eT»,  as  f>ointe4i  out  by  Mt.  '  moat  be  admitted  that  there  are  many 

Tristrain  (77)'  Cnut  Sahara,  p.'3G3),  argomenta  in  favour  of  the  climate 


do  not  tlow  tlirougL  real  subterranean 
flhantiela,  like  those  in  oavernouH  limc- 
stono  districts;  but  merely  sink  into 
the  sand,  through  which  they  continue 
to  percolate,  until  thrown  up  to  the 
•onaoo  by  the  occunenoe  of  •ome  atn> 
tnm  of  hard  rock. 
•8eeGhaptarU.p.n4. 


south  of  the  Atlas  liaviii<^  been  in 
ancient  times  less  arid  tlian  at  prosent| 
and  a  small  increase  of  the  rain&Il  in 
thot$e  regions  would  convert  many  of 
the  Wadies  that  are  now  merely  dry 
wateroonnes  into  riven  for  a  i>ert  uf 
the  yeer. 
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by  him  within  a  tract  extendinf];  from  ahnut  1.5^  or  16°  to 
18^  N.  latitude,  the  whole  of  which  would  in  reality  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  but  only 
a  few  degrees  north  of  the  tract  really  occupied  by  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Soudan,  and  traTeraed  by  the  Joliba  or  Qaorta, 
as  well  as  by  seyeral  other  important  riyers.   It  thus  beoomes 
80  plausible  to  identify  Ptolemy's  rivers  with  the  great  streams 
in  question  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  this  oonolusion  has 
been  adopted  by  many  geographers  of  eminence.  Colonel 
Leake  in  particular  has  been  influenced  principally  by  this 
reason  in  his  elaborate  argument  to  proye  Ptolemy's  Nigir  to 
be  really  the  same  with  the  Qnom.*  Tet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Ptolemy  could  have  attained  any  such  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  regions  in  c|iR!stiou  ;  while  it  is  remarkable  that  in  all 
other  instances  his  positions  for  the  interior  of  Africa  differ 
widely  from  the  truth.    Wo  have  already  seen  how  extrava- 
gantly far  to  the  south  he  carried  the  position  of  Agisymba 
which  certainly  represented  to  his  mind  the  country  imme- 
.diately  to  the  south  of  the  great  desert,  or  in  other  words 
the  northern  portion  of  Soudan.   Yet  this  country  is  really 
situated  in  about  14^  or  15^  of  north' latitude,  while  he  carried 
it,  as  we  haye  seen,  to  eight  degrees  south  of  the  equator. 
Eyen  in  regard  to  a  compazatiyely  well-known  point  like 
Gkrama  (the  capital  of  the  Oaramantes)  we  find  him  placing 
it  in  lat  2P  dO*;  fhlly  5  degrees  south  of  its  true  position, 
and  only  3}  degrees  north  of  his  city  of  Qira,  which  he  calls 
the  metropolis  of  the  surrounding  region,  and  places  to  the 
south  of  the  riyer  Gir.  It  is  impossible  therefore  to  suppose 
that  he  conceiyed  them  to  be  separated  by  the  wide  expanse 

'  It  is  only  by  a  cnnful  and  con-  result  booame  one  of  startling  extent, 

tinuuus  examiuatioQ  of  the  data  for-  Gulooel  Leake  appears  to  me  to  have 

nlshed  hj  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  the  been  mfiled  timraghonft  hb  paper  by  a 

interior  of  Africa  that  one  cuiueB  to  be  (li^^poHitiltn  to  pay  e\flgp:eratea  del'er- 

oouviuced  of  the  uiaguitude  of  hia  1  ence  to  tlie  aataority  of  Ptolemy,  over- 

emwe,  and  of  the  vtterly  nntmalworihy  looking  the  fSwt  that  hb  ttateraeBti,  <u 

clmrartcr  of  \m  m  iterials.    From  the  '  they  utand,  are  im{K)88ible  and  absiml ; 

tutiii  want  of  obiiervatiuQs  to  correct  and  it  it*  uuly  by  muoh  modification 

them,  one  eiror  was  neoeaaarily  built  and  alteratUmtiwtthcgroMibeiiiiuleto 

upon  another,  till  the  itowimnlated  ewtwitbeltharoiiefheQiyor  theotiher. 

VOL.  n.  2  8 
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of  the  great  desert,  as  they  nuist  liave  been  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  his  river  Gir  was  really  onv  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Soudan.  Yet  it  seems  still  more  impossible  to  assume  that 
the  error  lay  wholly  in  the  position  assigned  to  Garama,  a 
place  which  had  been  repeatedly  visited  by  BomaTi  generals, 
and  to  which  we  know  that  he  poooooood.  itinmriea,  while  that 
of  Gira — a  place  utterly  imknowii  ftom  any  other  sooroe— «m 
determined  with  comparative  correctness.  It  seems  much 
more  simple  to  oonclade  that  his  map  of  the  interior  of  A£ncA 
was  throughont*  vitiated  by  the  same  error,  which  oanaed  him 
to  carry  his  positions  in  all  instances  much  too  &r  to  the 
south;  and  that  he  thus  unintentionally  brought  his  two 
rivers^ihe  Nigir  espeoiaUy— into  latitudes  nearly  cone- 
spending  with  those  of  the  great  rivers  of  Soudan,  of  whush 
he  had  no  real  knouiedge. 

§  33.  We  have  unfortunately  no  information  as  to  the  souees 
from  whence  he  derived  his  knowledge  (such  as  it  was)  of  the 
countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  it  may  Siifely  be  assuioed 
that  it  could  at  best  only  be  collected  from  the  hearsay  reports 
of  native  traders.  But  the  tendency  of  itineraries  derived 
from  such  quarters  is  almost  always  to  exaggemte  the  dis- 
tances ;  and  we  have  already  seen,  in  our  examination  of 
Ptolemy's  geography,  many  instances  of  the  results  of  this 
tendency.  Had  he  really  possessed  any  such  line  of  route 
across  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  it  can  hardly  bo 
doubted  that  he  would  have  placed  that  river  and  his  supposed 
of  Nigira  far  too  much  to  the  south,  instead  of  bringing 
them  up  to  a  level  with  Giia,  within  a  few  degrees  of  Gaiama 
or  Fezzan.  But  moreover  it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  sup* 
pose  that,  had  he  possessed  any  such  records,  he  would  have 
ignored  themain  iiustof  the  vast  extent  of  desert  thai  separated 
tiiie  great  liver  from  the  ccnnparatively  fertile  distrietB  to  the 
south  of  the  Atlas;  a  desert  that  so  loi^  proved  aa  insnpenUe 
barrier  to  all  European  travellen.  It  is  a  point  that  has  been 
too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  that 
Ptolemy  gives  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  Sahara 
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between  the  land  of  the  Grtttulians,  and  his  riTers  Gir  and 
Kigir.  It  is  certain  that  there  ia  nothing  to  ahow  that  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  oooorrenoe  of  aaoh  a  yaat  tract  of  desert 
to  the  flouth  of  Gstnlia ;  and  the  omiBsion  ia  rendered  the  more 
significant  by  his  distinct  mention  of  ''the  Libyan  desert**  as 
bounding  Africa  (t. «.  the  Boman  province  of  that  name)  and 
the  Oyrenaica  on  the  sonth,  while  he  describes  Gtotnlia  as  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  two  Mauretanias,  without  any 
notice  of  its  being  bounded  in  its  turn  l)y  a  similar  desert.^ 

§  34.  hnt  if  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  theory 
that  would  transport  the  rivers  of  Ptolemy  to  the  south  of  tho 
great  desert,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  the  <j:reatest 
diflScnlty  in  identifying:  them  with  any  of  the  streams  to  be 
found  south  of  the  Atlas.  We  have  seen  that  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  his  expedition  across  those  mountains  came  to  a 
river  called  Ger,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  this  with 
the  stream  still  known  as  the  Ghir,  or  Wady  Ghir,  which  rises 
in  the  range  of  the  Atlas,  in  about  lat  dSl*  and  descends  to  the 
Oasis  of  Twat*  But  it  is  imposrible  to  accept  the  obrious 
condosion  that  the  Ger  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  Pliny 
was  the  same  with  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy.  Of  the  two  riyera 
mentioned  by  that  author,  the  Gir  was  ike  furthest  to  the  etui, 
while  the  Niger  lay  to  the  west,  and  had  its  sources  in  a 
mountain  range  not  far  from  the  Atlantic.  Little  or  no  value 
can  be  indeed  attached  to  the  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  forms  Gir  and  Nigir  are  really  only  slight  variations 
of  the  same.  But  even  if  wc;  assume,  as  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
3Iartin  has  done,  that  Ptolemy  has  interchanged  the  two,  and 
that  his  Nigir  is  really  tlie  same  with  the  Ger  of  Pliny,  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  Wady  Ghir  corresponds  in  even 
a  plausible  manner  with  the  course  assigned  to  the  Nigir  by 


*  Thtis  he  ropefttedly  upriikB  of  fj  tpy\- 
fiot  Aifivn  in  conneoiiou  with  tho  former 
prorinoe  ({▼.  8,  §}  15, 86):  bvt  in  iv.  6, 
§  15,  (i/trr  clijicussiTis:  tho  conrse  of  the 
Gir  and  the  Nigir  he  h&yn :  im6m*trtu 


*  The  course  of  t hid  river  haa  for  fh« 
first  time  hocn  explored  in  veiy  lecmt 
times  by  M.  Bohlf. 
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Ptolemy.  And  the  same  thing  is  still  more  the  case  with  the 
Gir  of  that  author,  for  which  we  cannot  find  any  <;iiitable 
representative  in  the  northern  regions  of  Africa.*  The  only 
consideiable  stfeam  really  found  sonth  of  the  Atlas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ohir  already  menti(med»  is  the  Wady  Djedi ; 
and  this  is  so  little  distance  fiom  the  Boman  pnmnoe  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  haye  been  the  riyer  intended 
by  Ftdemy.*  Bnt  the  whole  tract  of  the  table  lands  between 
the  Atlas  and  the  Desert  is  intersected  by  Wadies  or  water- 
conrses,  some  of  which  may  well  haye  been  better  supplied 
with  water  in  ancient  times,  while  they  would  also  hare 
formed  under  those  eireumstances  more  considerable  lakes  or 
lagoons  than  they  do  at  present.  The  peculiar  drainage 
system  of  this  part  of  Africa,  such  as  we  now  know  it,  un- 
doubtedly presents  strong  features  of  resemblance  ^vith  the 
general  character  of  that  represented  by  Ptolemy,  while  ita 
intricate  nature  would  render  it  probable  that  any  hearsay 
accounts  of  it,  reported  by  merchants  and  traders,  would 
assume  such  a  confused  and  unintelligible  form  as  would 
render  it  impossible  to  identify  its  details  with  the  real  featores 
of  the  country. 

§  35.  Closely  connected  with  the  questions  concerning  the 
true  position  of  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy,  are  those  relating  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Here  also  two  entirely 
different  views  haye  been  taken  by  modem  geographera  (rf  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  yalue  of  the 
positions  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  points  that  he  mentions 
by  nama  As  far  as  the  limit  of  the  Boman  pvoyince  d 
Hauretania  Tin^^itana»  the  coast  was  naturally  well  known; 
and  the  headland  which  he  deseiibes  as  its  southmmoat 
pcnnt^  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Greater  Atlan 


*  Of  ooiine  on  the  tbeonr  that  {den- 

tifien  the  Nigir  with  the  Quorra,  it  18 
may  to  find  a  reprmmtatiTe  tot  the 
Oir  in  any  of  the  Itfge  liTeis  liuttier 
east— the  Yoou,  Shary,  Sec.  None  of 
theae^  however,  in  any  reapect  anawt- r 


to  the  deaoription  given  by  Ptolemy 
of  the  Gir  wnd  ita  armH. 

*  for  a  deeoiiption  of  the  comae  and 
diUMtar  of  th«  Wady  Djedi.  am  Mx. 
Txiilmm't  Oraaf  Mva,  pi86& 
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may  bMj  be  identified  with  Gape  Gbir,  a  pzominent  headland 
foimed  by  the  main  ehain  of  the  Atlaa,  abntting  directly  upon 
the  ocean.  Immediately  south  of  this  he  places  the  river 
Bnbns,  the  name  of  which  may  clearly  be  recognised  in  the 
yalley  and  river  of  SAs  or  Sous,  in  precisely  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  Cape  Ghir.  But  though  this  remsirkable 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Western  Africa  may  be  considered 
as  established  beyond  a  doubt,  we  find  it  brought  down  by 
Ptolemy  to  lat.  26^  30' — more  than  4^  south  of  its  true  posi- 
tion— while  in  longitude  he  places  it  to  the  east  of  Cotes 
(Cape  Spartel),  instead  of  nearly  4®  to  the  west  of  it.' 
Throughout  this  part  of  his  geography  indeed  he  commits  the 
enor  of  supposing  the  coast  of  Africa  to  hold  a  course  nearly 
dne  N.  and  S.  from  Cape  Spartel  (but  trending  continoally 
a  little  to  the  east)  instead  of  nearly  soath-weety  and  he  has 
assigned  his  longitudes  accordingly. 

But  it  is  beyond  this  that  the  chief  discrepancies  begin. 
Following  the  coast  to  the  south  Ptolemy  enumerates  several 
riyeis  and  promontories,  as  well  as  three  "  cities^**  till  he  comes 
to  a  river  which  he  calls  Daradus,  or  Daras,  the  name  of  which 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  identify  it  with  the  Driia  or  Drah, 
oiw  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Un- 
fortunately Ptolemy  places  its  mouth  in  15^  N.  lat.,  while  the 
I>raa  really  has  its  outlet  in  about  2S\  or  less  than  3^  south  of 
Cape  Ghir."  The  latitude  thus  assigned  is  actually  more  tliau  a 
degree  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  tirst  great 
river  of  Central  Africa ;  and  consequently  Colonel  Leake,  and 
those  writers  who  cling  to  the  correctness  of  Ptolemy's  astro* 
nomical  positions,  identify  the  Daradus  of  our  author  with  the 
Senegal  Beyond  this  he  mentions  a  promontory  called 
Arsinarium,  with  another  called  Bussadium:  and  beyond  this 
comes  the  Western  Gul(  or  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it,  the  Great 
Gulf  on  the  Western  Ocean.  Those  writers  who  consider  the 


»  PtoL  iv.  1,  §  4. 

*  iv.  6,  §  6.  Ue  elsewhere  (§  9)  tells 
m  llirtttldDMtti  iiieiBaBMNUilri& 


called  Criphaa.  and  plao<'a  its  soiirecs 
iu  IQP  N.  lat.  aad  2,T  E.  long.,  or  17 
depwi  of  kngiliids  MMt  of  ill  mootb. 
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Daradus  to  be  the  Senegal,  naturally  identify  the  Promon- 
tory  of  Arsinarium  witli  Cajx-  Verde,  and  the  riv(^r  Starhir, 
which  is  placed  only  about  a  degree  iarther  south,  with  the 
Gambia." 

§  36.  The  oombinatioii  is  nadoabt  a  tempting  one ;  and  if  it 
stood  alone,  might  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  But  the  diffi- 
culty arises  that  between  the  liyer  Draa  and  the  Senegal  occurs 
the  long  stretch  of  ooastr— extending  for  more  than  900  geo- 
giaphieal  miks — ^where  the  great  desert  abuts  upon  the  sea, 
and  ihioQgliont  the  whole  extent  of  which  not  a  single  lirer 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  ooean.  If  therefore  we  identify 
the  Dandns  with  the  Senegal,  we  are  not  only  nnaUe  to 
identify  any  of  the  intermediate  points,  but  the  description  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  so  utterly  at  Tariance  with  the  reality 
as  to  render  any  snoh  identtflcaticn  impossible.  But  there  is 
another  point  that  has  an  important  bearing  upon  this  question. 
Ptolemy  places  his  promontory  of  Arsinarium — which  Colonel 
Leake  would  identify  with  Cape  Verde — in  latitude  12% 
directly  opposite  to  the  lu  arest  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  by 
which  he  unquestionably  meant  to  designate  the  Cnnaries, 
though  he  erroneously  places  them  7"  from  the  mainland. 
The  latitude  thus  assigned  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  is  of 
course  entirely  errctiieous;^  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for, 
in  a  case  where  he  could  not  ])ossibly  have  any  real  observa- 
tions.   But  the  point  on  the  mainland  to  which  they  were  most 


*  Fftol.  iv.  6,  §§  S,  7.  Leftke  in  '  which  ha  Ml{g:n8  an  extension  of  nenrlr 
/ovm.  oj  Gfogr.  Soe.  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  »ix  degrees  of  latitude.    But  the  Ca^ie 

*  It  18  a  singular  accident — for  I  dv  Verae  Islands,  being  8ituut<.tl  more 
believe  it  to  bo  nothing  clac — that  tho  than  300  tuiloit  fmni  the  coa«t  of  Africa, 
potition  thus  aligned  to  the  Fortunatu  were  little  likely  to  have  been  di»- 
lalands  comes  to  coincide  more  nearly  '  covered  by  ancient  navigators ;  nnd, 
with  the  latitude  of  the  Capo  de  Verde  str:»ngely  a«  their  position  is  mieplami 
Ulandi,  than  with  that  of  the  Canariea ;  .  on  his  map.  there  oan  be  no  reasonable 
and  bfloee  if  hfa  pramontory  of  Arri-  '  dnabt  ^tmt  the  Foftomte  Islands  of 
narium  be  identified  with  the  Cape  de  Ptolemy  were  the  t^anu-  with  tlie  group 
Verde,  it  might  be  plausibly  suggeated  ^  described  under  that  name  by  Juba 
that  he  had  eonfiNmded  the  two  groups  and  Pliny,  which,  as  we  have  aeeik,  wen 
of  illaildai  and  that  they  were  IxAh  in-  undoubtedly  thotn^  now  known  as  the 
eluded  under  liis  appellation  of  the  Canaries.  (See  Chapter  XX.  p.  175, 
VlartaMiteIduMli(«2llacdlp»rr9«w),te  I  MoleE.) 
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nearly  opposite^  is  just  one  of  the  ftcte  which  eron  an  un- 
scientific navigator  would  easily  obserre  and  xeoofd:  and  we 
may  therefore  feel  assored  that  Cape  Arsinarinm  was  really 
the  headland  immediately  opposite  to  the  nearest  of  the 
iskmds.  This  leads  ns  to  identify  it  with  Gape  Juby,  whidi 
is  only  about  sixty  miles  from  Fuerterentuia,  the  nearest  of 
the  Canaries.  In  this  case  the  next  headland  Bussadium 
would  be  represented  by  Cape  Bojador,  which  figures  so 
conspicuously  in  the  early  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  along 
this  coast. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  supposition  the  distance  between 
Cape  Arsinarium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Daradus  (the  Draa)  is 
greatly  overrated,  Ptolemy  placing?  the  latter  river  in  lat.  IS'', 
3°  farther  north,  while  the  real  distance  is  not  more  than  80 
G.  miles,  and  the  interval  of  latitude  only  about  20',  the  coast 
in  this  part  bearing  nearly  east  and  west:  and  again,  the 
interval  between  the  Daradus  and  the  Subus»  estimated  by 
Ptolemy  at  not  less  than  ten  degrees^  is  still  more  ezaggeiatedy 
the  real  distance  being  little  more  than  180  G.  miles,  or  3°  of 
latitude,  if  we  suppose  the  coast  (as  Ptolemy  did)  to  run 
nearly  from  north  to  south.  We  are  thus  left  with  a  (dunce 
of  difficulties :  there  being  really  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
Ptolemy's  latitudes,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  done^  and  transfer 
the  Daradus  to  the  Senegal,  or  to  identify  it  with  the  Draa, 
12^  more  to  the  north.  Unaccountable  as  such  an  error  may 
appear,  it  must  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  has  already  placed 
Cape  (ihir  4"  too  far  to  the  south,  and  that  a  similar  tendency 
to  exaggerate  his  (listunces  in  latitude  has  been  observed 
throughout  his  map  of  xVtriea.^  But  those  of  the  Senegal  and 
Cape  Verde  would,  according  to  CoIoih  I  Ijcako's  view,  be 
comparatively  correct :  and  we  should  thus  have  the  strange 
result  that  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  have  no 
account  of  the  Greeks  carrying  on  any  trade,  their  statements 
of  distances — ^from  which  alone  Ptolemy  could  calculate  his 


•  Tbb  is  tdmittod  eren  I7  OoloiMl  Ledn  hin^ 
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latitudes, — became  the  more  correct  the  farther  they  receded 
from  home.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  cast  a  glance  at  l*tolomy's 
map  of  North-Westem  Africa,  and  the  utter  dissimilarity  of 
its  configuration  with  the  real  form  of  the  ocmtiiient,  and 
retain  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  his  having  accuiiite  infor- 
mation, from  which  to  determine  correctly  a  position  80  xemote 
as  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  SenegaL 

§  37.  One  effect  of  this  misoonoeption  of  the  extension  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was  to  distort  altogether  his  idea  of 
the  position  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  by  which  name  it  can* 
not  be  doubted  that  he  as  well  as  Jaba  and  Fliny  meant  to 
designate  the  Canary  Islands.  Bnt  having  learnt  apparently 
from  good  authority  the  position  of  one  of  these  opposite  to 
the  headland  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Arrinaiium,  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  it  down  to  11°  of  N.  latitude,  while  he 
placed  the  northernmost  of  the  group  in  hit.  10  ,  thus  ranging 
them  in  a  widely  scattered  group,  extending  through  more 
than  5'  degrees  of  latituile,  instead  of  lying,  as  they  really  do, 
nearly  togt  tlier,  in  a  continuous  cluster,  having  a  general 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  comprised  within  alx)ut  two 
degrees  of  latitude.^  The  point  is  one  of  importance  as  show- 
ing how  utterly  vague  were  his  i<Ioas  of  the  position  of  tin* 
islands,  through  which  he  drew  his  primary  meridian  from 
which  all  others  were  to  be  reckoned. 

Another  instance,  and  a  very  striking  one,  of  the  manner  in 
which  Ptolemy  assigned  positions  at  random  to  places  concern- 
ing which  he  had  only  the  vaguest  information,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Ceme,  which  he  places  in  his  tables  in  lat 
25^  40^,  and  5^  of  longitude  east  of  the  Fortunate  Islands:  so 
that  it  must  haTO  lain  in  tiie  open  Atlantic,  three  degrees  from 
the  mainland,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  was,  an  islet  dose 

*  He  cnnmctttei  rix  islands,  four  on  «  InMoeasible  lalaudX  PluTtala,  Caspiria, 

the  outer  line  through  which  ho  draws  '  and  Pintiiria  or  Genturia,  cannot  be 

bis  meridian— nud  two  a  degrct-  ncanr  idi  ntifud,  unless  Plu'itala  l>e  a  cor- 

tu  tilt' oofl.Ht.   One  of  iheae  last  he  calls  ruption  of  the  Latin  name  PloTialia 

Cunanu.  the  other  the  island  of  Jirao,  |  apidit^  to  one  cf  the  Uaadji  bj  Statim 

evidently  the  Junoniu  of  Jul  u    liut  |  fidbofOS  (PUn.  vL 81^  {  SOSQi 

hia  other  four  namei,  Apxoaitus  (the  ' 
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to  the  shore.  Had  Ptolemy  poflsened,  as  saggested  by  Colonel 
Leake,  Gaithaginian  anthoiitiee,  and  derived  his  materials 
from  thenoe,  he  oonld  not  possibly  have  &llen  into  snch  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  a  place  which  had  been  in  their  time 

an  important  dSpdt  of  trade,  though  it  had  subsequently 
decayed,  and  its  very  existence,  as  we  have  seen,  became 
disputed. 

§  38.  The  above  examination  of  Ptolemy's  geography  of 
Africa  will  serve  to  show  the  utterly  untrustworthy  character 
of  the  specious  system  which  he  has  presented  to  his  readers. 
It  is  very  ])robable  that  he  (or  rather  Marinus)  really  possessed 
materials  of  considerable  value,  and  that  had  he  famished  ns 
with  the  data  from  which  he  deduced  hiserroneons  conclusions, 
we  should  have  been  able  in  our  turn  to  hare  derived  from 
them  results  of  leal  inteiest  But  we  are  nn£ortanately  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
materials :  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  ever 
carried  on  trade  to  any  extent  along  the  west  coast  of  Afidca^ 
and  still  less  that  they  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  the 
negro  nations  of  the  interior.  To  assume  under  these  circum- 
stances that  Ptolemy  really  possessed  authentic  and  detailed 
itineraries,  upun  which  he  could  found  approximately  correct 
estimates  of  the  geographical  position  oi  the  places  he  enume- 
rates, is  to  place  a  degree  of  couhdence  in  his  astronomical 
determinations  to  wliich  they  are  certainly  not  entitled.*  The 
vaguo  and  fluctuating  character  of  the  names  in  the  interior  of 
the  African  continent  is  suflSciently  apparent  to  any  one  who 
compares  a  series  of  modem  maps ;  and  the  same  must  have 
been  the  case  in  ancient  times  also ;  while  the  various  hypo- 


*  Dr.  Bcke'a  remarks  on  this  subject 
•ppi>ar  to  me  perfectly  jiut.  **  In  at- 
tempting to  fix  in  thie  vmp  of  AfHca 
the  true  position  of  Ploleniy  ^  lak.  Band 
■ooroea  of  the  Nile,ir6inuiit  dincard  ail 
notioiui  ct  tbrir  haVing  been  determined 
abwluldy  by  means  of  astronomical 
obeervations,  special  mape  of  particular 
looiJitiuiii  or  ouerwise^  uid  ngiid  flMn 


simply  as  derived  from  oral  information, 
and  as  laid  down  rdaUvdy  to  aome 
well-known  point  on  the  eoasl;^  (Awraw 
of  the  Xih  ,  p.  G'J)-  If  tills  is  true  of  the 
eastern  portions  of  Africa  with  regard 
to  whfeb  be  oerCalnly  had  some  tnurt- 
worthy  data,  it  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  interior  and  the  western 
half  of  the  oontiiNnt. 
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theses  started  by  modem  geogE^tlien,  baaed  upon  the  cnoneoui 
infoimatioii  thai  they  posseawd,  may  ai  onoe  explam  and 
eixeose  the  emus  committed  by  Ptolemy  in  attempting  to  pot 
into  shape  the  wy  defeetiye  materials  at  his  command.  When 
we  see  how  much  of  the  map  of  Afiica  was  stiU  either  hypo- 
thetical or  erroneous,  OTen  in  the  days  of  lyAnyiUe  and 
Bennell,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  same  map,  as  drawn  for 
the  first  time  by  IHolemy,  was  still  more  hypothetical  and 
still  more  erroneous. 

§  39.  Ik)th  in  this  instance  and  in  re<;ard  to  the  eastern 
portions  of  Asia,  we  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
possessed  iiilormation  beyond  that  of  any  preceding  get>- 
grapher,  but  that  this  information  was  of  a  very  vairue  and 
indefiidte  character,  and  he  had  no  means  of  correcting  it,  or 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  positions  which  he  assumed  in 
consequence.  Under  these  circumstances  the  attempt  to  clothe 
his  imperfect  materials  in  a  scientific  garb,  was  only  to  mislead 
his  readers  by  concealing  the  poTcrty  of  his  real  knowledge: 
and  nnfortonately  it  had  that  effect  in  a  most  nnprecedented 
degree.  Owing  to  the  definite  and  positiye  form  in  which  his 
results  were  presented,  it  was  assnmed  without  fiirther  inquiry 
thai  they  were  based  upon  sound  and  sufficient  data. 
great  astronomical  reputation  also. contributed  to  the  same 
effect  It  seemed  but  natural  to  su[)|K)8e  that  an  astronomer 
of  such  a  high  character  could  not  have  given  such  full  and 
detailetl  tiibles  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  unless  thoy  were 
really  derived  from  trustworthy  observations.  Few  rea»l,  or 
cjired  to  remember,  his  first  introductory  book,  in  which  ho 
had  pointed  out  very  fairly  the  true  character  of  liis  materials, 
and  the  imperfetttions  necessarily  resulting  from  thence  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.  The  problem  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  was  a  noble  scientific  conception,  but  it  was  one  which 
it  was  in  his  day  utterly  impossible  to  realise.  The  scientific 
framework  was  in  reality  a  delusion,  but  its  outward  form  was 
so  regular  and  symmetrical,  that  it  imposed  upon  almost  all 
obserrers ;  and  tiie  authority  of  Ptolemy  became  estaUiahed 
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in  geography  n\  a  position  nearly  as  paramount  as  that  which 
for  many  centuries  it  occnpied  in  astronomy.  Even  at  the 
present  day  there  still  remains  a  lingering  desire  to  prove  him 
in  the  right  if  poaaible,  and  to  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  geo- 
giaphical  positions  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  founded 
on  actnal  observations. 

§  40.  But  whatever  were  the  defects  in  Ptolemy's  great 
work,  consideied  only  as  what  it  professed  to  be— «  oollectioii 
of  materials  for  laying  down  an  improved  map  of  the  world ; 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  oQnstmction  of  such 
a  map,  though  the  first  duty,  or  the  first  necessity,  of  the 
geographer,  is  very  &r  ft<m  representiiig  his  whole  duty.  An 
aoeurate  knowledge  of  the  human  skdeton  is  essential  to  the 
artist;  but  it  is  very  far  from  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  human  figure.  The  map-maker  in  like  numner  furnishes 
only  the  dry  bones  of  geography,  whieh  it  is  the  task  of  the 
physical  geographer  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  in  order 
to  produce  an  organic  whole.  But  of  any  concej)tion  of  this 
truth  I'tolcmy  appears  to  have  been  wholly  destitute.  It  may 
be  urged  indeed  that  the  plan  of  his  work  excluded  any  full 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  his  subject.  But  he 
might  certainly  have  easily  introduced  brief  outlines  of  the 
principal  rivers  and  ranges  of  mountains  in  each  country ;  and 
the  absence  of  all  such  notices  renders  it  impossible  to  draw 
anything  like  a  real  map  of  the  countries  comprised  in  his 
tables.  The  few  indications  supplied  by  the  occasional 
mention  of  the  mouths,  sources,  and  confluences  of  rivers  are 
introduced  in  a  careless  and  perftmctory  manner,  and  are  often 
stiangely  erroneous.*  Of  mountain  chains  on  the  other  hand — 
the  most  important  of  all  features  in  the  real  geography  of  a 
country— he  in  many  instances  dther  takes  no  notice  at  all. 


•  Thijj  luia  bet  u  already  pointed  out     His  attempt  to  describe  the  Po  and  its 


in  tespect  to  the  rivers  01  Gaul,  where 
he  makes  the  Duniuoe,  the  Is^re,  the 
Khuuo,  the  Doubs  and  the  Sooiie  all 
viae  in  the  same  part  of  the  Alps, 
within  about  a  dcgxee  of  ono  anoiber. 


ctJudiientH,  and  their  relation  with  thft 
Italian  lakes,  ia  in  like  manner  very 
oonftued  and  obMore,  and  would  in- 
doc>il  if  taken  alone  be  utteily  nnin> 
teUigiblo. 
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or  merely  refers  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pyrenees, 
l>ecause  they  formed  the  boundary  between  two  nations.  In 
regard  to  this  important  branch  of  the  science  of  geography, 
his  predecessor  Strabo  was  as  superior  to  Ptolemy  as  he  was 
inferior  to  liim  in  all  that  relates  to  the  mathematicwil  oon- 
stmction  of  his  maps. 

§  41.  It  is  impossihle  to  quit  the  consideration  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Ptolemy  as  a  geographer,  without  adverting  to 
the  singular  oironmstanoe  that»  in  one  instance,  one  of  his 
gravest  enors  became  the  means  of  contrihnting  materially, 
though  indirectly,  to  the  greatest  diB0o?ery  of  modem  times. 
We  haye  seen  tiiat  his  enoneons  system  of  gradnaticni,  com- 
bined with  the  exaggerated  accounts  he  had  leceiTcd  of  the 
distance  of  the  Seres  and  Sinn  towards  the  east^  had  led  him 
to  eztmd  the  continent  of  Asia  in  that  direction  fur  beyond 
the  truth.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  diminish  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent  the  iutei mediate  unknown  space,  and  conse- 
quently lead  to  the  idea  that  the  ocean  which  separated  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia  from  the  western  lands  of  Europe  was 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  it  would  really  have  been 
had  there  been  ctmtinuous  sea  bi  tween  them.  Hence  when 
CJolumbus  set  out  on  his  memorable  vtiyage,  with  a  view  of 
arriving  by  sea  at  the  Indies,  he  supposed  the  Land  of  Spices 
of  which  he  was  in  search  to  be  much  less  distant  than  it 
really  was;  a  consideration  which  no  doubt  materially  in- 
fluenced him  in  detennining  to  make  the  attempt 
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NOTE  A,  p.  624. 

BATB  OF  MABOHnrO  IN  AFBIOA. 

Major  Deiiham  and  Captain  Clapperton  took  68  days  on  their 
journey  with  a  caravan  from  Mourzuk  to  the  Ljiko  Tchad  ;  and 
61  days  on  their  return.  Travelling  in  a  similar  manner  they  had 
occupied  34  days  fiom  Tripoli  to  Mourzuk,  and  took  not  lesa  than 
44  days  on  their  return  ;  but  Major  Denham,  travelling  express 
with  only  three  .servanta  and  three  camels^  made  this  la«t  journey 
in  20  days.  Henco  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rate  of  marohing 
of  the  Boman  amies  along  thu  oomparatively  well-known  part  of 
tiie  rente  waa  nnnsoally  rapid,  as  both  Flaocns  and  Uatamns 
agreed  In  reckoning  it  only  20  days'  march  (which  they  estimated 
at  6400  stadia)-  by  the  shortest  line  of  ronte,  thoogh  it  took 
30  days  by  the  longer  and  more  nsnal  route.   (Ptd.  i.  10,  §  2.) 

The  actual  distance  from*  Leptis  to  Gtouma  (Germa,  about 
65  miles  K.W.  of  Mourzuk),  as  measured  in  a  straight  line  on  the 
map,  amonnts  to  about  375  G.  miles  or  3750  stadia.  The  estimate 
of  the  Koman  generals  was  therefore  a  great  exaggeration;  as 
might  indeed  be  assumed  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  supposed 
a  niarchiiitr-rate  of  27  G.  miles  (or  36  Roman  miles)  a  day, — a  rate 
which  could  not  possibly  ho  maintained  by  any  army  continuounly 
for  a  couhiderable  period.  l>ut  it  is  probable,  though  not  di.Ktinctly 
stated  by  Ptolemy,  that  this  would  bo  also  tho  rate  according  to 
which  they  would  calculate  the  farther  advance  to  Agitsymba,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  arrived  at  the  preposterous  conclusion, 
which  even  Marinus  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  to  a  conaideralde 
extent. 

The  real  distance  from  Monnsok  to  the  nearest  point  of  Sovdaa, 
near  Lake  Tchad,  is  only  jnst  about  double  that  from  Tripoli  to 
Honrsuk;  though  the  Boman  armies  appear  to  have  consumed 
more  than  four  times  as  long  upon  the  march ;  a  sufiioient  eri- 
denoe  of  the  utter  vagueness  of  any  calculation  founded  upon  such 
data  without  further  details. 

If  we  suppose  the  same  rate  of  marobing  from  Garama  to 
Agisymba  as  that  from  Leptis  to  Qarama,  the  distance  aooom- 
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pluihed  in  120  days  would  amount  to  3240  G.  miles  or  54  degrees  of 
latitode ;  but  as  Marinus  oertainlj  reckoned  (as  well  as  Ftolemj) 
gfxiy  500  stadia  (or  50  Q.  milfis)  to  a  degree,  this  would  lie  re> 
garded  by  him  as  eqniTalant  to  64  J  degrees.  Aaraming  hia  lati- 
tade  fi>r  Qaxama  to  have  heen  the  aame  as  Ptokmy's  (21^  SC  K.  lat), 
thia  would  oany  the  poaitioii  of  Agia^ba  down  to  43**  8.  lat.,  or 
about  8**  8.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  I  How  he  arrived  at  the  first 
result  of  24,680  stadia  south  of  the  Equator  or  49^^  degrees  S.  lat., 
as  stated  by  Ptolemy,  which  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  rednce, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  diBoover. 


NOTE  B,^m. 

Ptolemy's  longitudj^  in  tue  neiMWHii^N'gAK 

It  may  be  conveiiient  to  the  reader  to  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form 

the  longitiHles  of  the  prinoipal  points  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
given  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  actual  ]ongitades  of  the  twne  points 
computed  from  Ferro.  It  must  however  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  this  meridian  lay  in  fact  much  farther  west  than  tlmt 
liShumed  by  i'tolemy  from  his  supposed  position  of  the  Fortunate 
Islands.   (See  p.  567.) 


Flo 

Sib 
imj. 

Saored  Fkomontory 

r 

80^ 

5° 

20' 

IT 

Calpe  (at  mouth  of  Straits) .. 

r 

30^ 

13° 

Caralis  in  Sardinia 

32° 

30* 

..  27° 

30' 

Lilybffium  in  Sicily 

30^ 

45' 

Paohynus  Prom,  (do.)  .. 

40'' 

33^ 

25' 

60° 

..  40^ 

50' 

58° 

20' 

..  46° 

45' 

69° 

20' 

..  64° 

30' 

The  longitudes  in  the  second  oolmnn  are  given  in  round  numbeis 
fin-  the  greater  fikoility  of  comparison. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  575. 

LATITUDE  OV  THULB. 

Tho  position  of  Thulo  won  evidently  based  upon  the  recent 
Roman  information  concerning  that  island,  which,  as  ha8  already 
been  pointed  out,  certainly  referred  to  the  Shetland  Inlands. 
Eratosthenes  had  placed  it  in  66"^,  or  on  the  Arctic  Circle;  an 
assnmptioii  eridMitly  derived  from  tlie  statement  of  Py  theas  that 
at  tho  floinmer  Mtbtioe  the  ran  was  Tkiblo  all  the  night  tiiiongh. 
But  the  Thnle  of  Marinne  and  Ptoleniy  iraa  plaoed  with  legaid  to 
the  Orkneys,  and  soppooed  to  he  only  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
them,  whioh  neoeonrily  htooi^t  it  down  to  a  lower  latitude  than 
that  awigned  by  Erstoithenea  and  Hipparohns.  Ptolemy  indeed 
affirms  that  its  longest  day  was  of  twenty  honra  (viii.  3,  §  3),  hat 
it  is  most  improbable  that  he  had  any  positive  authority  for  this 
statement^  whioh  was  doubtless  merely  an  astronomioal  oonolusion 
from  its  assumed  position  on  the  globe,  and  as  sneh,  was  almost 
precisely  correct. 

In  placing  Thule  in  latitude  63°  Ptolemy  of  course  carried  it 
more  than  three  degrees  north  of  its  true  position.  But  if  we 
allow  for  the  erroneous  graduation  of  his  map,  it  would  be  really 
placed  somewhat  too  far  to  the  south.  But  its  latitude  was  probably 
in  reality  calculated  from  that  of  Ma>silia,  as  tho  northernmost 
point  of  the  Mediterranean  of  which  the  position  was  really  deter- 
mined by  observation.  According  to  Ptolemy  the  interval  between 
the  two  would  amount  to  just  about  20  degrees,  equivalent  to 
16|  degrees  of  60  geographical  miles,  whioh  diffsrs  yery  little 
ftom  the  tmth;  Hassilia  being  really  aitaated  in  43°  18',  and  the 
aonthem  extremity  of  Mainland  in  the  SheCIands  wanting  only  a 
Ibw  mflea  of  6(f  .  It  is  indeed  the  middle  of  the  iaiaad  to  whioh 
he  assigns  the  preoiBe  latitade  cf  68^;  bat  this  diiferenoe  is  vnim- 
portant  in  snoh  a  esse. 

It  would  be  deaily  emmeoos  to  suppose  Ptolemy's  assnmed 
poiiitifln  of  Thulo  to  baye  been  really  calculated  from  the  equator, 
in  degrees  of  500  stadia,  which  would  bring  it  down  to  a  real  lati- 
tude of  52^°,  as  Ptolemy  had  of  course  no  positive  observations  on 
the  equator ;  the  geographical  position  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
assume.  Almost  all  his  latitudes  for  tho  Mediterranean  must  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the  fixed  parallel  of  Bhodes  (in  36"")  or  to 
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that  of  Aleiaadria;  and  there  oa&  he  little  dimbt  that  his  latitndee 
ibr  Gaul  and  Britain  were  all  oalonlated  m  iMtyfoom  MattOia  mm 
the  fixed  potnt  of  departure. 


NOTE  D,  p.  584. 

PTOLEKY's  map  of  SCOTLAND. 

A  more  plausible  expbiiation  w  suggested  hy  IL  Boeoher  in  hie 
little  work  (Ptolemaeu$  und  die  Handelsstrassen  in  CeiUral  Afiika, 
Svo,  Gotha,  1857)  tKat  this  distortion  of  the  north  of  Britain  was 
an  attempt  to  reooncile  the  real  latitude  of  certain  points  for  which 
Ptolemy  possessed  correct  astronomical  obHervations,  with  the  other 
parts  of  his  map  restilting  from  estimated  distances  (p.  18).  But 
this  hypothesis  is  ba«xl  upon  the  assumption  that  the  points  given 
hy  Ptolemy  in  the  eighth  buok  were  really  fixed  by  such  observa- 
tions— a  conclusion  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  .show 
the  fallacy.  But  in  this  instance  even  this  supposition  will  not 
at  all  explain  the  difldculty.  The  most  northern  point  of  which 
Ptolemy  proftnea  to  give  the  latitude  in  hia  eighth  book  (viii.  3, 
§  9)  is  a  place  called  Hr^tmiv  «nyiartfarc8oK,  to  which  he  assigna  a 
flolatitial  day  of  18|  honza,  ooneaponding  to  a  latitude  of  60°. 
The  poaitiGn  of  this  place  (the  name  of  which  is  not  Ibnnd  in  any 
Latin  aathor,  hat  ia  ohviouslj  a  mere  troaalation  of  the  Latin 
Idmik  Oaatm)  is  wholly  nnoertain  and  it  ia  merely  by  coigeotare 
that  it  is  usually  placed  at  Bug  Head  on  the  Morey  Frith. 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  interval  of  latitude  between  thia 
point  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  plaoea  in  lat.  52''  20',  would 
be  comparatively  correct :  and  is  therefore  Rupposed  to  be  based 
on  real  observations.  But  while  Ptolemy  has  (singularly  enough) 
given  H8  no  noticCvS  in  iho  eighth  book  concerning  any  point  on  the 
west  coast  of  Britain,  he  has  in  his  tibles  carried  up  the  whole 
series  of  j>ositiou8  mueh  too  far  to  the  north,  placing  the  Liind's 
End  in  b'2}^°  instead  of  oO^,  the  two  headlands  of  South  and  North 
Wales,  Octapitarum  and  Ganganum,  in  latitude  54]^°  and  55^^ 
reepeotiTely,  ao  that  hie  anigaed  latitude  of  61^  40^  for  the 
headland  of  the  Norantw  or  Mnll  of  Galloway,  though  atill  more 
in  excMi  ia  not  a  single  exceptionaL  emnr. 

Moreover  the  latitadea  aaaigned  hy  him  in  the  eighth  hook  to 
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Txmdininm  (64°  30'),  Ebiiracura  (57°),  and  Cataractonium  (58°  30') 
are  all  greatly  in  excess,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  founded 
on  observations  with  any  pretension  to  a  scientific  character.  To 
suppose  that  while  all  tlie.-e  positions  of  well-known  and  civilized 
places  were  thus  glaringly  erroneous,  that  of  an  unknown  outpost 
in  the  far  north  of  the  island  should  have  alone  been  correctly 
observed  and  reported,  so  that  Ptolemy  altered  his  whole  map  in 
•aocordance  with  it,  is  certainly  at  variance  with  all  probability. 
It  is  equally  at  yarianoe  with  K.  Boscher's  own  view  that  the 
statamei&tt  in  the  eighth  hook  ftmertMjf  are  hased  upon  direot 
floientifio  oheervation. 

The  fikot  appeals  to  he  that  in  oanying  up  the  west  ooast  of 
Britain  (as  £ur  as  the  penissnla  of  Qalloway)  so  muoh  toofiurto  the 
north,  Ptoleniy  was  aetoated  in  gnat  BMasure  hy  his  erroneous 
idea  of  the  position  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  correctly  understood 
that  pen  insula  to  be  directly  opposite.  On  the  other  side,  though 
it  was  generally  understood  that  Britain  was  opposite  to  Germany, 
there  could  in  this  case  be  no  definite  means  of  connecting  the  two 
and  fixing  their  relative  positions  in  latitude.  But  having  this 
general  idea  in  his  mind,  Ptolemy  might  well  hesitate  to  extend 
the  north  of  Britain  through  four  degrees  more  of  latitude  than  he 
had  already  carried  it,  and  to  avoid  this  would  give  it  a  dew  round 
towards  Germany,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  something  like  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese.  It  may  be  added  that  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  Ptolemy  considered  that  he  had  grounds  for 
placing  Thule  in  latitude  63%  and  as  it  was  a  point  uniyersally 
admitted  that  tids  island  laj  oonsideirahlj  to  the  north  of  Bdtain, 
it  rendered  it  impoasihle  for  him  to  eanythe  northern  parts  of  the 
ynft^«ia^nii  &rther  than  about  W  of  north  latitude. 


NOTE  E,  p.  597. 

OXIANA  PALUS. 

Nothmgbnt  the  unwillingness  of  modem  writers  to  admit  that 
the  amoienis  were  unacquainted  with  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
seogn^phy  of  Central  Asia  as  the  Sea  of  Aral  could  have  led  them 
to  tfoppoee  it  represented  by  the  Oxiana  Palus  of  Ptolemy.  While 
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that  anihor  distinctly  describes  both  the  laxartes  and  the  Oms  as 
flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea  (vi.  14,  §§  1,  2),  he  speaks  of  a  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Sogdian  Mountains  which  extend  between 
the  two  rivers,  from  which  flow  several  numelehs  streams  into  those 
two,  one  of  which  forms  the  Oxian  Lake  {'Q^eian'j  Ai/in;,  vi.  12,  §  3). 
This  statement  exactly  tallies  with  the  fact  that  the  Polytimetns 
or  river  of  Sc^hd,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  in  question,  does 
not  floir  into  the  Oxns,  bnt  Ibnoi  a  anall  stagnant  Uko  callid 
Km  KqI  or  Denghis :  uid  thero  seems  no  doabt  that  iliis  -was  the 
lake  meant  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  tnia  that  Ammianns  MsroellmiiB  in 
his  description  of  these  regions,  whibh  isTerj'vagiio  and  inaooniato 
hat  is  hassd  §ot  the  most  psrt  upon  Ftolemj,  terms  it  a  Isige  and 
wide-spread  lake  (slii  flimi  decnxrentes  Qziam  nomine  paludem 
e£Sciunt  late  longeqne  difiiisam — xxiii.  6,  §  59)  but  this  is  probably 
nothing  mm  than  a  rhetorical  flourish.  The  Oxos  Lacus  of  Pliny 
has  of  course  nothing  to  do  with  it,  being  a  lake  (probably  invented 
for  the  occasion)  in  whioh  the  Oxos  was  supposed  to  have  its  sonroe. 
(Plin.  yL  16,  §  48.) 


NOTE  F,  p.  601. 

FTOIiEIIT's  ICAP  OF  IHIXU. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  the  portion  of  Ptolemy's  work  demoted 
to  India,  the  nature  of  the  diflbient  materisls  of  whieh  he  made  vse^ 
and  the  manner  in  whioh  he  empkiyed  them,  will  be  found  in 
Colonel  Tule*s  introduction  to  his  Map  of  Lidia  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Aiiai  ofAmeieiU  Chography  (pp.  22-24).  These  remarks  are  indeed 
in  great  messure  applicable  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Alex- 
andrian ge(^rapher  in  many  other  cases  also,  though  the  result  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  India  from  the  fullness  of  the  informa- 
tion— crude  and  undigested  as  it  was — which  he  had  managed  to 
bring  together.  The  result,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy,  is  a  mass  of  utteir  confusion,  out  of  which  it  is  very  diflB- 
cult  to  extract  in  a  few  instiiuces  any  definite  conclusions.  The 
attempt  of  Lassen  to  identify  the  various  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  is  based  throughout  upon  the  fundamental  error  of  sup- 
posing that  that  geographer  poBsessed  a  map  of  India  similar  to 
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OUT  own,  and  that  we  have  only  to  oompan  the  ancient  and  modem 
names  in  oider  to  oemneot  the  twa  As  OoL  Ynle  justly  oliserves : 
**  Ftactioally  he  (Laaeen)  deals  with  Ptolemy's  compilation  as  if 
that  geographer  had  poseetsed  a  collection  of  real  Indian  suveySt 
with  the  data  iBystematioally  oo-ordinated.  The  &ot  is  that  if  we 
should  take  one  of  the  rude  maps  of  India  that  appeared  in  the 
16th  century  (e.g.  in  Mercator  or  in  Linschoten)  draw  lines  of 
latitode  and  longitude,  and  then  more  Ptolemaieo  constraot  taUes 
registering  the  co-ordinates  of  cities,  Bouroes  and  confluences  as 
thoy  appeared  in  that  map,  tliis  would  be  the  6ort  of  material  WO 
have  to  deal  with  in  Ptolemy's  India." 

But  in  fact  the  case  is  much  stronger  than  Cul.  Yulo  puts  it. 
For  such  a  map  as  he  refers  to,  of  the  IGth  century,  however  rude, 
would  give  a  generally  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  configuration 
of  the  Indian  })euinbuia.  But  this,  as  we  have  been,  was  utterly 
misconceived  by  Ptolemy.  Henoe  he  had  to  fit  his  data  derived 
from  irazioiis  sources,  such  as  marituno  and  Isiid  itineiaries,  baaed 
upon  real  esperience,  into  a  framework  to  which  they  were  wholly 
unsoited,  and  this  could  only  he  eflfocted  hj  some  Proomstean  pro- 
cess, or  rather  by  a  repetition  of  snch  processes,  conceraing  which 
we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Colonel  Tule*s  map  of  Anoient  India  is  undoubtedly  by  fiir  the 
beet  that  has  yet  been  produced :  it  is  indeed  the  only  attempt  to 
intetpiet  Ptolemy's  data,  upon  which  such  a  map  must  mainly  be 
founded,  upon  anything  like  sound  critical  principles.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  result  is  &r  from  encouraging.  So  small  a 
proportion  of  Ptolemy's  names  can  find  a  place  at  all,  and  so  many 
of  those  even  that  appear  on  the  map  are  admitted  by  its  author  to 
rest  upon  very  dubious  authority,  that  wo  remain  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  greater  part  of  his  voluminous  catalogues;  and 
are  equally  unable  to  identify  the  localities  which  he  meant  to 
desigtiato,  and  to  pronounoe  an  opinion  upon  the  real  value  of  his 
materials. 


NOTE  G,  p.  608. 

lABADIUS. 

Tho  name  of  Java  has  certainly  some  resemblance  with  labadius, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  oonect  form  of  the  name,  and  what  is  of 
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more  consequence  Ptolemy  ftddi  that  it  gigiiifies  the  ukod  of 
barley,"  *  which  is  really  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Java. 

The  position  in  latitude  a-ssigned  by  him  to  the  island  in  ques- 
tion (8^^  degrees  of  t^otith  latitude)  alst*  agrees  very  well  with  that 
of  Java:  but  his  geographical  notions  of  these  countries  are  in 
general  so  vague  and  erroneous  that  little  or  no  value  can  be 
attached  to  this  coincidence. 

On  the  other  hand  the  abundance  of  gold  would  suit  well  with 
Sumatra,  whicl I  has  always  been  noted  on  that  account,  while  there 
is  little  or  no  gold  found  in  Java.  The  metropolis  at  its  western 
eztiemitj  would  thus  oomipond  with  Acheen,  a  plaoe  that  must 
have  always  been  one  of  the  principal  eities  of  the  island. 

In  either  esse  he  had  a  veiy  imperfect  idea  of  its  sin,  sssigniwg 
it  a  length  of  only  about  100  O.  miles,  while  Jaira  is  9*  or  540  O. 
miles  in  length,  and  Sumatra  move  than  900  G.  nules. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  several  others,  he 
mixed  up  particulars  which  really  referred  to  the  two  different 
islandst  *&d  applied  them  to  one  only  :  but  it  is  strange  that  if  he 
had  any  inforniatioTi  ooncoming  such  inlands  as  Sumatra  and  Java, 
he  should  have  no  notion  that  they  were  of  very  large  size,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  suoh  greatly  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  Ceylon. 


*  vii.  2,  §  29,  'lafiaiiov  (I)  So^aStou)  t  <rfifuur*i  k/h^s  r^tros. 
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SscrnoN  l.-^HutorM  EmOi. 

§  1.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  unquestionably  marks  the  culmi- 
nating point  to  which  geogra})hic'al  science  ever  attained 
among  the  Greeks  or  Eomans :  and,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
hiB  great  astronomical  treatise,  it  speedily  obtained  such  a- 
xeputation  as  almost  entirely  to  sapersede  all  other  works 
upon  the  subject  The  paramount  authority  thus  attributed 
to  it  was  doubtless  owing  in  great  part  to  its  sdentifio  form 
and  character;  and  in  part  also  to  the  great  and  deserved 
reputation  of  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer,  which  led  to  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  ot  his  merits  as  a  sdentifio  geographer. 
But  other  circumstances  contributed  also  to  the  same  result ; 
among  the  foremost  of  which  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  its  appearance  was  that  when  the  Roman  Empire  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  decline  in  literature  as  rapid  as  that  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  empire.  The  two  centuries  which  followed  tho 
publication  of  Ptolemy's  geography  were  an  age  of  compila- 
tions and  abridgements,  unmarked  by  almost  a  single  work  of 
original  genius  in  the  domain  either  of  literature  or  science. 
The  few  remaining  treatises  of  a  geographical  character  which 
belong  to  this  period  all  partake  of  the  impress  of  this  spirit : 
and  while  they  scarcely  contribute  a  single  point  to  the  exten- 
sion of  geographical  knowledge,  they  show  a  total  absence 
alike  of  critical  sagacity  and  scientific  intelligence. 

§  2.  A  yery  brief  notice  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  few 
eyents  during  the  period  in  question,  whidi  have  any  imme- 
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diate  conneetioii  with  geography.  The  Boman  Empire  had 
already  attained  to  its  utmost  limits:  and  no  sahsequciit 
extension  contributed  to  widen  the  range  of  geographic^ 
knowled<^o.    The  ware  of  Marcus  Aorelins  with  the  nations 

north  of  tlie  Danube,  the  Marcomauni,  Quudi,  lazyges,  md 
Sarniatians  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  defensive  character, 
and  {'iiU'uIated  rather  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  InirUiriani; 
than  to  carry  the  Ivuiiian  arms  into  tlieir  eouutrv.    It  raav 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  accounts  which  represent  tht^' 
simultaneous  incureions  as  the  result  of  a  combined  plan  of 
operations,  or  general  confederacy  among  nations  of  different 
race,  and  widely  spread  through  distant  regions,  have  any  | 
foundation  in  truth  :  but  it  is  certain  at  all  eventa  that  we 
have  here  the  first  indication  of  that  increasing  pressure  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  noithem  firontier  of  the  Roman  Empire,  { 
which  was  destined  to  giro  the  detennining  ehanuster  to  the 
three  following  centuries.  I 

It  would  be  interesting  to  traoe  the  gradual  appearsaoe  aBaog 
these  threatening  foes  of  the  names  that  afterwards  became  as 
distinguished  from  the  part  they  took  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Western  Empire :  but  the  ethnographical  questions  con- 
nected with  them  are  too  complicated  and  uncertain  for  M 
to  cuter  upon  them  here.  It  may  suflice  to  mention  that  the 
name  of  the  Vandals,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alani.  a})|x^ars  for 
the  first  time  among  the  invaders  uuiUt  31.  Aurclius,  while 
that  of  the  (loths  is  not  tound  until  after  the  time  of  Caniculla.  I 
In  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor  also  the  Alemaniii  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
German  tribes.  ' 

The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Severus  into  Britain  (A.a 
208-211)  is  one  of  the  few  OTents  of  this  period  which  has 
anj  direct  geographical  interest ;  and  concerning  thia  unfo^ 
tunatelj  our  information  is  only  of  the  moBt  vague  and 
general  kind.  But  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dion  Caaaius,  a 
oontemporary  writer,  that  the  emperor  advanoed  with  his  amy  ' 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  extreme  northeni 
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point  of  the  ialaiidy  enoounteimg  eztrane  difficulties  from  the 
natural  (xmstitution  of  the  oonntry,  Imt  no  oppositioii  of  any 
oonaeqnence  from  the  natives.^  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  name  of  a  Brituh  tribe  mentioned  by  Dion,  except  the 
general  term  of  Caledonians,  is  that  of  the  Mieatse,  an  appella- 
tion not  fonnd  in  any  other  ancient  writer,  bnt  nnder  which 
he  appears  to  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  south  of 
Scotland  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Anto- 
ninus.* But  though  he  had  thus  extended  his  triumphant 
progress  to  the  farthest  limits  of  l)ritain,  Severus  appears  to 
have  seen  the  dilliculty  of  retaining  a  permanent  hold  upon 
the  wild  and  remote  regions  of  the  north,  and  contented  him- 
self with  restoring  and  fortifying  the  wall  built  by  Hftdrian 
from  the  S(jlway  to  the  Tyne.' 

§  3.  In  the  East  on  the  contrary  the  wars  of  Seyems  and 
his  sucoesBors  possess  little  or  no  interest  for  the  geographer. 
They  are  not  related  with  sufficient  fullness  to  be  of  any  use 
in  supplying  or  explaining  the  topographical  details  of  the 
countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagros,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  field  of  battle  between  the  Bomans  and 
the  Parthians,  and  the  general  features  of  the  campaigns  were 


'  Dion.  Casa.  IxxtL  11-13.  80  great 
were  the  hardships  and  suffer  in  gn  of 
fhe  troops  that  not  less  than  50.000 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  the  | 
ooune  of  the  campaign ;  the  natives 
oontinoally  hovering  round  the  army 
and  cutting  off  stragglers,  though  not  a 
battle  was  fought. 

Th«  emperor  is  reported  to  have  on 
this  ooonskm  eatned  oarefal  obeenratioas 
to  l>e  maile  of  t\w  |KiMtion  of  the  sun 
and  the  ien^h  of  the  days  and  nights 
(Dion.  Ous.  i.  e.  IS),  bnt  nnfortimately 
the  n'isulta  are  not  rt^corde*!, 

'  The  Mieataa  are  described  as  "  im* 
mediately  adjoining  the  cfoee  well 

wllleh  ruts  the  islands  in  two"  (oIkoikti 
9k  el  fik^  Meuareu  irphs  aitt^t^  itartix'io'- 
fimn  %  tV  vHvov  8^x7  ^ifo^h  ^  1 
and  the  Caledonians  to  tlit>  north  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  duubt  that  the 
hmrtixt^iim  hm  mmoA  traa  tbe  wall  of 


Hadrian,  not  the  rampart  of  Antoninus 
Pius. 

'  '*  Biitanniain,  qood  maximum  ejus 
im  peril  decus  est,muro  per  traDsversam 
iti.Htilam  ducto  utrinque  ad  tinem  Oceani 
munivit"  Spartiani  Sevenu,  0.  IK. 
No  reference  »  here  finmd  to  tho  pre- 
vioiwly  existing  wall  of  Ilmlrian;  and 
we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  tbe  re> 
laticQ  between  the  two:  the  author 
employing  the  s>ime  term  "murus'*  in 
butti  casea.  Another  passage  (c.  22X 
in  which  he  vase  ineidentally  the  phraee 
**  pott  mnrnm  apud  vaUum  mittum  in 
Britannia,"  is  certainly  oorraptt  and  as 
it  atanda  tmfaitelligihle. 

Concerning  tlie  rral  connection  of  tho 
work  of  iSeverus  with  that  of  Hadrian, 
see  Broee'i  Bomtm  WaM,  diap.  v.,  and 
Hiihner's  In»eHvUoiU9  BrUanmiemt  PP« 
100-1U2. 
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repeated  again  and  again  with  little  variation.  Thus  we  find 
Severiis  himself  in  the  first  instance  (a.d.  195)  advancing^, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Trajan  had  done,  through 
northern  ^frsnpotamia  to  the  Tigris,  crossing  that  rirer  into 
A<lial>one,  and  reducing  that  province  to  nominal  subjection. 
In  his  second  expedition  (a.d.  197)  he  achieved  more  brilliant 
successes,  but  with  little  permanent  result.  Descending  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  in  person,  while  another  army  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  Tigris  through  Adiabene  he  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Babylon.^ 
Bnt  the  want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  retnin,  and 
having  attempted  on  his  homewaid  march  to  take  the  strong 
fortress  of  Hatr%  which  had  already  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
Trajan,  he  met  with  an  ignominious  fiulave.  Notwithstanding 
this  disaster,  it  seems  certain  that  not  only  the  northern  part 
of  Mesopotamia — ^including  Edeasa,  NisibiB,  and  Singara— but 
Adiabene  also,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans^  and  were 
for  a  time  again  oonstitnted  as  provinces  and  Ibnnally  annezed 
to  the  Boman  Empire,  as  they  had  been  by  Trajan. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the  Parthian  Empire  was 
already  breaking  up  from  internal  dissensions  and  decay.  It 
made  indeetl  a  last  struggle  under  its  king  Artabanus,  who  in 
A.D.  217,  after  the  death  of  CarawiUa,  defeated  his  successor 
IMacrinus  in  a  great  battle  near  Nisibis,  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  three  whole  days.  But  the  peace  which  followed 
left  the  Romans  still  in  possession  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  a  few 
years  after  began  the  revolt  of  the  Persian  prince  Artaxerxes. 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and 
the  final  establishment  of  a  Persian  dynasty, 

§  4.  The  new  monarchy  thus  founded  became  speedily  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  Bome^  in  which  however  the 
Persians  were  almost  always  victorious,  and  &r  fiom  the 
Boman  emperors  in  the  third  century  extending  the  limita 
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of  their  dominions  towards  the  east,  they  not  only  s^iw 
Armenia  subjected  to  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  unable  to 
protect  their  own  provinces  against  the  invader.  After  the 
captivity  of  Valerian  (a.d.  260),  the  aimiea  of  Sapor  overran 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia,  surprised  and  pillaged  the 
wealthy  city  of  Antioch,  and  reduced,  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
that  of  CsBsaiea  in  Cappadocia.^  But  the  Persian  monarch  did 
not  retain  poflaesdon  of  the  conqnered  proyinces ;  and  the  able 
and  Tigorons  nde  of  Odenathiu,  as  ^well  as  of  his  snooessor  • 
Zenobiay  not  only  established  the  independence  of  their 
capital  of  Palmyra,  but  raised  that  remote  and  sednded  city 
for  a  brief  period  to  be  the  seat  of  an  energetic  and  TigoroQS 
monarchy,  comprising  the  whole  of  Syria  with  many  of  the 
adjoining  provinces.  The  defeat  of  Zenobia  by  Aurelian  (A.D. 
273)  was  however  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  splendid  ruins  survived  to  confirm  to 
future  ages  the  record  of  its  transient  prosperity.*  Not  long 
afterwards  (a.d.  283),  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  Augustan  historians,  the  emjx'ror  Carus  not  only  traversed 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  but  actually  took  the  city  of 
Gtesiphon,  so  long  the  capital,  or  at  least  the  royal  residence, 
of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  Internal  dissensions  and  disputes 
about  the  snccession  seem  at  this  period  to  have  weakened  the 
Persian  monarchy :  and  nnder  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  sno- 
cesses  of  Galerius  led  to  the  estahUshmeht  of  a  peace  or  per> 
manent  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  was  ceded  to  the  Boman  Empire,  and 
the  river  Aboitui  or  Ohaboras  was  fixed  as  the  limit  between 
the  two  empires,  thus  leaving  the  strong  fortresses  of  Circe- 
sinm,  Singara,  and  Nisibis  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans.* 

*  OMirm.  mm  mickmbtedly  st  this  |  that  **  sodm  Bngluh  travellen  ftom 

period  one  of  the  most  important  cities  Aleppo  rfMcorerc/i  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 

of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  utatemeut  of  ubout  the  end  of  the  last  centurv" 

ZoilMW  that  it  WM  said  to  oontain  |  n691>.    They  weru  afterwanis  fully 

400,000  inlittbitants  (Zmiar.  xii.  p.  51)4,  (  described  and  tipiirt'd  by  Wood  nnd 

ed.BonD),  though  adopted  by  (iibbun,  Dawkuis  iu  17o3;  uud  have  iu  modern 

appears  to  me  a  gross  exaggeration.  I  dajs  been  visited  hj  many  tisTeUers. 

'  Gibbon  (ehapw  3ti)  jmUj  ramarka  |     '  Ouomrm,  whioli  «m  titiiatod  at 
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But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  The  Persian 
monarchy  rose  to  renewed  vigour  under  a  second  JSajK):; 
and  the  possession  of  ^[esopotamia,  and  especially  of  the 
newly  ceded  provinces  Ix^cunie  the  sul>j(*ct  of  almost  continual 
hostilities  durinj^  the  reign  of  Constant iiis/  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Julian,  that  emperor,  wiio  had  already  in  the  81lbo^ 
dinate  position  of  Csesar  distingnished  himself  in  wan  against 
the  A^<»mft?!FFf  and  other  barbarians  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  PerBiana,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  liyal  the  tune  of  Trajan,  if  not  of  Aleiander  himsdl 
His  anccesB  was  indeed  fu  from  oomesponding  to  his  hopei* 
and  as  he  did  not  advance  beyond  Ctedphon,  his  prooeedisgi 
could  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  geography  of  Asia.  Bat 
as  we  possess  in  this  instance  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  his  cuh 
paign  by  Ammianns  MaroeUlnns,  who  himself  aooompanied 
the  urniy,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  steps  of  his  progress 
with  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  Alexander  the  Great,* 

§  5.  Setting  out  from  Antioch,  in  the  spring  of  3(53,  be 
proceeded  by  way  of  liera'a  (Aleppo)  and  Hierajiolis  to  the 
Euphratrs,  which  he  crossed  at  the  customary  place  t>f  pjissiige 
(Zeugma),  and  advanced  to  Carrh®,  a  place  of  eyil  note  amoD^ 


the  confliiCTioo  of  t]w  Clmboraa  with 
Ibe  £uDhmtofl»  was  tint  furUfied  by  1 
Diooletllin  (Amrauui.  MmO.  xxBSL  5%  ] 
The  BtronshoM?!  of  Nisibis  ami  Sinpira 
had  already  tigu  red  in  earlier  wan,  and  1 
hare  been  repeatedlj  mentioiied.  (See 
Chapt.  r  XXVl.  p.  505.)  | 

It  may  be  noticed  that  no  mention  of  1 
Tipmnoeerte  eocnn  during  these  later 
wurH  tx-twti-n  the  RoroaiiH  and  their  I 
eastern  ueighboun.   TiiO  city  had  pro-  , 
baUy  eeaaed  tomlat.  I 

•  It  is  tothf  ititcn  st  exritotl  hy  those 
wan  that  we  art*  imlrbtcnl  i'or  the  pub- 
lioatioD  at  this  period  of  tlio  little  work 
eallc^I  the  '*  Ttin'^rnrium  silfrandri." 
dedicitte<l  by  il»  uiumymuua  author  to 
tlie  emprmr  Constantius,  which  was  ' 
publishf*!  for  the  first  tirao  by  Gnrdiruil 
Jdai  in  lbl7-  Notwitil^tanding  itd  . 
title  it  ia  nthflr  an  abridge<l  hiatovy  of 
▲laundflf^a  <iain|iaign»  tbaa  a  geo- 


pmphiVnl  trontiso.  btit  It  is  cqv.3py 
woiihleM  from  either  point  of  vuw. 
The  anthor  had,  aa  be  teUa  vs.  eocnpiied 
ft  similar  arv-ount  of  the  exjx=dition  oi 
Tnjan  to  the  East,  which  oould  hardly 
hav« fefled  to  be  of  aone ytim,mm 
[vo^oss  no  detailed  reoord  of  his  cam* 
(migntt.  But  thi«  ia  unfortunately  lod 
(Tlio  /(inmtrAiM  JI«arafKirt'iafe|irailed 
by  C.  Miiller  among  the  Scri}^orf$  df 
Hefms  Alfgandri,  appended  to  hi* 
edition  of  Arrian.    Paria.  1846.) 

•  Fi'r  this  campaign  luivt-  thonn- 
iLsual  advantage  of  |>Ol•^»th^lUg  t»"iit^ 
tailt«d  narratives,  that  of  Znnmm  (iii- 
12-31)  being  well  worthy  of  conjpari«B 
with  that  of  Ammianus  (xxiit  -sXT.). 
The  latter  writer,  notwitbataadiaf  bM 
inflntt  tl  and  rhetorical  style,  appears  to 
be  a  trustworthy  authurity,  but  unfor- 
tODfttely  his  geographical  statimciti 
■re  iHpt  to  ba  loDaa  and  indafiniteb 
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the  Komans  from  its  connection  with  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Crassiis.  From  hence  he  despatched  two  of  his  geneials 
with  30,000  men  to  the  Tigris,  with  orders  to  cross  that  riyer, 
and  descend  thioagh  the  provinces  on  its  left  bank,  Gordyene 
and  Adiabene,  so  as  to  meet  the  main  armj  under  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon.  He  himself  tamed  abmptlj  to  the  south,  and 
again  reached  the  Euphrates  at  the  city  of  Callinicum,  which 
had  been  founded  hy  the  Seleuddan  kings  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  liver  Belias»  and  ftom  whence  he  descended 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates  to  Circesium,  the  frontier  fortress 
of  the  Roman  territory.  From  thence  he  followed  the  valley 
of  the  fi^retit  river  as  far  as  a  place  called  Thillutha,  a  strong 
furtress  on  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  Euphrates,  which  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  its  position  was  able  to  defy  the 
arms  of  Julian.'  The  Kniperur  however  pushed  on  as  far  as  a 
village  culled  ^racepructa,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ancient  wall  which  had  been  carried  across  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  visible.^  It  was  at 
this  point  that  a  great  canal  called  the  Naarmalcha,  or  the 
Boyal  river,  conveyed  a  large  part  of  the  waters  of  the  £u« 
phrates  into  the  Tigris^  and  it  Was  by  this  channel,  or  a 
branch  of  it,  that  Julian  was  able  to  tnuisport  his  fleet  from 
the  one  river  to  the  other,  as  Trajan  had  previously  done.' 


*  Thilluthii  is  idontifiod  with  a  place 
called  TiiL-lbc  or  Tilbcli,  where  there 
•18  ■ome  Tcmaius  of  ancient  buildings, 
on  a  small  inland  in  tlie  EnphnitcH, 
about  8  miles  below  Anah  or  Anatho 
(Chesney'B  KuphraU*,  vol.  i.  p.  57).  It 
is  mentioned  by  Itudoro  of  Charax 
(8UUhm.  ParUt.  §  1)  under  the  name  of 
Thilabu8,  118  u  plaeo  wliert*  a  trenaury 
was  kept  by  the  Parthian  kings.  But 
it  is  probable  that  its  strength  and  im- 
portancc  are  tauck  esaaprated  bj 
Ammianus. 

*  "Ad  vionm  Macepracta  pervenit, 


TO'sed  Babylonia  in  this  part  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  TigriM,  and  the  ruins 
of  which,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  Sidd 
Nimrud,  may  still  be  traced  through 
great  part  of  its  extent  (See  Layard's 
yinevth  and  linhijlim,  pp.  471,  578; 
and  the  Journal  of  Gtogr.  Soouiyt  toL 
ix.  pp.  445-6,  473-4.)  It  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Median  Wall  of  Xeno- 

J>hon,  with  which  it  has  often  been  con- 
bunded.     (See  Chapter  X.  Note  L, 
p.  370.) 

'  There  is  great  oonfoaion  in  regard 
to  <liit  eaiMd.  ItiidtKribedbyAmmi- 


in  quo  semiruta  nmrurum  vi-sligia  vidr-  nnua  as  q^uittfllg  tlM  Eunhrutcs  cIuno 

bantur,  <|ui  jirisoisiemporibas  in  spatia  i  to  Macepraota,  whidi  would  agree  with 

longii  prutenti  toeri  ab  extemb  iucur-  the  oat  now  known  as  the  Baklawiyeh 

.'<ionil)U8  Asayriauj  dicebantur.*'   Am-  '  canal;  but  that  at  present  termed  the 

uiia».uuT.2,$&  Tliese  were  evidently  i  Nahr  el  Melik  (evidently  the 


the  lenniDt  iif  tlM  wall,  whiob  tra-  >  name  with  the  KaMmaldia  of  Anani- 
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The  topographical  details  of  this  part  of  his  operations  are 
very  obscure,  but  it  would  appear  that  several  of  the  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  oountry  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and 
opposed  a  vigoioos  resistance  to  the  Boman  arms.*  Jidisii 
however  reduced  several  of  these  strongholds  in  succession, 
and  sooceeded  in  establishing  himself  with  nis  amy  under  the 
walls  of  Gtesiphon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigns.  Bat  the 
fortifications  of  the  capital  were  so  strong  as  to  defy  all  his 
efforts^  and  he  was  compelled  to  commence  his  retreat  thiwigh 
the  provinces  on  the  left  hank  of  the  liver.'  Here  he  vat 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  light  tioops  of  Sapor,  and  in  one 
of  these  skirmishes  was  himself  mortally  wounded.  The  amy 
continued  its  retreat  under  the  command  of  Jovian,  and  le- 
joined  the  Tigris  at  Samara,  but  was  unable  to  cross  that  riTer, 
and  after  following  its  banks  as  far  as  a  place  called  Dura,  the 
new  emperor  found  himself  compelled  to  purchjise  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  the  retreat  of  his  army,  by  giving  np  to  the  Persian 
monarch  the  five  pniviiicos  across  the  Eujihrates,  which  had 
beeu  ceded  to  the  Romans  by  his  grandfather.* 


aniiH  was  oonHidembly  fiarther  soath. 
Bat  it  ia  this  loat  oinol,  uow  in  great 
part  dry,  which  led  direct  to  8eleucia 
Hud  Ctcsiphon,  and  which  mnst  there- 
for© in  all  prol»ability  bo  the  one  by 
which  Julian  conveyed  hia  fleet  into 
the  Tif^  (Ammian.  zxiv.  6).  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  in  the  notes  to  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  the  iinpoMibility 
of  identifying  these  artificial  channels 
hy  which  the  whole  plain  of  Babylntiiii 
IK  intersected  in  all  directions,  and  which 
have  bei'n  made  and  remade  hy  suc- 
cesflive  rulers  in  all  agea,  while  from 
the  nature  Ckf  the  ioil  they  quickly  be- 
come dry  as  foon  aa  thegr  toe  neglected. 

*  It  is  rcmurkitble  that  none  of  the 
cities  or  fortresses  which  flgore  in  this 
part  of  the  operatlont  of  Julum  m 
meiitioiiod  by  any  preceding  writer. 
Perisabor  or  Persabora,  as  it  is  called 
bj  Zottnras  (iii.  17),  may  however  be 
probably  j>lacod  on  the  sit«  of  the 
modem  Anbar,  near  Felukdi :  but  there 
Is  nothing  by  which  to  identify  Mao- 
zamaleha,  called  by  Ammianus  "a 
large  oiiy  and  surrounded  with  strong 


walls"  (xxiv.  4,  §  2).  On  the  other 
hand  he  himself  telle  us  that  CochetMl 
the  same  with  Seleuda  ("  Coche,  qosm 
Seleuciam  nomiuant."  lb.  5,  §  3),  bat 
it  appears  to  have  been  no  move  thlA  a 
for^ees,  occupying  probably  a  part  only 
of  the  site  of  that  great  oommercial 
city,  which  three  centuries  before  bad 
been  one  of  the  most  popokHU  titim  of 
Asia. 

•  It  is,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  not  yerj 
easy  to  nnderstand  bow  a  city  thai  had 
been  three  times  taken  by  the  prede- 
cessors of  Julian  could  in  hia  time  have 
become  so  entirely  impregnable;  and 
it  may  well  wof^fiitt  a  donbt  wbete 
the  most  recent  capture  l)y  ( 'arua,  whidi 
is  attested  onlyby  a  passing  aotioe  in 
the  Augustan  wttoriana,  Is  mdllT  en- 
titlod  to  bo  received  as  n  lii^torii'^ 
fact.  Cteaiphon  had  however  oertainly 
been  taken  both  by  TVajan  and  Sefeiusi 
but  it  nmy  well  have  btM>n  more  strong^ 
fortified  by  the  new  Persian  dynasty. 

*  The  kMalitiea  on  the  Tigris  mse- 
tioneil  in  rnnnrrtion  with  the  rern^t 
of  the  Boman  army  under  Jovian  pre- 
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The  ezpediiioii  of  Julian  was  the  last  in  the  long  series  of 
similar  campaigns  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which  have 
given  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  regions.  All  the  attempts 
of  the  Boman  emperors  to  extend  their  dominion  in  that 
direction  had  either  proved  altogether  fidlures,  or  had  led  only 
to  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  and  pEeoarious  sovereignty. 
The  ignominious  treaty  concluded  by  Jovian  left  the  Euphrates 
still  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  Empire^  in  accordance  with 
the  wise  precept  of  its  original  founder. 

§  6.  Nor  was  the  prudent  foresight  of  Augustus  less  justified 
in  the  case  of  the  European  provinces.  Here  indeed  the  limits 
of  the  Khine  and  the  Danube  had  been  for  a  time  materially 
transgressed ;  first,  by  the  gradual  annexation  of  the  tract 
known  as  tlie  Agri  Uecumates,  extending  from  the  Rhine  at 
Mayenre  to  the  Danube  at  Ratisbon;  and  far  more  largely  by 
the  addition  of  the  extensive  province  of  Dacia.  But  this 
last  acquisition,  though  permanently  annexed  by  Trajan^  and 
reduced  in  form  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province^  was 
hardly  really  occupied  as  such,  and  its  limits  were  vague  and 
imperfectly  defined.^  We  are  told  that  Hadrian  himself  was 
desirous  to  have  abandoned  it»  as  he  did  the  provinces  lately 
acquired  by  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates:  and  after  the  time 
of  M.  Auielius  it  became  at  once  the  theatre  and  the  cause  of 
incessant  warn  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  At  length 
Aurelian,  while  he  for  a  time  established  the  supremacy  of  the 
Boman  arms  in  this  quarter,  judged  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  a  province  which  he  was  unable  to 
defend,  and  withtlrew  all  attempt  at  Roman  administration 
beyond  the  Danube  (a.d.  274)." 

The  period  at  which  the  Agri  Decumates  (which  had  never 


sent  iu>  geographical  diflicaliieB.  Ba- 
mam,  wlwre  the  arm j  fint  vetanied  to 
tlie  Tigris,  and  attempted  the  piuoBago 
of  the  river,  was  a  place  of  importance 
under  tke  CUiplu  of  BhpIm],  and  ia 
•till  called  Samana.  Dnia  also  still 


retains  its  ancient  name,  as  Dnr ;  about 
20  miles  above  Samara. 

'  See  Chnpt<>r  XXVL  p.  504,  and 
Note  A,  p.  516. 
*  Voptsc.  AunUtoL  88. 
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been  formally  inoloded  in  a  Roman  province)  were  wrested 
from  the  £mpire,  cannot  be  deteimined  with  oertainty  ^  bat  it 
was  piobablj  the  leralt  of  many  mccemive  atragglM.  The 
work  appean  to  have  been  complete  before  the  time  of  Probos 
(▲ji.  276)  and  in  the  siibeeqaent  wars  of  Julian  with  the 
Germana  we  find  the  Bhine  reoogniaed  as  the  established 
boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany.* 

§  7.  Li  one  iustanoe  only  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Boman 
dominion  for  a  short  time  extended :  and  even  this  case  resta 
upon  doubtful  authority.  The  island  of  Britain,  which  appears 
to  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity,  and 
imbibed  u  large  portion  of  that  Roman  civilization  which  was 
so  deeply  infused  into  the  noip:hbouring  (rauls,  iiad  Ix  gun,  tis 
early  as  the  reign  of  Constantino,  to  be  hunusscd  and  even 
df»vMstated  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbiirian  tribes  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  island — who  now  for  the  tirst  time 
appear  under  the  name  of  Picts  and  Scots,  instead  of  that  of 
Caledonians,  with  which  the  Bomaus  were  previously  familiar^ 
— while  their  coasts  were  ravaged  by  the  piratical  depxodaticms 
of  the  Saxons.  Matters  at  length  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect 
that  in  A.D.  367  Theodosius,  the  ablest  general  of  the  empire^ 
was  dispatched  by  Yalentinian  1.  to  Britain  to  restore  the 
Boman  power  in  the  island.  This,  we  are  told,  he  did  so 
effectually  that  he  not  only  cleared  the  established  proTinoes 
of  the  barbarian  inyadeis,  but  droye  them  back  beyond  the 
furthest  limits  then  oocupiedy  and  constituted  out  of  the 


•  Concerning  these  Agri  Decnmatca, 
the  whole  history  of  which  is  very  ob- 
■eure,  I  can  only  rofer  my  readers  to 
Ukert  (Oermanien,  pp.  267-285). 

'  Of  course  I  do  not  nu  an  by  this 
ezprankn  to  Msome  Uie  much  dispated 
conclusion  that  the  Picta  and  ocots 
wen-  i  thnrie^iphically  the  same  jm  i  jil,. 
with  the  Caledoaiana.  But  it  is  ouluin 
fhiit  wfailt  in  Tftoitiii  fr«  md  only  of 
Caledonians  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Britain,  and  their  name  is 
•tUl  found  in  Ptokiny  (ii.  3.  §  12),  as 
trail  M  in  Dion  OMhios  on  oecMian  ot 


I  the  expedition  of  Sevcrus  (IxxvL  12, 
I'A),  wu  liiul  the  Picti  and  Sootti  M> 
suming  the  tame  prominent  position 
in  the  pugos  of  Ammianns  (xxTiL  8) 

;  to^ji  tht  r  with  tl  t'  Attacotti,  u  name 
which  is  not  found  in  any  sabseqiMint 

I  hteloriAQ.    It  is  in  Fcfereuoe  to  ttiia 

r\IH<litioti  of  Th(H>do8iu3  also  that  we 
linU  the  Piots  and  Soots  introduced  in 
the  often  qnoted  Unae  of  Chndian  (de 
HO,  Com.  BtmmrO,  tt.  81-^: 
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temtory  thns  recovered,  a  fifth  province,  to  wluoh  lie  gave 
the  name  of  Yalentia.'  It  has  been  generally  assumed  by 
modem  historians,  and  writers  on  ancient  geogiaphy,  that  tho 
proyinoe  thus  leooTeied  extended  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wall 
of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  so  as  to  comprise 
Northumberland  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland :  and  though 
the  expressions  of  Ammianus  are  too  vague  and  general  to 
indicate  this  conclusion  with  any  certainty,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  plausible  explanation.  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that 
a  })rovinco  of  tho  name  of  Valcntia  continued  to  subsist  in 
Britain  until  the  island  was  finally  abuudoued  by  the  Komans 
in  AJ).  409.' 


SEonoH  2. — Qreek  Wriien. 

§  1.  Among  the  writers  on  geographical  subjects  subsequent 
to  Ptolemy  the  first  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Pavsanias, 
whose  Description,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  termed, 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  stands  alone  among  the  monuments  of 
ancient  literature.*  The  object  of  tho  author  was,  however,  an 
archsBological,  not  a  geographical,  description  of  the  country, 
and  the  arrangement  is  so  strictly  tliat  of  an  itinerary,  that 
he  never  pauses  to  give  anything  like  a  general  sketch  or 
outline  of  the  physical  and  geographical  features  of  each 
district,  even  when  these  are  so  remarkable  as  in  the  case  of 
Corinth  or  Laconia.  Defective  as  is  the  deseription  of  (Ireece 
by  Strabo  in  these  respects,  that  of  Paiisanias  is  still  more 
deficient  in  everything  like  geographical  insight  into  his 
subject :  and  invaluable  as  is  his  work  to  the  topographer  and 


*  Amminmi«  xxviii.  8,  |  7. 

*  See  Notv  A,  p.  672. 

*  PaTtnmiaa  wm  Mtflj  oootempo* 
my  with  Ptolemy,  though  somewnat 
joiingor.  lio  flourished  during  the 
feigns  of  Hadrian,  AntoniniMPiiM^Mid 
IL  AQnlias;  aod  m  Im  in  vm  pMWge 


(viii.  43)  rofors  to  the  victories  of  M, 
Aureliufl  over  Uie  8»nnatian%  bin  work 
eodild  not  have  been  eompleCed  beftnro 
the  ycnr  A.D.  176.  (See  Clinton's  F(ut. 
Bom.  ad  ann.  125,  176 ;  and  the  article 
Vavummb  in  Dr.  Bmilh'ii  Mogr.  Diet) 
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antiquarian  at  the  present  day,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  add 
anything  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Greece  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word),  which  we  should  derive  from  other 
sources.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  Pausanias  assumed 
his  readers  to  be  already  acquainted  with  the  main  characters 
and  features  of  a  country  so  well  known  as  Greece  :  but  there 
18  little  doubt  that  the  omission  was  owing  mainlj  to  hia  own 
torn  of  mind,  which  was  almost  ezdusiTely  aiduedogical  and 
mythologioaL  His  work  presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  that  of  Herodotus,*  though  wanting  all  the  higher 
qualities  which  haye  giyen  immortality  to  the  historian  of 
Halicamassos :  hut  the  manner  in  which  he  oontinually  takes 
occasion  to  introduce  digresnons  upon  yarious  subjects,  often 
very  slightly  connected  with  the  objects  that  give  rise  to  them, 
not  only  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  similar  practice  of 
Herodotus,  but  is  almost  unquestionably  the  r<^ult  of  direct 
imitation. 

§  2.  By  far  the  p^reater  part  of  these  digressions  are  of  a 
mythological  cliaracter:  others  refer  to  historiail  events  con- 
nected with  the  monuments  which  he  is  describing :  in  a  few 
cases  only  has  he  thus  given  us  incidental  notices  of  distant 
countries  or  nations,  some  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting : 
not  indeed  for  the  information  they  convey,  but  as  showing 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  a  highly  oultiyated 
Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  remoter  por- 
tions of  the  inhabited  world.  The  most  important  of  these 
passages  is  one  where,  after  speaking  of  the  Ethiojoans  as 
supposed  to  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  river,  he  proceeds 
to  disprove  this  idea  at  considerable  leogth.*  **  The  Ocean  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  a  river,  hut  a  sea,  the  most  distant  of  all  that 
are  navigated,  and  the  people  that  dwell  on  its  shores  are 
the  Iberians  and  Celts ;  besides  which  it  contains  the  island  of 


»  These  are  well  brought  nut  by  Mr.        •  Pautan.  i.  83,  §>  4-6.    This  dis- 


Toier  in  hia  ezoelleot  remark*  oa  the 
ehanwtoriftios  ofFaoMiUM  m  •  writer. 

GroeoCj  p.  26. 


CTissiwi  is  introdaoed  oa  oooaaion  of  the 
NOlptont  on  *  goblel*  wippmed  to 
repreerot  the  EthfopiaaB. 
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the  Brettani.  The  remotest  of  the  Ethiopians  above  Syene 
extending  to  the  Erythraean  Sea  are  the  Ichthyophagi,  and  the 
gulf  around  which  they  dwell  is  called  that  of  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi.  It  is  those  who  inhahit  Mezoe  and  what  is  called  the 
Ethiopian  plain,  that  axe  the  most  just :  it  la  they  also  who 
poflsesB  the  TaUe  of  the  Sul*  But  these  haye  no  sea,  nor  any 
other  river  except  the  Nile.  There  are  also  other  Ethiopians 
adjoining  the  IMDeinri,  who  extend  as  far  as  the  Nasamones. 
For  the  Nasamones,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Atlantes,  and  other 
geographers  Lixitjo,  art;  the  most  distant  of  all  the  Libyan 
nations  iidjoiuing  Mount  Atlas  :  they  do  not  grow  any  crops, 
but  live  upon  the  wild  vines.  But  neither  these  Ethiopians 
nor  the  Nasamones  have  auy  river  at  all :  for  the  waters  that 
flow  from  Mount  Atlas,  though  giving  rise  to  three  streams,  do 
not  form  any  considerable  river,  but  are  quickly  swallowed  up 
in  the  sands.  Thus  the  Ethiopians  do  not  dwell  upon  any 
river  except  the  Ocean." 

He  then  adds  that  many  persons  considered  the  water  ilow* 
ing  from  Mount  Atlas,  which  was  lost  in  the  sands,  to  reappear 
again  and  give  rise  to  the  Egyptian  Nile.  He  describes 
Mount  Atlas  itself  as  so  lofty  that  its  summits  touched  the 
heavens,  and  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  waters  and  forests 
with  which  it  was  everywhere  covered.  The  slopes  of  it  facing 
the  Nasamones  were  well  known,  but  the  sich:;  towards  the  sea 
had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  been  visited  by  any  navigator.' 

§  3.  Such  is  the  curious  medley  of  information  which  a 
writer  like  Pausanias  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  to  his 
readeis  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  "  concerning  the  interior 


'  Itislmrdlyneoeesary  to  remind  tiie  I 
fCTldor  thiit  tbi'.-e  Btiitomenta  refer  to 
tlie  account  of  the  Mocrobiau  Ethi- 
opiau8.  p'ivfm  by  Herodotus  (iii.  17). 
Snt  it  i.«  .^in^^ularthat  Pausanias  rejects 
without  explanation  the  fitateraent  of 
tiie  hiBtorian  that  (hete  Ethiopians 
dwelt  *'upon  the  sea  to  the  south  of 
l4bvft."    (See  Chapter  VIII.  p.  272.) 

•  Id.  ibid.     6-7.  The  notion  of  the 

VOL.  II. 


iMppcnranoc  of  tho  rivw  flvnn  Mount 

Alius,  ui  tilt  Nile  in  evidently  the  same 
idea  in  an  imperfoet  fonn  as  the  theory 
of  Juba.  Bat  the  ttmnge  conf^on 
which  led  him  to  traaafer  the  Naaa* 
mones  to  the  foot  of  ttie  Western  Atlaa 
ia  wholly  nnexphuned.  He  appears 
to  Iiave  oonfonnded  them  witb  the 
Qntulieoe. 
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of  Africa,  and  the  different  tribes  of  Ethiopians.  Lu  anothor 
jukjsiige  ho  tells  us  that  the  Galatw  or  Gauls  dwelt  at  the 
extremity  of  Europe,  on  a  sea  of  great  extent,  the  opposite 
shores  of  which  were  unknown,  and  which  wiis  aftected  by 
tides,  and  contained  monsters  quite  unlike  anything  found  in 
other  seiis.  It  wjis  through  their  land  that  the  Eridanus 
flowed,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  daughters  of  the  Sun 
mourned  the  fate  of  their  brother  PhaethoiL  They  were 
originally  called  Kelts  (Keltoi),  and  it  was  only  in  later  times 
that  they  came  to  be  known  as  Galatee.*  He  elsewhere  says 
that  the  Thracians  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  nations, 
except  the  Kelts ;  but  that  in  his  time  the  Thracians  were  all 
subdued  by  the  JDUMnans,  and  the  Kelts  also^  so  far  as  their 
land  was  worth  having,  but  some  parts  of  it  were  n^Ieoted  by 
the  Bomans  on  aooount  of  the  ezcessiTe  cold  and  the  banen* 
ness  of  the  soiL^  Again,  in  another  passage  he  gives  a  ourkms 
aooount  of  the  arms  and  manners  of  the  8auromat»  or  Sarmar 
tians : '  a  people  who  had  lately  attracted  much  attention  by 
the  war  waged  against  them  by  H.  Aurelius. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  these  incidental  notices  of 
distant  countries,  is  that  relating  to  the  Seres  and  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  better  informed  than 
any  prece<ling  writer,  as  he  was  aware  that  it  was  not  produced, 
as  gt  iieraliy  believed,  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but  by  an  insect, 
which  was  kept  and  fed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Seres.^  At  tbe 
same  time  his  geographical  knowledge  of  their  ]>osition  was 
extremely  vague.   He  says  in  the  ^t  instance  that  iSeria  was 


•  t4.§l. 

>  i.  9,  f  5.  This  dmibtt6M  refers  to 
the  CJcrmans,  who  were  generally  oon- 
fouivltil   with  the  Gaiilfl  by  Greek 


{CmC^uty)  iiviug  in  iLe  earth,  and  a,W>\it 

twioe  at  big  M  ft  boetle  («db4^t).  but  j 

in  geneml  appoarance  more  resemblinij:  j 


ft  tpitler,  und  having  eight  iwt,  like 
writtT.-*.  _  _  spiders.  They  wcrolBB|llliy  the  Seres  in 

hotues  built  for  the  purpose,  and  lived 
whi( 


i  21,  §§  5,  6.  It  is  diificult  to  be- 
lieve that  be  ia  correct  in  stating  that 
the  use  of  iron  was  onknowa  to  the 
Sftrmfttiftns  in  his  day. 

J.  The 


four  yeurs,  during  which  they  were  fed 
on  millet  (lAv/toy) ;  but  in  the  fifth  year 
they  woe  aapplied  with  a  kind  of  reed, 
of  wbieb  they  were  excessirely  fond. 


•  Ti  26,  §§6-«.  The  details  wUeb  lie 
adds  are  however  altogt-tln'r  erroneous,     and  with  wbii  h  tin  y  purged  themselves 
u  was  not  unnatural.    Ue  desoribeft  1  till  thejbant^and  then  the  thi«ftdwhieh 
tile  A-woRDifteftldiidof  amaU  ftnioaftl  I  thej  aad  tpw  wm  tamd  irHfcia  ' 
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known  to  bo  an  island  in  the  inmost  leceas  of  the  Erythnean 
Sea:  bat  adds  that  aoooiding  to  aosne  aooonntB,  it  was  not  an 
isbnd  Bnnonnded  by  the  sea,  but  one  fomed  by  the  two  anna 
of  a  mer  called  the  Ser,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  Still  more  strangely  he  states  that  the  Seres,  as 
well  as  the  inhubitaiits  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  Abasca  and 
Saca^a,  were  of  Ethiopian  race  (!)  :  thouprh  others  said  that 
they  were  not  Ethiopians,  but  Scythians  mixed  with  Indians. 

These  statements  of  Pausanias  suffice  to  show  how  imperfect 
and  erroneous  were  the  views  entertained  even  by  cultivated 
literary  men  concerning  the  remoter  regions  of  the  world :  and 
how  little  the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  actually 
possessed  by  such  writers  as  Ptolemy  and  Marinns  of  Tyre  was 
diffused  through  the  Greek  and  Boman  world  in  the  second 
century. 

§  4.  The  work  of  Pausanias,  which  we  haye  just  been  con- 
sidering, was  almost  contemporary  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
its  author  was  in  all  probability  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  great  Alexandrian  astronomer.  But  with  this 
single  exception,  the  geographical  literature  of  the  (Ireeks — if 
such  a  name  can  be  given  to  it — during  the  three  centuries 
that  followed  the  publication  of  Ptolemy's  work,  consisted  of 
nothing  but  dry  and  meagre  abridgements,  or  clumsy  compila- 
tions fix>m  preyiously  existing  materials.  There  were  indeed 
few  opportunities  of  making  any  real  addition  to  the  domain 
of  positiYe  geography :  but  it  is  evident  that  any  one  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  geographer  would  hare  seen  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  dry  skeleton  fdmbhed  by  Ptolemy 
with  such  a  descriptiye  account  of  the  canons  countries  and 
their  leading  natnral  features  as  had  been  already  supplied  by 
Strabo  within  a  more  limited  range.  l)ut  no  one  appeared 
that  was  able  to  accomplish  this  task  :  nor,  so  far  us  we  are 
aware,  was  it  ever  attempted.  The  great  popularity  of  Ptolemy 
appears  to  have  had  tlie  efteet  of  leading  his  successors  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  the  geographer  was  completed,  and 
Uiat  when  once  the  materials  had  been  collected  for  laying 

2  u  2 
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down  with  toleruMo  correctness  on  a  map  the  different  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  there  w»is  no  more  to  be  done.  The 
work  of  Strabo,  so  much  valued  in  later  times,  was  treated  with 
unaccountable  ue^d«*ct  :  and  the  whole  science  of  E:c(\f:riiphy 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  cnumerati«)n  of  names  and  dist-ances. 

§  5.  Among  these  later  (freek  geographers,  whose  works 
have  been  in  part  at  least  preserved  to  us,  the  chief  place  is 
perhaps  due  to  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  who  was  the  author 
of  seveial  works  of  oonaiddrable  extent,  which,  had  they  been 
preserred  to  qb  entire^  would  haye  been  not  without  aome 
^ne.*  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  which  he  tenns 
the  Periplns  of  the  Oater  Sea,  in  which  he  nndertakee  to  give 
a  complete  Peiipliia  or  Beaeription  of  the  Coasts  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Ocean,  together  with  the  principal  islands  con- 
tained in  them.  With  regard  to  the  Inner  Sea,*  which  ex- 
tended from  the  SMts  of  Hercnles  between  Eorope  and 
Africa,  many  writers,  he  tells  Ds,had  composed  rimilar  Peripli, 
of  which  he  regarded  that  by  Artemidonis  of  Ephesns  as  the 
clearest  and  most  accurate.  Of  this  he  had  composed  a  com- 
plete epitome,  dividecl  like  his  original  into  eleven  lx>oks :  but 
as  Artcniidorus  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  world,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  add  two  otiier  books  containing  a  similar  description  of 
the  two  external  sens,  or  the  Eastern  and  Western  Oceans. 
This  is  in  reality,  notwithstanding  that  he  makes  coDsideiable 
parade  of  having  consulted  all  available  sources,  a  mere  com- 
pilation from  Ptolemy,  or  rather  from  an  author  named  Pro- 
tagoraa,  who  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who^  aa  we  learn 


4  KoHdiig  ia  known  wiUi  any  cer- 
tainty concerning  the  period  at  which 
Maruianiut  wrote.  Dr.  C.  M tiller  is 
content  to  acquie^oc  in  the  opinion  of 
Salmoiiius  und  Holttteniua  that  he 
tiourifihc-d  about  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century  (a.d.  400-410);  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Uuf  COoellHiiOIl  is 
merely  coi^jeotural. 

It  m»f  te  olaamd  flial  «f«ik  m 


late  a  writer  m  Muduras  bad  no  di»> 

tinctive  name  for  the  M»'ditorr\nean. 
and  Qould  only  tleaigiiate  it  as  *'the 
Innir  Sea"  ih  Um  9d\aw\  or  akQI 

more  precisely  as  "  the  sea  within  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  "  (J)  imhs  Hpa- 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  nnwhers 
employs  the  name  of  Athinttc  in  treai^ 
ingof  the  WeatomOoean. 
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fifom  Maidanus  hiinselfy  had  as  it  were  reeast  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy  into  another  form,  so  as  to  give  the  distances  from  one 
point  to  another  in  stadia,  instead  of  fixing  the  points  themselves 
by  their  supposed  latitude  and  longitude.  The  efiect  of  this  is 
to  present  the  results  in  a  more  popular  and  easily  intelligible, 
though  less  scientific,  form ;  and  the  work  of  Marcianus  must 
have  had  considerable  advant^iges  for  the  ordinary  student  of 
geography  in  his  day.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  it  in 
detail,  we  find  that  it  adds  almost  nothing  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  external  oceans  and  their  shores,  which  could  not  be 
derived  by  a  caiefnl  student  from  the  statements  of  Ptolemy 
himself.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
farthest  regions  of  the  east,  where  the  progress  of  discovery 
had  been  so  rapid  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy 
was  80  far  in  advance  of  that  of  his  predecessors,  that  one 
might  retisonably  liave  hoped  for  some  still  farther  extension 
of  that  kno\vl(Hlt^^e.  But  the  result  is  quite  the  contrary  :  and 
it  is  evident  that  neither  Marcianus,  nor  Protagoras,  from 
whom  he  more  immediately  copied,  had  any  sources  of  infor- 
mation except  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer.  Thus 
we  find  Cattigara  still  mentioned  as  the  limit  of  the  known  and 
the  unknown  lands,  and  the  coast  described  as  trending  from 
thence  away  towards  the  south,  while  the  Sinie  are  described  as 
occupying  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Gulf,  the  opposite  side 
of  which  was  formed  by  the  Golden  Ghersonesus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  Gangetic  Gulf.  But  his  account  of 
all  these  regions  is  far  from  clear,  and  we  should  have  l>een 
much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  idea  that  he  had  formed  of 
them,  had  we  not  possessed  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  from  which 
it  is  in  reality  derived, 

§  6.  In  one  instance  only  does  he  depart  from  the  guidance 
of  Ptolemy,  and  it  is  only  to  exaggerate  still  more  one  of  his 
gravest  errors.  We  have  seen  that  while  Ptolemy  strangely 
ignored  the  projection  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  toirards 
the  south,  so  as  to  place  Cape  Cory  more  than  18  degrees  of 
latitude  north  of  the  equator,  he  had  given  an  enormous  ex- 
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tension  to  the  iaUnd  of  Tapioliaiie^  whioh  he  earned  from  the 
immediftte  Ticiiiity  of  Cape  Coiy  down  to  more  than  2"  of 
mndh  latitade.*  Bni  Maieianiu^  without  mdioatmg  that  he  is 
diyei^ing  from  his  usual  authority,  gires  the  length  of  Tapro- 
bane  from  the  northern  promontory  to  the  souths  as  not  leas 
than  9500  stadia,  instead  of  the  6300  which  would  result  from 
the  fifjures  of  Ptolemy,  assigning  it  at  the  same  time  a  breadth 
of  7500  stadia,  and  a  circumference  of  not  less  than  2(5,385 
stadia.  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  origin 
of  this  extraordinary  blunikr.  In  all  other  respects  Marcianus 
follows  closely  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  Tapro- 
bune and  the  proportion  between  the  dimensions  assigned  is 
nearly  correct,  so  that  he  appears  to  have  had,  like  his  pre- 
decessor,  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  fonn  of  the  island, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  it  more  than  twenty  times  as 
large  as  the  reality  I  It  niay  be  worth  while  to  add  that  he 
distinctly  speaks  of  Taprobane  as  the  only  great  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Sumatra  or  Java, 
and  had  no  idea  of  their  importance.' 

f  7.  In  the  second  book  Marcianus  giyes  a  similar  Periplus 
of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  western  ocean,  whidi  he^  in 
common  with  Ptolemy,  regarded  as  wholly  distinct  from  ^e 
eastern.  Beginning  with  the  coasts  of  iSpain,  he  proceeds  to 
those  of  CJaul  (which  he  calls  Celto-Galatia),  and  then  to 
Germany  and  Sarmatia,  the  cojist-line  of  which  he  follows  as 
far  as  the  limit  of  th<^  unknown  land,  from  whence  he  snppc^es 
it  to  extend  indctinitcly  towards  the  north.  With  regard  to 
the  whole  of  these  coasts  he  had  evidently  no  other  information 
than  that  of  Ptolemy,  from  whom  all  his  names  and  £Msts  are 


•  8ee  Chapter  XXIX.  p.  G03. 

'  ThuB  he  places  tlie  Northern  Pro- 
nontory  {B6ottor  AKpor)  at  a  dntanoe 
or  G350  etadia  from  the  equator,  which 
▼ery- nearly  corresponda  with  the  I*ti- 
tnde  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy  of  IV  W. 
lyionover  the  suniuiury  wliirh  hr  odds, 
according  to  hisoustoni,  tliat  the  iakiid 
ooiitainM  IS  MtioiMi  8S  eUiet  Mid  tm- 


poria,  2  reraarkahto  ino«llltin%  6  I»- 
markaUe  hven,  Sbo,,  is  obfiondT  tdoaa. 
M  iD  aUtittilar  easee,  from  Ptoleniy. 

•  We  hftve  seen  (Cliaptcr  XXV.  p. 
92)  that  Ptolemy  was  aivare  of  tM 
ezutenoe  of  a  Ittige  idttid,  c«Ued 
dius,  whicli  must  ocrrcsj>ond  citlier 
with  Sttiuatraor  Java,  bat  much  andflv- 
nted  ill  iniMCtMiM  aal  odont. 
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taken,  though  the  diffeient  form  and  arrangement  into  which 
he  has  thrown  them  serves  at  first  sight  to  disguise  the  dose- 
ness  of  his  compilation.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  British  Islands,  of  both  of  which  he  gives  the 
dimensions  with  as  mnch  precision  as  if  they  were  really 
derived  from  observations,  though  (as  nsoal)  he  follows 
Ptolemy  in  the  strange  blunder  of  making  the  peninsula  or 
promontory  of  the  Novantte  (the  Mull  of  Galloway)  the  most 
northt'rly  point  of  Britain.*  Nor  had  he  any  better  notion  of 
8caii(lia,  which  he  describes  liS  an  island  lying  opj>osite  to 
Germany  and  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  and  about  2500  stadia 
in  circumference. 

The  work  was  completed  by  a  Periplus  of  tlic  western  coast 
of  Africa,  which  is  now  lo6t»  but  thero  is  little  to  be  regretted 
in  this,  as  it  was  doubtless  nothing  more  than  a  recapitulation 
of  the  statements  of  Ptolemy. 

§  8.  The  only  other  work  of  Maicianus  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us  is  a  mere  firagment.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  he  had  composed  an  epitome  of  the  work  of 
Artemidorus  concerning  the  Inner  Sea,  which  had  it  been 
preserved,  would  liave  been  of  considerable  interest,  as  re- 
placing the  lost  ori^nnal.  But  not  content  with  this  he  subse- 
quently made  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  one  ]\Ienippus,  a 
geographer  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  of  wh(tiii  nothing  more  is  known,  though  his  name  is 
occasionally  cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  A  part  of 
this  last  work  has  been  preserved  to  us,  but  is  of  very  little 
value.^  It  begins  indeed  with  an  introduction  of  some  interest 


•  His  ide&s  of  its  form  are  hnwrv(  r 
yery  confuaed,  or  at  least  vety  ob- 
BOttiely  expressed,  as  he  defines  ite 
as  extending  from  the  Dnmiionian 
or  Ocrian  Promontorv  to  that  of  Tarvo- 
dunum  or  Orcas,  ana  its  breadth  from 
the  same  extremity  in  the  south  to  that 
of  the  Novantaa.  Were  it  not  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  stmnge  form  given  by 
PMemy  to  the  i»<lnnd  we  should  have 
heen  wholly  at  a  loss  to  undentand 


this  description. 

'  From  the  somewhat  confused  mnn- 
ner  in  whieh  Mareianna  hhnaelf  in  hia 

IntrodiK^timi  .speaks  of  his  two  works, 
it  was  Buoposed  by  Hoeschel,  who  lixsfe 
pnbliahea  the  fragment  in  qnestion, 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  ihv  Epitome  of 
Artemidorus ;  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  error  by  Hndson,  and  even  by  M. 
Miller  in  his  rpr<  iit  edition  of  Maroi- 
anus  (&?o.  Paris,  1839).  The  misoon- 
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containing  brief  ii()ti('es  of  the  authors  of  similar  Peripli,  from 
Timosthenes  downwards :  among  which  he  gives  the  palm  to 
that  of  Artemidoma^  but  considers  that  of  MenippuB  also  as 
yaloable,  on  which  aoooimt  he  had  piepaied  an  epitome  of  it» 
but  with  additions  and  corrections  of  his  own.  Whether  he 
had  realij  added  anything  of  impOTtanoe  we  have  no  means  of 
judging :  the  extant  portion  containing  only  a  periplna  of  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Eoxine^  fiom  the  ThiiMsian  Bo^horas  to 
the  riyer  Iris,  concerning  which  we  haye  abundant  informatifln 
from  other  sources. 

§  9.  It  would  appear  that  at  this  period  the  tendency  of 
writers  on  geography  was  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
these  Peripli  or  descriptions  of  tho  I'oasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  its  tributary  seas :  most  of  which  however  were  not  the 

0 

result  of  any  survey  or  systematic  exploration,  but  mere  com- 
pilations from  earlier  authorities.  Of  this  kind  is  a  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  without  the 
name  of  its  author,  but  has  been  repeatedly  published  as  an 
appendix  to  that  of  Ariian  on  the  same  subject,  though  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  two.  The  tieatise  of  Airian,  as 
we  hare  seen,  was  an  original  work,  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  and  inqnines;  while  that  of  the  anonymona 
author  is  a  mere  compilation  of  yery  heterogeneous  materials. 
He  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  labours  of  Anian,  as  well 
as  apparently  of  those  of  Menippus ;  but  he  has  mixed  up  with 
these  numerous  extracts  from  a  much  earlier  Periplus,  which 
must  have  been  clothed  in  a  poetical  or  at  least  a  metrical, 
form.  Almost  the  sole  value  of  the  extant  work  is  indeed 
derived  from  the  fact  that  its  author  has  copied  these  state- 
ments with  so  little  change,  that  not  only  can  their  metrical 
character  be  easily  recognized,  but  the  verses  themselves  may 
be  readily  restored.    It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  all 


Oeptiou  ■wa>»  first  p<)itit(  <1  out  by  TTofT-      Qr«ci  Minore$,  vol.  i.    A  oar*  fnl  twr- 


mann)  Menipyo»  der  Gtoffraph^  8to. 
Lipa.  1841),  and  bit  opinkMi  dm  bean 
adopted  lij  O.  Miiller  to  Us  Omtgngiki 


omI  of  the  introduction  can  in  deed 
MWMly  leaTe  a  doubt  «a  tiie  subject. 
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the  more  leoent  editon  that  these  are  deciTed  from  the 
metxioal  Periplus  of  the  Intemal  Seas,  a  consideiable  portion 
of  which  is  stall  extant,  and  has  been  nsnally  ascribed  to 
Scymnus  Chins,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  any 
anthority.*  But  whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the 
poetical  treatise  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  access 
to  good  materials;  and  the  fragments  thus  preserved  to  us 
by  our  anonymous  compiler  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  facts  regarding  the  dates  and  origin  of  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  Euxine,  which  would  be  otherwise  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  and  are  a  really  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
The  information  thus  derived  is  however  almost  entirely  of 
a  historical  character;  the  geographical  statements,  such  as 
the  distances  from  point  to  point,  given  by  the  later  Feriplns, 
are  taken  almost  ezdnsively  from  Airian. 

§  10.  Of  a  very  different  character  is  another  Feriplns, 
which  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and  which  has 
been  unfortunately  preserved  to  us  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  fragmentary  form  :^  otherwise  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important  works  of  its  class  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  It  bears  the  title  of  Stadiasmus  of  the 
Great  Sea — an  expression  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate 
the  Mediterranean  * — and  comprised,  when  entire,  a  complete 
Peri[)lu8  of  its  coasts,  beginning  from  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
ceeding westward  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns;  then  re- 
turning to  Alexandria  and  following  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  entrance  of  the  Euzine. 
Hence  it  again  returned  along  the  European  coasts  to  the 
Strait  of  tiie  Ck>lumn8  and  Gades.   Unfortunately  the  portions 


«  Chapkr  XVIII.  p.  70. 

■  It  was  first  published  by  Iriarte 
from  n  MS.  in  the  library  at  Madrid  in 
17G9,  and  was  afterwanu  reprinted  by 
Guil  in  hi*  edition  of  the  Qtografhi 
Gni  ri  Minorex,  vol.  ii.,  but  much  more 
carefully  by  C.  Miillcr  in  his  edition  of 
tbe  tame  writers  (vol.  i.  p.  427).  who 
bM  added  an  elabomte  amunentaiy 


and  copious  illustnttions  from  the  works 
of  modern  writers.  This  is  indeed  the 
only  edition  of  which  the  student  of 
ancient  geography  can  muko  use. 

*  This  term  appears  to  have  come 
into  use  iu  Byzuutino  times;  it  is  not 
foumi  in  uuy  earlier  Greek  author,  but 
is  of  very  oanmum  Qie  among  later 
Latin  writen. 
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ihttt  femain  to  m  contaiii  only  the  coast  of  AMca»  from  Alez- 
andm  to  Utioa;  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Mmcnr  from 
CSanm  in  Phcanicia'  lonnd  to  Hiletiu^  and  two  sepamte 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete. 
Of  these  by  &r  the  most  interesting  and  important  portio& 
is  the  iixBt»  describing  the  coast  of  iirica  in  minnte  detail, 
adding  in  erery  instance  the  distance  from  point  to  point.  A 
comparison  of  these  details  with  those  ftimished  by  Ptolemy, 
while  showing  such  an  agreement  between  the  two,  as  strongly 
to  confirm  the  aecuraoy  of  both,  presents  at  the  same  time 
such  (liflerences  as  to  show  that  the  series  of  names  given  in 
the  l*eripliis  now  extant  cannot  have  been  derived  from  the 
work  of  rtolemy,  but  must  proceed  from  some  independent 
source.*    This  fact  is  still  more  clearly  established  by  the 
cirenmstance  that  throughout  this  part  of  his  work  the  author 
adds  to  the  name  of  each  station  a  designation  of  its  nature 
and  character,  such  as:  ^a  port,"  ^'a  roadstead,"  ''a  place  of 
anchorage  ;'*  as  well  as  sometimes  a  notice  of  "a  lofty  tower,**, 
or  other  striking  oljeot  that  would  meet  the  eye  of  the  navi- 
gator; and  occasionally  still  more  precise  directions  where 
and  how  to  anchor.*  in  short  the  whole  document  bears 
unquestionable  eyidence  of  being  a  practical  work  derived 
from  actual  observation  and  experience,  and  designed  for 
the  use  of  other  navigators.    Considered  from  this  jxdnt  of 
view  it  is  far  superior  even  to  Arrian's  Peri  pi  us  of  the  Euxine, 
which  is  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  of  all  other  works  of 
the  class. 

The  second  portion,  which  contains  the  Asiatic  coasts  from 
the  confines  of  Phoenicia  to  those  of  Ionia,  is  of  very  inferior 
merit;  being  given  in  much  less  detail,  and  almost  wholly 


*  0«nuB  •ppean  to  b«Te  been  fden-  |  nttinw  in  the  StudfMmin,  nol  ftom  tiie 

tical  with  tlie  place  cnlled  'AvrdpaSot  omiBsion  of  siu-h  ii*t  occur  in  Ftol«'tny. 

by  Ptolemy  (v.  15,  §  16).   It  ia  called  I  M.O.MuUer  baa  rendered  an  inraluable 

Kiptw  hj  Btrabo  (xvi.  9,  $  18\  wbo  |  aervioe  to  the  ttodeot  by  inserting  in 

U-riiis  it  rh  iirlynoy  r^s  'Apa^  'v.  his  notes  comparatiTV  tsUe*  cf  the 

*  Tbe  greater  Dart  of  tbeai'dilTerenci'a  two. 

ulM  froin  the  fiuertion  of  oddlMonal  i    '  Bee  Mote  B,  p.  072. 
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destitate  of  the  detcnp&fe  notioes  abore  alluded  Uk  This 
ia  foUowed  by  a  number  of  distanoee  in  the  .^gean  Sea, 
measured  from  Bhodee,  Myndus,  Cos,  and  especially  frmn 

Delos  to  all  the  surrounding  islands  of  the  Cyclades.  Un- 
fortunately these  are  scarcely  ever  accompanied  with  bear- 
ings,®  and  the  numbers  in  our  extant  are  so  corrupt  and 
erroneous,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  examining.  The  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  Cyprus  and  Crete  afford  very 
valuable  materials  for  the  special  geography  of  those  Tslandg, 
and  for  the  identification  of  the  ancient  cities.  A  comparison 
of  the  copious  list  of  names  found  in  these  islands  with  those 
giyen  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  will  sufficiently  establish  the  &ct 
that  here  also  the  work  of  the  anonymous  author  is  based 
upon  independent  and  authentic  materials. 

§  11.  Besides  the  Peripli  which  we  hsTe  just  been  con- 
sidering, the  only  other  geop^raphical  works  that  remain  to 
us  are  brief  and  meagre  treatises  intended  to  serve  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography.  Of  these 
the  best  known  is  that  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of 
Agathemerus  ;  but  it  is  a  very  poor  and  worthless  pioduo- 
tiod.  The  author  indeed  has  with  becoming  diffidence  termed 
it  merely  "a  Sketch"  or  "Outline  "  of  Geography,*  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  merest  sketch  might  be, — as  a  popular  intro- 
duction at  the  present  day  would  be — dear  and  systematic. 
But  this  is  so  &r  from  being  the  case  that  we  find  merely 
a  compound  of  heterogeneous  parts,  collected  from  very  diffe- 
rent sources  and  put  together  without  any  regard  either  to 


•  In  regard,  however,  to  the  voyage 
from  Got  to  DekM,  which  was  of  special 
importance  as  connecting  the  Asiatic 
islands  with  the  Cyclades,  wo  find  the  I 
following  details : The  voyage  from 
Cob  to  Dclos  by  the  most  favnunible  | 
ooune,  with  an  eaot  wind  (AjieliuUss)  1 
to  of  1800  stadia.   You  must  sail  flnt  | 
to  Calydna,   leaving  llypsiriema  on 
your  right  hand ;  and  afterwardH  keep  , 
Calydna*  Leroo,  and  PatniM  od  the 
right,  and  the  MelanitMi  xoeks  and 


Myconus  on  the  left,  and  then  Tenos 
on  the  right  t&d  you  wfll  arrive  at 

Delos." 

•  Ttwy polios  vKOTxnroKTts.  Nothing 
is  known  oonoeming  the  age  <^  tfaia 
Agathemerus,  and  there  is  no  internal 
evidence  to  determine  the  question. 
The  little  work  wan  first  pnbnthed  by 
Tennulius  in  1671,  and  Ims  hince  boen 
included  in  all  the  editiona  of  the 
GeograpM  Qrmci  Miitum, 
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ooimeotioii  or  oonsisteiicy.  Thus  while  the  author  in  genml 
followg  Ptolemy,  and  giyes  the  diyision  of  the  eartii  into 

climates  by  23  circles  parallel  with  the  equator,  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  statementa  of  that  author,  he  at  the  same 
time  fjives  the  circumference  of  the  earth  according  to  Eratos- 
thenes, without  any  hint  that  it  was  diflerent  from  the 
measurement  of  Ptolemy.  In  like  manner  he  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Inhabited  World,  both  in  length  and  breadlh, 
according  to  Artemidorus,^  though  without  citing  his  name, 
evidently  without  the  least  idea  how  utterly  irreconcilable  the 
nnmben  ^ns  given  are  with  the  system  of  Ptolemy.  At  the 
same  time  he  in  this  passage  begins  the  measoiemrat  of  the 
world  in  the  far  east  from  the  month  of  the  Ganges,  though  he 
elsewhere  places  the  8in»  to  the  east  of  India,  and  tenns 
Serica  the  most  eastern  land  of  Asia.'  Here  also  he  was 
evidtuitly  following  the  lead  of  Artemidorus.  There  is 
nothing  indeed  more  characteristic  of  these  later  compilers, 
than  their  inability  to  discriminate  between  different  autho- 
rities, and  to  see  that  geography  was  a  progressive  science 
in  which  the  later  and  more  extended  knowledge  necessarily 
superseded  to  a  great  extent  that  which  had  gone  before. 
For  writers  subsequent  to  Ptolemy  to  go  back  to  the  state- 
ments of  Emtosthenes  and  Artemidorus  was  as  if,  at  the  present 
day,  we  were  to  find  the  authority  of  Bennell  or  D'Anville 
cited  as  condusiTe  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  Africa  or 
Central  Asia. 

§  12.  Before  quitting  these  miserable  remnants  of  the  later 

'  This  we  leam  ftom  the  weoiae  •  thenenu,  WefMftla,istiifiMtflUMie 

agretnu  nt  of  tliis  nJcwlution.  wliioh  is  up  of  three  little  treatises  or  fragiuonis 

giTeu  in  considerablo  detail,  with  tliat  which  had  originally  no  oonDcction 

ftiniiehed  by  PUny  on  the  aathority  of  with  one  another.  This  explanatioii 

Artettii<1<irn.s  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  lOs.  §  would  go  some  way  towards  accountings 

242).  Ueuoc  in  thia  instance  AgaUi»-  for  the  inooniustenciee  and  repetitiona 

menis  ia  really  of  some  use  in  asntting  |  which  are  tomtd  in  it;  bnt  tibe  &et 

\\n  to  wrrtct  ihv  numbers  given  by  would  still  nmuin  that  tlie.se  anony- 

Pliny,  and  rebture  the  corrected  8tat»-  i  mous  writers  were  wholly  without  any 

ments  of  ArtonidoniB.  (See  Ohi^vter  I  clear  compwihonsinn  or  knowledge  of 

XVI II.  p.  (M.)  fhr-  subject  wbioh  thej  attenpM  to 

'  Acoording  to  the  Utest  editor  (Dr.  expound. 
C  HfiJler)  the  supposed  wofk  of  Aga-  : 
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Greek  geographers,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  work  which, 
though  not  strictly  of  a  geographioal  character,  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  subject  as  to  require  a  place  in  any  review 
of  its  literary  progress.  This  is  the  Lexicon,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  (Geographical  Dictionary,  of  Stephantb  of 
Btzantiuh,  a  compilation  which  has  frequently  been  cited  in 
these  pages,  and  to  which  every  writer  on  ancient  geography 
must  occasionally  have  recourse.  The  date  of  its  composition 
is  unknown,  and  can  only  be  determined  within  ap]>roximate 
limits,  but  it  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.^  Within  less  than  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  original  work,  an  epitome  or  abridge- 
ment of  it  was  composed  by  a  grammarian  named  Henuolaus, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  this  abridgement,  and  not  the  original, 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  A  few  fragments  only  of  the 
more  copious  Lexicon  of  Stephanus  himself  have  been  casually 
preserved,  and  these  suffice  to  show  us  how  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  the  original  work  would  have  been, 
than  that  which  alone  remains  to  us.^  Still  the  essential 
character  of  the  two  is  the  same.  The  object  of  Stephanus, 
like  that  of  Hermolaus,  was  grammatical,  not  geographical : 
and  while  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the  names  of  many  cities 
and  tribes,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown,  he  has 
done  so  solely  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  ethnical  or 
adjective  form  of  the  name,  as  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 


*  Coacerning  the  date  of  Stephsuua 
and  hii  abbromtor  Hermolaus,  1  must 
refer  my  readers  to  Westermami'i} 
Preface  to  bin  edition;  and  to  the 
artiole  Stiphaiius  in  Dr.  Smith's  Did. 
of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  It  is  certain  that 
DtephunuB  wrote  c^fUr  Maroianus  of 
Hetwolea,  whom  he  fteqnentij  cites ; 
but  the  ftge  of  that  writer,  as  already 
observed,  cannot  be  dtstermiued  with 
any  eeitaintj. 

*  These  fragments  con  si^it  of:  1.  The 
portion  of  the  work  from  the  article 
A^M^  to  tiie  end  of  the  letter  A,  nnftnw 

tunately  nnly  a  few  pages  in  length, 
which  has  been  accideutail;  presiurved 


iu  a  MS.  of  the  Seguerian  Library. 
2.  The  article  *Uhiflm  which  la 
preserved  by  Gonstantinus  Porphyro- 
geuitUB  {de  Adminittr.  Imp.  c.  23); 
and,  8.  Anaoouunt  of  BieUy,  quoted  by 
the  same  author  {de  Themat.  ii.  10), 
which  includes  a  passage  from  tht; 
oomio  poet  Alexis  ooneerningdie  aeren 
largest  islands  in  the  world.  All  these 
fragments,  which  are  uot  found  iu  the 
earlier  editiona  of  Stephanna,  have 
V)e<  n  in-verted  in  their  jiroju  r  jilaccs  in 
the  two  most  recent  editions  by  Wtister- 
mann  (8vo.  Lipi.  1889)  and  by  Meindn 
(Beioik  i8i9>r 
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best  whtera.'  Geogiaphical  information,  properly  speaking, 
there  is  generally  none  at  all,  beyond  the  addition  to  each 
name  of  the  conntry  in  which  the  oity  is  situated*  or  the  sea 
in  which  the  island  is  foond.  He  teUs  ns,  for  instance,  that 
Elenthema  was  a  city  of  Crete,  so  named  from  one  of  the 
Coretes ;  that  the  ethnic  form  was  Eleathemeos,  bnt  Eleather- 
nens  was  also  used;  that  the  Elisyci  were  a  Lignrian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Hecataens  that  Elmantica  was  a  city  of  Iberia 
beyond  the  river  Iberus,  the  name  of  which  was  found  in  the 
third  hook  of  Tolyhius ;  the  ethnic  was  Ehuanticus.  lu  muny 
cases,  iiKh^ed  fuller  information  is  given,  but  it  has  genemlly 
reference  only  to  the  grammatical  forms,  or  sometimes  to  the 
niinie  of  the  founder  or  to  some  mythiciil  legend  connected 
with  the  name.'  In  the  original  work,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  few  remaining  fragments,  it  seems  that  Stephanus 
generally  cited  the  actual  passages  from  his  authorities,  where 
his  epitomizer  has  contented  himself  with  merely  citing  their 
names,  and  as  his  quotations  range  over  a  wide  field,  from 
Heeatnns  and  Herodotus  to  Stnbo  and  Pansanias,  it  is  certain 
that  had  we  the  advantage  of  possessing  his  work  in  its  entirety 
hundreds  of  passages  firom  anthoxB  now  lost  wonld  in  this 
manner  hvre  been  preserred  to  vs.*  He  wonld  also  have  no 


*  Tin's  is  shown  evon  by  the  title  of 
bis  work,  which  is  usiudly  cited  as  'E^ 
pud.  A  fUkr  deMripiioii  of  it  is  girea 
by  the  'grammarian  to  whom  we  are 
iudvbted  for  the  important  fraemeni 
beginning  with  Ho  entltikt  f t : 

Srf^^ov  ypofifUHTUtou  Kotrirrayriyoiro- 
A«M9  Vfpl  wiXHtp  ri^ffMr  tc  ml  46vmi>  Ui- 

imv  idputrnf  Tf  jcol  rowut^F  Kol  tenrrutAv 
Infofidirwt.  TImm  words  define  exactlr 
tho  rtvil  purpose  ud  olffaeft  of  tlia  work 
of  Stephanus. 

*  The  flitotioao  tnm  HecataBas  are 
pspecially  numemuB  in  St<»phuniis,  and 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  extant 
fh^^nents  of  that  anther  (see  Chapter 
V.  p.  136).  But  unfortunately  these,  an 
Drvaerved  in  the  extant  epitome,  are 
fbr  the  most  fwrt  BMM  DMMS.  It  is 


pnibabl<'  that  in  the  original  work  ea'^h 
of  theao  names  was  followed  hj  a  brief 
oztmet  ftom  tho  writings  of  aeeaHmm, 
and  t*nch  a  number  of  extracts,  thonph 
but  a  line  or  two  in  length,  must  hare 
thrown  oomMonMo  light  upon  tiie 
characttT  of  liia  work  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  treated  his  subject. 

'  800  Ibr  instanoo  tho  aitielo  on 
jf^na,  which  consists  even  in  the 
abridgement  of  fifteen  lines,  but  is 
almost  wholly  oooupied  with  discnssing 
the  ethnic  forms  and  tho  relative  pro- 
priety of  AtyiriiT^Si  A171MVS.  Ai'yiMMS, 
and  ktyanrrutis;  wmle  ho  erroiieoaaly 
cnll«  it  one  of  the  Cyclades  (') 

'  To  judge  from  the  amilogy  of  the 
few  fragments  of  the  lettw  A,  wo  And 
that  the  pmctice  of  Ste  phanus  waa,  in 
regard  to  his  shorter  articles^  to  givo 
flnt  tho  BMM  «r  tho  dty  and  the 
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doubt  tmnsmitted  to  us  a  number  of  notices  of  a  mythological 
or  historical  character,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere ;  but 
from  the  very  scope  and  purport  of  his  Lexicon,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we  should  have  derived  from  it  little  additional 
information  of  a  geographical  kind. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  home  in  mind  that  StephaniiB 
himself  was  evidently,  like  most  of  the  Bysantine  giammarians, 
an  nnciitical,  though  laborioiUy  compiler;  and  though  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  many  of  the  errors  which  we  find  in  the 
existing  work  are  due  rather  to  the  abbreTiator  than  to  the 
original  author,  yet  it  would  be  very  rash  to  confide  too  hastily 
in  his  statements,  even  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  proceed  from  8tephauus  himself.  For  his  purpose  it  was 
sufficient  that  he  found  the  name  in  his  original  authority, 
an<l  cited  it  correctly.  Whether  it  was  derived  from  llecata^'us 
or  Strabo,  Irom  I'olybius  or  Marcianus,  was  no  matter.  It  is 
certain  that  the  geographical  names  included  in  his  Lexicon 
belong  to  very  different  periods,  and  were  never  co-existent  at 
one  time :  and  though  he  has  taken  pains  in  some  instances  to 
point  out  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appellations 
of  the  same  cities,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  between  the  cities 
of  the  same  name,  so  numerous  in  Greek  geography,  such  as 
Apollonia,  Heraclea»  ^c,  these  articles  are  seldom  free  from 
confusion  and  difficulty.* 

country  in  which  it  wiis  situated ;  next  1  far  they  fall  ihoft  of  thoie  in  the 

a  qnotatioii  from  tioiue  author  who  men-     original  work. 

tioned  it,  dting  the  words  of  the  ori-       *  See  the  diMiUBion  on  the  difTerent 

giiuil;  and  then  tbo  ctiinic  form  d«-     cities  of  tho  iiaiin'  of  Alexandria  in 


rived  from  it.  But  his  cpitomizer 
n«»Uy  omits  the  quotation,  content- 
ing hiiuuelf  with  menly  citing  the 
nuna  of  the  author  and  his  book.  8eo 
the  aiticlee  AMufw^  A^or,  and 
AtSpa — and  conijiare  tltoni  (l8  thoy  t«tand 
in  the  epitome,  with  the  full  text  as 
given  in  Meineke's  edition.  Even 
whore  the  Rrticles  fouud  iu  the  <  pitome 
are  somewhat  fuller  and  more  elabo- 
rate, such  as  Av^x*""  AmtAvn, 
we  find  by  a  limilar  comparicon  hvw 


Chapter  XII.  p.  4G4,  and  some  iudicious 
remarks  in  respect  to  those  caltod  Apol- 
lonia liy  ^r.  Waddingt^m  {Voyage  Nn- 
mimuitique  en  Atie  Afttwnirs,  p.  1^), 
one  of  the  few  nnmismatisti  wlio  has 
appreciuttil  StrplianuB  at  hia  true 
value,  (ireat  an  has  been  the  con- 
fusion introduced  into  ancient  geo- 
graphy  by  an  over-n  vercm  r  for  hi.s 
authority,  its  efiect  u[Mjn  numismatics 
has  beau  still  ia«e  injurious. 
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NOT£  A,  p.  665. 

PBOVINCE  OF  VALENTIA  IN  BRITAIN. 

This  we  learn  with  certainty  from  the  Kotitia  Dignitatam, 
which  must  liave  been  published  soon  after  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius.  The  provinces  of  Britain  are  there  enumerated  as  follows  : 
Maxima  Csosariensis,  Valentia,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secanda, 
Flavia  Csasarieuiiis.  {Notit.  Occid.  c.  22.)  But  it  aflfords  ns  no 
further  clue.  The  order  followed  is  certainly  not  a  geographical 
one :  and  the  division  and  limits  of  the  other  four  provinces  are 
alike  unknown  to  us.  As  Dr.  Latham  hiui  justly  observed,  "We 
do  Wit  know  the  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  provinces, 
Ihongh  they  m  oflten  given and  are  to  be  found  Udd  down  in 
moot  atkaea  of  Andeiit  Geography,  as  if  they  were  definitely 
known  m  the  provinoes  of  Gaul  or  Spain.  Were  it  oertain  that 
the  whole  texzitoxy  aouth  of  the  Wall  waa  preTiooaly  diyided  into 
four  pnmnoea,  it  would  be  natural  to  aaaume  that  Valentia  waa 
the  proTinoe  north  of  thia*  extending  aa  &r  aa  the  xampait  of 
Antoninna  Piua :  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  anything  else.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  this  previous  division :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  dispontion  of  the  Koman  forces  in  the  island,  and 
the  supreme  importance  attached  to  the  line  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian 
at  the  date  of  the  Notitia,  if  the  whole  province  of  YaLentia  lay  to 
the  north  of  it.   (See  the  NotU,  Oodd,  a  88.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  666. 

THE  STADIASMUS  OF  TUE  GREAT  BEA. 

As  the  Stadiasmus,  not  having  been  contained  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  minor  Greek  geographen^  ia  atili  but  little  known, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
notices  thus  inaerted  £or  the  information  of  its  readera.   Thus  we 

find  in  §  14 : 

**From  the  Hermoan  Promontory  to  Leuoe  Aote  (the  White 


Non  R         TBB  STADIASinJB  OF  THB  OBXAT  SEA.  6/3 

Shore)  20  stadia.  A  low  and  small  island  lies  there,  distant  from 
the  land  2  stadia.  These  is  a  sheltered  roadstead  (v^fux)  for 
merchant  vessels,  against  the  west  winds.   But  on  the  land  under 

the  promontory  is  a  spacious  roadstead  for  all  kinds  of  vessels.  A 
temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  celebrated  oiaole :  it  has  water  by  the 
side  of  the  temple.*' 

Again,  §  18 :  "  From  the  Calamnum  to  Grseas  Gonu  (the  Old 
Woman's  Knee)  70  stadia.  It  is  a  nigged  promontory,  having  a 
rock  on  the  height :  and  on  tho  shore  is  a  tree.  It  has  a  place  of 
anchorage,  and  water  beneath  the  tree.  Beware  of  tbe  soutb 
wind." 

In  §  57  we  find  still  fuller  sailing  directions :  **  From  Teuchira 
to  Berenice  are  350  stadia.  The  course  of  navigation  takes  a  bend. 
After  you  have  sailed  6  stadia  you  will  see  a  promontory  standing 
out  towards  the  west.  Off  it  there  lie  shoals  out  at  sea  :  take  care 
as  you  sail  by  them.  You  will  see  a  little  black  ii^let.  The 
headland  is  called  Biachea  (the  Shoals) :  it  has  a  place  of  shelter 
on  the  left  for  small  vessels." 

Even  with  regard  to  great  oities  like  Leptis  and  Carthage, 
partioiilar  directions  are  given  as  to  haw  to  approadi  them  and 
where  to  anchor :  and  at  all  the  minor  stations  especial  notice  is 
taken  of  where  water  will  be  found :  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  coasting  along  the  thirsty  shores  of  Africa. 

Such  a  practical  manual  for  the  use  of  navigators  is  evidentiy 
something  quite  difoent  from  any  other  existing  Feriplus :  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  preserved  to  us  in  a 
complete  form.  But,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  portions  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us  axe  of  very  unequal  value :  the  coasts 
of  Syriai  Gilicia,  and  FSamphylia  being  described  in  a  snmmaxy 
and  perfunctory'  manner,  which  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the 
minute  details  given  in  r^ard  to  Africa.  Yet  still  even  here  we 
find  not  merely  names  and  distances  (as  in  other  Peripli),  but 
occasional  notices  which  can  only  be  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
practical  navigator. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  clue  whatever  to  the  age  of 
this  interesting;  document.  The  MS.  in  which  it  is  found  (asso- 
ciated with  other  works  of  the  Byzantine  age)  is  pronounced  by 
M,  Miiller  to  be  of  the  tenth  century  :  and  it  seems  probiible  that 
the  title  and  the  brief  introduction  prefixed  to  it  were  added  at 
that  period,  or  at  all  events  long  after  the  oomposition  of  the 
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original  work.  This  may  be  safely  pronounced  from  the  internal 
evidence  alone  to  belong  to  an  age  while  the  Roman  Empire  was 
still  great  and  flourishing  ;  the  agreement  of  the  details  with  tho8e 
given  by  Ptolemy  is  indeed  so  cliKse  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
their  being  eeparated  by  any  very  wide  interval  of  time,  and  on  the 
whole  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  work  in  question,  or  some 
portions  of  it  at  least,  may  be  referreil  to  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Dr.  C.  Muller  would  assign  it  to  the  second  half 
of  thftt  oentory,  or  between  ij>.  250  and  300.  (See  liia  Proleg<me»a^ 
p.  (oziii^-ozzvui) 


(  675  ) 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

OEOQBAPHT  AFTXB  FTOLBMT. 

Boman  vfriters, 

§  1.  If  tho  Greek  literature  of  the  three  centuries  which 
followed  the  age  of  Ptolemy  presents  us  with  no  geographical 
work  really  deserving  that  name,  and  has  nothing  to  show  but 
meagre  abridgements  and  clumsy  compilations,  still  more  was 
this  the  case  with  the  contemporary  Latin  liteiature.  We 
have  already  seen  how  little  disposition  the  Homans  evinced 
even  in  their  best  days  to  cultivate  this  branch  of  study,  and 
how  &r  even  Fliny  himself  was  fiom  possessing  any  true  oon- 
oepttion  of  scientifio  geography.  Unfortunately  his  encyelo- 
ptedic  work,  from  the  great  mass  of  materials  whidi  it  contained, 
became  the  storehouse  from  which  almost  all  later  writers  were 
content  to  draw ;  and  even  the  geographical  portion  of  it — 
imperfect  as  it  really  was — came  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  basis 
of  all  subsequent  treatises  on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time 
the  decline  in  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  literature,  which 
so  strongly  marked  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  extended  its  influence  to  this  branch  also,  and 
it  is  difficult  for  anything  to  be  conceived  more  destitute  of 
literary  merit  than  the  few  works  that  remain  to  attest  the 
condition  of  geographical  science-^if  such  a  name  can  be 
applied  to  it--Hduring  this  period. 

Of  these  by  fu  the  best  known  is  that  of  Soumis,  who 
appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  third  century,^  and  who 


'  This  Bppears  to  be  well  cstabliahed 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  work 
itaelf ;  though  we  have  no  doe  to  its 
exact  diite.  See  the  article  Solim'S  in 
Dr.  Smith's  JJicL  of  Biographyt  vol.  iii. 
ud  the  FffdigOBiena  of  11.  Mmbbimb 


to  hia  valuable  edition  ^Solini  Cdlec- 
tanea  Jierum  Menunxtbiliuin,  Berulin. 
1864X  to  which  he  bM  for  the  first 
time  presented  Solinua  to  the  reader  ill 
an  authentic  and  intclUgibie  iurm. 
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oonoeiyed  the  idea — by  no  means  an  unhappy  one,  had  it  been 
better  ezecated— of  reeadm^  the  work  of  Pliny  in  a  different 
form  and  arrangement^  bo  as  to  present  a  general  geographical 
description  of  the  world,  inserting  nnder  the  head  of  each 
oonntty  notices  of  its  more  interesting  and  characteristic  pro* 
ductions^  whether  animal^  plants,  or  minerals.*  Unfortunately 
his  ideas  of  geography  were  of  the  radest  land,  and  where  he 
has  not  copied  Pliny  almost  literally,  his  forms  of  expressicsi 
are  often  snch  as  coald  scarcely  convey  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  geographical  position  or  relations  of  the  countries  to  which 
he  refers.  Ilis  principal  object  indeed  was  evidently  to  collect 
all  "the  remurkiible  thiugs"  that  lie  could,  with  a  view  to 
interest  his  reader,^  and  the  proorrniplncal  framework  in  which 
they  were  set,  was  regarded  merely  as  a  couvenient  mode  of 
arrangement. 

By  far  the  largest  part  both  of  his  facts  and  fictions  respect- 
ing natural  history — probably  nine>tenths  of  the  whole — are 
taken  directly  from  Pliny  and  the  same  thing  is  the  case, 
even  more  nniTersally,  with  his  geographical  statements.  He 
has  indeed  not  nnfieqnently  had  reoouse  to  the  earlier 
authority  of  Mela,  but  the  passages  which  he  copies  from  that 
author  almost  all  relate  to  the  manners  and  customs,  or  other 
local  peculiarities  of  the  nations  mentioned,  rather  than  to 
questions  of  a  strictly  geographical  character. 


*  Tltiu  he  rifct  a  Ml  a4;oouQt  of 

eh  phants  taken,  as  asn»l,  entirely 
from  riiiiy)  in  connection  with  Mauro- 
tania:  of  bean  under  the  head  of 
Numidia;  of  lions,  hytenas  and  ser- 
pents under  Africa ;  of  tigers  and  pan- 
thers in  Hyrcania ;  of  deer  in  Sc^thia ; 
of  cranes  in  Thrace :  of  poarU  in  Ta- 
probane ;  of  coral  in  the  Ligurian  Sea, 
M.  In  some  instances  this  association 
18  purely  arbitrary,  as  where  he  de- 
scribes wolves  ana  lynxes  in  Italy,  or 
horses  in  Cappadociu ;  in  other  c^isoe 
it  is  of  a  very  fanciful  kind ;  thus  he 
takes  occasion  to  describe  quails  and 
their  mig^Uons,  in  connexion  with 
Delos,  beoauae  it  was  once  called  Or- 
tygia ;  and  stUl  moni  slraugely  tre«ta 


of  partridgoi  and  tibeir  habits  under 
Bcootia,  b«»U8e  none  are  found  tbcru  ! 

*  The  original  title  of  his  work  was 
"  Collfctanfu  Jierum  Mentor abiUmm.'* 
That  of  Polyhistor,  by  which  it  is  more 

fenerally  known,  is,  according  to 
lommsen,  an  invention  of  later  gnuB- 
marians,  and  the  preface  whidi  aoootn- 
panies  it  is  supposititious. 

*  M.  iSIommsen  has  taken  the  pains 
(for  which  all  readers  of  Solinus  will 
be  deeply  grateful  to  him)  to  insert  in 
the  margin  of  each  page  of  his  edition 
a  reference  to  Pliny  for  all  pasaaeea 
and  itatements  derived  firom  him 
Solinus,  so  that  the  student  can  see  at 
aglanoe  how  UtUe  there  ii  that  ie  mot 
•odaiivied. 


uiyiii^ca  Uy  GoOgle 
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§  2.  Among  the  very  few  instances  in  wliidi  Solinns  has 
added  anything  that  is  not  either  in  Pliny  or  Mela,  is  his  notice 
of  the  British  Islands,*  concerning  which,  as  we  know,  so  large 
a  mass  of  information  most  have  been  available  in  his  day 
which  was  unknown  to  his  earlier  authorities.  Yet  what  he 
has  added  is  at  once  scanty  and  of  rery  little  yalue.  He  has 
indeed  preserved  to  ns  one  name  not  found  in  any  other  ancient 
writer — that  of  the  island  of  Thanot  ('riuiatiis) ;  ®  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  describes  the  land  of  the  Sihires  tis  an  idaiuly 
separated  from  that  of  the  Dumnonii  by  a  stormy  sea,  wliile 
his  account  of  Ireland  (Hibernia)  is  principally  taken  from 
Mela,  though  he  notices  the  peculiarity — ^not  found  in  the 
earlier  geo^rrnpher — of  its  being  free  from  snakes.  From  what 
authority  he  derived  the  strange  tale  of  Ulysses  having  visited 
the  extreme  angle  of  Caledonia,  and  dedicated  an  altar  there, 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.'  The 
only  natural  prodnction  of  the  British  Islands,  which  he  con- 
descends to  mention  is  the  stone  called  *^  gagates/'  evidently 
no  other  than  jet,  which  was  known  to  Pliny  only  as  coming 
from  Lycia,*  but  was  found  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
Britain."  No  mention  is  made  of  tin,  but  he  elsewhere  repeats 
the  statement  of  Pliny  concerning  British  pearls.* 

In  respect  to  the  tSeres  and  the  nature  of  silk,  he  simply 


•  c.  22. 

•  ThiB  Imd  hrcn  obliterate*!  in  tlu^ 
earlier  editioD8,uwing  to  thecorruptioa 
of  the  MS8.  in  which  the  name  wee 
written  Adtunatos,  but  there  oon  be  no 
doubt  that  M.  Mommsen  hae  restored 
the  true  meanings  **  At  Tanatni  insula,'* 
Ac 

'  The  paaeage  fuund  in  the  ordinary 
editions  of  SomiiiB  (r.f^.  the  Biponi  of 
1794)  wncerninK  Thulcnntl  thf  voyjRo 
tliithtfr,  a«  well  as  tbe  OrcadeH  and 
Hebndee,  is  nndoat»tedly  an  interpo- 
lation of  much  later  date.  Sec  Momm- 
■en's  Prolegomena^  pp.  xlviL-xlix. 

•  Jf.A'.  xxxvi.  §  141. 
Throughout  his  work  SoliiniH  is 

eqiecially  diligent  in  notioiog  all  the 


genu  and  pnisioae  elonee  that  wera 

found  in  ejicb  conjitry :  and  has  incor- 
porated a  great  part  of  the  portion  of 
Pliny's  wmk  defoled  te  thie  rabfeot 
W  e  liftve  noticed  the  same  t(  ndeney  in 
DionvitiuB  I'eriegetes;  aud  the  poetical 
tieat&e  on  prerioos  etoneM  (AiftmO,  ab- 
surdly ascribed  to  Or[)henR,  is  r«':illy  a 
production  of  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury after  Ohriet  This  exoewive  inter- 
est in  the  suljcct  of  gems,  seems  to 
have  oontiaued  tbrougbont  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  poetical  treatise  eonoeraing 
them  by  a  nionk  nrui)e<l  Marlxnlus  iu 
the  11th  eeniury  is  for  the  most  part  a 
direct  pamplirase  ftem  fiolinns.  (See 
King  On  Anti^  Gem*,  pp.  :'.S!» -428.) 
•  c.  22.  '  c.  Sa,  ii  28. 
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repeats  the  statements  of  Pliny,  without  the  amallesi  indica- 
tion of  the  greatly  increased  information  on  the  sabject 
posseawd  by  Mannas  and  Ptolemy.  Nor  does  he  mention  tlie 
Sin«»  or  allude  to  the  enateDoe  of  tiie  vaat  xegiona  in  the 
Indian  Sea  beyond  the  Gangea.  Not  a  tmoe  ia  indeed  to  be 
found  throughout  hia  irark  of  any  aoquaintanoe  with  that  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  geographer:  nor  is  there  any  oTidenoe 
of  his  haying  made  use  of  a  single  Greek  writer.  It  is  more 
extraordinary  that  while  the  great  bulk  of  his  work  is  compiled 
bodily  from  Pliny — sometimes  in  tho  very  words  of  the 
original,  more  frequently  paraphrased  in  his  ov\n  barbarous 
and  obscure  style — he  never  alludes  to  his  obligations  to  that 
author,  although  he  repeatedly  refers  by  name  to  earlier  writers, 
with  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  acquainted  only  through  the 
medium  of  Pliny.* 

But  with  all  its  defects  the  oompilation  of  Solinus  obtained 
such  popularity  in  its  day,  as  to  replace  to  a  considerable 
extent  its  more  Toluminons  original,  and  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  greater  part  of  the  later  compilers,  such 
as  Isidoras  and  Martianus  CSapella,  through  whom  the  learning 
of  Pliny  passed  into  the  middle  ages,  derived  their  infonna* 
tion  principally  horn  SoUnus,  and  not  directiy  from  Fliny 
himsell*  The  barbarous  style  of  our  author  with  its  perpetual 
distortions,  and  attempts  at  dietorical  grandiloquence,  so 
repulsive  to  a  scholar  at  the  present  day,  doubtless  on  the 
contrary  contributed  greatly  to  the  favour  his  work  enjoyed 
during  the  centuries  that  followed  its  publication. 

In  one  respoct  Solinus  shows  a  marked  approach  to  a  ^^ell- 
estiiblished  point  of  geographical  nomenclature  in  later  times, 
by  the  use  of  the  term  "  mediterranean "  to  designate  the 


'  A  itriking  example  of  thii»  is  found 
In  fail  description  of  Momit  Afbw  (c 
24),  where,  nftfr  giving:  mnny  pnrti- 
colan  coDoeming  that  moontain  and 
ito  iMigfabonrhooa,  the  whoA»  of  which 
■n  tUBD  from  Pliny,  he  proceeds  to 
efts  the  **  Punici  libri "  of  Hanno,  and 
the  Bomaa  eniuJi  (**iMMtii  aiineleak* 


evidently  r»'ferring  to  Polybios,  who  id 
■omewhftt  ttntngdy  termed  by  Pliny 
"nnnalium  conditor"),  aa  well  as  the 
works  of  Juba  and  Soetonina  Paulinos, 
M  if  he  had  bimwlf  derired  Ml  elrte- 
ments  from  those  authorities. 

'  See  Mommaen'a  Ftviegomana  and 
hianotee. 
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chain  of  inland  seas  extending  from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns 
to  the  interior  of  the  Pontus  Enxinua.  He  does  not  indeed  as 
yet  use  it  as  a  proper  name  ^  for  the  great  inland  sea  to  called 
in  modem  times,  which  he  stUi  designates  only  as  "nostmm 
mare":  but  it  wonld  soon  come  to  be  employed  in  that  re- 
stricted and  definite  sense^  when  once  its  nse  was  admitted  as 
a  geographical  teim.  The  first  extant  author  who  employs  it 
diBtinoily  as  a  proper  name  is  Isidoms,  who  wrote  in  the 
seyenth  century : "  and  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  a 
great  extent  copied  Solinus. 

§  3.  The  historians  of  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire  are  almost  as  defective  as  the  geographers  :  and  we 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  any  geographical  notices  of 
interest  in  the  gossiping  and  desultory  biographies  of  the 
Boman  Emperors  extant  under  the  name  of  the  Writers  of 
Aug\istan  History,  or  the  meagre  abridgements  of  Entropins 
and  Sextos  Bofus.  But  there  is  one  writer  who  forms  a  com- 
plete exception  to  this  character:  Amkzaiiub  lifARCiBTj.finra» 
notwithstanding  his  infiated  style  and  tendency  to  rhetorical 
exaggemtion,  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  true  his- 
torian,* and  among  others  he  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
close  connection  between  history  and  geography,  and  the 
necessity,  both  to  the  reader  and  writer  of  history,  of  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the  countries 


•  This  is  evident,  notwithstmding  tnim  mare "  as  applied  to  the  sea  ad- 

that  the  name  is  written  in  tlie  earlier  1  joining  the  Struts     Sed  Gaditantun 

editkma  of  SoNnin  ftooi  tbe  AldiM  |  mtmn  .  .  ,  Atfantfoot  Mtm  in  no9- 

downwards  with  a  capitnl  letter.    But  /rum  mare diioidio imiDittit  or1ii.s'0>he 

in  tbe  fint  uasMge  where  the  name  adds  "  nam  OoMinit  .  .  .  mixtus  medi- 

oeean  (0.  18),  it  it  intndneed  with  terrmitU  <M&m  qnoa  ad  Qaqno  Oti- 

reference  tn  the  Enxine  '  "  Qnoniam  in  entem  ptopellit." 

Fonticis  rebus  sumus,  non  erit  omit-  Piinj  Beffnently  uses  tbe  term  me- 

tendnm  ondeiiiMittsrraiMaiiiaHlii  caput  |  ditomoieaB,''  Init  always  in  the  aisni- 

tollant'^,  whore  the  neo  of  the  plural,  fication  of  "  inlnnd,"  as  nj){>nee<f  to 

aa  well  as  the  general  sense,  show  |  "  maritime and  this  is  the  only  sense 

dearly  that  it  is  meaiit  only  to  desig-  I  in  whMi  Um  wokI  Is  fbvuMl  hi  nlairiml 

note  "the  inland  81  us"  gent  rally,  as  autli'rs. 

Opposed  to  the  extt;i  nol  Ocean.    This  I  *  Ortyines.  xiiL  16,  p.  181. 

it  t^l  mote  dearly  seen  hi  the  other  I  *  Hit  BMtitt  aM  Mptalodly  acknow- 

pa.'-nagf  (c.  23,  §  13),  where,  imme-  J  ledgsd  hy  GibbOD. 

diately  after  using  the  phrase  of  '^nos*  j 
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of  which  he  is  relating  the  vicissitudes.  We  have  already 
seen  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Julian  against  the  PeraianB*  of  which  he  was  not 
only  the  oontemponuy,  but  the  eye-witneas : '  bat  besides  this 
he  takes  ooeasion  frrai  time  to  time  to  give  a  general  geogia- 
plkieal  aketeh  of  the  eonntries»  which  were  the  theatre  of  the 
waiB  that  he  is  about  to  relate.  He  has  indeed  in  some 
cases  earned  this  practice  to  a  Tciy  nnneoessaiy  erteni  Thna 
before  narrating  the  wan  of  Julian  in  Gaol,  which  were  in 
£Mst  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  Gtennan  tender,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  complete  and  tolerably  detailed  description  of 
the  whole  of  Gaul,  with  its  division  into  provinces,  its  rivers 
and  other  natural  features,  and  especially  the  ptisses  by  which 
it  communicated  with  Italy,  on  occasion  of  which  be  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps  (the  3[ont 
Grenevre)  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from 
personal  observation.*  Again  in  connection  with  the  wars  of 
Gonstantius  in  the  East  he  gives  a  succinct  but  systematic 
account  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;*  and  ushen  in 
the  last  campaign  of  Julian  by  a  general  reriew  tji  the  pro- 
Tinces  of  the  Peraian  Empire,  and  the  geography  of  Asia  from 
the  CSaspian  to  the  Peraian  Gulf  and  the  borden  of  Arabia.^ 
Still  more  uncalled  for  is  a  difinse  description  of  the  Euzine 
Sea  and  the  surrounding  regions,  which  he  has  introduced 
on  occasion  of  Julian's  progress  through  Constantinople  to  the 
East :  *  his  real  object  being  evidently  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  relating  the  fables  connected  with  the  Argonauts,  the 
Amazons,  etc. 


'  Betkides  Um  we  learn  from  himBelf  | 
that  Ammfaunu  served  under  Un^iciniis, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Constantiuii,  both 
in  Gftul  and  in  the  Eaat  from  a.d.  350 
to  :i»;o  :  and  that  he  was  at  Antioch  in 
371  under  the  r»'it^  of  Valens.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  death  of 
Vakns  in  378  that  he  settled  at  Rome 
and  devott.4  himself  to  tlit«  compositiou 
of  h'u  Imtoiy.  Thin  waw  comprised  ia 
81  boolB,of  whiohtheSntlSwekit 


Fortunately  those  which  remain  ooiii- 
priae  the  whole  jM^riod  with  whuah 
Ammianqs  himaolf  was  oontemporaiy. 

•  XT.  10.  H6«aI!Bftth««TiaiMdia, 
et  compendiaria  migi-niue  Celebris ^* 
and  prooeeds  to  notice  other  passes  and 
git«an  aeoooBtof  the  pansage  of  Hm- 
iiibal,  which  in  h<>wi-vor  Uttarij  OOD- 
fused  and  iininteUigible. 

•  ziT.S. 

ixziiL6L  *ziiL8. 
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But  we  gladly  excuse  an  ^nor  which  is  certainly  on  the 
right  side,  and  we  cannot  but  legiet  that  the  description 
which  he  had  in  like  manner  giyen  of  Britain  in  one  of  hig 
earlier  books  should  be  lost  to  us.*  It  oould  hardly  have 
failed  to  throw  some  light  npon  the  obscure  questions  con- 
nected with  the  northern  nations  of  the  island^  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Galedonians»  who  occupied  those  regions 
in  the  second,  and  apparently  still  in  the  third  century had 
now  disappeared  and  their  place  was  taken  by  tribes  whose 
names  were  previously  unknown — the  Picti,  the  Scotti,  and 
the  Attacotti.*  It  is  singular  also  that  he  has  omitted  to  ^ive 
any  similar  introduction  to  the  war  of  Theodosius  in  Maure- 
tania ;  ^  a  province  with  which  his  readers  might  naturally  be 
assumed  to  be  less  familiar  than  with  Thrace  or  £gypt»  both  of 
which  he  has  described  at  considerable  length. 

§  4.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  execution 
of  these  parts  of  the  work  of  Ammianus  is  &r  from  correspond- 
ing with  the  justness  of  their  conception.  The  names  that  he 
enumerates  are  often  selected  almost  at  random,  and  do  not 
follow  any  geographical  order :  while  he  occasionally  ftlls  into 
the  same  error  as  l*liny,  by  introducing  into  his  lists  of  nations 
and  tribes  names  long  extinct  or  obsolete,  associated  with 


*  xxriL  8, 1 4.  He  had  at  the  same 

time  givL-n  a  full  account  of  tlio  lluc- 
tnatioDfl  of  the  Ooean,  meaning  doubt- 
leM  the  tides,  though  be  strangely 
calls  them  "  motos  ftdoleaoeatia  etaone* 
aoentis  OoeanL" 

We  learn  from  Ammianus  that 
London,  which  he  generally  CiiUs  "  Lon- 
dinium,"  bore  in  his  day  the  official  title 
of  Augusta  (xxviii.  3,  §  I).  It  is  worth 
notice  also  that  at  this  time  Britain 
furnished  large  quantities  of  com  for 
the  supply  of  the  legions  on  the  Khiuc 
(xviii.  2.  §  3). 

*  Dion  Caseins,  who  was  a  contom- 
porary  of  ^^eve^ut^  but  did  not  write  his 
Imtory  till  ftfter  a.d.  220,  appears  to 
hnvi-  known  of  no  other  tribes  in  the 
unrth  of  iiritain  than  the  Caledonians 
und  the  MsBata},  who  apparently  occu- 
pied the  loutheni  part  of  Sootland 


(Uion.  Ous.  ItxvL  11-18;  and  see 

above,  p.  647). 

*  The  Attaootti,  who  are  termed  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.  8,  §  5)  '^bellicosa 
honiiinim  natio,'*  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  historian  or  geographer,  but 
we  learn  from  the  Notitia  that  they 
were  employed  by  the  Ilonmna  aa 
auxiliaries  in  Gaul ;  and  St.  Jerome, 
who  had  seen  them  in  this  capacity, 
bears  personal  testimony  to  their  fero- 
city, and  even  to  their  cannibal  pro- 
pensities (Hteronym.  adv.  Ji  vin.  ii.  p. 
835).  Gibbon,  who  cites  this  slaia- 
ment  from  Jerome,  adds  that  Im  sees 
no  reason  to  question  his  veracity  (chap. 
XXV.  note  117). 

•  xxix.  c.  5.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, from  a  notice  in  §  IS,  that  ho  had 
givea  a  general  description  of  Africa  in 
a  pfevioua  part  of  his  worlc,  now  klrt. 
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those  of  races  that  had  only  recently  appeared  on  the  Roman 
frontiers.  Thus  we  find  him  enumeratin<r  among  the  Scythian 
tribes  adjoining  the  Pahis  Maiotis,  the  lazyges,  Roxolani,  and 
Alani,  all  of  them  appellations  of  recent  date,  together  with 
the  Melanchlseni,  Geloni,  and  Agathyrsi,  who  were  known 
almost  entirely  from  the  earlier  Greek  geographers.*  At  other 
times  his  information  if  deriTed  partly  from  Ptolemy  and 
partly  from  Pliny,  and  presents  a  cnrioni  combination  d  the 
twow  Thns  his  iisooant  of  the  Seres  is  taken  almost  literally 
from  Pliny,  hut  his  notioe  of  their  possessing  large  and  opoleat 
dties,  of  which  he  mentions  Sera,  Asmira,  Issedon,  and  Aspa- 
ratit,  can  only  be  deriyed  from  Ptolemy.'  ^Hironghont  his 
geographical  descriptions  indeed  he  appears  to  hare  frequently 
ayailed  himself  of  the  more  extensiTe  information  derived 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographer :  in  which  respect  he  pre- 
sents a  favourable  contrast  to  most  of  the  other  Boman  writers 
on  geographical  subjects. 

But  far  more  valuable  than  these  episodes  of  a  distinctly 
geographical  character,  are  those  in  which  Ammianus  has 
given  us  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
different  nations  that  were  at  this  time  pressing  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Boman  Empire,  with  most  of  which  he  had  Kimaftlf 
become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  military  services. 
Among  these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  his  acoomit  of 
the  Hons  and  their  neighbonrs  the  Alani^  both  of  them  at  this 
time  among  the  most  formidable  foes  of  Borne,*  as  well  as  his 
brief  notices  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Qnadi,^  and  of  the  8am- 
ceni,  nnder  which  appellation  he  indodes  all  the  nomad  tribes 


'  nii.  8.  §  M.  |  pnOm  rimllarity  of  tbelr  BMOOien  mid 

■  xxiii.  6,  ^  66,  67.  Plinv  mentions  customs  wouUi  seem  to  render  it  pro- 
no  eitie-g  of  the  Seres,  and  bad  evidently  1  bable  that  the  Quadi  aa  well  aa  the 
nogcogrnphiealinfonBatkmooiioenifaig  I  Sanoatfaiu  were  a  SlafoniBO  imoa  Ob 
their  country  at  all.  tlw  ntlier  hand  they  are  found  at  .in 

>  zzxL  2.    Hit  paiaing  notice  in  i  earlier  period  oonatanUjr  aoaociatod 

Another  passage,  that  tb«  Alani  mn  with  the  MneoHiainii,  woo  were  evr- 

the  anme  peopio  as  had  boon  previously  tainly  a  German  tribe  (see  Cli;t|itor 

called  Maasagette.  ia  certainly  worthless  1  XXX.  p.  646^.   Tlie  Marcomanai  are 

in  aa  othnoKrapbioal  poiiit  of  ?tow.  |  aoi  meatioBea  by  AmniaiiaiL 

*  SfiL  If.    BM  ttateBaBt  of  tli« 
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of  Arabs,  or  what  we  should  call  at  the  present  daj  the 
Bedouins — a  people,  as  he  remarks,  equally  nndeBirable  as 
fnends  or  enemies.*  The  name,  as  he  himself  tells  ns,  had 
only  recently  come  to  be  employed  in  this  wide  sense,  and 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  tenn  Scenit»,  or  ''dwellers  in 
tents."  '  Another  national  appellation  whidi  was  at  this  time 
used  in  a  much  more  extensive  sense  than  was  known  to  the 
earlier  geographers,  was  that  of  the  Blemmyes,  a  name  which 
he  applies  to  all  the  Nubians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  above  the  cataracts.*  In  the  general  onslaught  of 
nations  upon  the  Eoman  Empire  even  these  rude  and  feeble 
barbarians  had  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Egypt. 

§  5.  It  is  singular  that  while  the  fourth  century  produced 
no  geographical  treatise  in  prose  of  the  slightest  merit,  it  is 
marked  by  jnore  than  one  poem  connected  with  that  subject 
Foremost  among  these  we  may  place  the  work  of  Atibnus,* 
entitled  a  Description  of  the  World,  which  is  howerer  nothing 
more  tlian  a  j)araphra8e,  or  free  translation,  of  the  Periegesis 
of  Dionysius.  The  popularity  of  that  work  in  the  original 
language,  and  the  love  for  abridgements  and  summary  treatises 
which  so  strongly  characterized  the  period,  were  evidently  the 


*  sir.  4.  **  Neo  amici  imqoam  nobis 

boetes  optandi." 

*  zxii.  Idb  §  2.  "  Scenitas  Arabas 
quoa  Btat^tsmm  mmo  appeHamnB.** 
The  narao  is  not  found  in  Pliny,  and 
only  appeara  in  Ptolemy  (vL  7,  §  21)  aa 
fhttt  or  ft  mborditiftte  ana  loeaf  trine ; 
but  it  is  frequently  used  by  the  writers 
of  (the  Augustan  hi8t4ir>'  in  the  same 
manner  u  ft  it  employcd'by  Ammtonno, 
08p<Tinlly  daring  the  wars  of  Annlian 
in  the  East. 

*  ziT.  4,  §  3:  xxfL  IS.  $24.  The 
Blemmyes  were  known  to  Erntosthenes, 
and  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Nile ;  but  they 
were  nt  this  time  Hunjcot  to  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  be  treats  them  all  as  feeble 
and  panrerleoi  nations  (xrii  1,  pp.  786, 
819).  But  uM'li  r  tile  Roman  Empire 
we  find  them  among  the  nations  over 
which  Aoroliaa  and  PMboi  did  not 


disdain  to  triomph  (Vt^pfao.  AunUan^ 

33;  Probtnf,  19). 

'  His  name  at  full,  as  given  in  the 
MS8.  is  Rnfoa  Featos  Arienna.  Nothing 
is  directly  known  c  oncerning  him,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same 
penoo  who  oompooed  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  bearing  the  niimo  n  lntinn 
to  the  Phenomena  of  Aratus  that  his 
Periegeais  doea  to  that  of  Dionyrioa, 
and  the  nnthor  nf  this  last  worK  cer- 
tainly nourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fonrth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
oenturv  (soo  tho  article  Avients  in 
Dr.  Bmith  8  Biogr.  DicL  vol  i.).  The 
pnema  of  ATlenna  are  pnbtiahed  by 
Wernsdorf  in  the  5th  vnlmno  of  bis 
PoetcB  Latini  Minores;  and  his  jpara- 
phrase  of  IMonyaina  te  contaiDea  aba 
in  the  editions  of  that  WOllc  bjBem* 
hardy  and  0.  MiiUer, 
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xnotives  that  prompted  him  to  the  task.  His  work  is  not 
indeed  a  mere  translation,  for  he  has  omitted  some  passages, 
while  he  has  extended  and  amplified  otheis,  and  occasionally 
inserted  lines,  and  even  short  paioagq^  to  which  there  ia 
nothing  ooiieeponding  in  the  oiiginaL  Host  of  these  additions 
are  howerer  inserted  obvionsly  only  for  the  sake  of  poetical 
ornament— as  where^  alter  noticing  the  destmction  of  the 
Kasamones  by  the  Roman  arms/  he  proceeds  to  expatiate  on 
the  invincible  character  of  those  arms,  which  had  been  carried 
to  the  Danube  and  the  Rhone,  and  had  inflicted  p^rievons 
losses  on  the  "  inursh-dwelling  Germans."  He  very  ran  ly 
attempts  to  intruduce  any  of  the  increased  geographical  know- 
ledge attainable  in  his  day,  or  to  correct  any  of  the  errors  of 
his  original  author.  One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  he 
has  done  this  is  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  tlie  Khine  and  the 
Danube,  concerning  which,  as  well  as  the  Alps,  Dionysius  had 
bat  very  imperfect  notions.  But  his  translator  not  only 
describes  the  Alps  in  general  in  two  characteristic  lines,  but 
adds  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  their  rocks  and  cliffs  "  where 
the  mist-clad  Adulas  supports  the  clouds  on  its  sommit^"  that 
the  Rhine  took  its  rise,  and  flowed  from  thence  to  the  northern 
Ocean;  while  the  Bannbe  had  its  sonrce  in  Honnt  Abnoba 
and  held  its  course  towards  the  east  till  it  entered  the  Eozine 
by  five  months.' 

}  6.  Here  therefore  we  haye  a  distinct  case  where  the  Latin 
poet  has  introdnoed  two  new  names  and  two  definite  geogra- 
phical fSftcts,  which,  though  ^miliar  to  the  Romans  in  his  day, 
had  been  unknown  to  the  author  whom  he  was  following.  It 
is  unfortunately  almost  the  only  one.    We  have  seen  how 


•  vv.  305-312.  Dionvt<ius  hfta  only  i  Venice  qo*  nubw  nebaloro*  Itoldt  AduUi, 
two  lines  on  thia  8nbjL>ct,  w.  209,  210.       "'^ufS'^  flMMOM  lapis  roUT 

*  It  mny  bo  worth  whilo  to  extract         Gnrpltis  Oc.  ani  i.n. .  1>  r  uncU. 

the  lintw  oonceming  the  Alps  and  the  I  bOliut  et  oeien  |»«rruuipii  uiAriuor*  fiucto. 
•oofce  of  the  Rhine  m  a  •peciim  n  of  ' 


the  manner  in  which  OUT  Mthor  tcwUs 
hia  subject 
Mm  prooal  bino  rigfdU  tauarftmt  ntpamc 


The  name  of  Abnoba  wa.-*  <loubtl( 
derived  fmni  Pliny  (iv.  12,  §  T'Jk  but 
that  of  Adulat)  is  not  found  in  that 


mnMmdimednJas»mtlMc«aiit.     Rutlior.  thnqgh  known  to  SimbOM wall 
-  -  -  —  '  MFtoleny. 
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TBgae  and  imperfect  were  the  notions  entertained  by  Dionysins 
concerning  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  and  his  translator 
has  done  almost  nothing  to  throw  light  upon  them.'  The  same 
remark  applies  to  another  yendon  of  the  same  Greek  original, 
made  in  the  sixth  centory  hj  the  celebrated  grammarian 
PBisoiAir U8^  which  differs  materially  in  character  &om  that  of 
ATienns,  bat  is  equally  devoid  of  geographical  interest.  This 
later  version  is  in  general  much  more  closely  translated  than 
that  of  Avienus  :  it  is  iu  fact  a  translation  and  not  a  paraphrase  : 
but  tlie  author  has  inserted  from  time  to  time  brief  notices  of 
remarkable  objects  or  curiosities  in  the  countries  described, 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  Solinus,*  and  like  the  greater 
part  of  that  author's  treatise,  without  any  direct  bearing  upon 
geographical  knowledge.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
passsges  is  one  in  which  he  speaks  of  some  cavee  in  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Macedonia,  in  which  the  presence  of  oyster-shells 
was  a  dear  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  uniyersal  deluge.^ 

§  7.  Anodier  work  of  Avienus  is  in  one  respect  of  more 
value  than  his  Desoriptio  Orbis  Terrsa,  as  it  has  some  pre- 
tension to  originality,  though  miserably  defective  in  method 
and  real  insight  into  his  subject.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  conceive  anything  more  confused  and  confusing  than  the 
fragment  which  ri'uiains  to  us  of  this  work.  The  author's 
object,  as  he  tells  us  at  the  be^^inning,  was  to  give  to  one 
Probns,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  a  clear  notion  of  the 


*  See  the  lines  immediately  preceding 
those  qooled  in  the  preceding  note; 

wlu  ri'  Spain,  Giiul,  and  (icnnany  are 
dispueed  of  in  ten  lines  (vr.  414-424), 
foliotved  by  three  conoeniing  the  fubu- 
lou9  Kri  huiuii.  Even  cntKM-rning  the 
British  Islauds  he  adds  no  iuformation 
at  all. 

®  Dr.  C.  Miiller,  with  his  usual  dili- 
esnce  has  pointed  out  all  the  pussagc  s 
ttinsinteraalatedbjFtiaeian.  {Ckogr. 
Grirr.i  Mirumt,  tom.  U.  ProUgomuMh 
p.  xxz.) 

*  Am  this  peaasge,  from  the  mode  of 

its  occurrence  has  bci  n  overlooked  by 
most  writen  on  geology,  X  here  insert  it. 


Locridi*  lode  Mlam  aeqiiltiir  ragionla  «t  or» 
TboMlit,  et  tdtoB  MsestoD  com  noaf 

altis: 

Sub  cuJuH  iK-opulift  Ungpntes  vertlc«  c«lam 
t>j)»'liinuv  vptcri*  servant  Inslttnia  cLadis: 
Finltuift  ill  iiitHliU  terrnrum  n.uiii{ii<'  \  ideatBT 
Oaucii  niuriclbas  siorata  latcnubus  vt»c ; 
UUavtan  IsiitaMdsdMBit  qnod  piKibiu  iltin. 

▼V.  432-43S. 

Tho  fnctof  marine  shells  hoiug  found 
inland  fax  from  the  sea  had  been  noticed 
by  varions  ancient  writen;  amoni^ 
others  hy  Ovid  {Mrtamorph.  xv.  2G4), 
but  this  is,  so  liar  as  I  know,  the  tirst 
attempt  to  oonneot  that  phenomeDoa 
with  an  nniTenal  deluge. 
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Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Palos  MiBotis,  with  the  adjoining 
legions,  but  the  extant  £ragment»  though  extending  to  more 
than  700  lines,  does  not  comprise  any  more  than  the  tract  horn 
Grades  to  the  Khone  and  Massilia :  while  the  first  400  lines  aie 
oooapied  with  a  deioiiption  of  the  Ooean,  weit  of  the  GoLiumis 
of  HercnleB  and  Grades ;  or  lather  with  a  string  of  statements 
oonoerning  it  of  the  TSgaest  eharacter,  strung  togetiier 
without  connection  or  method,  and  deriyed  from  the  most 
heterogeneons  ■onzoes.  Aiienus  boasts  in  the  intiodnction  to 
his  poem  that  he  had  consulted  the  works  of  Hecat«pus, 
Hellanicus,  Damastes,  and  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  as  well  as 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  :  ^  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
gmiter  j)art  of  liis  statements  concerning  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean  and  the  nations  adjoining  them  are  taken  from  these 
early  writers,  who  were  in  reality,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
wholly  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  the  world.^    He  how- 
ever professes  to  have  derived  a  considerable  part  of  his 
information  from  a  wholly  difiEerent  source— the  voyage  of  the 
Carthaginian  Himilco,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  sent 
ont  to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  £arope  at  the  same  time 
that  Hanno  made  his  mnch  better  known  voyage  along  that  of 
Africa.*    If  we  conld  depend  npon  Avienns  having  really 
oonsnlted  this  anthority  in  the  original,     if  the  statements 
reported  by  him  were  more  intelligible  in  themselveB,  these 
wonld  be  <^  the  highest  value.  But  nnfortonately  we  have  no 
assurance  of  Avienns  having  ever  seen  the  actnal  work  of 
Himilco '  (no  mention  of  which  is  found  in  any  other  writer) 


'  Besides  these  he  refers  to  PhileHs 
of  Alliens,  PatuiiDaohns  of  Samos,  Ba- 
oorus  of  Rhodes,  EucU-mon  of  Athens, 
and  Cleon  of  Sicily  (vv.  42-50).  all  of 
them  eithiT  othorwiae  wholly  unknown 
or  very  nearly  It  is  must  uuiikuly 
M  had  really  coninlted  all  fboM 
•nthors  in  the  original. 


Europe,  but  onknown  to  all  later  gM. 

grapliers. 

*  Plin.  n.  N.  u.  67.  §  169.  His  name 
figurt'B  also  in  the  li^t  of  autboritiea 
dted  by  Pliny  for  his  fifth  Ixxik,  but 
no  reference  is  made  to  him  in  the 
work  itself,  and  then  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with 


'  A  remarkable  instance  of  thh  is  i  liis  voyuge,  like  that  of  Uunno,  only  by 
his  repeatad  mention  (tt.  201.  205,     vague' report. 
223)  of  a  p<:-opl«'  called  Cyn*  trs  :  n         ^  Avienns  indeed  dutinctlj  <J*iw»^ 
name  found  in  Herodotus  (iv.  i'j)  as  .  iu  have  done  so : 
thai  of  the  moat  wvster^  natkm  of  1 
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and  his  maimer  of  rendering  his  authorities  is  such  as  leayes 
xu  in  graat  doubt  what  was  really  stated  by  the  author 
whom  he  professes  to  copy.  Still  his  acoonnt  is  cnrioiiSy  and 
of  consideiable  interest  in  its  bearing  on  one  of  the  most 
dispated  qnestions  in  aneient  geogiaphy. 

§  8.  After  describing  the  Columns  of  Hereules,  Abyla  and 
Calpe,  he  adds  that  there  is  another  promontory  called  "  by 
thu  ancients "  CEstrymnis,  a  lofty  and  projecting  headland, 
under  which  opens  out  the  G^strymnic  (rulf,  "  in  which  arise 
the  islands  called  (Estryninides,  scattered  widely  about,  and 
rich  in  the  metiils  tin  and  lead."*  These  he  proceeds  to 
describe  as  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  active  population, 
with  a  great  zeal  for  tiade,  and  trayeming  the  stormy  seas  of 
Ooean  in  their  light  yessels,  which  were  not  constructed  like 
those  of  other  nations  of  pine  or  other  wood,  but  of  skins 
joined  together.'  From  thenoe  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  sail 
lay  the  eztensiTe  island  called  the  Sacred  Island^  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the  Hibernians,  and  near  that  again 
expanded  the  island  of  Albion.'  He  adds,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Tartessians  (meaning  clearly  the  people  of 
Gades,  which  he  elsewhere  tells  us  was  called  Tartessus)  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  CEstrymnides,  and  that  the  same  thing 


HJBCOlim  Himilco  IVnu!*  Ocranu  kuper 
,    ftmrtifffft  aemel     protua-^;  retulit: 
BMMabimli  Pooiouriun  ammlibui 
PNtatft  loBio  tampora*  tdMlmiu  tibi. 

W.  •412-415. 

But  no  one,  who  is  fMniliar  with  tbo 
^    ohaneter  of  IhMe  Isle  Latin  oompilera, 
will  be  disposf^  to  attaeb  mnob  ralne 
to  suob  An  ftaaertion. 

*  He  ftnt  dMovibM  the  promontory 
in  terms  wliich  won M  \i  iu\  us  to  sup- 
poae  that  the  Sacred  Promontory  ^Cupe 
fit.  Viaoent)  was  the  one  meant,  bnt^ 
if  any  geographical  mtaning  at  till  can 
be  attached  to  the  lines  that  follow, 

8«b  huju.1  auu-iu  prumtnentta  Tertk* 
Sinun  deliistit  Inculis  •  l,stryintiicn«, 
In  quo  in^uhu  bnoe  exscruol  ti:jnrymniiiw, 
I^Axe  jacc'Dtes,  et  meUilodivtiM 
8tatml  itbiue  pluaibi. 

</ra  Marit.  w.  94-98. 

the  gulf  which  he  oaUa  the  Sinna 


irymnious  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Bay  of  Biaoay,  and  in  that  cue  the 
(EHtrymuic  Fkomoiitoiy  mttrt  be  Cape 

Finidterre. 
'  Ibid.  101-107. 

'  Ast  hiiic  duobiiB  in  Sacra m  («ic  influlam 
I'ixtTf  pri«ci)  fH>libua  cursus  rati  est, 
Ihi'c  inl«r  undas  mulU  ce«plt«iu  Jacet, 
EftiaqiM  Ute  gsiM  Uiberoorum  colit 
PtfUHaa  TCINS  lanlft  AlbtoDum  patet 

lb.  VV.  lOS-112. 

Avienus  is  the  only  ancient  authoi 
who  gives  the  name  of  **  the  Hat  red 
Island"  te  beland— uii  appellation 
which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Latham  to 
liiivu  arijieu  Irom  a  coufubiou  of  the 
Greek  Itpii  with  the  native  uame  £ri 
(Art  leme  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient 
fitogr.).  But  this  suggestion  appears 
to  me  wy  fiur-fetehed  and  improbable. 
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was  done  by  the  Carthaginian  colonists,  and  by  the  people 
who  dwelt  between  the  Golonuui  of  Hercules.  Bat  Hi  mi  loo 
the  Carthaginian  xeported  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience 
that  the  passage  could  with  difficulty  be  accomplished  in  four 
months,  such  was  the  absence  of  wind  and  the  sluggishness  of 
the  sea;  besides  which  he  added  that  there  wm  Tast  quan* 
titles  of  sea-weed  which  hampered  a  ship  in  her  course  like 
brushwood,  and  monsters  of  the  deep  swam  to  and  ho  among 
the  ships  as  they  were  creeping  on  their  languid  course.* 

This  account  of  tlio  dangers  of  the  voyage  seems  strangely 
at  varianct*  with  the  statement  immediately  preceding,  that  it 
was  habitually  made  by  the  traders  from  Gades  and  other 
ports  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  certainly  has  very  much  the 
air  of  intentional  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  The 
want  of  wind  and  the  sluggish  character  of  the  sea  are 
certainly  not  the  difficulties  that  one  would  expect  to  hear  of 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  But  after  making  allowance  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  information 
is  reported  to  us,  it  seems  certain  that  the  account  which  we 
find  in  Arienus  is  deriyed  firom  a  different  source  from  any 
other  and  may  therefore  be  really  of  ^-^H^^g"""^" 

origin. 

In  the  first  place  the  name  of  (Estrymnides,  by  which  he 
designates  the  islands  generally  known  only  as  the  Cassiterides 

or  Tin  Islands,  is  not  found  in  any  other  author,  and  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  (rreeks.  Moreover  he  mentions 
in  connexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  their  boats 
made  of  hides,  a  custom  noticed  by  many  other  writers  in 
relation  to  the  peoph?  of  Britain,  with  which,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  they  did  not  connect  the 
Cassiterides.  His  statement  of  their  being  bold  naYigators, 
and  carr^'ing  on  trade  on  their  own  account,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable:  while  his  account  of  the  trade  with  these  islands 
being  carried  on  from  Gades  and  the  south  of  Spain,  is  entirely 

•  Bee  Note  A,  fuTOft 
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in  aoooidaiioe  irith  all  we  know  oonoenung  it  at  an  early 
period. 

The  paasagea  of  Ayieniu  which  lutTe  just  been  disenased  ate 
leally  all  that  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  extant  portion  of  his  work 

of  any  kind  of  value  or  interest;  even  the  description  of  the 
shores  of  the  IMediterranean  being  scarcely  more  connected  or 
methodical  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  introduction  he 
professes  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Sallust  in 
regard  to  the  countries  around  the  Pontus  and  Palus  Majotis, 
which  were  the  special  object  of  his  work.  The  historian  had 
probably  given  an  outline  of  their  geography  in  his  history  of 
the  Mithridatic  Wars,  as  he  had  done  of  that  of  Africa  in  hia 
Jngortha;  bat  it  ia  unlikely  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
detailed  deacription  of  them;  nor,  if  he  had  done  so,  ia  it 
probable  that  ATienna  would  haye  tfansmitted  it  to  ua  in  any 
intelligible  fonn. 

§  9.  Two  other  poems  of  the  declining  literature  of  Borne 
deserve  a  passing  notice  in  this  place,  inasniuch  as  their 
subjects  partake  in  some  degree  of  a  geographical  character. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  '  Mosella '  of  AusoNius,  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  century/  in  which  the  author  has  given  us  an  elaborate, 
and  in  many  cases  really  poetical,  picture  of  that  river  and  its 
banks,  which  he  describes  as  clothed  with  vineyards  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  aummit  of  the  hills  that  bounded  them. 
It  is  more  auiprising  to  find  him  describing  the  villas  that 
lined  ita  ahoiea  in  terms  that  lepreeent  them  aa  riyalling  those 
of  Baim.*  The  picture  is  howeyer  but  a  general  oney4iad  no 
notice  is  taken  of  any  towns  by  which  the  ziyer  flowed.'  The 
only  geographical  details  are  supplied  in  a  list  of  the  yarioua 
affluents  or  tributaries  of  the  Moselle,  most  of  which  are  yery 


'  Ausonitis  was  a  native  of  nunlipala 
(Bordeaux)  iu  Gaul,  and  was  boru  uear 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  eentury : 
but  Burvivwl  alinn.-t  to  its  iloee.  His 
poem  on  the  MoecUe  was  writitiu  in  the 
yotur  868. 

'  It  most  be  lenMmbeNd,  hoiwWf 

VOL.  IL 


that  Trovoa  was  at  this  time  a  favourite 
rctiideuce  of  tlie  Boman  emperon; 
among  others  of  YalentiDiMi  ead  Gnip 
tian,  iindtT  whom  lie  wrote. 

'  Tlii^  it  appears, .  lie  reserved  for 
ftoother  poem,  which  waa  donbtteM 
neter  wnneo.  See  454. 
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small  streams  and  their  names  are  othorwijjo  unknown ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  they  can  be  identified  without  diffi- 
culty from  their  being  preserved  with  bat  little  change  to  the 
present  day/  Towards  the  end  of  his  poem  also,  in  instituting 
a  oomparison  between  the  Moselle  and  the  other  riyen  of 
Gkuily  Ansonins  mentions  not  less  than  fiye  names  of  theae 
last  whioh  are  not  foand  in  any  geographical  writer,  bat  can 
be  readily  identified  for  the  same  reason.  These  are  the 
Gaiantonns  (Gharente),  the  Doianios  (Dordogne),  the  Tiamis 
(Tarn),  the  Atorros  (Adonr),  and  the  Drama  (Dtome).*  So 
imperfect  is,  after  all,  the  knowledge  we  possess  from  ancient 
writers  of  the  g^graphy  i  ven  of  a  country  like  Gaul,  which 
hud  Ix  en  so  long  one  of  the  most  civilized  provinces  of  the 
Koman  Empire. 

The  same  author  has  left  us  another  poem,  which  may  bo 
considered  tis  in  some  dejrree  connected  with  geography — tht^ 
''Ordo  Nobiliom  Urbium,"  containing  brief  notices  of  seven 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  he  enume- 
rates in  the  following  order:  1,  Home;  2,  Constantinople; 
3,  Carthage,  which  was  at  this  period  scarcely  inferior  to  Con- 
stantinople; 4^  Antioch ;  5^  Alexandria;  6,  Treveri ;  7,  Hedio- 
laaom;  8,  Capna;  9,  Aqnileia;  10,  Aielas;  11,  Emerlta; 
12,  Athens;  13,  Oatana;  14,  Syracose;  15,  Tolosa;  16,  Narbo; 
17,  Bordigala.  It  is  erident  that  the  selection  is  in  great 
meaaare  arbitrary,  and  that  the  poet  has  giTcn  a  very  undue 
importance  to  the  cities  of  his  native  country  G^ol,  while 
he  has  entirely  ignored  (with  the  exception  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch)  all  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  which  were 
undoubtedly  at  this  period  among  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  of  the  Empire, 

§  10.  The  other  poem  alluded  to  above  is  that  of  RuTiLniS 
(or  as  his  name  is  given  at  full,  Claudius  Butilius  NamatianusX 


*  Thn8  the  Bom  if  still  called  tho 
Bur  or  Sftuer,  the  Suayo  the  Sur,  the 
Gelbu  or  Kelhis  the  K7II,  the  IMm 
the  Bant,  the  Leewm  the  Later,  the 


Drahonud  tho  Drone,  the  Sehne  tte 
Balm  (vv.  35O-370>. 
•  TV.  461-481. 
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like  AuBQDiiu  a  natiye  of  Ganl,  who  Tinted  Borne  in  aj>,  416, 
only  six  yean  after  its  captme  by  the  Goths  under  Aloric,  and 
described  his  retnm  yoyac^e  to  Gaul  in  a  poem  in  elegiac  verse 

in  two  books,  which  pussesses  considerable  poetical  merit  for 
the  time  when  it  was  written.  Unfortunately  the  jrreater  part 
of  the  second  book  is  lost ;  and  the  extant  portion  goes  no 
farther  than  Luna — but  in  any  case  a  coasting  voyage  along 
the  shores  of  Etruria  and  Liguria  could  have  added  but  little 
to  our  geographical  knowledge.  The  author,  who  was  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  had  chosen  this  mode  of  trnvelling  on  account 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  route  by  land  after  the  iuYasion  of  the 
Goths.  He  has  howeyer  furnished  some  topographical  details 
of  inteiesty  especially  with  regard  to  Pisa  and  its  port ;  and 
has  giyen  a  graphic,  as  well  as  accurate  description  of  the  port 
of  Oentumoelln  (Giyita  Yecchia),*  and  of  the  remarkable  head- 
land of  the  Mons  Argentarius,  which,  singularly  enough,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer.^  He  is  also  the  only  Latin 
writer  who  describes  the  islands  of  Igilium,  II va,  Capraria  and 
Gorgona,  of  which  (except  liva)  the  names  only  are  found 
in  Pliny. 

§  11.  Almost  exactly  contemporary  with  the  poem  of  Ru- 
tilius  is  the  well-known  historical  work  of  Orosius.''  In  this 
the  author  has  prefixed  to  his  abridgement  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Bome  a  summacy  yiew  of  the  geography  of  the 
known  world,  which  is  drawn  up  with  deamess  and  intelli- 
gence, and  has  the  merit  of  being  original :  at  least  it  is  not 
taken,  like  most  other  similar  abridgements,  either  from  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  deriyed  for  the  most  part  from 
earlier  authorities.^    Thus  we  find  the  author  describing  the 


•  i.  VY.  237-248. 
'  L  rv,  815-824. 

"  The  history  of  OiositiM,  na  ia  well 
known,  was  drawn  up  wiUun  a  few 
jmn  after  the  capture  of  Bome  by  the 
Goths  (a.d.  410),  at  the  snggebtion  of 
St.  Auguatine,  with  the  expreas  pur- 
poee  of  showins;  that  ealammea  eaual 
to  thoeo  whirh  had  rece  ntly  hofallen 
the  Bomaa  Kmpira  were  roooxdod  in 


all  previous  agea,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  juatly  ascribed  to  the  intro- 
diution  of  Christianity.  Hence  hia 
woric  ia  entitled  Mi*toria  admrsxu  l*a- 
aanoi.  The  aathor  wm  a  n^ve  of 
Spain,  but  spent  much  time  in  theBatti 
in  company  with  Hi.  Jerome. 

*  At  the  some  time  the  phraseology 
anri  nomandiaturo  are  ccrtiinly  his  own. 
Thus  he  npeatedly  uaes  the  term  Mare 
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numtlis  of  the  Ganges  as  ritoated  in  the  midst  of  the  eastern 
front  of  Asia»  and  though  he  gives  the  name  of  Serious  to  the 
Ocean  towards  the  north-east>  he  has  no  definite  notice  either 
of  the  Seres  or  their  country.  In  common  with  all  other  Latin 
writers  he  regards  the  Ciispian  as  communicating  with  the 
Northern  Ocean.  In  re<j^iird  to  the  Nile  lie  has  a  stmnge 
theory,  not  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  of  its  takinj^  its  rise 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  emporium  of  Mossy- 
Ion,*  and  flowing  from  thence  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  island 
of  i\Ieroe.  Another  statement,  not  found  elsewhere,  occurs  in 
his  description  of  the  British  Islands,  where,  after  treating  of 
Hibemia»  which  he  describes  as  inhabited  by  the  Seoti,  and 
surpassing  Britain  both  in  climate  and  fertility,  he  adds  that 
there  was  another  island  near  it,  called  Mevania^  of  no  small 
extent  and  a  fertile  soU,  which  was  equally  inhabited  by 
Scottish  tribes.*  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  island 
thus  designated  is  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  he  appears  to  hare 
had  a  strangely  exaggerated  idea  of  its  sise  and  importance.* 

§  12.  The  same  epitome  as  is  given  by  Oronus  is  fbund  also 
incorporated  in  a  little  work  of  a  very  anomalous  character 
ascril)ed  to  Julius  ^^^tiiicus,  a  writer  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  any  more  than  of  a  certain  Julius  Honorius,*  under 
whose  name  a  very  similar  fragment  is  extant.  The  relation 
between  the  two  is  extremely  obscure,  though  the  resemblance 
between  them  is  so  close  that  it  is  certain  either  that  the  one 
copied  the  other,  or  that  they  both  derived  their  materials 


Magnum  for  the  Meditcrmnean ;  and 
lie  ia  tiie  first  author  who  employs  the 
term  Asia  Miliar  in  its  modon  w&aae 
(i  2,  p.  16). 

'  It  seeiuB  probable  that  this  strange 
idea  aroae  from  a  confiuion  between 
the  names  of  Mossy  Ion  and  the  Massyli 
or  Massuesjli,  where  Juba,  aa  reported 
by  Pliny,  supposed  the  Nile  to  nae  for 
the  Bocoad  time  (Plin.  v.  9,  §  52).  In 
Solinufl  we  find  the  promontoiy  of 
Mossy  Ion  converted  into  Mawjlienm 
promontorium  {c.  56). 

*  **  Huic  (Hibemin)  etiam  Mevania 
inmln  pfoxima  «si,et  ipM  wfaAt  non 


parva  solo  oommoda,  leqne  a  8cotanim 
gentibus  habitatur  "  (i.  2,  p.  28). 

•  The  name  must  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Monapia  of  Pliny  (it.  16,  §  103), 
which  was  probably  al^  written  Me> 
napia.  But  the  form  Mevania  is  used 
by  Bede  (HisL  Ecel  ii.  5).  who  donbl- 
less  derived  it  from  Orosius. 

*  Julius  lloiiorius  is  indeed  men- 
tioned by  Cassiodorus  (de  IntL  Dvfiiu 
Script,  c.  25),  wlio  apparently  ntm  to 
the  very  work  we  have,  which  he  styles 
"  libellus  Julii  Oratoris,"  bathe  thrown 
no  light  upon  ita  Mitfaar. 
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from  the  same  source.*  Both  are  alike  utterly  worthless  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  so  far  as  the  portions  common  to 
the  two  are  concerned.  Theae  oonaist  almost  entirely  of  names, 
the  liBts  of  which  aie  arranged  on  no  intelligible  principle, 
while  many  of  them  aie  obviously  corrupt,  and  of  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  conrsee  of  riyen,  which  in  many  instances 
betiays  the  moet  maiYellons  ignoianoe.*  But  to  this  gtiange 
catalogae  is  annexed,  in  the  treatise  which  bean  the  name  of 
iBthiciis,  the  description  of  the  world  (Bescriptio  totius  Orbts) 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  identical  with  that  fonnd 
in  Orosius.  It  contains  moreover  a  brief  introduction,  or 
preface,  in  which  the  author  introduces  the  statement,  already 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman 
world  by  order  of  Julius  Ciesar;  a  tiusk  which  was  com- 
menced, as  he  tells  us,  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius  (b.c.  44),  the  very  year  of  Ciesar's  death,  and 
occupied  not  less  than  thirty-two  years."^  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  judge  what  value  can  be  ascribed  to  a  statement  of  this 
kind,  fcmnd  for  the  first  tone  in  such  a  miserable  compilation 
88  that  of  the  supposed  ^thions^  and  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  former  writer.  At  the  same  time  it  is  given  in  sndi 
circumstantial  form  as  renders  it  probable  that  it  must  have 
had  some  foundation ;  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible  explana- 
tion is,  that  it  was  originally  connected  with  the  measurement 
of  the  Roman  roads  throughout  the  Empire,  which  must  have 
formed  the  foundation  of  such  a  map  as  tliat  of  Agrippa. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  author  of  that  great  work 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  estimates  of  distances,  even  where  he 
could  not  possibly  possess  any  authentic  information,  still  less 
anything  like  measurements.* 


»  See  Note  B,  p.  703. 

•  Among  these  is  however  femud  an 
account  of  the  "  kiug  of  rivcre,"  "tht^ 
btautiful  Tiber,"'  of  ila  oourse  through 
Kome,  and  it«  mouUi  at  Ostia,  with  the 
idftnd  formed  by  ita  two branchcH,  which 
presontH  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
utterly  jejune  character  of  the  mt  of 


big  work.  On  the  other  hand  no  mtoi- 
tion  oooors        of  the  name  of  the 

Eridanus  or  PaduH,  to  which  the  epi- 
thet of  *^llaviorum  rex"  is  aiicribed 
witii  to  moeb  mote  reason  by  ViYgU. 

'  See  Note  C,  p.  TOG. 

•  iSee  Chapter       p.  177. 
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§  13.  It  is  oertain  indeed  that  throughout  the  period  of 
the  Boman  empire  one  important  source  of  information  was 
at  the  command  of  the  geogiapheiBy  had  they  known  how 
to  make  nae  of  it,  which  was  almost  whollj  wanting  to 
the  earlier  Greek  writers.  This  was  fonnd  in  tiie  Itineraiiesy 
which  served  to  record  tiie  distances  along  the  high  roads  that 
had  heen  carried  through  all  the  proyinces  of  the  empire,  and 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  that  these  distances  were  really 
measured  and  marked  with  milestones,  not  merely  vague 
estimates  or  calculations,  like  the  greater  part  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  command  of  the  Greeks.  The  es{>ecial  value 
of  this  source  of  information  had  been  early  jwiuted  out  by 
Polybius,  and  is  recognized  also  by  Strabo  :*  it  was  without 
question  the  main  foundation  also  of  the  map  of  Agrippa  just 
referred  to ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  onwards  manuals  or  tables  of  such  Itineraries  wonld 
be  collected  and  preserved  for  general  use.  Those  however 
which  are  still  extant  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  By  far 
the  most  important  of  these  is  that  bearing  tiie  name  of  the 
Itikbbabt  of  AifTOimnJS,  which  contains  a  series  of  rontea 
through  all  the  proyinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  evident  from 
its  name^  that  this  was  originally  compiled  nnder  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  emperors  who  bore  the  name  of  Antoninus,  most 
probably  of  the  one  commonly  known  in  history  as  Caracalla ; 
but  it  h}\s  obviously  undergone  continual  revision  an<l  correc- 
tion at  subsecjuent  periods,  and  in  its  present  form  may  bo 
ascribed  with  reasonable  certainty  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.' 


•  Polyb.  iii.  39;  xxxiv.  12;  Strabo,  j     The  most  conclusire  proof  as  in  Its 


viL  p.  322.    See  ChapUr  XXI.  p.  'H\5. 

•  It  is  calliHl  in  the  extant  MSS. 
**  ItiMnuriam  PiovincUuntm  AataniDi 

"  See  this  trabject  fully  diecnssed  by 
"NVcsaelina:  in  the  prcfncc  to  his  valu- 
able edition  of  the  Itineraries  (Jtine- 
ruHu  Vett-rum  liomtinnmm,  4to.  Amstel. 
and  more  brietly  by  Parthey  in  his 


date  is  that  while  Byzantium  is  in- 
sertod  under  that  name  (the  vrorda 
"qui  et  Oinstanfinopnlis "  Ix-ing  the 
addition  of  a  latter  huud),  it  is  not 
thought  worthy  e?en  to  be  made  one  of 
the  princifial  stations  or  n  stiiig-plaoes, 
the  route  being  carried  on  and  the  dis- 
tance reckoned  at  once  from  Sirmiom 
to  Niconiedia  (p.  124).  at  that  time  the 


recent  edition  of  the  same  (bm  Herolin.  i  residence  of  the  emperor  Diocletian. 
184^  t  Nor  «•  any  of  tin  t/Omt 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that,  valuable  as  is  such 
a  collection  of  routes  and  distances,  it  furnishes  us  only  with 
materials  for  geogmphy,  not  with  any  geographical  system. 
Taken  alone  indeed  it  could  hardly  supply  the  merest  skeleton 
of  such  a  system,  not  only  from  the  unifonn  want  of  any  indi- 
cation of  Uie  bearings^  and  frequently  eyen  of  deviations  from 
the  course  of  the  main  roads,  bat  from  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  positionsy  known  by  astronomical  observations,  as  the 
starting-points  and  terminations  of  the  several  routes.  Still 
tiie  advantage  of  such  means  of  correcting  or  confirming  the 
existing  maps — ^based  as  these  were  npon  the  most  imperfect 
materials — was  incalcnlable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  large  part  of  Ptolemy's  positions  were  in  fact  derived  from 
Buch  sources,  though  disguised  by  the  form  in  which  ho  has 
presented  them  to  us.' 

It  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
work  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  details  of  these 
Itineraries.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  that  they  are  confined 
strictiy  within  the  limits  of  the  Koman  Empire,  and  therefore 
assist  ns  in  determining  its  boundaries  at  the  period  when 
our  manual  was  compiled.  Thus  in  Mauretania  we  find  no 
town  on  the  western  coast  beyond  Sale,  though  there  was  a 
mere  outpost  (exploratio),  termed  Mercurins,  16  miles  &iiher 
south.^  Towards  the  north  the  wall  of  Hadrian  and  Severus 
was  the  limit  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  an  outlying 
station  called  Bremenium,  20  miles  to  the  north  of  it.*  In 
Gaul  we  iiud  the  Khine  forming  the  absolute  limit  towards 


nliiOM  oamed  after  Constantino  and 
ms  ■aoeowow  inserted  under  tboee 
HHiiei,  while  DiocMtanopoIia  and 
Ifftlimiaiiopolifl  in  Thmre  already 
•roear  under  their  new  apueilations. 

>  It  is  cnriont  to  And  iXAnyille,  in 
the  last  century,  still  corapt'llcHl  to 
make  use  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same 
authorities,  in  order  to  oonetruet  hie 
map  of  Italy,  for  want  of  more  rect  nt 
inatcriahi  of  a  trustworthy  charaoter 
(Seo  hie  Analy»e  Geographiqm  4i 


VTtalie,  4to.  FkrU,  1744). 
«  P.  3,  WeM, 

*  Bremenimn  oan  he  identMed  with 

certainty  with  a  place  called  High 
Kocheeter  from  which  a  Boman  road 
ma^  be  dietinetly  traoed,  eoronani- 
cating  with  the  line  of  the  Vallum. 
This  road,  called  the  Wailing  Street, 
was  oontinned  aonae  the  Soottiah 
border.  (8ce  Bioce's  JSoniati  WdU,  pw 
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the  eui,  as  did  the  Dttnnbe  towaids  the  nofrth,  tluoughoiii  ite 
whole  conne^  tarn  Gvntia  (Guulniig)  a  little  below  Ulm,  to 
NoTioduniim  within  a  few  ndles  of  its  month.*  On  the  eastern 

frontier  we  have  lines  of  route  from  Trapezns  by  Satala  and 
jyielitene  to  Sam(^ta  on  the  Euphrates  and  thence  across  that 
river  to  Edessa  and  Carra?,  and  back  to  Hierap^lis :  showing 
clearly  that  at  the  time  when  these  itineraries  were  composed, 
a  part  at  least  of  I^Iesopotamia  was  included  in  the  Roman 
dominions.'  On  the  side  of  Eprypt  the  farthest  limit  was  an 
outpost  called  Hiera  Syeaminos,  8  miles  above  Pselcis 
(Dakkah),  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  while  a  line  of  route 
is  given  across  the  desert  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  on  the  fied 
Sea»  which  shows  that  that  port  retained  its  importance  as  an 
emporimn  of  tiade  with  AiaUa  and  India.' 

§  14.  The  other  itinerary  nsnally  published  with  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Antoninns— the  InBBRAsnnc  Hubosolt- 
mTANDM  or  Jemsalem  Itinerary — ^is,  as  its  name  indicates^  of 
a  whoUy  different  character,  and  presents  merely  a  single 
line  of  route  ficom  Bnrdigala  (Bordeaux)  through  Milan, 
Aquileia  and  Constantinople  to  Jemsalem,  with  a  different 
return  route  from  Constantinople  by  Brundisium  and  Rome  to 
Milan.  It  was  evidently  written  by  a  Christian  ])il<^rim  for 
the  use  and  guidance  of  other  pilgrims,  and  contains  a  detailed 
description  of  the  holy  places  and  sacred  objects  exhibited ; 
which  is  of  considerable  interest  in  regard  to  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem.  In  other  respects  it  is  only  of  value  for  the 
comparison  of  the  numbers  given  with  those  found  in  the 


*  yufkiJuBiuit  pfobably  oocapied  a 
iile  nrnr  the  modeni  Tnltcha,  but  all 
identifications  in  this  delta  of  the 
Danube  are  yery  nnoertain. 

The  omifwinn  of  nil  routes  north  of 
the  Danube  is  remRrkablc,  and  tends 
to  diow  fhat  our  Itinerary  miui  have 
undeigono  material  eorro<^tiniig  and 
flOinpiutions  since  it  was  first  compiled. 
Bnab  a  mairaal,  in  the  days  of  Carn- 
calln.  Could  not  have  faih  ci  to  contain 
gome  lines  of  route  in  the  Boman  pro* 


vince  of  Daoia. 

^  On  the  other  hand  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Nisibis  is  not  mentioned  ;  hence 
we  may  fairly  oondndc  that  it  was  aft 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Pensiana. 

•  It  is  curious  to  oonipiire  this  Itino- 
rnrv  with  the  details  of  the  same  route 
Riven  by  Pliny  (U.  .V.  vi.  23,  §  102). 
The  sum  total  of  258  Roman  miles  ia 
the  same  in  both  ;  but  all  the  statiou 
or  watering-pLicefl  (Tiydreumnta)ai^>esr 
to  have  been  changed,  except  two. 
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itinerariee  of  Antoniniis.  In  this  instance  we  have  the 
adyantage  of  knowing  with  certainty  that  the  itineiaij  was 
written  down  in  the  year  333.* 

§  15.  Another  document  of  a  aimilar  character,  and  next  to 
the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  in  yalne,  is  that  commonly  known 
as  the  Tabula  Feutikgxbiaka,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
only  existing  MS.  copy  haying  been  disoorered  by  Conrad 
Peutinger  of  Augsburg.^  It  contains  an  extensive  series  of 
routes,  not  merely  giving  t^ibles  of  distances,  but  exhibiting 
the  routes  themselves,  laid  down  in  lines  as  if  on  a  map,  but 
without  any  attempt  at  real  geographical  construction  or 
arrangement.  The  whole  world  therein  comprised — extending 
from  Britain,  of  which  only  one  angle  is  seen,'  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Eastern  Ocean — is  represented  in  a  very 
elongated  form,  drawn  out  like  a  broad  ribbon,  so  that  all  the 
countries  included  are  enormously  distorted,  being  greatly 
exaggerated  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  equally  curtailed 
in  breadth.  It  would  howeyer  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
this  distortion  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  Tabula :  it  is  evident  that  this  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  a  true  geographical  map  of  the  countries  represented, 
and  that  the  form  is  merely  adopted  us  a  convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  principal  lines  of  route,  and  the 
branches  that  diverged  from  them.  Sucli  an  arrangement  had 
an  obvious  tendency  to  mislead  an  uninstructed  reader :  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  saye  him 
considerable  pains  and  trouble,  as  compared  with  an  itinerary 
which  merely  gaye  him  the  distances  from  station  to  station 


•  This  we  learn  from  the  ^^Titer  him- 
self (p.  57IX  who  tella  na  that  he  tra- 
velled (ambniavit)  from  OhftleedoB  to 

Jerusalem  and  back  to  Consiinfinople 
in  the  consulship  of  Dalmatiiu  and 
Zonophilufl.  The  only  eiisting  M8.  ib 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  corrupt 
oiib(^Taphy  of  many  of  the  names  is 
probably  owing  in  great  meaanre  to  the 
oopyisl. 

*  It  ia  now  in  the  libcary  at  Vienna, 


and  haa  boon  repeatedly  published. 
The  first  oomnlete  edition  was  by 
Scheyb,  in  1788:  republished  with 
CM  m  otions  and  an  introdnetkm  bj 
Mannert  (fol.  Lips.  1824). 

*  This  if  obviously  the  result  of  the 
weetem  end  of  the  chart  beio^  defldent. 
The  whole  of  Bpain  is  in  like  manner 
wanting:,  together  with  the  western 
angle  of  lUiiMtania. 
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arranged  in  a  tabular  form.   It  would  appear  indeed  that  itine- 
raries of  a  somewhat  similar  form  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
BomanB  under  the  Empire.   Vegetius,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth 
oentoiy,  alter  speaking  of  the  duty  of  a  general  in  command 
of  an  anny  to  have  detailed  itinenxies  of  all  the  routes  in  the 
eountry  in  i^eh  he  ma  to  oany  on  his  opeisfekiiui,  with  loll 
partieiilaiB  oonoeniing  ihein»  adda  thai  some  eyen  went  ao  fiir 
as  to  have  them  "not  mefely  written  down  bat  painted^*  ao  aa 
to  exhibit  them  at  once  to  the  eye.*  It  must  be  added  that 
the  Tabula  differs  firom  the  mere  itmeiarieB,  and  approximatea 
to  the  character  of  a  map,  inasmuch  as  it  ezhibttB,  tiiough  in 
a  rude  way,  the  chains  of  mountains  and  the  courses  of  the 
principal  rivers,  even  where  these  have  no  direct  eonntH'tion 
with  the  routes  delineated/    Imperfect  as  is  the  document  in 
question,  it  is  valuable  for  coinfuirison  with  the  «)ther  itineraries, 
as  being  certtiinly  an  independent  com]>iIation,  so  that  the 
same  enois  and  ooiruptions  are  not  likely  to  he  commoa  to 
the  two. 

§  16.  Another  document  of  the  highest  value  in  reapeet 
to  the  internal  arrang^ements  and  administiation  of  the 
£mpire— the  Kotitia  Diqkitatum— requirea  also  a  passing 
notice  in  this  plaoSy  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute 
anything  to  geogiaphical  knowledge  in  the  troe  senae  of  the 
wfurd.  But  it  contains  a  review  of  the  proTinces  of  the  empire, 
as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  drawn  up,  after  the 
subdiTision  of  them  which  had  taken  place  under  Dtodetlan 
and  Ck)n8tantine,  of  the  details  of  which  we  hare  no  informa- 


*  Phmom  iiinenma  omnium  regi* 
omiBi  in  qiiilMBi  beDmB  gwiiiu  plcn- 
iiwirne  deWt  haboro  peracripta ;  iia  ut 
looorom  interralla,  non  aolam  paMunm 
numfvo,  «d  «ktain  vianiin  qwlHatw 
peidiBcat ;  roni;H>n(lia.  divertioiila, 
noBtes,  flomina,  ad  lidem  deteiipta, 
ooBilderet;  uiqae  tdeo  «t  ■oIlertiorM 
dnoee  itinera  jiroviiicianim  in  quibus 
p>oawitiio  gerebator,  non  taotum  adno- 
Utltk,  Md  eliMii  piote,  habniMe  flmMi- 
tur;  xA  dob  lolaiii  coiMUio  nenti^  aed 


aspeciu  oculorum,  nam  profecioh  eli- 
gerant**  VegetfiM  cfo  JfoMM;iiL6L 
*  The  oxistin^  co]^y  was  made  hjm 
monk  of  (jolmar  in  12t>5 ;  and  probably 
the  wmfUam  of  the  minea^  wbieh 
appear  for  the  mt^t  part  in  vt-ry  l»r- 
barou«  and  distuitod  forma»  proceed  to 
I  a  great  Mrtent  ham  IhB  eareleHBeaa 
and  ipiomnpo  of  this  tmnsi^riU  r.  Thv 
original  from  whioh  it  was  derived  u 
•»ignod  bjr  Mannert  to  the  third  eaa- 
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tion  from  other  flonroes.  Unfortimately  this  is  not  given  in 
such  a  foxm  as  to  define  their  bonndazieSy  of  which  we  are 
therefore  left  in  ignoranoe,  unless  able  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency from  otiier  sonrces:*  and  though  nnmerons  stations 
of  troops  are  mentioned,  in  all  the  frontier  proyinces,  these  are 
inserted  without  any  indication  of  their  geographical  position 
or  relations,  and  we  are  left  wholly  without  any  means  of 
identifying  them,  except  when  they  are  found  also  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  said  that  we  derive  no 
geographical,  or  even  topographical,  information  from  this 
source,  except  where  we  could  do  without  it.  Almost  the 
only  exception  occurs  in  the  description  of  Britain,  where  the 
stations  of  the  military  force  along  the  line  of  the  Wall  are 
given  in  order,  from  esst  to  west,  beginning  tnm  Segednnnm 
(Wallsend)  and  proceeding  westwards,  and  from  the  compaiar 
tively  perfect  state  of  the  remains,  they  can  be  identified  with 
little  difficulty  along  the  greater  part  of  the  line.'  But  even 
here  as  one  proceeds  westward  it  becomes  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  sites,  and  the  fact  that  so  important  a  town  as  Lugu- 
vallium  (Carlisle)  is  not  mentioned,  thoup:h  situated  almost 
close  to  the  wall,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  places  enume- 
rated are  mere  military  posts  or  forts.   This  is  probably  the 


*  A  good  infltanoo  of  thin  is  buppLicd 
bj  the  case  of  Britain,  which,  as  we 

learn  from  the  Notitia,  was  at  this  time 
divideti  into  tivu  provinoes:  Maxima 
Gesariensis,  Valentia,  Britannia  Pri- 
ma, Britannia  Sociinda,  and  Flavia 
OiBsariensis  (.Vo^^.  Occui  c.  22).  But, 
as  has  been  already  ohscrrcd,  we  do 
not  know  the  distributinn  and  bound- 
aries of  theso  province  though  ihvj 
are  oflton  given.  Th0jm  in  fact  foand 
in  all  tlic  modern  maps  of  Roman 
Brittiin.  Valentia,  ajj  wo  loarn  fn)ra 
Ammianiu  (xxviii.  3,  §  7).  was  the 
province  nowlv  acquirtnl  i)v  Ther«losiu«, 
and  must  proLably  Imve  been  situate*! 
north  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian ;  but  the 
others  are  uncertain,  and  the  limits 
assigned  them  on  our  ordinary  maps  are 
wholly  conjectural.  Their  names  are 
iil.so  found  in  the  brief  rcvii  w  of  the 
liuiuau  pruviucvs  by  Sextus  Uufua»  who 


wroU)  under  Vuk'u.-i,  but  in  a  manner 
that  eonvRvs  no  furthflT  iwfffffiMtifln 
(Sex.  Ruf.  EpU.  c.  G). 

•  They  are  here  euumeratod  as  per 
lineam  Yalli,"  and  may  therefore  bo 
fairly  assumed  to  be  given  in  the  order 
of  uetiuence  {Notii.  Occident,  c.  38). 
On  the  other  hand  the  list  (in  o.  25)  of 
the  Roman  forts  along  the  "  Littua 
Saxonicimi  per  Britanniam "  is  cer- 
tainly not  gtven  in  any  geograDhioal 
order.  Hero  we  find  Dubris  (Dover) 
and  Lemannns  (liymne),  followed  by 
Bnoodnniiin  (Bmucastrr)  and  Garia- 
nonum  (Hurgh  Castle),  both  in  Norfolk, 
afk-r  which  a^ain  come  liegulbium 
(Reculver),  and  Rutupis  (Bioblwroagh) 
in  Kent.  Hero  all  tlie  names  can  be 
idcntilied  upon  reasonable  grounds; 
wore  it  othenriae  the  irr^^iuarity  of 
tluir  04  oiirienoe  would  mwAij  baffle 
ooujucturc. 
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case  elsewhere,  and  aeryes  in  gieat  measare  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  so  iaige  a  proportion  of  the  names  found  in 
the  Notitia  cannot  be  leeogniied  either  in  Ptolemj  or  the 

Itineraries. 

§  17.  It  lemains  only  to  notioe  two  other  mixla,  which, 
though  in  point  of  date  they  behmg  to  medinTal,  lather  than 
to  ancient,  geography,  axe  so  cloeely  connected  with  some  of 
those  which  we  have  been  last  considering,  that  they  deserve 
a  passing  mention,  before  we  dose  the  list  of  the  wretched 
compilations  that  serred  to  keep  aliye  some  trace  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
One  of  these  is  the  composition  of  a  monk  of  Ravenna, 
apparently  in  the  seventh  centnry,"  and  contains  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  cosmog^raphy  and  geography  of  the  world :  but  is 
in  fact  ()c(!U})ied  almost  wholly  with  long  lists  of  names,  which 
the  compiler  professes  to  have  derived  from  the  works  of  pre- 
vious "  philosophers/'  many  of  whom  he  cites  by  name  but 
even  a  cursory  examination  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are 
in  fact  taken  from  a  map  or  tabular  itinerary,  analogous  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  ihe  existing  Tabnla  Pentingeriaiia.* 
The  only  interest  of  this  little  work  ccmsists  in  the  comparisoii 
of  the  names  here  given  with  -those  fonnd  in  the  Tabnla,  both 
being  often  equally  corrapt,  bat  apparently  not  deriTod  the 
one  from  the  other.  It  is  however  so  obvionsly  based  upon 

'  ThittHMsl  la  oommonly  dted  m  the  I  wrilen ;  and  it  waa  doobtlea  from  tiiii 

Anonyinons  r;i-  'trra]iht  r  of  Uftvo!ina.*'  '  Bonrce  that  he  d<jrive«l  suoli  territorial 


It  was  publuheU  by  Umuoviua  in  the 
Appeodix  U*  his  editioD  of  Pomponiud 
Mela  (8vo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1722),  and  has 
been  n-ctutly  published  for  the  first 
time  in  a  critical  form  by  MM.  Burthey 
And  Pindf-r  (^\o.  Berolin.  18G0). 

*  Among  the^  are  found  tlic  well- 
known  named  of  OrMiiu  and  Jorduncs 
(or  Jomandes) ;  hut  one  f>f  the  authd 


names  as  "Francia"  and  Burgondia, 
and  the  name  of  tiw  Dani,  whooi  be 

repeatedly  associates  with  the  Saiones. 

•  Thus  we  find  him  not  only  always 
following  in  his  enumerution  the  lines 
given  in  the  Tabtila  or  other  itineraries, 
but  including  in  his  list  of  the  ^'civi- 
tates"  of  Italy  and  Gaul  suoh  men 
stations  or  **  mutation*  s "  m  thw  are 


riiies  whom  he  cites  the  must  frequently  i  correctly  termed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 

ia  one  CuHioriim,  of  whoaii  nolbing  is  rary).  as    Tabema  frigida,"  "  Ad  no- 

Imown  from  any  otiier  source.     His  vas,"  "  In  Aljw  Maritima. '  &c.  For 

lifts  of  the  citieii  of  Asia  especially  are  the  routes  leading  direct  from  Romi*^ 

expressly  stated  to  be  derived  from  this  such  as  the  Via  Salaria,  Via  Aurelia, 

authority.    He  prnfe^aes,  buwever,  to  Ac,  he  himself  tellb  us  that  this 

have  also  oousuitod  sumo  ^  Gothic "  1  the  motliod  ho  followed. 
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some  earlier  authority  of  this  description  as  to  ])olonn^  to  the 
same  class  with  the  Itineraries  and  other  works  on  ancient 
geographiy ;  and  has  hardly  any  oonnection  with  that  of  the 
middle  ages. 

§  18.  The  other  work  above  referred  to  is  of  still  later  date, 
being  the  composition  of  an  Irish  monk  of  the  name  of  Dienil, 
and  dating^  as  its  leoent  editor  has  shown,  from  the  early  part 
of  ihe  ninth  century,  probably  about  825.^  It  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  based  almost  entirely  npon  prenonsly  existing 
anthorities,  especially  Pliny  and  Solinns,  and  as  the  passages 
cited  from  these  authors  are  always  copied  verbatim,  it  is 
not  without  value  for  the  correction  of  their  text.^  At  the 
same  time  he  introduces  passages  from  other  authors,  also 
verbally  extracted :  especially  from  the  Pcricgosis  of  Prisci- 
anus  and  a  Cosmographia  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
still  extant  under  the  name  of  Jnlius  <£thicus.^  But  besides 
these  sources  he  professes  to  give  us  the  results  of  a  measure- 
ment of  the  whole  world,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  IL  (who  reigned  from  aj>.  408  to  450)  and  which  he 
compares  in  regard  to  each  country  with  the  numbers  given 
by  Pliny.  This  appears  to  have  been  indeed  the  principal 
object  of  his  little  treatise,  which  he  entitles  "De  Mensuia 
Orbis  Terrae :"  and  to  which  he  appended  the  extracts  from 
Solinus  and  other  authors  in  the  nature  of  notes.  In  one 
instance  only  does  he  give  us  independent  information  of  his 
ow[\,  and  supplies  a  curious  and  interesting  notice.  After 
citing  from  Solinus  his  brief  description  of  Thule,  Dicuil  adds 
that  "thirty  years  before,  he  had  heard  from  certain  clerks 
(probably  monks  like  himself),  who  had  resided  in  the  island 
from  the  Calends  of  February  to  those  of  August,  that  not 
only  at  the  summer  solstice,  but  for  some  days  at  that  period, 


*  The  liUle  irork  tn  qnestloii  wbs  | 

first  puHishetl  by  M.  Walckenaor  in  | 
ld07,  Mid  again  by  M.  Letronoe  in  < 
1814,  with  ft  TalnaUe  tntrodaeioiy  die- 

sertatinn  and  commentary.  The  text 
has  abo  been  moro  recently  reprinted 


by  K.  Parthey  (Berlin.  1870)l 

'  See  the  remarks  of  M.  Momrasen 
in  the  pre£fM;e  (0  bia  edition  of  SoUnua, 
p.  79. 

*  See  tiie  pielhoelqr  Fktthej,  p.  10. 
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in  the  evening  when  the  sun  sets,  it  seems  as  it  were  to  hide 
itself  behind  a  little  hill :  so  that  there  is  no  darkneoB  eyea 
during  this  short  time^  and  people  can  follow  their  ordinary 
occupations  as  if  the  son  were  shining.  They  added  thai  if 
they  had  been  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  perhaps  the  son 
wQfold  never  have  been  hidden  from  them.*'*  This  description 
so  preoiMly  agrees  with  the  phenomena  that  would  be  realty 
observed  in  a  pUice  just  without  the  Arotie  Oirdeb  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  that  the  island 
visited  by  the  monks  was  in  this  instance  really  Iceland.  The 
probability  of  this  is  confirmed  by  another  passage  imme- 
diutely  following,  which  may  with  equal  assurance  be  referred 
to  the  Faroe  Islands.'  There  seems  no  doubt  therefore  that  in 
this  case  the  adventurous  monks  had  <  xteiided  the  boundarit^ 
of  geographical  knowled^^e  beyond  the  farthest  limit  it  had 
attained  under  either  the  Greeks  or  Komans. 


«  Diooil  de  Uen$ura  Orbit^  o.  7,  §  2, 
p,38cf  Letronne'8  edition.  The  illns- 
trution  hi'  pivea  of  the  degree  of  light 
that  remaiued  during  the  tAmeoM  of 
the  mm,  is  siDg^krly  naYv*.  '*Ite  nt 
nihil  tenebr&rum  in  minimo  spatio  ipso 
fiat;  aed  ^nio^iiid  homo ogenn  Tolnerit, 
mI  jmcUbiiIm  MMMiB  ^b$iftA§np 
taaqiHMn  in  pnwMntb  woUm  potoft" 


'  They  are  descrihed  as  a  group  of 
Bmall  islands,  separated  by  namnr 
straits,  which  could  be  reftched  from 
the  northern  i»lands  of  Britein  in  a 
voyage  of  two  davs  and  two  nights, 
with  full  sails  and  a  favouring  wind. 
Ibid.  I  8.  This  statement  cl««riy  tt- 
fllndM  tbo  idea  that  the  Sbetlaadf 
oould  be  BMut. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  688. 

YOTAOB  OF  HOnLOO. 
Tbis  passage  has  attiaoted  so  mooh  attention  that  it  is  desixable 
to  quote  it  at  fiill.  After  the  mention  of  Ireland  and  Albion,  the 
«iti[ioT  adda: 

Tarteesiisquo  in  termiDos  G^.str7mnidam 
Negotiandi  raos  erat :  CarthagiTiia 
Etiam  coloni,  et  vulgus  inter  Herculid 
AgitanB  oolumoas  btto  adibant  oaquon : 
Qua  Himileo  Pcenns  mendlnu  fix  qoaJbaot, 
Ut  ipse  Bemei  re  probasse  rettolil 
Enftvignntt-ra,  posse  transmitti  adserit. 
Sic  nulla  late  flabra  propellunt  ratem. 
Bio  aegfois  hninor  aaquoru  pigri  atupet 
Adjicit  ct  illud,  phuinram  inter  goigites 
Extare  fucum,  ct  snppe  virgulti  vice 
Betinere  puppim :  dicit  hie  nihilominus 
Non  in  profundum  terga  demiiti  maris, 
"Batf^qm  aqiiMniiii  fix  fapertazi  aolnm: 
OfainaeiDperhuc  ct  hue  ponti  fcraSi 
Navigia  Icnta  et  languide  repenfcia 
iQtematare  belluas. 

▼T.  118-129. 

Tho  notion  of  the  quantities  of  sea-weed  haa  led  some  writers 
(including  Dr.  Latham  in  the  article  Britannic/E  Insula  in  Dr. 
^Smith's  Diet,  of  Geography')  to  suppose  that  the  sea  of  Sargasso  was 
meant,  and  even  that  there  was  **  a  oonfbsion  of  attributes  between 
the  fioilly  Idands  and  the  Amies  I  But  all  the  other  statements  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  a  voyage  in  the  open  ooean : 
and  again  in  a  second  passage  (see  402-412)  where  he  repeats  the 
same  aooonnt^  be  dwells  espedally  upon  the  shallowness  of  the 
sea.  Had  we  possessed  the  nanatiye  of  Himiloo  in  an  authentic 
form,  we  should  probably  have  been  able,  as  in  the  ease  of  Hanifo^ 
to  arrive  at  a  reastmable  oonolusion  as  to  what  he  actually  saw  and 
described:  but  it  is  idle  to  examine  olosely  the  language  of  such 
a  writer  as  Avienus. 


NOTE  B,  p.  693. 

THE  GOSMOGEAFHY  OF  JETBICVa. 
By  a  strange  coincidence  these  wretched  compilations,  which  had 
remained  almost  unnotioed  since  they  were  inserted  by  Gronovius 
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as  an  Appendix  to  bis  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela  in  1722,  have 
been  made  the  subject  in  very  recent  times  of  an  amount  of  literary 
discussion  and  invew|igation  far  l)eyond  their  merits.    (The  c<'in- 
plicated  literary  questions  connected  with  tlieir  origin,  date,  and 
authorship  have  l)een  subjected  to  nu  (.hilKjrate  investigation  :  firbt, 
by  M.  D'Avezac  in  his  work  entitled  Ethicu*  et  les  Outrages  Cogmo- 
grojjhlqucg  intitule  de  ee  notH.^  4to.,  Paris,  1852  ;  next  hy  Dr.  K. 
Pertz,  De  Cotmograpkia  EtiUei  Ltbri  Iret,  8vo.,  Berolin.  1853,  and 
IttUy  by  IL  H.  Wnttke,  Oo&mographia  AeOdei  Mrid  06  Biermgm 
«B  Ormeo  mi  XoInniii  hrwiariim  ndaeUt,  Bro^  Lipsin,  1854.)  Th» 
result  appean  to  lie  that  the  tieatiM,  if  rack  it  oaa  be  oaBed, 
aaoribed  to  Julius  HonoriiiB,  is  the  older  of  tlie  two;  and  that 
bearing  the  name  of  iEthioas  is  oopied  horn  it,  bat  with  additioaa 
from  other  aooroes.  Oonsidered  from  a  geographical  point  of  view 
they  are  wholly  without  yalae,  and  their  only  interest  arises  from 
their  having  been  (as  appeals  ihim  the  v  i-^t  number  of  MSS.  of 
them  still  extant)  a  popular  source  of  instruction  during  the 
middle  ages.   It  would  seem  that  the  diy  lists  of  names  which 
they  contain  were  intended  to  accompany  a  globe,  or  map  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  used  by  teachers  or  lecturers  in  expounding  its 
wntents  to  their  audience.    But  in  their  present  state  they  are  not 
only  hopelessly  corrupt,  but  many  of  the  names  altogether  unknown, 
and  those  that  can  be  reco2;nized  jumble*!  together  in  the  most 
hopeless  confu.sion.    The  arrangement,  or  attempt  at  arratigenietit. 
is  wholly  diflerent  from  anythini;  that  we  find  in  earlier  authois, 
and  curiously  enough,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  customary 
diyiaion  into  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afrioa. 
The  author  in  each  esse  begins  with  assuming  a  division  of  the 
ooesn  into  four  psrts,  and  then  desoribes  each  of  these  parts  ss 
having  certain  seas  dependent  upon  or  included  in  iL  Thus  the 
Western  Ocean  contains  the  Sea  of  Oades,  the  Sea  of  the  Oroad«s» 
the  Sea  of  Thyle,  the  Britannic  Sea,  the  l^rriienian  Sea,  and  the 
Adriatio;  while,  strange  to  say,  the  Hmotis,  Bosphoros,  Pontus, 
Prop6ntis,  Hellespont,  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  as  well  as  the 
Caspian,  are  included  in  the  dependencies  of  the  Northern  Ocean  I 
Then  follows  in  each  case  a  list  of  the  islands,  mountains,  pro- 
vincee,  and  chief  towns  of  the  regions  adjacent  to  these  divisions, 
but  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  geographical  order,  or 
even  to  distribute  the  cities  according  to  the  countries  to  which  they 
belong,   it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  oonvey  to  any  one  that 
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has  not  seen  tho  original,  an  idea  of  the  utter  oonfnsion  into  whioh 

the  whole  subject  is  thrown. 

It  itj  difScult  to  believe  that  the  work  of  Julius  Honorius,  which 
is  mentioned  witli  commendation  by  such  a  writer  as  Cassiodorus 
(1.  c.)  can  have  been  tho  meagre  and  miserable  abridgement  which 
we  possess  under  that  name  :  the  more  so  as  he  appears  to  re- 
commend it  for  purposes  of  instruction  together  with  a  map  of 
Dionysius  (pinacem  Dionysii)  with  which,  if  Dionysius  Periegetes 
is  meant,  it  could  have  nothing  in  common.  Whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  the  original  work,  it  appears  to  me  impoaaiUe  that 
the  extant  abridgementB  om  be  olte  than  the  aizth  or  Mtventb 
oentury. 

Wholly  distinot  from  the  preoeding,  though  oflen  oonfoimded 
with  it,  is  a  strange  composition  pnhlished  for  the  fixst  time  hy 
M.  D'ATesao,  and  again  by  Wnttke,  under  the  title  of  Cosmo- 
graphia  Aefhid  Istxioi,**  whioh  protoes  to  have  been  translated 
hj  a  oertain  ^'Hienmymns  Presbyter "  from  a  Greek  original.  It 
is  written  in  extremely  barbarous  Latin,  and  its  contents  are  for 
the  most  part  utterly  absurd;  but  its  geqgraphioal  statements^  if 
saoh  they  can  be  called,  would  seem  clearly  to  refer  it  to  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century.  How  M.  Wuttke  can  attach  . 
any  Tslue  to  such  a  production,  and  believe  in  the  alleged  travela 
of  the  supposed  pbilo«opher  Aethicus  (including  a  voyage  to  Thule, 
a  visit  to  the  Gryphso  on  the  Northern  Ocesn,  and  a  journey  to 
the  Ganges  in  quest  of  Noah's  Ark  !),  is  to  me  quite  incomprehen- 
sible ;  still  more  that  he  should  ascribe  the  translation  by  "  tho 
Presbj'ter  Hieronyraus  *' to  tlie  great  ecclesiastical  writer  of  that 
name.  If  there  ever  was  any  (Jroek  original,  which  may  well  be 
duubted,  it  would  s»>em  to  have  been  a  fictitious  account  of  the 
alleged  travels  of  a  philosopher  (something  like  those  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  but  adapted  to  Christian  times)  from  wliich  the  existing 
abstract  was  derived  by  an  extremely  ignorant  and  illiterate  monk. 
But  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  Turks  ('rnrchi)  in  Asia, 
which  could  hardly  be  duo  to  the  translator  or  epitomizer,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  assign  it  to  a  very  late  date.  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
it  appears  to  have  been  much  read  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
therefore  not  without  liierary  interest* 
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NOTE  a  693. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

"Itaqne  Julius  Ceesar,  bissextilis  imtionis  inventor,  divinis 
hnmaniaqoe  lelnu  aingulariter  instrnotoB,  ovm  oonaoktas  sui  faaoet 
erigeret,  eenatas  oontnlto  oensuit  omnem  orbem  jam  Bomani 

nominin  admetiri  per  prudent iflsimos  viros  et  omni  philosophiae 
muTiere  Jecoratos.  Ergo  a  Julio  Caisare  et  M.  Antonio  Coss.  oibis 
ternuum  motiri  cffipit,  id  est,  a  consulatu  fcupra8cripti  usque  ad 
conmilatnm  Augubti  tertiuni  et  Crassi  annis  xxi  mensibus  v  diebua 
ix  Zi'iiodoxo  omnia  orient^  diineiisus  est,  sicut  inferius  demonstratur. 
A  cuuHuliitu  item  Julii  Civ.saris  et  M.  Antonii  iisfiue  in  consulatum 
AugUBti  decimuni  anuirt  xxix  mensibus  viii  dicbtis  x  a  Theoduto 
Geptentrionalia  pars  dimeuha,  ut  evidcnter  ostonditiir.  A  consolAtn 
■imOSter  J.  CosBris  nsquo  in  cunsulatam  Satomi  et  CSmis  * 
Polyolito  meridiana  pan  dimenita  est,  annis  xzzii  mense  t  dielms  x 
noot  definita  monstzatnr.  Ao  sio  omnia  orbis  tenn  intra  annos 
xxzii  a  dimensoribns  peragratns  est,  et  de  omni  ejus  oontinentb 
perlatom  est  ad  Senatom.** 

I  have  given  ibis  pannsge  at  lengtb,  beoanse  its  ciicmnstantial 
and  detailed  character  is  such  as  not  only  to  exclude  altogether 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  composition  of  the  author  in  whose 
tract  we  find  it,  but  to  render  it  priwM  fade  probable  that  it  is 
derived  originally  &om  an  authentic,  and  even  firom  an  official, 
8our«3.  There  is  indeed  some  confusion  in  the  dates  of  the  c<insul- 
Khips,  but  not  more  than  naglit  easily  arite  from  the  j\peated 
copying  of  a  statement  of  this  character.  The  circumstanct'  that  is 
wholly  inexplicable  is  that  no  notice  of  such  an  important  operation 
should  be  found  in  Pliny,  who  even  where  he  is  discussing  the 
authority  of  Agi  ijtpa — siiuctioued,  as  he  expressly  adds,  by  Au<;ustu8 
himself —in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  Spain,  affords  no  hint  of  iti 
being  based  npon  any  snoh  systematio  measurement,  a  fiiot  of 
which,  having  been  himself  proonrator  in  Spain,  he  could  hardly 
hare  been  ignorant  had  it  actually  taken  place. 
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ABA. 


Aba,  mt.,  iu 

Abalus,  island,  mentioned  by  Py- 

theas,  L  506,  602,  ii.  26,  4Q1 
Abii,  L  46,  ii.  SSHT 
Abilene,  ii.  160 

Abnoba,  mt,  ii.  495,  589,  684;  con- 
tains the  source  of  the  Danube,  684 

Aboras,  or  Chaboras,  river,  ii.  640 

Abydos,  ii.  220. 

Abydus,  L  Qli 

Abyla,  mt.,  ii.  358 

Abyssinia,  L  587;  unknown  to  Era- 
tosthenes, 651 

Acampsis,  river,  ii.  511 

Acannaj,  ii.  449 

Acamania,  ii.  261 

Aces  of  Herodotus,  L  247i  24a 

Acesines,  or  Chcnab,  river,  L  444, 502 

Achrei,  the,  ii.  89^  212 

Achaia,  ii.  154 

Acilisene,  ii.  2SB 

Acra,  L  31^ 

Acne,  colony  of,  L  02 

Acridophagi,  the,  ii.  54 

Acroceraunian  promontory,  ii.  269, 

Act6,  use  of  the  term  by  Herodotus, 
L2QI 

Aden,  L  582,  582;  not  noticed  by 

Pliny,  ii~424 
Adiabene,  ii.  505,  648 
Adrapsa,  or  Drapsaca,  L  421 
Adriatic,  described  by  Scylax,  L 

387 ;  and   by  Polybius,  ii.  26; 

Greek  colonies  in,  93i  387 ;  ti3e8 

of  the,  ii.  255 ;  exaggerated  ideas 

of  its  leneth,  11.  26 
Aduas  (Adaa),  ii.  252  note 
Aduatuci,  ii.  114,  135 
Adulas,  Mons,  known  to  Strabo,  ii. 

252 ;  mentioned  by  Avienus,  684 


a£to. 


Adulis,  ii.  428.  446.  442 

 ,  monument  of,  L  586,  609 

JE&y  the  island  of  Circe,  L  ST^  28 
^ui,  the,  ii.  44,  110,  112,  122 
^etes,  brother  of  Circe,  L  20,  51 ;  a 
purely  mythical  being,  20j  sub- 
sequently connected  with  Colchis, 
ib. 

^gc&n  Sea,  isknds  of,  L  89^  221 ;  the 

northern  coasts  of,  ii.  399 
iEgialos,  the  Great  and  Little,  iL 

iEgina,  island,  L 110;  first  coinage  of 

money.  111 
iEgium,  ii.  26& 
iEgon,  river,  L  401 
iElana  on  the  Red  Sea,  ii.  507 
^lanitic  gulf  (Akabah),  ii.  422 
iElius  Qallus,  expedition  to  Arabia 

Felix,  ii.  167,  179,  180,  204,  320, 

323 

iEmodaj,  the,  ii.  404 

^nianes,  the,  ii.  267 

^olian  Islands,  volcanic  pheno- 
mena, ii.  258,  3^ 

JRoViAns,  the,  L  282 

i£olus,  his  island,  L  55 ;  gave  name  to 
the  iEolian  Islands,  56 ;  the  attri- 
bution erroneous,  39^  56 

jEschylus,  the  wan3eringa  of  lo  in 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus,  i.  149; 
his  vague  and  f&balous  description, 
150, 151 

^styans,  ii.  500 

^thalia,  island  (Elba),  L  604 

iEthicus,  cosmography  of,  ii.  701, 703 

^Ethiopians,  the,  L  48,  22 

.^tna,  mt.,  ii.  257 ;  described  by 
Strabo,  259  ;  by  Pliny,  392 

Aeto,  hill  of,  supposed  ancient  site  of 
the  royal  city  of  Ulysses,  L  84 

2  z  2 
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I 


iEtolia,  ii.  2fil 

Afium  Kara  Hissar,  L  215 

Afbica,  erroneous  notions  of  Herodo- 
tus, L  163 ;  circumnavigation  by 
NeclK),  289 ;  attempted  by  Satas- 
pes,  221;  opinions  of  modem 
writers,  311 ;  account  of,  by  Strabo, 
ii.  321 ;  described  by  Mela,  361 ; 
Ptolemy's  information  concerning, 
fiU 

 ,  coast  of,  little  known  to  Pliny, 

ii.  42a 

 1  north  coast,  false  conceptions 

of,Lsao 

 ,  weftem  coast,  according  to 

Poly  bins,  ii.  4Q 
,  Roman  province  of,  ii.  168 

Agatharchides,  L  581.  582.  608; 
account  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes,  ii. 
63,  M ;  the  wild  animals,  55 ;  no 
mention  of  gold,  ib. ;  on  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  GQ 

Agatbemerus,  measurement  of  dis- 
tances, ii.  64j  65^  iil  note;  his 
Periplus,  6fil 

Agathodajmon,  ii.  578 

Agathyrsi,  the,  L  191,  381 

Agedincum  (Sens),  ii.  125 

Aghovar,  mt.,  ii.  132 

Agisymba,  ii.  623,  624^  556i  571, 
612.  625 

Agrajans,  the,  ii.  126 

Agri  Decumates,  ii.  194.  653. 

Agricola,  his  wars  in  Britain,  ii.  342, 
4U0. 492. 58a;  his  line  of  forts,  490, 
513 ;  life  by  Tacitus,  122 

AgripiMi,  his  four  great  lines  of  rood, 
ii.  112  ;  his  map,  177 

Agyllffians,  the,  L  158 

Ainsworth,  Mr.,  cited,  L  352.  361; 
on  the  site  of  Pylae,  361 

Aii,  river,  ii.  133 

Akka,  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  L  18  note 

Alani,  the,  L  216.  il  691.  598.  682  ; 
first  definite  mention  by  Diouysius, 
486.616 

Alauni,  the,  ii.  591 

Albanians,  the,  ii.  88,  28Q 

Albion,  L  398.  ii.  404.  681 

Albis  (Elbe),  ii.  188,  189,  403^  495, 
588 ;  the  limit  of  the  Roman  con- 
quests, 193, 421 


Alcasus,  the  poet,  visit  to  Egypt,  L 
118 

Alemanoi,  ii.  496,  5^  61fi 
Aleria,  ii.  326 
Alesia,  ii.  125 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  expedi- 
tion, L  101 ;  campaigns  in  Europe, 
108  ;  battle  at  the  Granicus,  111 ; 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus,  113 ; 
battle  of  Issus,  111 ;  at  the  oracle 
of  Ammon,  415 ;  battle  of  Arbda, 
112 ;  halts  for  the  winter  in  the 
valley  of  Cabul,  126 ;  crosses  the 
Hindoo  Eoosh,  128;  advances  to 
the  laxartes,  420 ;  operations  in 
India,  138 ;  crosses  the  Indus,  443  ; 
descends  the  river,  447  ;  his  march 
through  Gedrosia,  454 ;  returns  to 
Babylon,  152  ;  death,  163 ;  cities 
founded  by  him,  Ifil 

Alexander,  Port  of  (Korrachee),  L 
o28^516 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  founded  by 
Alexander,  L  415  ;  its  commercial 
prosperity,  526;  position  as  fixed 
by  Eratosthenes,  621;  its  tme 
latitude,  623;  no  mention  of  its 
population  by  Strabo,  ii.  32a 

 to  Rhodes,  distance,  L  fifi-'* 

 in  Arachosia,  L  464,  ii.  164 

 in  Aria,  L  464, 185 

<  ad  Gaucasum,  L 161 ;  site  of,  490 

 Eschate,  or  Ultima,  L  464 

 ad  Issum,  L 161 

 in  Margiank,  L 165 

 Opiane,  L  112 

 Troas,  L  161 

Aliso,  ii.  188, 192,  206 

Allobroges,  the,  ii.  44,  102 

Alpheius,  river,  ii.  270 

Alpine  tribes,  ii.  122;  subjugation 
of,  under  Augustus,  251 

Alps,  the,  unknown  in  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, L  30,  168;  described  by 
Polybius,  ii.  21,  and  by  Strabo, 
251 ;  passes  of  the.  22;  height,  23, 
253. 

Altinum,  ii.  255 

Aluta,  river,  ii.  505 

Amanus,  ii.  2S1 

Amasia,  birthplace  of  Strabo,  ii.  209, 

221 

Amber,  L  13^  beads  found  at  My- 
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ARABIA. 


cenae,  tb.  note ;  account  of,  by 
Py  theoH,  59 fi ;  brought  by  J ulianus 
Irom  the  Northern  Sea,  ii.  344 

Ambiani,  ii.  114.  135,  2il 

Ambracia,  L  iOB 

Ambrones,  ii.  110 

Amida,  ii.  2M 

Amisia  (Ems),  river,  ii.  187^  259, 403, 

AmisuB,  L  100,  ii.  296,  dQ^ ;  siege  of, 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  his  history, 
ii.  679 ;  its  geographical  outlines, 
ib. 

Ammon,  Oracle  of,  L  268^  415,  46^; 

visit  of  Alexander  to,  415.  461) 
 ,  Oasis  of,  L  27L  ilSj  470,  ii. 

333 

— ,  Temple  of,  L  ilo 

Ammonians,  the,  L  268,  273,  462 

AmnitiB,  the,  ii.  487 

Ami)clusia,  promontory,  ii.  358 

Amphiiwlis,  ii.  B 

Ampsaga,  river,  ii.  170 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  probable  mode 
of  its  composition,  L  343,  359 

Anactorium,  L  108 

Anamis,  river,  L  536 

Anas  (Guadiana),  river,  ii.  20j  240 

Anatolia,  L  232 

Anaxagoras,  i.  124 

Anaximandeb,  i.  122 ;  his  map  of  the 
earth's  surface,!*.  145 ;  invention 
of  the  gnomon,  122 ;  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  maps,  618,  ii.  22Q 

Anaximenes,  L  12^ 

Ancaliles,  ii.  13ii 

Anchialus,  L  il^ 

Ancona,  L  387, 404,  ii.  25,  26.  2M. 

Ancyra,  i.  413 
Andes,  ii.  115 

Androphagi,  the,  L  192,  381 
Andros,  island,  L  113 
Androsthenes,  explores  the  Persian 

Gulf,  L  462 
Angli,  ii.  498 
Angrivarii,  ii.  193,  497 
Antcmna),  ii.  395 
Antichthoncs,  the,  ii.  353,  357 
Antigonus,  L  552,  655 
Anti-Lebanon,  ii.  407 
Autimcnidas,  in  the  army  of  the  king 

of  liubylon,  i.  118 


Antioch,  ii.  649,  62Q 

Antiocbia,  ii.  293 

Antiochus  L,  L  553,  555 

  the  Great,  his  campaign  in 

Upper  Asia,  i.  572 ;  cxp^ition  to 
India,  ii.  3D 

  of  Syracuse,  L  337;  his  men- 
tion of  Rome,  338 

Anti-Taurus,  chain,  ii.  157,  281 

Antoninus,  Itinerary  of,  ii.  694 

 Pius,  ii.  513 

Antony,  M.,  his  war  against  the  Par- 
thians,  ii.  132 

Ants,  Indian,  strange  story  concern- 
ing them  by  Herotlotus,  L  229, 
257 ;  repeated  by  Megasthenes, 
229,  566 

Aornus,  rock-fortress,  L  440,  496 

Aorsi,  ii.  278,  528 

Aous,  river,  ii.  31 

Apamea,  ii.  298^  317,  345 

Apcliotes,  L  689,  610,  611 

Apennines,  the,  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  254  ;  by  Pliny,  393 

Apocopa\  the  little  and  great,  ii,  452 

Apollo,  the  Delian,  hymn  to,  L  811 

 ,  the  Pythian,  hymn  to,  L  89 

Apollodorus  of  Artemita,  L  571,  ii. 
48,162 

Apollodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  L  521 
ApoUonia,  L  93,  100,  410;  U.  8,  25, 
91 

A]X)llonius  Rhodius,  bis  poem  on  the 
Argonautic  Voyage,  L  21,  2ii ;  his 
view  of  their  route  in  returning,  23. 

Apologus,  ii.  461 

Appian  Way,  the,  ii.  256 

Aj^sarus,  river,  ii.  Oil 

Apulia,  ii.  256 

Apulum,  its  gold-mines,  ii.  504,  516 
Aqua)  Sextiae  (Aix),  ii.  44,  109,  LLL 
Aquileia,  ii.  145,  690 
Aquitania,  use  of  word  by  Ca?sar,  ii. 

117 ;  as  a  Roman  province,  142 
Aquitanians,  the,  ii.  123,  124,  248, 

391.39^ 

Araban,  Cape,  L  532 

Arabia,  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  L 
218:  called  by  him  the  most 
southerly  of  all  countries,  219 ;  its 
spices,  ib. ;  described  by  Eratos- 
thenes, 648 ;  Mela's  accoimt  of, 
ii.  illiii;  described  by  Pliny,  42ii; 
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by  Ptolemy,  iDdependeot  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  IM;  expedi- 
tion of  ^lios  Gallus  into,  179, 
2Qi 

Arabia,  Roman  province  of^  ii.  506 

 Deserta,  ii.  42fi 

-      Kud^moo,  ii.  45fi 

 Felix,  ori^'in  of  the  name,  ii.  58  ; 

Pliny's  VMS  of  the  term, 

 ,  port  of,  L  fiSii 

 ,  town,  destruction  of^  iI8» 

 Petnea,  ii.  1U7 

Arabian  Gulf  (the  Red  Sea),  de- 
scribed by  Henxlotus,  L  21^  22Q ; 
its  tides,  221 

■  peninsula,  described  by  Strabo, 
il  aia ;  by  Pliny.  421 

Arabies,  the,  an  Indian  tribe,  L  5122 

Arabis,  river,  L  455.  52ii 

Arabitse,  the,  L  454.  455 

Aracbosia,  L  239,  424^  426^  C54.  ii. 
am;  climates  L  482 

Aragus,  river,  iL  2ii2 

Aral,  Sea  of,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
L  674.  im 

Arar  (Saone),  river,  ii.  112. 246. 391. 

ailx  587 

Abaxm.  L  141. 161.  434.  ii.  133. 282 ; 
confused  ideas  of  Herodotus  con- 
cerning it,  L  223;  coufuunded  with 
the  Li^artes,  with  the  Volga, 
22fi 

  of  Xenophon,  identical  with 

the  Chaboras,  Ml 
Arbela,  battle  of,  L  417^  422;  eclipse 

in  connection  with,  417 
Arbis,  ii.  575 
Arcadia,  plains  of,  ii.  261 
Arch  las,  L  461 

Archimedes,  his  statement  of  diraen- 

sious  of  the  earth,  L  620 
Arctic  Circle,  the  term,  how  used  by 

the  Greeks,  ii.  227  nott, 
Ardoch,  ii.  514 
Arduonna  Silva,  ii.  124 
Arelas,  ii.  62Q 
Arocomici,  the,  ii.  44 
Arethusa,  lake,  ii.  409 
Argieus,  mU,  ii.  2iiii 
Argalic  gulf,  ii.  534 
Argalus  (Point  Calymere),  ii.  473. 
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Argentarius,  Mons,  ii.  691 
Argestes,  L  589^  610,  till 
Argippei,  the,  L  197,  lifii 
Argo,  the  ship,  L  19,  21,  24,  7^ 
Arzonautica  of  Orpheus,  its  probable 

date,L  2& 
Aboosadts,  Voyage  of  the,  known  to 
Homer,  L  19 ;  not  at  first  connected 
with  Colchis,  2Q ;  various  theories 
concerning  their  return,  21 ;  two 
sets  of  legends  in  connection  with 
them,  24 ;  writers  on  the  subject, 
25 

Argos,  ii.  266 

ArgTiin.  island.  L  323.  331.  652 ;  erro- 
neously identified  with  Ccrne,  32ii 

Argyrd,  or  the  Silver  Island,  iu  364. 
474.  6ffl3 

Argyrus,  Mons.  the  Silver  Mountains. 
L401 

Aria,  L  239.  423.  654 

Ariaco,  ii.  464.  4(>a 

Ariana,  L  570.  ii.  310 

Arians,  the,  ii.  284.  285 

Ariaspaj,  L  426 

Arimaspea,  L  90j  102 

Arimuiipiaua,  the.  L  102.  122 

Ariminum,  ii.  254 

Ariovistus.  ii.  110,  113,  122 

Aristogoras,  his  bronze  map  of  the 
world,  L  249 

Aristeas,  L  90, 1^  Ul,  192 

A&I8TOTLB,  L  395 ;  his  opinion  of  the 
earth,  395 ;  habitable  world,  dDl ; 
on  the  rivers  of  Asia,  329 ;  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  Africa,  401 ;  his 
view  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  401 ; 
statement  of  circumterence  of  earth. 
545;  his  supposed  stadium,  54fi; 
division  of  the  winds,  610  ;  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  620;  on  the 
Palus  Max)tis,  ii.  22  note 

Abmbnia,  ii.  86,  87^  161,  505,  506; 
tabU^-land  of,  L  313 ;  its  severe 
climate,  352;  traversed  by  the 
army  under  Xenophon,  ib. ;  descent 
through,  to  Trebizond!,  375 ;  wars 
of  the  Romans  in.  ii.  86,  132,  346 ; 
described  by  Strabo,  281 ;  by  Pliny. 
410 

 Minor,  ii.  83^  157, 225 

Armenians,  the,  L  241 
Armorican  (x^ninsula,  the.  ii.  225 
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Armoricans,  the,  ii.  115, 124,  322 

A  mo,  river,  ii.  39^ 

Aromata  Cape  (Guardafui),  ii.  448, 
449.  451,  651 

Aroais,  river,  L  539. 

Aroleres,  'the,  L  381 

Arkian  (Flavius  Arrianus),  L  225, 
240 ;  bis  value  as  a  historian  of 
Alexander,  494 ;  cited  in  respect 
to  the  campaigns  of  Alexander, 
Chap.  XII.  passim ;  his  account  of 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  52a ;  of 
India,  556;  his  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine,  ii.  510 

Arsanias,  river,  ii.  861 105,  406 

Arsene  (Van),lake,  ii.  2ii2.;  or  Tho- 
pitis,  290 

Arsinarinm,  promontory,  ii.  629, 630, 
631,632 

Arsiuoo,  ii.  56^  324  ;  city  of,  L  512 ; 

another  city  of  the  name,  519 
Artabri,  ii.  241^  244^  359 
Artabnim,  promontory,  ii.  390 
Artiicoana,  L  423, 

Artaxata,  ii.  WTSQj^  134^  destroyed 

by  Corbulo,  34(? 
Artemita,  ii.  163 

Aktemidobus,  L  5S1;  his  geo- 
graphical treatise,  iL  61 ;  Periplus 
of  the  Red  Sea,  ea;  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euxine,  64; 
computation  of  distances,  64-67 

Arverni,  ii.  21.  44,  110.  122 

Asabon,  mt.,  ii.  460 

Asana,  river,  ii.  433 

AsbysUu,  the,  L  282 

Asca,  ii.  180 

Asciburgius,  mt.,  ii.  589 

Ashtola,  island,  L  532,  541 

Asia,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, L  163 ;  geographical  struc- 
ture of,  according  to  Erastosthcnes, 
211;  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  2Iii 

 ,  Koman  province  of,  ii.  155 

  Minor,  L  552  ;  the  name  un- 
known to  ancient  geographers, 
L  2ii2  note ;  first  used  by  Orosius, 
ii.  692;  peninsula  of,  L  232;  breadth, 
233;  division  into  satrapies,  236; 
described  by  Pliny,  ii. 

 ,  Upper,  under  Seleucus,  L  551; 

campaign  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
572 


Asii,  ii.  285 
Asik,  ii.  459 
Asposians,  the,  L  442 
Aspcndus,  L  411,  ii.  298 
Asphaltitcs,  lake  (Dead    Sea),  ii. 
407 

Assaceni,  the,  L  442 

Assyria,  ruined  cities  of,  L  374 ; 

Roman  province  of,  ii.  505,  506 ; 

described  by  Strabo,  315 
Astaboras  ( Atbara),  i.584,  ii.  53^  347, 

612,  Gil 
Astapus,  L  584,  ii.  436,  612,  fiiS 
Astasobas,  i.  584 
Astobores,  river,  ii.  436 
Astoeapca,  river,  ii.  436 
Astronomical  changes,  supiK>sed,  L 

548 ;  phenomena  at  Thule,  613 
Astures,  ii.  Hl^  2^ 
Asturians,  the,  ii.  15 
Astyres,  the,  ii.  859 
Atabyrius,  height  of,  L  617 
Atarantes,  mentioned  by  Uerodotus, 

L279. 
Atbara,  river,  L  578 
Aternus,  river,  L  594 
Athens,  its  subordinate  commercial 

and  maritime  position,  i.  Ill ;  on 

same  parallel  with  Rhodes,  Q^ji.; 

false  reading  of  the  name  in  Strabo, 

630;  parallel  through,  fi2a 
Athrulla,  ii.  180 

Atlantes,  i»  279,  280;  of  Herodotus, 
310 

Atlantic  Ocean,  name  unknown  to 
Herodotus,  L  221 ;  voyage  of  Hira- 
ilco  in,  403 ;  its  vast  extent,  621 
Atlantis,  island,  of  Plato,  i,  102 
Atlas,  mt.,  L  279,  280,  ii.  170,  330, 
657.  cia 

 ,  pillars  in  the  charge  of,  L  33  ; 

supports  the  heavens,  iiji 
Atrebatos,  ii.  IM 
Atropatene,  ii.  132^  161,  291 
Atlaoori,  the,  ii.  414 
j  Attacotti,  ii.  654,  681 
Attock,  L  110 
Attrek,  river,  ii.  IM 
Atur  (Adour),  river,  ii.  586 
Aturia,  ii.  315 

Aturrus  (Adour),  river,  ii.  690 
Aualitic  Gulf,  ii.  447,  Hii 
Augila,  L  27bi  ii.  135 
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Augila,  oasis  of,  ii.  333 

Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta),  ii.  14fi 

 ,  Vindelicorum  (Augsburg),  ii. 

LU 

Auc;ustodunum,  ii.  120 
AultTci,  ii.  llh 
Auwhisa?,  L  282 
Auseans,  L 

Ausonius,  the  '  Mosella '  of,  ii.  689 
AutoloU«,  the,  ii.  202^  433 
Autouiala,  ii.  332,  333 
Autotuoli  of  Herodotus,  L  266;  on  the 

Upper  Nile,  ib. ;  their  native  name 

Asmach,  ib. ;  the  same  with  the 

SeuibriUe,  3iiL 
.  Auxuroa  (Axum),  ii.  429,  446.  447. 

614 

Ava,  coast  of,  ii.  604 
Avaricum  (Bourges),  ii.  12S 
Avienus,  his  Description  of  the  World, 

ii.  f)83  ;  other  works,  (»Hn 
Axona  (Aisne),  river,  ii.  114,  12i 
Azania,  coast  of,  ii.  452.  ii03 
Azov,  sea  of,  ii.  1^ 

Babba,  ii.  433 

Bnb-iM-Mandcb,  straits,  not  described 
by  Strabo,  ii.  32Q 

Babylon,  ii.  316 

Babylonia,  ii.  I 

Bacare,  river,  ii.  467 

Bacchiada»,  the,  L  107 

Baceiiis,  Silva,  ii.  121^  13Q 

Bactra,  or  Zariasjie,  L  428. 43Q 

Bactria,  satrapy  of,  L  241;  Greek 
kin<:duras  in,  56'.) ;  date  of  inde- 
pendence, ib. ;  of  their  destruction, 
5ZQ;  cities  founded  by  Alexander 
in,  571  ;  Greek  mouarcbs  of,  ii.  1112 

—  proper,  coiiqucbt  of,  by  the 
Scythian  tribes,  ii.  165 

Bactriana,  ii. 

Bactrians,  the,  L  228^  241 
Badis,  L  533 
Bax)ue8,  island,  ii.  464 
BtTtica,  ii.  241 

Bietis  (Guadalquivir),  river,  ii.  20. 

240.  389.  531 
Bagamoyo,  ii.  454 
Bagisara,  L  532 

Bagradas,  river,  ii.  621^  622  iiote 
Bahr  el  Abiad  (White  Nile),  ii. 
fili  I 


Bahr  el  Azrek  (Blue  Nile),  ii,  613 
Bahrein,  island,  L  461 
Bai»,  L  469 

Balearic  Isles,  ii.  244l  ;  not  mentioned 

by  Ptolemy,  Sfifl  noU 
Balissus,  river,  ii.  93 
Baltia,  ii.  401 

Bambotus,  river,  L  325,  ii.  41 
Bamian,  L  428,  493 
I^nasa,  ii.  433 
Barace,  ii.  412 ;  gulf  of,  lfi3 
Barbarica,  ii.  448,  iMi. 
Baricaza,  ii.  i29 

Banh,  Dr.,  cited,  L  63,  312.  ii.  32, 

131.  109.  333 
Barygaza,  L  682»  ii.  420,  464.  465; 

not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  L  riA-> 
Basilia,  an    island    mentioned  bjr 

Tim«us,  L  596,  602,  ii.  2t>r,  40I 
Bastarnffi,  the,  ii.  i»0,  151,  2«jl.  262. 

500,591 
Bastelani,  ii.  241 
Batavi,  ii.  124,  181,  496 
Batman  Su,  river,  ii.  4.'^9 
Batrachian  Si*a,  ii.  611 
Battle,  naval,  first  on  record,  L  IPS 
I^utisus,  ii.  599 
Bazira,  L  442 

Beechey,  Capt.,  cited,  L  312,  318, 

ii.  131   

Bode,  cited,  ii.  13^  692 

lieke,  Dr.,  cited,  ii.  633 

Belga?,  ii.  114.  123.  135^248^391 

Belgian  tribes,  ii.  1 35 

Belgica,  ii.  14^  248 

Belias,  river,  ii.  051 

Bellovaci,  ii.  114.  122.  135.  242 

lieneventum,  ii.  251 

Berbers,  ii.  33Q 

Berenice,  city,  L  577,  »>•  131j  428. 
446 ;  another  city  of  the  name,  L 
519 ;  and  in  the  Cyrenalca,  587. 

 Epideires,  ii.  i)^ 

 I'anchrysos,  ii.  428 

Bcroea,  ii.  650 

Bessi,  the,  ii.  91, 153 

BesyngcitBB,  the,  ii.  GQR 

Bewsher,  Lieut*,  on  the  Median  wall, 
L  349;  site  of  Cunaxa,  369 

Bibracte,  ii.  112 

Bibroci,  ii.  139 

Bir,  ii.  311 

Birgus,  river,  ii.  5iil 
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Biscay,  Bay  of,  ii.  25fi 

Bithynia,  ii.  156^  221 

Bithynians,  the,    237,  282 

Bitlis,  river,  L  353 ;  ii.  439 

Bitter  lakca,  the,  ii.  324 

Bituriges,  ii.  125 

Blemmyes,  ii.  488,  683 

Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania,  ii.  77 

BoBotia,  L  411^  ii.  201 

Bohtan  Chai,  ii.  13a 

Boil,  ii.  90.  112.  130. 

Boiohemum  (Bohemia),  ii.  260 

Bolerium,  promontory,  ii.  197,  5S2 

Bolor,  or  Pamir,  mt,  ii.  629,  51il 

Bun,  Cape,  ii.  231  nute 

Boreas,  L  589^  610,  fill 

B0KY8THENE8,  the  modern  Dnieper,  u 
180 ;  described  by  Herodotus,  UiS ; 
largest  of  the  Scythian  rivers  after 
the  Danube,  ib. ;  ■  navigation  of, 
211 ;  mouth  of,  631 ;  its  i>osition, 
631,  632;  how  far  navigable,  ii. 
262" 

Bosporus,  kingdom  of,  ii.  84, 162, 51D 
,  Cimmerian,  L  15Q 

Bostra,  ii.  leO,  5Qfi 

Brauodunum  (Brancaster),  ii.  699 

Bremenium,  ii.  695 

Brigantes,  ii.  34L  312 

Britain,  first  visited  by  Pytheas,  L 
521 ;  dimensions  as  stated  by  him, 
591.  612 ;  sends  assistance  to  the 
Gauls,  ii.  Uii ;  invaded  by  Julius 
Caesar,  119, 12Q.\  described  by,  126- 
12&;  its  conquest  under  Claudius, 
339,  341,  351 ;  and  under  Nero, 
341.  :U2  ;  described  by  Mela,  360  ; 
conquest  under  Agricola,  llKl;  cir- 
cumnavigated by  his  fleet,  192; 
visited  by  Hadrian,  507 ;  and  by 
Sevenis,  QM ;  notice  of  it  by 
Josephus,  339.;  described  by  Strabo, 
682 ;  produced  gold  and  silver,  339; 
and  pearls,  128^  339^  380 ;  also  jet, 

m 

Britannic  Islands,  in  spurious  treatise 

of  Aristotle,  i»  398.  595 
British  Islands,  the,  ii.  1^ 

 tribes,  ii.  139 

Bruce,  cited,  ii.  611 
Bructeri,  ii.  497 
Bnindusium,  ii.  258 
Bruttium,  ii.  254,  258 


Brutus,  Decimus,  ii.  117 

Bucephala,  L  443 

Budini,  the,  L  187, 193 

Bunsen,  Chev.,  L  108, 130,  131 

Burdigala  (Bordca"ux;,  ii.  246,  62Q 

Burii,  the,  ii.  11)2 

Bumes,  Sir  A.,  cited,  L  116 

Burning,  or  self-immolation,  practised 
by  the  Cathaeans,  L  583. 

Burnt  Island,  or  Jebel  Zebair,  ii.  455 

Buvinda,  river,  ii.  581 

Byzantium,  its  foundation,  L  99j[ 
commercial  greatness,  109.  808; 
described  by  Poly  bins,  ii.  28 ;  8ui>- 
posed  position,  L  631.  latitude,  661. 
ii.  8i  erroneously  determined  by 
Hipparchus,  9. ;  followed  by  Strabo, 
ib. ;  never  subject  to  the  Thracian 
princes,  153 

Ca  da  Mofito,  cited  L  288,  323  note, 

325 
Cabeira,  ii.  85 
Cabo  da  Boca,  ii.  390 
Cabul,  valley  of,  i.  428 
Capias,  L  589^  610j  811 
Caena),  L  373. 
Csenina,  ii.  395 

CiKSAB,  Jouus,  L  109 ;  his  wars  in 
Gaul,  ii.  111-123 ;  invasion  of 
Britain,  119,  120;  of  Germany, 
118.  121 ;  k nowise  of  Gaul,  123, 
126;  account  of  Britain,  126^  128; 
of  Germany,  129;  passa^je  from 
Gaul  to  Britain,  136;  landing  in 
Britain,  137;  his  supposed  measure- 
ment  of  the  world,  170,  693,  706 

Cajsarea  in  Capjiadocia,  ii.  649 

Ca'inas,  river,  ii.  415 

Calajus  Islands,  ii.  460 

Calama,  L  532 

Calatians,  the,  L  112 

Caknlonia,  ii.  611 

Caledonian  Forest,  the,  ii.  342,  404. 
490 

Caledonians,  the,  ii.  342,  491,  613, 

647,681 
Galetes,  ii.  135 
Calinipaxa,  L  557 
Calingaj,  the,  ii.  416 
Calingapatam,  ii.  118 
Callaici,  ii.  240,  213 
Callatis,  or  Callatia,  L  99,  ii.  91 
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Calliaicum,  ii.  Qnl 
Calliena,  ii,  iOl 
Calpu,  mt.,  ii.  358. 

Calypflo,  her  island,  L  62 ;  erroneously 
identified  by  the  ancients,  note, 
63;  its  position  with  regard  to 
Scheria,  G3i  81 

Canmrioa,  colony  of,  L  82 

Cambyses,  his  expedition  agtunst  the 
Macrobian  Ethiopians,  L  212 ; 
vagueness  of  the  account,  21A 

Camels,  not  used  in  Africa  in  ancient 
times,  L  263^  290^  301 ;  first  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,  23SL ;  employed 
by  Alexander,  2^  470 

Campania,  ii,  255,  .Vj5 

Campanians,  the,  L  382 

Camuni,  ii.  Mfi 

Camuloduuum,  ii.  311 

Canal  traversing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
U.  32i 

Canaria,  island,  ii.  175.  203 

Canarians,  ii.  3aO 

Candace,  Queen,  iL  182 

Candahar,  L  424 

Cane,  ii.  41§,  424^  451 

Cangi,  the,  iL  341 

Canopic  mouth  of  Nile,  L  HQ 

Cantabri,  ii.  141^  240,  Holi 

Cantabrians,  the,  ii. 

Cantium,  iL  127,  197.  236 

Capotes,  mt.,  ii.  408 

Cappadocia,   ii.  151;  described  by 

Strabo,  292 
Cappadocians,  L  231 
Cajtraria,  u.  173, 175,  203i  QQl 
Capsa,  iL  8Q 
Capua,  L  139.  u.  eao 
Caralis,  ii.  259^  500,  561,  568 
Carambis,  promontory,  ii.  303 
Caranitin,  district  of,  ii.  4 OS 
Caran  tonus    (Charentc),    river,  ii. 

iiiK) 

Caravan  trade  in  Africa,  L  307 
Carciuitis,  L  141 

Cardinal  points,  no  terms  for,  in  tho 
llomcric  poems,  L  35 

Carduchians,  L  351 ;  their  country 
traversed  by  the  army  of  Xenophon, 
ib. ;  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
ib.  note ;  tho  ancestors  of  the 
nio<lum  Kunls,  ib. 

Caria,  L  HI,  iL  7.  287.  22^ 


Carians,  the,  L  382 
Caricon  Teichos,  L  31^  382 
Carmania  (Kerman),  L  244.  654.  il 

310;  route  through,  L  4.50,  51&; 

coast  of,  535.  531 ;  parallel,  iL  L 
Carnuntum,  ii.  192,  344 
Camutes,  ii.  115 

Carpathians,  first  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  ii.  520 

Caq)atis,  Mons,  iL  590 

Carpidie,  the,  L  381 

Carpis,  river,  L  l!i8 

Carrei,  the,  iL  426 

Carrhae,  iL  9^  650 

Carthagk,  little  noticed  by  Ilcnv 
dotus,  L  157,  2G2 ;  erroneous  ideas 
of  its  position,  3^  63a ;  ite  lau- 
tude,  662;  how  placed  by  Ptolemy, 
iL  5()1  nole 

 ,  temple  of  Juno  at,  L  322 

Cartuaqlniakb,  the,  asserted  that 
Alrica  wad  surroundc'd  by  sea,  L 
296;  their  trade  with  the  Atlantic 
ooMt  of  Africa.  287.  2S^ ;  informa- 
tion derived  from  them  by  Hero 
dotus,  263 

Camra,  iL  304 

Casius,  mt.  (Jebel  OkraX  iL  401 

Casmente,  colony  of,  L  22 

Caspapyrus,  or  Caspatyrus,  L  142, 
227,  228.  256 

Caspian  Sea,  the,  a  distinct  basin  of 
water,  L  222,  223;  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, 401 ;  described  by  ratrocles, 
524;  considered  as  a  gulf  of  the 
ocean,  ib. ;  dimensions,  ib.  ;  de- 
scribwi  by  P.Mcla,ii.  363;  PUny's 
erroneous  notions  of,  411 ;  oorrectly 
deticribed  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  523 

  Gates,  ii.  2.    See  Pyke 

Caspians,  the,  L  241 

Cassi,  ii.  140 

Cabsiteridks,  the,  or  Tin  Island.s  L 
lOi  u.  99i  121  noU,  688;  unknown 
to  Herodotus,  L  164, 520 ;  not  men- 
tioned by  Pytheas,  600 ;  nor  by 
Caesar,  ii.  128;  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
244,  245  ;  by  P.  Mela,  360;  by 
PUny,  405 ;  by  Ptolemy,  555~ 

Cassi vcllaunus,  ii.  120;  bis  capital, 
132 

Castes,  Indian,  described  by  Mega- 
sthcncs,  L  561 
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Catabanians,  the,  L  648 

Cat-ibathmus,  valley,  ii.  168 

CaUlogue  of  the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  L 
41;  of  the  Trojans,  43i  in  the 
Cyi'ria  of  Stasiuus,  44|  work  of 
ApoUodorus  upon,  ii.  48^  Deme- 
trius of  Scepsis,  ib, 

Catana,  L  92.  113.  ii.  690 

Cataractoniiim,  ii.  641 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  L  5Sfi 

Cathaeana,  the,  L  5^  506^  563 

Cato,  his  march  from  Cyrene  to  Utica, 
ii.  130,  131 

CattigiS,  ii.  535. 536.  537.  600.  UQii 

Caturiges,  iL  141 

Caucasifc,  Portas,  ii.  410 

Caucasian  tribes,  ii.  iilR 

Caucasus,  the,  mentioned  by  JEar 
chylus,  L  150;  correctly  described 
by  Herodotus,  222;  limit  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  24fi;  described  by 
Strabo,  ii. 

 ,  Indian,  L  48i ;  name  given  by 

the  Greeks  to  the  Paropamisus, 
485,  ii.  282 

Ceb^,  Mons,  ii.  124i  231 

Cela}na3,  L  345, 412 

Celts,  or  Gauls,  the,  L  410^  ii.  248, 
388 

Cemmenus  (Cevennos),  ii.  245 

Cenchre«e,  L  107 
Ccnimagni,  ii.  139 
Geuis,  mt,  ii.  38. 

 ,  the  Little,  ii.  40^  the  probable 

route  of  Hannibal,  ib. 
Centrites,  river,  L  351^  352^  iL  104, 

439 

Centrones,  ii.  25^ 

Centuracellaj  (Civita  Vecchia),  ii.  601 

Ccos,  island,  L  llii 

Ccrasus,  L  IQil 

Cerbani,  the,  ii.  426 

Cerdna,  island,  L  285,  ii.  331 

Ckrnb,  isknd,  L'^Ho^^iJii;  discovcral 
by  Hanno,  32Q;  its  position  \vith 
respect  to  Carthage,  323.  333 ; 
trade  with  the  interior,  323,  334  ; 
erroneously  identified  with  Arguiu, 
a2a;  really  at  Rio  do  Ouro,  324; 
noticed  by  Eratosthenes,  331,  652 ; 
and  by  Scylax,  331,  334,  ;  ex- 
istence disbelieved  by  Strabo,  331, 
ii.  216 ;  known  to  Ephorus,  L  ; 


erroneously  placed  by  Ptolemy,  11 
632 

Cevennes,  mts.,  ii.  360 

Ceylon  (Taprobane),  Ptolemy's  erro- 
neous account,  ii.  602,  603.  See 
Taprobane 

Chaboras,  river,  ii.  649 

Chalcedon,  L  98,  99,  lOQ 

Chalcidians,  the,  their  voyages  and 
colonies,  L  113 ;  war  with  the 
Eretrians,  ib. 

Chalcis,  i^  112^  ii.  160 

Chaliiaeans,"lEe,  il  294,  2fi& 

Chalonatas,  cape,  ii.  268 

Chalonitis,  ii.  289  note 

Chalusus,  river,  ii.  588 

Chalybes,  or  Chalybians,  L  141,  287, 
382.  ii.  2%,  336 

 of  Xenophon,  in  Armenia,  K  354 

Charax,  Isidore  of,  his  itinerary,  ii. 
311,31a 

 Spasini,  ii.  461 

Charikar,  L  427 

Charmando,  L  368 

Chatramotitas,  L  681^  648,  ii.  320. 

426.  451 
Chatti,  ii.  188,  343,  494,  496,  497 
Chauci,  ii.  189,151 
Chelidonian  Wets,  ii.  287,  303,  5511 
Chelonophagi,   the,   mentioned  by 

Agatharchides,  ii.  52 
Chenab,  river,  L  144.  502 
Chersonese,  the  Golden,  ii.  535,  600 

 ,  the  Tauric,  ii.  263 

Chersoneftus,  Heraclea,  L  99,  it  84 
Cherusci,  first  mentione<PBy  Cajsar, 

ii.  m,  129,  186,  188,  ISd,  343, 

494,  421 

Chesney,  Col.,  L  356;  on  the  para- 
sang,  36Q;  rate  of  marching,  363. 

Choaspes,  L  434,  ii.  313,  314.;  known 
to  Herodotus,  L  233 

Chobus,  river,  ii.  512 

Chorasmians,  L  141,  243,  43fi 

Chorienes,  Rock  of,  i.  431 

Chorographcr,  the,  ii.  177,  256,  275 

Choubar,  bay  of,  ii.  461 

Chremetes,  or  Chretes,  river,  L  335, 
401,  ii.  41 

Chryse,  or  Golden  Island,  ii.  364, 
469.  475,  476.  487. 

Chrysorrhoiis,  river,  ii.  318 

Cibyratica,  the,  ii.  281  note 
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Cicones,  L  &1 
C'iliciii,  ii.  lh& 

 Campestris,  ii.  158 

 Trachea,  ii.  157.  L5S 

CiliciaD  Gates,  the,  L  ilii 

 Mountains,  L  28.") 

Cilicians,  the,  L  238. 

Ciraarus,  Cape,  ii.  239 

Ciiubri,  ii.  110,  191^  260,  49L  588 

Cimbrian  promontory,  the,  ii.  190, 

498.  588 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  the,  ii.  28 
Cimmerians  of  Homer,  L  58.  IB 

 of  Herxjdotus,  i.  172, 

Cinnamon,  L  219,  565 ;  not  mentioned 

by  Ptolemy  among  tbc  productions 

of  Ceylon,  474^  ii. 
 ,  Land  of  (Rt-gio  Cinnamomifera), 

L  219,  p9,  008,  ii.  5 
Cinyps,  river,  L  312 ;  town  on  its 

banks  mentioned  by  Scylax,  ib. 
Circe,  a  purely  mythical  character, 

L  20,         her  counection  with 

iEetes,  ib. ;  associaUxl  with  the 

legend  of  the  Argonauts,  24;  her 

island,  bl ;  erroneously  identified 

with  Circeii  in  Italy,  ^ 
Circeii,  promontory  (Monte  Ciroello), 

Circesium,  ii.  649.  651 
Circumnavigation  of  the  world,  suj:- 

get»ted  by  Eratosthenes,  LG2I;  and 

by  Posidonius,  ii.  ill 
 of  Africa,  by  Nocho,  L  ^U; 

attempted  by  iSataspes,  2iil;  and 

by  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  ii.  lA 
Cirta,  ii.  BQ 
Cissiaus,  the,  L  239 
Clark,  Mr.  W.  G.,  cited,  L  43,  82, 

Cloomodes,  his  date,  ii.  lOQ;  account 
of  measurement  of  earth  by  Era- 
tosthenes, L  621 

Clcojiatris,  in  Egypt,  ii.  18Q 

Climata,  of  Uipparchus,  ii.  4;  Pliny's 
account  of  the,  441 

Clinton,  Fasti  liellenici,  cited,  L  92, 
94^  IIL  12L  129i  149,  41L 
ii.  2j  055,  &C. 

Cobus,  river,  ii.  ilQ 

Cocala,  L  5-9 

Cociutlms,  i)romontory,  ii.  21 
Codauovia,  ii.  'Ml 


Codanus  Sinus,  ii.  191,  260.  362. 

41)2 ;    first   made  known  under 

Augustus,  ii.  121 
Coined  money,  general  introductioo 

into  Greece,  L  Hii;  standard  oL, 

114  note ;  invention  of,  11& 
CoUeus,  voyage  of,  L  10a 
Colapia  (Kuljja),  ii.  398 
Colcbi,  gull",  ii.  473 ;  pearl  fiabery,  ib. 
Colchians,  L  141j  159,  160,  24^ 

279.280 

Colchis,  it«  fertility,  ii.  280;  sap 
posed  connection  with  Arguuautk 
Voyage,  L  2& 
Coliacum,  promontory,  ii.  422 
Coloe,  city,  iL  614;  lake,  aOO.  44fi 
note,  613 

Colonies,  extension  of  Hellenic,  L  91 

Columns  of  Hercules,  L  628 ;  Strait 
of.  629.  631 

ComaoA,  ii.  222 

Comar,  or  Comari,  ii.  413 

Comedi,  the,  ii.  530 

Commagene,  ii.  134.  159.  311 

Comorin,  Cape,  ii.  473,  474 

Condochatos,  river,  ii.  415 

Coniaci  (Cape  Comorin),  iL  307 

Constantinople,  ii.  690 

Continents,  division  of,  L  145;  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  IfiO 

Cooley,  Mr.,  cited,  L  273.  294,  300^ 
609,  ii.  43Q  note,  553 

Copais,  lake,  ii.  270 

Cophen,  river,  L  439 

Coptos  on  the  Nile,  L  577,  ii.  323 

Corbdo,  U.  19,  24fi 

Corbulo,  ii.  346 

Corcyra,  L  93,  107^  battle  with  the 

Corinthians,  10s,  132 
CoBiNTH,  L  107,  ii.  154;  invention  of 

the  Trireme  ascribed  to,  L  IDI; 

numerous   colonies,  lOB;  naval 

power,  IM ;  account  of,  by  Strabu, 

li.  266.  262 

 ,  Gulf  of,  ii.  229 

Corioli,  ii.  395 

Cornelius  Balbus,  expedition  against 

the  Garamautes,  ii.  184 
 Nepos,  ii.  112  ;  his  tale  of  Indian 

navigators,  ib.  304,  38i 
Corocondame,  ii.  278 
Corodamum,  ii.  QQii  note 
Corupassus,  ii.  304 
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Corsica,  ii.  25;  described  by  Pliny, 

396;  forests  of,  L  603 
Corsote,  L  MB. 

Cory,  Cape,  ii.  474^  634^  537^  602 

Coeoagus,  river,  iL  41S 

Ccffisa^ans,  the,  L  458,  ii.  291  note, 

m 

Cotes  (Cape  Spartel),  ii.  33Q  note,  629 
Cottian  Alps,  origin  of  name,  ii.  147 ; 

described  by  Ammianus  Marool- 

linus,  68Q 
Cottius,  ii.  147,  253 
Cotton,  L  565 
Cottonara,  ii.  419 
Cottonarice,  ii.  ^fiS 
Cotyora,  L  100,  355 
Courses  (Dromi)  of  Azania,  ii.  452 
Crassus,  ii.  92^  93^  115 
Craterus,  march  of,  L  457,  521,  ii. 

311 

Cretans,  the,  L  13. 

Crete,  island,  ii.  238^  271^  563^  666^ 

667 
Croatia,  ii.  45 
Crocala,  island,  L  528 
Crocodiles,  in  the  Indus,  L  227,  510, 

505 ;  in  the  river  discovered  by 

Nasamones,  269 
Crocottas,  the,  or  laughing  hyaena, 

ii.  55 
Crotona,  L  92 

Ctesias,  L  338-342 ;  slight  knowledge 

of  India,  3^ 
Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 

monarchy,  ii.  600j  648i  649^  650^ 

65L> 

Cum®,  L  94, 113 

Cunaxa,  site  of  the  battle,  L  34R,  369 
Cunningham,  General,  on  the  rock  of 

Aomus,  L  4SI;  ruins  of  Taxila, 

499 ;  Greek  monarchies,  ii.  103 ; 

cited  490,  505^  517^  51^ 
Cunobelme,  ii.  339 
Curia  Muria  Islands,  ii.  459 
Curiosolitaa,  ii.  115 
Ciurula,  ii.  534 
Cutch,  Runn  of,  ii.  4fi3 
Cyclades,  the,  ii.  399 
Cyclopes,  land  of,  L  54 
Cydamus  (Ghadamis),  ii.  169,  185, 

435 

Cydara,  river,  ii.  423 
Cydnus,  river,  ii.  305 


Cyiza,  L  53i 

Cyllene,  L  617,  618,  ii.  270 
Cynamolgi,  or  Canimulgi,  the,  ii. 
Cynegetie;  the  (Hunters),  ii.  ^ 
Cypria  of  Stasinus,  contains  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Trojan  forces,  L  44,  45 
Cyprus,  L  116,  ii.  159,  301,  666rtifil 
Cypsela,  ii.  27, 153 
Cypselus,  L  108 

Cyraunis,  island  (Cercina  or  Cer- 
cinna),  of  Herodotus,  L  285 

Cyreno^ns,  their  skill  as  charioteers, 
i.  282 

CYBENAicA,  L  72,  ii.  IM ;  described 
by  Strabo,  332;  by  Pliny,  434; 
subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  622 

Cyrene,  founded,  L  96,  127 ;  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  15^ ;  visited 
by  him,  2fl2 

Cyropolis,  L  223 

Cvrus,  the  younger,  his  expedition 
'  to  Babylon,  L  343,  345-348 ;  route 
through  Phrygia,  363 

 ,  or  Kur,  river,  L  241^  ii.  88.282 

Cyzicus,  L  99,  m 

Dacia,  province,  its  limits  and  ex- 
tent, iu  504,  51fi;  abandoned  by 
Aurelian,  511 ;  omitted  in  the 
Itinerary,  696 

Dacians,  ii.  1^  151,263,  503;  their 
relation  to  the  Getae,  150. 

Dachinabades,  ii.  466 

Daha%  the,  L  436,  ii.  284 

Daimacbus,  visited  India,  L  568 

Dalmatia,  ii.  26, 148 

Dalmatians,  the^  ii.  45: 

Damascus,  ii.  160,  506 

Damastes  of  Sigeum,  L  103;  his 
Periplus,  14S;  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  158;  mentioned  Ilome, 
ib. 

Dandaguda,  ii.  416 

Dandarii,  the,  L  141 

Danube,  or  Ister,  L  167;  described 
by  Herodotus,  170,  181 ;  supposed 
to  flow  with  one  arm  into  the  Adri- 
atic, 384,  388  ;  first  reached  by 
the  Romans,  11.  46,  Ql ;  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
142;  source,  252,  684;  cataracts, 
26i ;  Mela's  erroneous  views,  3^ ; 
its  tributaries,  398 


1 


yiS  d'akyille.  index.  kbbodunum. 


D'Anville,  cited,  L  50L  544^  &c. 
Danuiua,  river,  ii.  4L  623.  629,  630» 
fiai 

Darat  (Draa),  river,  ii.  il 

I>ar<i<v,  or  Dcrdje,  the,  L  666.  ii.  41£i 

Danlauiana,  ii.  01 

Dariel,  pass  of,  ii.  28L.  HQ. 

Dariuh,  his  expedition  into  Scythia, 

L  173^  202^  2013,  211 ;  sends  out 

Scjlax  of  Caryauda,  221 ;  retreat 

to  Echatana,  4<.'i 
I>ead  Sea,  the,  ii.  31& 
l)ebR»,  the,  ii.  58 
DecebaluB,  ii.  503 
Decumates  Agri,  ii.  496 
D^^,  unknown  as  a  technical  term 

to  Ptolemy,  iL  550 
Degrees,  division  of  circle  into,  by 

Hipparchua,  ii.  55Q;  adopted  by 

Ptolemy,  ib. 
Deir6  (Ra«  Bir),  L  579^  u.  428^  447^ 

651 

Dellius,  ii.  132^  133 
Delos,  ii.  154^  211 

Delta,  the,  described  by  Strabo,  ii^ 
Demetrius  of  Soepais,  L  20, 43,  ii.  49, 
290.  3QQ 

Democodcs,  the  Greek  physician,  L 
llfl 

Democritus,  L  62fi 

Deniiaro,  Major,  cited  iL  637 

Diarbekr,  river,  ii.  282 

DiCiCABCHUs,  his  geographical  works, 
L  Olfi ;  measurt'menta  of  moun- 
tains, till;  division  of  the  world 
by  an  imaginary  line,  Q2& 

Dicuil,  his  gec^raphical  treatise,  ii. 
701 ;  his  account  of  Thule,  ib. ; 
his  results  of  the  measurement  of 
the  world,  ii.  IDl 

Diotiorus,  cited,  L  495,  586, 603i  6^ 
012.  ii.  325 

 ,  his  historical  work,  ii.  194  < 

his  value  as  a  historian  of  Alex- 
ander, L  49 

Diogenes  Laertius,  L  124 

DiOMYsiUB  Perieobtbs,  ii.  480 ;  pro- 
bable date  of  his  poem,  481,  ■iS2 ; 
conception  of  the  form  of  the  world, 
484;  mention  of  the  Altmi,  486; 
account  of  India,  488;  Egypt,  489 

Diosoorides,  Island  of  (Socotra),  L 
581.  ii.  425.458 


Dioactma-s  L  100,  390,  iL  89, 
Diridotis,  L  539, 

Distances,  by  s<^  no  mode  of  mettonp- 
ment  known  to  the  ancienta,  L  541 ; 
given  by  the  chorographer,  iL  22& 

Djczireh  ibn  Omar,  L  3^ 

Dobrutscha,  peninsula,  iL  149 

Dodecascha?nu8,  L  301 

Dodona,  visited  by  Herodotoa,  L  1^ 

Dogs,  Indian,  L 

Domitian,  his  wars  with  the  DaciADS, 
ii.  503 ;  with  the  Kasamoniana,  4&I 

Donaldson,  cited,  L  1^;  the  Scy- 
thians of  Herodotus,  '^l.'* ;  the 
MassagetsB,  224 

Dooabo,  the,  L  444  note, 

Dorians,  the,  L 

Drangiana,  L  239^  425^  654,  ii.  31fi 

Drapsaca,  L  421 

Drave,  river,  ii.  398 

Dromedaries,  L  483 

Droysen,  cited,  L  553 

Druentia  (Durance),  iL  251,  392 

Druma  (Drome),  river,  iL  69Q 

Drusus,  his  campaigns  against  the 
Germans,  ii.  187-189 ;  stopped  at 
the  Elbe,  188  ;  his  canal,  18^ 

Dubis  (Douba),  iL  246,  581 

Dubris  (Dover),  u.  699 

Dulichium,  L  69,  80,  81 

Dumuonii,  the,  ii.  3r)9 

Duncker,  L  228 

Dura,  ii.  652 

Duranius  (Dordogne),  river,  iL  690 
Durias  (Dora),  iL  251 
Duritts  (Douro),  river,  ii.  240, 389 
Dyris  (Mt.  Atlas),  ii.  433 
Dyrrhachium,  or  E(Mdamnus,  L  ^ 
iL25 

Earth,  the,  form  of.  Homer's  con- 
ception of,  L  75,  16;  popular  idea 
of  its  form,  145 ;  its  spherical  form, 
619;  assumed  as  generally  known 
by  Eratoethenes,  ib. ;  b}'  Strabo,  iL 
218;  attempt  at  its  measurement, 
L  662,  suggestion  of  ita  circum- 
navigation, 627,  ii.  97i  measure- 
ment of,  adopted  by  Strabo,  ii.  228, 
by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy,  530 

Earthquakes,  ii.  301 

Eblana,  ii.  581 

Ebrodunum  (Embrun),  ii.  241 
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Ebuda  of  Ptolemy,  ii.  584 
Eburacum,  ii.  illi 
Ebiirones,  ii.  121 

EcDATANA,  the  capital  of  Media,  L 
240.  known  to  ^schylus,  152 ; 
described  by  Herodotus,  2M;  af- 
fords  a  refuge  to  Darius,  417,  418, 
458.  475 ;  only  one  city  of  the 
name,  2^ 

Echinus  in  Thessaly,  L  405 

Eclipse  of  the  moon,  L  417  note. 

Egnatian  Way,  ii.  27^^  153 

Egra,  ii.  181 

Egypt,  commercial  relations  of  the 
Greeks  with,  L  01;  tra<le  opened 
with,  HI;  visited  by  Hecatajus, 
Lt3.;  under  Roman  dominion,  ii. 
IGI;  described  by  Stnibo,  321- 
32G ;  Pliny's  meagre  dt  8crij)tion 
of,  431;  mentioned  by  Diouysius, 
489 

Eirinon,  gulf,  iL  4fi3 

Elaver  (Allier),  u.  12i 

Elba  (/Ethale),  L  m 

Elburz,  rat.,  L  ^ISL 

Electrides,  or  Amber  Islands,  men- 
tioned by  Scylax,  LSHU;  in  Adria- 
tic, 604 ;  mentioned  by  Scymnus 
ChiusTu.  m 

Elephant,  promontory  of  the,  ii.  449, 
450 

Elephants,  Indian,  L  560,  5M; 
 ,  African,  L  578,  G07 ;  first  trained 

by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  578^  008 
Elephantomachi,    the  (Elephauto- 

phagi),  ii.  6^ 
Elcphas,  mt.,  ii.  552 
Elisyci,  the,  ii.  670 
Ellis,  Mr.,  his  suggestion  about  Han- 

nibars  route  over  the  Alps,  ii.  4Q 
Elmantica,  ii. 
Emerita,  ii.  690 
Emesa,  ii.  IgO 

Emigration  to  the  shores  of  South 

Italy,  L  Q2 
Emodi,  mts.,  ii.  63^  302 
Emiwriaj,  L  Oil 
Kms  (Amisia),  ii.  187 
Eningia,  ii.  402 
Kpbesus,  ii. 

Epicnemidian  Locrians,  the,  L  405 
Epidamnus,  or  Dyrrachiiun,  L  140,  ii. 
25 


Epimenides  of  Crete,  L  8S 

Ejwmeus,  mt.,  ii.  256 

Eporedia  (Ivrea),  ii.  lifi 

Ephobus,  L  110;  a  native  of  Cyme, 
379 ;  his  historical  work,  ib. ; 
much  geographical  information, 
380 ;  general  views  on  geography, 
ib.;  description  of  Scythia,  381 ; 
ethnology  of  Asia  Minor,  382 ; 
acquainted  w^ith  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  ib. ;  erroneous  views  con- 
cerning the  Nile,  3ii3 

Epiodorus,  island,  ii.  473 

Erannoboas,  river,  L  559,  ii.  415 

Erasinus,  river,  in  Argolis,  ii. 
2m 

Eratosthenes,  L  135.  331,  615 ;  re- 
forms the  map  of  the  world,  619  ; 
his  dimensions  t)f  the  earth,  620; 
imperfect  data,  623;  his  stadeSy 
ii2i;  extent  of  the  earth,  626. 627; 
proposed  parallel  lines,  629-631 ; 
defective  knowledge  of  longitude, 
633;  and  of  the  regions  north  of 
the  Euxinc,  637 ;  erroneous  ideas 
of  India,  64:5 ;  general  notion  of 
Arabia,  647 ;  the  Nile  and  its  tri- 
butaries, 650;  no  knowledge  of 
Abyssinia,  651 ;  first  mentions  the 
Nubians,  652;  his  *  Sphragides,* 
654. ;  assertions  about  Homer,  656 ; 
observations  of  latitude,  661 

Erenibi,  the,  L  72^  u.  Ififi 

Eretria  in  Eubcea,  L  112 

Eretriaus,  the,  war  with  the  Chalci- 
dians,  L  113  ^ 

Eridanus,  river,  L  13^  161 ;  identified 
with  the  Padus,  389,  604 

Erytheia,  island,  ii.  244 

Erythb^an  8ba,  the,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  L  219,  221 ;  regarded 
by  him  as  continuous  with  the 
Atlantic,  221 ;  Periplus  of  the,  ii. 
443 

Erzeroum,  ii.  289 
Esuvii,  ii.  115 

Etearchus,  king  of  the  Ammonians, 
L26a 

Ethiopia,  ii.  168  ;  writers  on,  440 
Ethiopian  Ocean,  the,  ii.  61& 
Ethiopians,  the,  of  Herodotus,  L  244, 
262;  mentioned  by  Agatharcbides, 
ii.  53.  54 ;  land  of  the  522 
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Etruria,  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 

with,  L  153 
Etymander  (Helraund),  valley,  L  425 
Euclid,  his  astronomical  views,  L 

£19 

Eudoxns  of  Cnidos,  hia  oosmical 
views,  L  39G ;  geographical  work, 
397,626,  iL  26ii 

 of  Cyzicus,  L  292  no<«,  296^ 

583;  his  voyage,  ii.  74,  91;  de- 
termines to  sail  round  Africa,  Ifi ; 
in  Mauretaaia,  U 

Euergete,  L  426 

Euesperides  (the  modem  Benghazi),  L 
283 

Eulffius,  river,  L  458,  ii.  31i 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  L  25,  89 
EcTPiiBATKs,  the,  familiar  to  Herodo- 
tus, L  233 ;  crossed  by  Cyrus  at 
Tha{)6acus,  341;  his  march  down 
its  left  bank,  347,  218 ;  crossed  by 
Xenophon  in   ita   upper  course, 
352;  ita  two  branches,  353;  i>asii- 
age  of,  by  Alexander,  416.;  estab- 
lishod  places  of  passage,  ii.  IQI ; 
described  by  Strabo,  288,  and  by 
Pliny,  408 
Eupilus  (Lago  di  Pasiano),  ii.  3ft4 
note 

Europe,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, L  162  ;  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  239,  and  by  Pliny,  381 

Eurotaa,  river,  ii.  210^;  valley  of,  2fifi 

Eurus,  L  ^  610,  lill 

Eueebius,  L  121 

EuxiKS,  the,  L  91 ;  Greek  colonies 
on,  ib. ;  dates  assigned  to  them, 
128;  ideas  of  Herodotus  concern- 
ing, 175,  179 ;  his  erroneous 
notions  of  its  length,  176 ;  account 
of,  by  Scylax,  ^9 ;  by  Pliny,  ii. 
400 ;  Periplus  of,  Q^ii;  supposed 
to  be  filling  up,  L  398,  ii.  21 

Exampeeus,  L  1x3 

Falconer,  his  edition  of  Arrian*s 
Periplus,  ii.  511 ;  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Euxiue,  ib. 

Felujah,  L  349 

Fenni,  the,  ii,  500 

Ferrier,  cited,  L  420,  482 

Ferro,  island,  ii.  567 

Fezzan,  L  270,  278,  279,  ii.  185 


Flavius  Arrianus,  ii.  510.  See  Arriia  i 

Flevo,  or  Flevos,  lake,  ii.  IgT,  492  '| 

FOBTUNATK  Isi^AKDs,  the,  ii.  60,  8L 
173,  202.  432,  521  ;  first  mention 
of  them,  L  605 ;  not  mentioned  br 
Strabo,  ii.  334 ;  aocount  of  them 
by  Statius  Seborus,  173,  and  by 
Juba,  175,  202;  mentioned  br 
Ptolemy,  630,  632;  adopted  u 
western  limit  of  the  world,  5ffi 

Fossa  Dnisiana,  ii  1811 

Foul  Bay,  ii.  56 

Frat,  river,  ii.  289,  408 

Frisians,  the,  first  mentioned,  iL  187, 
491 

Fuerteventura,  ii.  203 

Fuscus  (Cornelius),  his  defe&t  by  tb< 

Dacians,  ii.  503  i 
Fut,  river,  ii.  433 

Gadeira  (Gades),  L  6 ;  mentioned  by 
Elecatasus,  140 ;  by  Herodotni, 
IM ;  by  Scylax,  385  ;  the  stariini: 
point  of  Py thcas,  598,  605 ;  roeu- 
tioned  by  Strabo,  ii.  82,  244a  it* 
extensive  trade,  ib. 

GffituUans,  the,  ii.  80,  171,  173,  230, 
368 

Galatia,  ii.  157,  200,  297 

Galba,  Servius,  ii.  115 

Galgacus,  ii.  491 

Gallia  Cispadana,  ii.  394 

 Lujjdunensis,  ii.  142,  248 

 Narbonensis,  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, ii.  109,  246,  39Q 

 Transpa^lana,  ii.  394 

Gallicians,  the,  ii.  45 

Gandar,  M.,  cited,  L  82 

Gandarii,  the,  mentioned  by  Ileca- 
tffius,  L  142,  and  by  Herodotus, 
238 

Gangaridae,  L  56Q 

Ganges,  the,  L  554, 555 ;  first  reached 
by  Megasthenes,  558.  described  by 
him,  ib. ;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  ii- 
308;  by  Pliny,  415;  mouth  of 
the,  416  I 

Gangetic  gulf,  the,  ii.  534,  6QQ 

Garama,  ii.  185.  575,  ()_."> 

Garamantes,  mentioned  by  Hero-  | 
dotus,   L   270,  278;  expedition 
of  Cornelius  R-ilbas  to,  ii.  i 
185;  under  Augustus,  169;  men-  ' 
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tioned  by  Strabo,  333;  by  Pliny, 

485 ;  by  Ptolemv,  025 
Garianonum  (Burgh  Castle),  ii.  699 
Garonne,  estuary  of  tlie,  ii.  3G0 
Garsaura,  ii.  3(Vt 

Ganimna  (Garonne),  ii.  236,  302 

Gasando},  or  GaRandenscs,  ii.  5^ 

Gaugnmela,  L  417, 473 

Gaul,  Roman  province  in,  ii.  44;  its 
conquest  by  Cwsar,  111 ;  its  divi- 
sion by  Strabo,  21ii;  described 
by  P.  Mela,  359;  by  Ptolemy, 

 ,  Transalpine,  first  reduced  by 

Caesar,  u.  Ill,  122 
Gaiils,  the,  on  the  Danube,  ii.  IQS. 
G^aza,  siege  of,  L  414 
Gazaca  in  Armenia,  ii.  133 
Gedrosia,  march  of  Alexander  throujih, 

L  455^  518,  519,  654^  ii.  6^  310^ 

an 

Oela,  L  m. 

OcU's  Ithaca,  L  82 

Geloni,  the,  L  1|4,  381^  3811  noie 

Geniinus,  L  TG^  ii.  101 

Gcnabum  (Orleans),  ii.  125 

Gennesara,  lake,  ii.  407 

Gennesareth,  lake,  ii.  318 

Gcnfevre,  mt.,  ii.  247,  ^iil 

Goorgi,  the,  oragricuItur«l  Scythians, 

L  183,  185^  laa  note,  190,  281 
Ger,  or  Gir,  river,  ii.  349^  350^  618, 

619.  623.  624.  627 
Gergovia,  ii.  12S 
Germani,  L  597j  604 
Gennania,  L  795 

Germanicus,  his  campaigns  against 
the  Germans,  ii.  103 

Germans,  wars  of  Cajsar  with,  ii.  118, 
121 ;  his  description  of  them,  130; 
victories  of  Tiberius  over,  148 

Germany,  C«;sar's  account  of,  ii.  12S ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  2^ ;  P.  Mela's 
imj)erfcct  knowledge  of,  361 ;  de- 
cription  of,  by  Tacitus,  493 ;  im- 
perfectly described  by  Ptolemy, 
587  ;  wars  in,  186 

Gerrha,  L  462,  647,  ii.  30,  60»  321 

Gerrhus,  river,  L  186,  ii.  400 

Gessoriacum,  ii.  137 

Gkt^,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  L 
166;  in  that  of  Alexander,  iSM; 
attacked  by  him,  ib. ;  lx;yond  the 
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Danube,  409;  under  Mithridates, 
ii.  9Q;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  222 

Gktji,  the  desert  of  the,  ii.  2fi2 

Ghadamis,  L  28Q;  ii.  185. 

Ghermsir,  the,  ii.  312 

Ghir,  river,  ii,  35Q 

Ghizni,  L  426,  im 

Giligammie,  L  283 

Gindanes,  L  284 

Gira,  ii.  62^ 

Glactophagi,  L  46. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  citod,  L  36,  50,  77. 
81 

Glesaria,  island,  ii.  404 

Globe,  a,  constructed  by  Crates,  ii. 
221  note 

Gohel,  cited,  L  LM 

Godavery,  river,  ii.  604 

Gold,  from  the  Ural  and  Altai 
mountains,  L  2QQ;  Indian,  2211; 
in  Noricum,  ii.  23;  in  Arabia,  58 

Gordium,  L  412,  466 

Gk)rdyene,  ii.  86^  6al 

Gorgippia,  ii.  220 

Gorgona,  island,  ii.  691 

Gorillas,  L  321^  327,  31^  note 

Gossellin,  concerning  voyage  of  Han  no, 
L  321 ;  erroneous  computation  of 
stades,  624;  on  the  Nile,  Q4fl  ;  on 
Eratosthenes*  calculations,  662- 
(M;  Fortunate  Islands,  ii.  202 

Gothini,  the,  ii.  499 

Gothones,  the,  ii.  500 

Gt)ukcha,  lake,  ii.  290  note 

Graian  Alps,  ii.  253 

Grampians,  ii.  491 

Granicus,  l)attle  of  the,  L  ill 

Graupius,  Mons,  ii.  491 

Great  Ik»r,  constellation  of  the,  L 
34 ;  steering  by,  ii2 

Greece,  geography  of,  ii.  265;  Pto- 
lemy's map  of,  595 

Greek  writers,  after  Polybius,  ii.  48; 
after  Ptolemy,  655 

Greeks,  the,  influence  of  Asiatic 
civilization  on,  L  115 ;  aimmercial 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians, 
116;  early  relations  with  Egypt, 
117;  intercourse  with  Etruria, 
153,  154 

Griffins,  L  88,  102. 100 

Grimm,  Jacob,  on  the  Scythians  of 
Hcrodotu.s,  L  215 
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Groskurd  on  the  ago  of  Strabo,  ii. 
212.  213j  272^302  note 

Grote,  cited.  L  21,  111,  116,  205, 
206.  217.  261.  an ;  on  the  Scy- 
thians of  Herodotos,  21ii ;  cn  the 
rate  of  marching,  201 ;  site  of 
Pylw,  367 

Guardafui,  Cape,  L  579,  SSl^  583, 
649,  ii.  6a 

Gu^rin,  cited,  L  53,  312,  SIS 

Giimiach  Rhana,  its  silver-mines,  L 
376,  ii.  296 

Guntia  (Gttnzburp),  ii.  6M 

Gurwana,  the,  L  ll2 

Guttalus,  river,  ii.  4(")3 

Guttones,  a  German  tribe,  L 

Gwettur,  Bay  of,  L  5aa 

Gyaros,  island  of,  ii.  211  note 

Gvmnesian  IslandH.  ii.  99 

Gvmnias,  L  354,  356,  SIS 

Gyndes,  river,  L  251,  2fia 

Gytta.  L  219 

Gyamtes,  L  144,  286 

Hadramant,  ii.  427 

Hadrian,  ii.  5Q!i ;  his  travels,  507- 

5^  511;  hisv^-all  in  Hritain,  507  ; 

coins  relating  to  his  travels,  211 
Hiebudes  (Hebrides),   ii.    404;  of 

Pliny,  584 
Haemod«,  the,  ii.  361  note 
Hiemus,  Mt.  (the  Balkan),  L  166, 

167.  408.  ii.  264 ;   its  elevation 

mentioned  by  Pliny,  .'^H5 
Halicamassus,  L  411 
Halizones,  the,  ii.  29fi 
Halys,  river,  ii.  297 
Hamaxobii,  the,  ii.  591 
Harailcar,  his  invasion  of  Sicily,  L 

lal 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  cited,  L  281,  ii.  210, 
29a  noie^  29fi;  on  the  jwisonous 
honey  of  Ihe  Colchian  mountains, 
L  35iB ;  route  of  Cyrus  through 
Phrygia,  363 

Hannibal,  his  passage  of  the  Alps, 
ii-  37-40 

Haioio,  his  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  L  aiK-.S31  ;  its  probable 
date,  332;  authenticity  of  extant 
narrative,  ib. ;  editions  of,  ib. ;  his 
narrative,  aiK-.TJl  ;  examination 
of  its  details,  321=331;  explana- 


tion of  his  manrellotis  statemoits, 
326.  327  ;  perversion  of  his  account 
by  later  writers,  328.  329 ;  stori« 
derived  from  him  by  Mela,  iu  367; 
by  Pliny,  384 

Harmozia,  or  Ormuz,  L  536 

Harpagus,  the  Persian  general,  L  119 

Harpasus,  river,  L  354,  STiG  ;  identi- 
fied with  the  Arpa  Su,  .'^75 

Hashtnagar,  L  440 

Hatra,  fortress  of,  ii.  506,  648 

Hebrides,  derivetl  from  a  false  read- 
ing in  Pliny,  ii.  584 

Hebrus,  river,  ii.  27,  153 

Hecat^ub  of  Miletus,  his  visit  to 
Egypt,  L  118j  geography.  IMl 
*  Geneal(^es '  and  *  Periodua,'  132 ; 
divides  the  world  into  two  great 
continents,  145  ;  regarded  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  and  the  Tanais  as 
the  limit  between  Flurope  and  Asia, 
141;  theory  concerning  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  Nile  ib.;  cha- 
racter of  his  extant  fragments,  152 

Hecata?us  of  Abdera,  L  148 

Hecatompylns,  L  419.  479 

Hedjaz,  ii.  422 

Heeren,  cited,  L  224,  275,  277,  301; 

concerning  voyage  of  Hanno,  33i; 

on  the  maijs  of  Agathudiemou,  ii- 

528  note 
Heligoland,  ii.  499 
Heliopolis,  ii.  326 

Hchsycians,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  L  139. 

157.  ii.  fi2a 
Hellanicus,  L  148 
Helmund,  valley,  L  424 
Helvetians,  ii.  110-112, 124 
Heniochi,  the,  ii.  89,  229 
HephaMtion,  L  439 ;  his  death,  45$ 
Henu:lca,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  L 

99,  ii.  296 
Heraclides  sent  to  Hyrcania,  L  459 
Herat  to  Bactria,  routes,  L  486 
Hercules,  columns  of,  L  62d;  de- 
scribed by  Mela,  ii.  358 

 promontory,  ii.  4.33 

 ,  strait  of,  L  629,  631,  &C. 

Hercynian  Forest,  the,  L  400.  604, 
ii.  496;  described  by  Ci«sar,  122; 
by  Strabo,  2611;  by  Ptolemy,  59^ 
Herma>an  promontory  (Cajie  BonX  **• 
561 
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Hermiones,  ii.  362^  403^  495,  58a 
Hermolaus,  abridges  the  Lexicon  of 

Stephanus,  11  669 
Hermonassa,  ii.  2Ifi 
Hermundiiri,  ii.  191^  343^  403^  494^ 

499 

HerodoruB  of  Heraclea,  L  109 
Herodotus,  adopts  the  division  into 
three  continents,  L  146  ;  extends 
the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  river 
Fhasis,  147 ;  his  general  views  of 
Europe,  156;  emigrates  to  Thurii, 
15B.;  extensive  travels,  159 ;  de- 
scribes the  continents,  160 ;  erro- 
neous notions  of  Africa,  IfiS ;  Asia, 
limit  of  his  knowledge,  218 ; 
account  of  Arabia,  218;  Africa, 
262 

Heroopolis,  ii.  427  ;  gulf  of,  57 
Hertha,  ii.  laS 

Hesiod,  the  poems  of,  L  85 ;  his 
Theogony,  8fi.;  no  mention  of 
<  ither  Italy  or  Sicily  by  name,  81 ; 
Catalogue  of  Women,  tb. 

Hesydrus  (the  Sutledge)  river,  L  557 

HiBERNiA,  first  mentioned  by  Csesar, 
ii.  127  ;  called  by  Ptolemy  Ivernia, 
681 ;  described  by  him,  ib. ;  Pliny's 
limited  knowledge  of,  iOi;  de- 
scribed by  Orosins,  622^  Seeleme 

Hides  or  skins,  inflated,  for  crossing  a 
river,  L  122 

Hiera,  island,  ii.  258 

 Sycaminos,  ii.  696 

Hierasus,  ii.  617 

Hieron,  L  Mil 

Himilco,  voyage  of,  L  403,  595.  ii. 
383,  688,  703 

Hindoo  Koosh  (Caucasus),  L  424; 
passes  of  the,  422 

Hindoos,  their  castes,  L  561 

Hippalus,  discovers  the  direct  route 
to  India,  ii.  351,  445,  4IQ 

 (west  windJTii.  IIL  ^ 

HiFPARCHUS,  his  observations  of  lati- 
tudes, i.  630;  ii.  8j  suggestions  of 
observing  eclipses  for  finding  longi- 
tudes, 633,  ii.  14 ;  general  charac- 
ter of  his  criticisms,  2;  attempts 
to  rectify  the  map  of  Eratosthenes, 
3, 11 ;  parallels  of  latitude,  4-10 ; 
on  the  course  of  the  Indus,  12 

nippemolgi,  L  46 


Hipponium,  L  387 
Hippuri,  ii.  421^  423 
Hisn  Ghorab,  ii.  457 
Holmi,  ii.  304 

Homer,  his  ideas  of  the  earth,  L  33, 
7A ;  of  the  sun,  35 ;  of  the  windi^ 
36,  77 ;  descriptions  of  the  sea,  36^ 
51 

 to  Hecatffius,  L  85-126 

Homeric  Geoorapht,  L  31 ;  general 

views,  31-38 ;  of  the  Iliad,  39-48; 

of  the  Odyssey,  49-74 ;  views  of 

Eratosthenes  concerning,  L  656; 

of  Hippiarchus,  ii.  15;  of  Apollo- 

dorus,  49;  of  Demetrius,  5Q;  of 

Strabo,  214^  221 
Homeritffi,  the,  ii.  426, 45fi 
Uomemann*s  Travels,  cited,  L  281 
Hoskins,  Mr.,  cited,  L  273,  299 
Howara,  ii.  181^  205,  454 
Htibner,  his  Inscriptiones  Britannicaa, 

cited,  ii.  508,  513,  641 
Humboldt,  A.,  L  193,  200;  on  the 

Scythians  of  Herodotus,  L  215; 

the  MassagetdB,  224 
Huns,  ii.  486^  682 
Hybla,  the  land  of,  L  381 
Hydaspes  (Jhelura)  river,  L  443 ; 

passage  of;  499;  confluence  with 

the  Acesines,  508 
Hydraotes,  or  Ravee,  river,  L  444. 
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Hylwa,  or  *  forest  country,*  L  121 
Hyllic  Chersonese,  ii.  2fi 
Hylophagi,  the,  ii.  53 
Hyi>acyri8, 1  185,  im  ii.  400^  590 
Hyperboreans,~lEe,  l  88^  89,  102, 

103  ;  mentioned  by  Hecataeus,  148; 

by  Herodotus,  160,  175^  ii.  365, 

401 

Hyphasis,  river,  the  modem  Beias, 
Beas,  or  Beiah,  L  444,  502,  556i 
557.  565.  511 ;  altars  on  the,  503 ; 
course  of,  508 

Hyrcania,  L  419,  ii.  284 

Hyrcanian,  or  Caspian,  Sea,  L  141 

Hyrgis,  river,  L  IM 

labadius,  or  Sabadius,  ii.  6£^;  pro- 
bably Java,  643 
ladera,  ii.  148  not^ 
lapydes,  or  lapodes,  ii.  45^  145 
lapygia,  ii.  254,  256. 
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lazyges,  u.  81  note,  201^  202^  517. 

rm 

Iaxabtes,  confnscd  -by  Herodotus 
with  the  Araxes,  L  223 ;  and  hy 
later  Greeks  with  the  TauaTs,  MiH ; 
made  known  by  Alexander,  435 ; 
flowed  into  the  Caspian,  674,  ii. 

Iberia  (Spain),  L  3M 

Iberians,  the,  ii.  88^  2Zd 

Iberus  (Ebro),  river,  L  386,  iL  240. 

aaa 

Icams,  river,  ii.  411 
Iceni,  ii.  340,  3il 

Ichthyophagi,  the,  on  the  Red  Sea,  L 
272 ;  described  by  Agatharchides, 
il.  62  .•  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia, 
L  530, 543 ;  described  by  Ncarchus, 
531 

Iconium,  ii. 

Ictis  of  Diodorus,  L  603,  ii.  192 

Id.%  mt.,  iL  211 

Idubeila,  mtij.,  ii.  210 

lerne,  L  30,  31)8^  595 ;  suppoaed 
to  lie  north  of  Britain,  ii.  222, 
232.  250 

Igilium,  island,  iL  091 

Iliad,  gooCTaj)hy  of  the,  L  39 ;  Cata- 
logue of  tno  Ships,  41;  epithets 
applied  to  diiTeruut  towns,  42 ;  of 
the  Trojans,  43 

niam,  the  Homeric,  or  Troy,  ii.  30Q 

Illyricam,  reiluced  to  a  Roman  pro* 
vince  by  Augustus,  ii.  148,  2fi4 

Hva,  island,  ii.  j691 

Imaus,  mt,  ii.  286,  417j  530^  596, 
591 

India,  first  mentioned,  L  142;  ac- 
count of,  by  Herodotus,  226 ;  the 
land  of  the  Indus,  ib. ;  Alexander's 
militaiy  operations  in,  4SH ;  its 
natural  productions,  56.'^-505  ;  ex- 
tent and  figure,  5111;  Strabo's 
account  of,  ii.  305;  rivers,  303; 
P.  Mela's  imperfect  account  of, 
365 ;  described  by  Pliny,  414 ;  by 
Dionysius,  481 ;  Ptolemy's  map  of, 
642;  Col.  Yule's,  643 

Indian  ants,  L  229^  230,  251  ^ 

 tribes  west  of  the  Indus,  L  488 

 tribute,  L  255 

Indians,  dc^ribod  by  Mcgasthcncs, 
L  561,  562 ;  their  division  into 


classes,  ib. ;  their  philoaophen, 

562 

Indo-Scythia,  ii.  461 

Indor,  river,  L  142.  440 ;  descent  by 
Alexander,  448 ;  boats  on  the,  506; 
descent  of  the,  507  ;  identified 
with  the  Nile,  509;  width,  oM; 
source,  449.  511  ;  delta,  512 ; 
change  in  the  course  of,  .nil  6 ;  its 
course  misconceived  by  Hip> 
parchus,  ii.  12 ;  described  by  Plinj, 
416;  mouth  of,  462 

Ingrevones,  ii.  403,  41)5,  58a 

lomanes  (Jumna),  L  557,  ii.  308  note, 
415 

Ionia,  L  411j  ii.  300 
lonians,  the,  L  382 
Iphicrates,  ii.  329 
Iran,  plateau  of,  ii.  310 
Ireland,  account  of,  by  Solinus,  iL 
677 

Iron  Gates,  the,  of  the  Danube,  L 

167,  180 
Is,  of  Herodotus  (Hit),  L  368 
Isara,  ii.  392 
Isaiuia,  ii.  159,  298 
Isidorus,  of  Charax,  ii.  IQ3 
 of  Seville,  first  uses  the  name 

of  the  Mediterranean,  ii.  fi79- 
Isolotte,  Cape  (i^  Jeureh),  iL  460 
Issa,  island,  L  ^  4^  ii.  25 
Issedon  Serica,  598 
Issedones,  the,  L  102,  14L  199i 

598 

Issus,  Passes  of,  L  346 ;  traversed  by 
CjTUS,  ib. ;  and  by  Alexander,  414; 
described,  46L  468 

 ,  battle  of,  L  114 

 ,  Gulf  of,  L  346,  62L  629,  631 

 to  the  Euphrates,  L  365 

Istajvones,  the,  ii.  403,  495 

IsTEB,  described  by  Herodotus,  L  167. 
170.  180.  181 ;  comjiared  by  him 
with  the  Kile,  109-172;  supposed 
to  bo  the  largest  of  all  known 
rivers,  181 ;  its  tributaries,  ib. 
See  Danube. 

Istri,  the,  138,  388 

Istrus,  or  Istropolis,  L  99^  167.  388, 
ii.  91,  14a  tiote 

Italy,  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  253; 
by  Pliny,  292 

Ithaca,  Homeric,  L  67,  83 
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Itineraries,  the,  value  of  them,  ii.  694, 

ItinerariuiQ   HierosolymitaDum,  ii. 

696 

Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  ii.  694 
Itius  Portua,  ii.  119, 136, 131 
Ivornia  (Uibemia),  ii.  581 

Jask,  cape,  L  530.  533 

Jebel  Barkal,  ii.  IM 

 Hauran,  ii.  31H  note 

— -  Zebair,  ii.  155 

Jericho,  palm-groves,  ii.  318 

Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo,  ii. 
318 ;  entered  by  Pompey,  ii.  JiQ 

Jet,  found  in  Britain,  ii.  (ill 

Jhelum,  river,  L  41^ 

Joliba,  or  Quorra,  river  (Niger),  L 
269.  ii.  436,  621,  62fi 

Jordan,  river,  ii.  318,  407 

Josephus,  cited,  ii.  225  ;  concerning 
Britain,  ii. 

Jowett,  Prof.,  cited,  L  4i)2 

J UBA,  ii.  174;  his  work  on  Africa,  ib. ; 
enquiries  concerning  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  175;  his  gcOiijrJM^hy  of 
Arabia,  ilii;  account  of  the  Nile, 
201;  followed  by  Pliny,  ii.  423. 

4ai 

Judiea,  ii.  IfiQ.;  first  attacked  by 

Romans,  90 
Jugurtha,  his  war  with  Ronie,  ii.  80. 
Julian,  Emp.,  his  expedition  against 

the  Persians,  ii.  650 
Julius  i^tliicus,  cosmography  of,  ii. 

692,  701.  703.  105 

 Honorius,  ii.  692^  205 

Jumna,  river,  ii.  41 

Juno,  promontory  (Cape  Trafalgar), 

ii.  a5a 

Juuonia,  island,  ii.  173. 175.  203 
Jura,  Mons,  ii.  124,  245,  391 
Juverna  (Ireland),  ii.  355;  described 
by  P.  Mela,  Olil 

Kalah  Shergat,  L  32^ 
Karakaban,  i.  377 
Kara  Kul,  or  Denghiz,  ii.  642 
Karun,  river,  ii.  313,  314 
Katakekaumeno,  ii.  1100 
Kelta;,  the,  L  lii^ 

Keuipthorne,  Lieut.,  cited,  L  526, 
529,531,  532,  536,  538 


Kenia,  ii.  617 

Kenrick,  Mr.,  cited,  L  299^  301 

Herman,  ii.  310 

Khartoum,  L  585 

Kilimanjaro,  mt.,  ii.  617 

Killouta,  island,  I  527 

Kishm,  island,  L  537,  550 

Kistnah,  river,  ii.  604 

Klausen,  cited,  L  135j  137, 141 

Koh  Daman,  L  i277W~ 

Kohik,  river,  the  Polytimctus  of  the 

Greeks,  L  430 
Korosko,  L  586 
Kot  Kamolia,  L  514 
Kriu  Mutopon,  cape,  ii.  239 
Kufah,  site  of,  L  310 
Kunrachee,  L  528,  546 
Kynetes,  or  Kynesians,  the,  L  168. 

169.  ii.  686 

Laconia,  ii.  267,  210 
lA-strygonea,  the,  L  57.  TL 
Land  of  Spices,  ii.  180, 182,  320 
Lanjiobardi,  ii.  190, 4M 
Lanzarote,  island,  ii.  203 
Laodicea,  ii.  304 
Larius,  lake,  ii.  252  note, 
Latham,  Dr.,  cited,  ii.  l  iO,  495,  497, 

499.501 
Latins,  the,  L  387 

Latinus  and  Telegonus,  sons  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Circe,  L  87 

Latitude  and  Longitude,  origin  of 
the  terms,  L  626 ;  not  used  before 
Ptolemy,  ib. ;  fundamental  parallel 
of,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  629 ; 
modes  of  determining,  632  ;  obser- 
vations of,  bv  Hipparchus,  633, 
661 ;  first  used  as  technical  terms, 
ii.  550 ;  degrees  of,  ib. 

Layard,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  Tigris, 
L  352 

Leake,  Col.,  cited,  L  68,  69,  82,  83. 

209,  623,  ii.  31  note,  621 
Leitanon,  mt.,  ii.  407 
Lechajum,  L  102 

Legends  concerning  Bacchus  and  Uor- 

cules,  L  496 
Lejah,  ii.  318  ncte 

Lemannus,  lake,  ii.  109,  252  wy^c, 

360,  587,  699 
Lomovii,  11.  500 
Lcoutcs,  river,  ii.  lilii  note 
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lieontini,  colony  of,  L  92^  113 
Lepontii,  ii.  lifi 

Lepsius,  Dr.,  cited,  L  237.  ii.  Ififi 
Leptis  Mapia,  ii.  iSQ  note 
Letronne,  cited,  L  1D5 
Leucasthiopes  (White  Ethiopians),  ii. 

1^  note 
Leucaa,  or  Leacadia,  L  82^  IDS 
Leuco   Come,   ii.  180,  181,  205. 

Leucoptera,  promontory,  ii.  354,  5M 
Leuco-Syriaus,  or  White  Syrians,  ii. 
31fi 

Lewin,  Mr.,  on  Caesar's  invasion  of 

Britain,  ii.  1^ 
Lewis,  Sir  G.,  L  120, 121 ;  on  cmli- 

bility  of  Pytheas,  012 
Lexovii,  ii.  fwte 
Libs,  L  589,  610,  fill 
Libva,  described  by  Strabo,  L  162.  ii. 

Libyan  tribes,  the,  L  282 
Liceris  (Loire),  ii.  li),  21,  3ii2 
Lilybaeum,  promontory,  ii.  237.  5fil 
Limn^ns  (lake-dwellers),  L  3ril 
Limyrice,  ii.  466,  iSl 
Linsjones,  ii.  112 
Liris  (Garigliano),  river,  ii.  3M 
Lixita),  L  319,  22Q 

Lixus,  river,  of  Hanno,  L  319.  330 ; 
not  that  of  later  authors,  33Q ;  the 
modern  El  Araisb,  ii.  330,  ^ 

Locris,  ii.  2fil 

Loftus,  Mr.,  cited,  ii.  31^ 

LoUius  Urbicus,  his  wars  in  Britain, 
ii.  513;  his  rampart,  ib. 

Londinium,  ii.  338,  341,  Cll 

Long,  Mr.,  concerning  Cajsar's  exjiedi- 
tion  to  Britain,  ii.  136.  131 

Longitude,  no  correct  means  of  deter- 
mining, known  to  the  ancients,  L 
633.    8ee  Latitude 

Lotophagi,  the,  L  53,  279,  ^  311^ 
ii.  332 

Lotus  tree,  the,  i.  312 

Lucania,  ii.  254.  256 

Lucatiians,  the,  L  387 

LucuUus,  his  operations  against  Mith- 
ridates  and  Tigranes,  ii.  83;  de- 
feats Mithridates  at  Cabeira,  85; 
takes  Tigranocerta,  86 

Lugdunum  (Lyons),  ii.  142.  211 

Luguvallium  (Carlisle),  ii.  W 


Luna,  port  of,  ii.  255 

Lupia  (Lippe),  river,  IL  189,  2^ 

Lusitauians,  ii.  241. 

Lutctia  (Paris),  ii.  126,  i>87 

Lycaonia,  iL  7^  159,  228 

Lychnidus,  lake,  L  410 

Lycia,  L  411,  ii  158,  287,  2Q1 

Lycian  League,  the,  ii.  3Q1 

Lycians,  the,  L  382 

Lycus,  river,  L  417,  ii.  31B  fio<e,  liS 
Lydians,  the,  L  231 
Lygii,  ii.  344,  494,  4^  aQQ 
Lynch,  Capt,  on  site  of  OpLs,  i. 
373 

Lyon,  Capt,  cited,  L  ^8 

Lyons,  inscription  on  altar  at,  iL  247 

Maca\  or  Maceta  (Cape  Mus.<cndom}, 

L  284,  462,  535,  ii.  609  note 
Macca?i,  ii.  32, 13 

Macedonia,  ii.  152 ;  StraWs  account 

of,  ii.  265 
Macepracta,  ii.  651 
Machlyans,  L  281 

Macrobian  Ethiopians,  L  2£il  ;  fabu- 
lous account  of  them  given  by 
HerodotUH,  211;  dwelt  on  the 
Southern  Sea,  267,  272;  Cam- 
byses*  expedition  against  them, 
222 

Macrones,  mentioned  by  Hcrodotos, 
in  the  19th  satrapy,  L  21ii;  and 
by  Xenophon,  ib. 

Madeira,  L  605,  ii.  81,  82 

Ma'at«,  the,  ii.  fill 

M»>naca,  a  colony  of  Massilia,  L 

Ma'oti,  the,  L  34^1 

M.«0Ti8  Palub,  erroneous  ideas  of 
Herodotus  concerning,  L  177 ; 
supposed  by  Aristotle  to  be  }rradu- 
ally  filling  up,  398 ;  and  by  Pol j- 
bius,  398,  ii.  28,  29  ;  Strabo's  idea 
of,  278 ;  its  dimensions,  512; 
greatly  exaggerated  by  Ptolexnv, 
522. 

Maes  of  Macedonia,  bis  itinerarv,  ii. 
529 

Magnesia  ad  Sipvlum,  ii.  301.  304 
Mats  (Mhve,  or  Alahi),  river,  ii.  4(i4 
Major,  Mr.,  cited,  L  295,  296,  320 
Malaca,  ii.  210 
Mai  ana,  L  529 
Malao,  ii.  448 
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Malay  peninsula,  islands  near,  not 

mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  00^ 
Maiden,  Prof.,  L  212. 
Malea,  cape,  L  62.  iL  239,  268,  269, 

m. 

Malli,  the,  L  450,  451;  cities  of  the, 
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Mandrus,  mt.,  ii,  622. 

Mantiane,  lake,  ii.  2^ 

Map  of  Agrippa,  ii.  177 

 ,  the  first,  ii.  220  note 

  constructed  by    Marinus  of 

Tyre,  ii.  54a 

Maps,  first  constnicte^i  by  Anaxi- 
mander,  L  122 ;  in  general  use  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  146;  im- 
proved before  Eratosthenes,  filfi; 
reformed  by  him,  619 ;  series  of, 
constructed  by  Ptolemy,  iL  549, 
673 

Mapharitic  territory,  ii.  463 
Maracanda,  L  429 

Marching;,  rate  of,  in  Africa,  ii.  fiSI ; 
of  Xeiiuphon,  L  361. 

Mabcianus  of  Heracuea,  ii.  660;  his 
*Periplu8  of  the  Outer  Sea,*  ib.; 
erroneous  extension  of  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  fifi2 

Marcomanni,  ii.  129^  186,  191,  192, 
198.  260,  Mm 

Mardi,  the,  L  418^  4ia 

Mareotis,  lake,  L  115 

Margiana  (MervV  L  432,  ii.  285,  412 

Mariaba  (Mareb),  ii.  59 

Mariaua,  ii.  396 

Mariandynians,  the,  L  231 

Mabinus  ok  Ttbe,  ii.  519  ;  his  altera- 
tions in  the  map  of  the  inhabited 
world,  522 ;  erroneous  calculations 
of  distances,  524,  525;  moile  of 
constructing  his  map,  543 

Maris  (Marosch),  river,  L  181 

Maritime  Alps,  the,  ii.  147 

Marius,  defeats  the  Teutones,  ii.  Ill 

Markscheflfel,  cited,  L  HO 

Marmaridro,  L  283,  ii.  333 

Maroboduus,  ii.  191. 

Marquardt,  cited,  ii.  160 

Marsiabft,  ii.  180^  320 

Marsigni,  the,  ii.  499 

Martin,  M,  Vivien  de  St.,  cited,  L 
28^  29,  302,  306,  322^  332^  ii.  42^ 
290.  351. 


Maryandini,  the,  L  382 
Maskas,  river,  L  368 
Massa,  river,  ii.  622 
Massiesyli,  ii.  32,  79, 16^ 
Massaga,  L  442 

Massaqet^,  L  199,  201,  225,  437,  ii. 
284;  opposite  to  the  Issedones, 
224.;  their  ethnical  relations,  224 
note ;  abundance  of  gold,  225 

Massaliots,  ii.  249 

Massiua,  L  94;  regular  trade  witli 
the  Cassiterides,  GOO ;  ktitude  de- 
termined by  Pytheas,  661.  ii.  8^ 
importance  of  its  position,  ii.  562 

Massyli,  ii.  32,  79,  Ifia 

Masuliiatam,  ii.  604 

Matieni,  the,  L  141,  245 

Matrona  (Marue),  ii.  124 

Mattiaci,  ii.  496 

Maura,  Santa,  L  82 

Mauretania,  ii.  77i  11^  228 

 Caesariensis,  ii.  170,  175,  371, 

349 

 Tingitana,  ii.  17a  342 

Maurusia  (Mauretania),  ii.  Z 

Maxyes,  the,  i^  144,  285 

Mazaca  (Ca;sarea),  ii.  293^  ^95,  304 

Measurement,  uncertainty  of,  L  261 

Media,  ii.  7,291;  province  of,  i.  240 ; 
wall  of,  349,  370 ;  brief  notice  by 
Pliny,  u.  413 

 Atropatene,  ii'.  221 

Median  Gate,  the,  ii.  292 

Medians,  the,  L  IfiO 

Mediolanum,  ii.  690 

Mediomatrici,  ii.  136 

Meditebranean,  the,  order  of  islands 
in,  L  406;  its  length  estimated  by 
Eratosthenes,  635 ;  measurements 
according  to  Artemidorus,  ii.  103 ; 
no  distinctive  name  by  the  Greeks, 
234 ;  Ptolemy's  map  of,  560 ;  ex- 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  length, 
561 ;  his  longitudes  in,  564,  638 ; 
called  by  the  llomans  Internum 
Mare,  354  7wte ;  the  name  first 
used  by  Solinus,  iiI8;  and  Isi- 
dorus,  679 

Mwlulli,  ii.  23,  147,  251 

Mcgara,  L  98,  109 ;  ii.  2fiS 

 ,  Hyblwan,  L  92, 109 

Megahthenes,  L  222 ;  sent  to  India 
by  Sc'kucus,  555;  his  account  ol 
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India,  556-5G7 ;  the  chief  autho- 
rity of  Strabo  and  Arrian  concern- 
ing India,  5iiS ;  his  line  of  route 
to  Palibothra  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Gangus,  iihl ;  the  first  Greek  who 
reached  the  Ganges,  Q5ii;  his  ac- 
count of  Indian  castes,  5fil ;  of  the 
Brahmins,  502 ;  of  natural  pro- 
ductions of  India,  iiO^ 
Mekran,  L  530 

Mela,  Pomponius,  ii.  352;  his  mis- 
representations of  Hanno,  L  328 ; 
notion  of  the  Antichthonoa,  ii. 
353 ;  brief  outline  of  the  throe 
continents,  ib.;  ideas  concerning 
the  Danube,  3SI ;  well-acquainted 
with  the  north-western  an.;le  of 
S{)ain,  35ii ;  his  idea  of  Gaul,  Sail ; 
of  Britain,  360^  3fil ;  of  Germany, 
361 ;  account  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
afi3;  of  Asia,3M;  of  India,  OM; 
Arabia,  3flll;  external  coast,  3lil; 
his  age,  370 

Melanchheni,  the,  L  14L  193^  389 
note 

Melano-G.-etuli,  the,  ii.  fi22 
Melibocus,  mt.,  ii.  ^iSSi. 
Mi'lisseram,  ii.  420 
Melitene,  ii.  15L  1^05 
Melitta,  L  319 
Mclizigara,  ii.  4£tZ 
Memnon,  vocal  statue  of,  ii.  323. 
Memphis,  ii.  32(> 

Menauder,  L  r)7I ;  extent  of  his  con- 
quests, ii.     ;  his  silver  coins,  11 
Menapii,  ii.  116^  117,  135,  248,  6iil 
Meninx,  island,  L  53,  284.  ii.  32, 
331 

Menuthias,  island,  ii.  452,  till  iwte 

Merivale,  Dean,  cited,  L  81,  ii.  41, 
IIL  131,  139,  166, 189,  207, 

MKBoii,  described  by  Herodotus,  L 
264-267.  273;  it*  position  ascer- 
tained in  niod«m  times,  2M ;  dis- 
tance from  Syene,  3£>2  ;  a  civilised 
state  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies, 
5H:ur)H5 ;  its  position  in  longitude, 
ihil ;  in  latitude,  ii.  Q ;  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  326,  328;  by  Pliny, 
847,  i3Q;  assumed  to  be  an  island 
by  Ptolemy,  Q13 

Merv,  L  4.'V2  note 

Moicmbria,  L  538,  ii.  Ql 


Mesma,  L  387 

Mesopotamia,  ii.  317.  505.  5Q£ 

Mcssenia,  L  405,  ii.  267 

Mftagonium,  L  lAi. 

Meta^wntum,  L  93 

Methone,  L  112,  ii.  22i 

Metrodorus  of  Soepeis,  ii.  68j  his 
Periegesis,  ib. 

Mevania,  island,  ii.  6S2 

Mictis,  L  603,  iL  198.  405 

M11.E8IAK8,  the,  their  settlements  oq 
the  Propontis,  L  92 ;  their  luxury, 
IQ3;  manufactures,  104;  com- 
mercial establishment  at  Naucratis, 
ib. 

Miletus,  L  98.  103.  ill 

Military  expeditions  of  the  Romans, 

ii.  m 

Milyans,  the,  L  382 
Minius  (Minho),  river,  \'\  21Q 
Minm^^ara,  ii.  402,  405,  478 
Minmuans,  the  (Uedjaz),  L  648,  ii. 
59,4^ 

Minos,  King,  two  distinct  set^  of  tra- 
dition concerning,  L  lii 

Minyans,  the,  L  2<] 

MiEADiLiBUs,  Dr,  Treatise  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  L  604  ;  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  Uercynian  Forest  and 
the  Rhine,  ib. ;  noticed  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands,  605 

MiTHRiDATES,  ii.  83 ;  his  power  and 
influence,  84 ;  defeatetl  at  Cabeira, 
85 ;  at  the  river  Arsiinias,  8ii; 
takes  refuge  in  Colchis,  88  ;  march 
to  Phanagoria,  89 ;  his  death, 

Modura,  ii.  419 

Micris,  lake,  exaggerated  account  of 
its  size,  L  301 ;  the  labyrinth,  ii. 

323 

Mccsia,  province  of,  ii.  149,  264,  328 
Mommsen,  cited,  ii.  ZOl;  his  In- 

scriptiones  Illyrici,  ii.  504,  517 
Mona,  isknd,  ii.  128,  341, 381  note^ 

405 

Monapia,  ii.  405 
Muncccus  (Monaco),  L  139 
Monteilh,  Col.,  cited,  ii.  220 
Monimientum  Ancyranum,  cited,  ii. 

149,  190 
Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  ii.  617 
Moray  Frith,  ii.  514 
Morbihau,  ii.  1 10 
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Moi^an,  Mr.  de,  cited,  ii.  546 

Morini,  ii.  21^  UG^  117^  119^  135 

Morontobara,  L  547 

Mosa,  river  (Meusc),  ii.  124,  581 

Mosarna,  L  532 

Moscha,  ii.  459 

Moschi,  the,  L  HL  246^  »•  ^  224 
Moselle,  river,  ii.  689 
Moses  of  Clioreue,  L  25B 
MossyioD,  it  692 

MosyUum,  promontory,  ii.  429,  448, 

Mosynoxi,  the,  L  246^  357,  ii.  295 
Mountains,  attempts  to  measure  their 

height,  first  made  by  Dicfcarchus, 

L  617,  ii.  385 
Mourzuk,  capital  of  Fezzan,  L  279 
Movers,  citea,  L  116 
Mox  Su,  princi^ial  source  of  the 

Tigris,  ii.  439 
MuciaDus,  Liciuius,  cited  by  Pliny, 

ii.  m. 

Miillcr,  C,  cited,  L  405,  ii.  51  note, 

et  passim 
Mulucha,  river,  ii.  79,  170^  Sia 
Munda,  ii.  243 
Muridus,  ii.  448 
Murad  Tchai,  river,  ii.  28Si. 
Mure,  Col.,  cited,  L  57,  83,  136, 159, 

341 

Mushti  Hills,  the,  L  519 
Musicanus,  kingdom  of,  L  517 
Musscndom,  cape,  iL  460 
Muza,  L  582,  ii.  418,  424,  455 
Muziris,  ii.  418,  419,  im 
Myceme,  ii.  267  note 
Myci,  or  Mycians,  L  143 
Mygdonia,  ii.  105 

Myos  Hormus,  L  677^  607^  ii.  56, 323, 
446 

Myriandrus,  L  346,  414  ^ 
Mysia,  u.  291 

Mysians,  the,  L  4fi  note,  237,  im 

Nabataji,  iL  1G7,  180 
Nan^ata,  ii.  581 

Nabr  el  Malcba,  or  royal  canal,  ii. 
409,  651 

Namnadius  (Namadus,  Ncrbuddah), 

river,  ii.  464 
Namuotes,  it.  US 
Nantuates,  ii.  115 
Mauura,  ii.  liil 


Napata,  ii.  168^  183,  347 
Napoca,  ii.  516 

Napoleon  IIl.'s  Histoire  de  C^sar, 
cited,  ii.  113,  122^  126, 139 

Narbo,  a  Roman  colony,  L  137,  247, 
690,  u.  44, 109 

 ,  Gulfof,  ii.  35 

Narlwnitis,  u.  247,  249 

Narisci,  the,  ii.  499 

Nasamones,  their  expedition  across  the 
desert,  L  269;  probably  reached 
the  Niger,  211 ;  their  nation,  283 ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  ii.  333 ;  by 
Bionysius,  481,  and  by  Pausanias, 
657 

Naucratis,  city  of,  L  97, 104,  117 
Naumachamns,  promontory  of  the 

(Maceta  or  Maoe),  ii.  425 
Naupactica,  L  8ii 
Nauptvctus,  L  405 
Nauportus,  or  Pamportus,  ii.  252. 
Nautaca,  L  429 
Naxos,  i.  92,  113 

Neacyndi,  or  Nelcyndi,  ii.  419.  467 

Nearchus,  L  230;  commands  the 
fleet  of  Alexander,  454  ;  his  voy{i<;o 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Kuphrates, 
525-541 ;  its  importance  overrated, 
52'),  o  U ;  its  starting  jwint,  527  ; 
duration,  539 ;  confu-sed  account  of 
it  by  Pliny,  542;  his  battle  with 
the  whales,  531;  description  of 
Persia,  ^Mi  rejoins  Alexander  at 
Susa,  539 ;  his  erroneous  astrono- 
mical statement,  547 

Neaiwlis,  L  94^  404 

Nkcho,  his  supposed  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa,  related  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  289 ;  doubted  by  later 
writers,  290  ;  it«  authenticity  sup- 
ported by  Rennoll,  291;  believed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  21111;  re- 
jected by  p]phoru8,  303 

Negrana,  ii.  180,  'iDQ. 

Nelkynda,  ii.  467 

Neraausus,  ii.  247 

Neoptolemus,  ii.  8i;  Tower  of,  ib.i 

Fort,  2fi2 
Nerii,  the,  ii.  359 

Nerium,  i)romontory(Cai)o  Finisterre), 
^  ii.  240,  359,  390,  5ii3 
Nero,  sends  two  centuriuus  to  ux[»lorc 
the  >iilc,  iL  347. 
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Nervii,  ii.  135 

Neumanu  (Die  Hdlenen  im  Skytheri' 

lande),  cited,  L       122  note,  193. 

211.  214.  215 
Neuri,  the,  L  192,  381 
Nioea,  L  438^  4i3 
Nicephoriara,  u.  107 
Nicopolia,  ii,  2fil 

NiKBUHB,  L  loL  169, 19G,  217,  31fi ; 
on  the  Scytliians  of  Herodotus, 
'ilL. ;  the  Massageta;,  221 ;  on  the 
course  of  the  Nile,  303 ;  concern- 
ing the  age  of  Scylax,  385,  40i 

NioEB  (the  Jolibn  or  Quorra),  fierhaps 
the  river  visitetl  by  the  Nasanu>- 
uians,  L  270,  211 ;  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  ii.  618,  619.  623,  fi2i 

Nigris,  or  Niger,  ii.  435 

Nigrit®,  or  Nigretes,  ii.  330,  368. 

Nile,  the  causes  of  its  annual  inun- 
dation, L  121,  147 ;  compared  by 
Herodotus  with  the  Istcr,  lfia=112 ; 
opposite  to  the  Danube,  IIG;  ac- 
count of,  by  Herodotus,  2li3 ;  bis 
views  of  its  course  above  Kg)pt, 
266,  301-304  ;  its  source  unknown, 
268 ;  erroneous  distances  given, 
299,  300 ;  fabulous  account  of  its 
sources,  304 ;  progress  and  know- 
Ictlge  of,  under  the  Ptolemies, 
583-585.  640 ;  its  affluents  and 
islands,  584,  585  ;  cataracts,  585  ; 
source  according  to  Juba,  ii.  115; 
its  inundation  described  by  Strabo, 
322;  his  voyage  up,  323;  Pliny's 
account  of  its  source,  436;  ex- 
plored by  two  Homan  centurions, 
ii.  347 ;  descril)ed  by  Dionysius, 
488  ;  by  Ptolemy,  fil2  ;  theory  oi, 
by  Orosius,  6ii2 

 -,  Blue,  the,  ii.  32L 

 ,  White,  the,  L  585,  ii.  327,  (il2 

 ,  Upper,  the,  L  585^  ii.  302^  303, 

321 

Nineveh,  ii.  3ifi. 

Niphates,  mt,  ii.  288 

Nisibis,  ii.  505,  506.  048,  649 ;  first 

mentioned,  105 ;  battle  near,  648 
Nitrias,  ii.  41D 
Nivaria,  island,  ii.  175,  203 
Nola,  L  13fl 

Nora,  fortress  of,  ii.  2ii5 


Noricans,  the,  first  mentioned,  ii.  23 ; 

gold  found,  ib. 
Noricum,  ii.  143,  144  note,  328 
Noti  Keras,  or  Southern  Horn,  ii. 

32Q ;  of  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes, 

the   same   with   Cape  Aromata 

(Guaidafui),  £70 
Xotitia  Di<;nitatum,  the,  iL  fiSfi 
Notus,  L  589,  610,  fill 
Noun,  ca]«,  ii.  33,  41 
NovantiB,  promontory  of  the,  ii.  583. 

053 

Noviodunum  (Soissons),  iL  125.  149 
note,  606 

Nubians,  their  name  first  mentioned 

by  Eratosthenes,  L  652,  iL  38 
Numidia,  ii.  169, 331 
Numidians,  the,  ii.  19 
Nysa,  L  442,  ii.  210.  299.  304 
Nyses,  river,  L  401 

Oaract*  (Kishm),  island,  L  537 

Oarus,  river,  L  187.  204;  erronoouslv 
identi6ed  with  the  Volga,  213,  515 

Oase;!,  the,  L  3(ffi ;  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of,  3011 ;  of  the  Libyan 
desert,  iL  326 

Oasis,  the  Great,  confused  with  that 
of  Ammon,  L  309 

 of  Ammon,  ii.  333 

 of  Augila,  ii.  333 

Oboca,  river,  ii.  581 

Obulco,  ii.  243 

Ocean,  Atlantic,  its  supposed  shallow- 
ness, L  398  ;  work  of  Posidonius  on, 
ii.  94. 

Ocelis,  iu  Arabia,  ii.  418.  45fi 
Ocelum,  ii.  241 

Ochus,  river,  of  Artemidorus,  iL  ^4 
note 

Ocra,  mt,  iL  145,  251,  252 
Ocrinum,  promontory,  ii.  582,  583 
Octodurus  (Martigny),  iL  115 
I  Oder,  river,  not  known  to  Roman 

writers,  ii.  345 
Odcssus,  ii.  91i  100 
Odrysa),  the,  L  Ififi  tM)<^,  ii.  153 
Odyssey,  the  geography  of,  L  49 
CKa,  ii.  169  note 
G^danes,  river,  ii.  308 
CEchardes,  river,  ii.  590  • 
Uistrymnides,  islands,  described  by 

Avienus,  iL  687. 
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Physcus,  L  350 

Physical  geography  little  known  by 
Eratosthenes,  L  658  ;  much  more 
by  Strabo,  ii.  212 

Picti,  the,  ii.  654^  OSl 

Pictones,  ii.  117^  m 

Picts  and  Scots,  the,  Brst  mentioned, 
ii.  QM 

PiNDAtt,  concerning  voyage  of  Argo- 
nauts, L  on  the  IlyiJerboreans, 
88 ;  incidental  allusions  to  geo- 
graphical names  and  facts,  1^ 

Pindus,  mt.,  L  410 

Pirustffi,  ii.  Hii 

Pisa,  ii.  (ifll 

Pisidia,  ii.  159 

Pisidians,  the,  L  382^  412^  ii.  2M 
Pithecusa  (Ischia),  island,  ii.  liiiii 
Pityusse,  island,  ii.  2M 
Planaria,  or  Planasia,  ii.  397 
Planctaj,  the,  L  24^  59,  79_i  their 

existence  recognised  by  Apollonius 

Khodius,  80 
Plato,  his  Atlantis  a  mere  fiction,  L 

402 

Pliny  the  Elder,  cited,  L  57,  58, 
140,  148.;  his  misrepresentations 
of  Hanno,  328;  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  512;  of  Juli- 
anus'  expedition  to  the  Northern 
Sea,  ii.  344 ;  details  about  the 
Nile,  311 ;  his  genqral  views,  311 ; 
Natural  Ilistory,  373 ;  censured 
by  Cuvier,  374 ;  want  of  chronolo- 
gical discrimination,  375  ;  his  dis- 
tances of  considerable  value,  378 ; 
his  MeteoroWy,  379;  idea  of  the 
earth,  382;  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inhabited,  385  ;  Descriptive 
Geography^  387 :  imperfect  descrip- 
tion of  Spain,  3M ;  of  Gaul,  390; 
Italy,  392 ;  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
39f) ;  well  acquainted  with  Sicily, 
397;  defectivedescriptionofGreece, 
398  ;  account  of  the  Euxine  and  its 
European  shores,  400 ;  defective 
account  of  Germany,  103 ;  British 
Islands,  404 ;  Geoyraphy  of  Asia 
and  A/rica^^Q^:  Syria,  406 ;  first 
notice  of  Palmyra,  lilZ;  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  408 ;  Ar- 
menia, 4J0;  the  Parthians,  412; 
IVrsia,  413 ;  Scythian  tribes,  414 ; 


island  of  Taprobane,  121 ;  descrip- 
tion of  Arabia,  123;  of  the  Red 
Sea,  428;  Africa,  429 ;  northern 
provinces  of  "the  Mediterranean, 
434;  the  Nile,  130;  Egypt,  431 ; 
measurements  of  the  ditlerent  seas 
and  continents,  ib. ;  account  of  the 
dimata^  441 

Plutarch,  L  120,  121;  his  value  as 
an  historian  of  Alexander,  495 

Pluvialia,  island,  ii.  113 

Po,  plain  of  the,  ii.  254 

Polemon,  ii.  Ij  2  note 

PoLYBiDS,  his  account  of  Pytheas,  L 
591 ;  his  peculiar  advantages  and 
extensive  travels,  ii.  H;  geogra- 
phical remarks,  lii ;  knowledge  of 
S|iain,  2Q ;  of  the  Alps,  21 ;  of  the 
geography  of  Italy,  24_i  describes 
Byzantium,  28;  information  about 
Africa,  31 ;  explorations  along  the 
coast,  32;  width  of  the  Mwliter- 
ranean,  35^  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  40-42 ;  voyage  along, 
432  ;  his  division  of  the  zones,  222 

Polycleitus,  ii.  311.  . 

Polyhistor,  Cornelius  Alexander,  ii.  C9 

Polytimetus,  river,  ii.  597,  G12 

Pompey's  wars  with  Mithridates,  ii. 
B8 ;  enters  Jerusalem,  9Q 

Pontine  Marshes,  the,  ii.  390 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  ii.  83 ;  described 
by  Strabo,  225 

 ,  western,  ii.  297 

 Polemoniacus,  ii.  156. 

Populonium,  ii.  210,  2ii5 

Porata  (Pruth),  L  181 

Porolissus,  ii.  51fi 

Portus  Itius,  ii.  21Q 

Poms,  King,  his  embassy  to  Au- 
gustus at  Samos,  ii.  IM 

PosiDONius,  ii.  03;  his  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  94 ;  on  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  95^  96, 
539 ;  length  of  the  *  habitable 
world,'  QQ;  correct  notion  of  the 
tides,  22;  depth  of  the  Sardinian 
Sea,  2fi 

Potaissa,  ii.  516. 

Potana  (Pattala),  ii.  5ii  note 

Pottery,  Attic,  L  3112 

I*rasianM,  the,  an  Indian  tribe,  L  416, 
554.  556.  5GQ 
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Pragum,  cape,  ii.  625^  526, 606, 
Premnis,  ii. 

Priinis,  Magna  and  Parra,  ii.  184. 

Prinas,  river,  ii.  ilS 

Pi  iscianus,  the  grammsrian,  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Periegesisof  Dionysius, 
ii.  tiiiS 

Prophthasia,  in  Seistan,  L  424,  4S8 
Propontis,  ii.  233 

Provence,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  109 
Psarametichus,  opens  the  trade  with 

the  Greeks,  L  HI 
Pseba'an  Mts.,  ii.  57^  321  noie 
P«ebo,  lake,  ii.  32L  fil3 
Pselchis,  or  Pselcis,  L  301,  ii.  182.; 

identified  with  Dakkeh,  ii.  184 
Psylli,  L  283,  ii.  333 
Ptolcmals,  ii.  325 

  EpitherajB,  or  Theron,  L  578, 

580.  iu  56i  551 ;  parallel  through, 
ii.  6 

Ptolemies,  the,  prosperity  of  Egypt 
imder,  L  676 ;  their  trade  with 
India,  580 ;  not  direct,  581 

Ptolkmy  (Claudius  Ptolemwus),  his 
correct  view  of  the  Nile,  L  268; 
geographical  system,  ii.  546 ;  re- 
forms the  map  of  the  inhabited 
world,  513 ;  first  uses  latitude  and 
longitude  as  technical  terms,  550 ; 
adopts  the  division  of  circles  into 
degrees,  ib. ;  the  supposed  distance 
of  Agisymba  and  Sera,  5")(),  l>I1; 
paucity  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, 558;  erroneous  conception 
of  the  f>o8ition  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, 561;  correct  information 
about  Massilia,  562;  Rome,  563; 
his  longitudes  more  incorrect  than 
his  latitudes,  ib. ;  Thulc,  the  north- 
ern, Prasum,  the  southern,  limit 
of  the  world,  572  ;  his  twenty-six 
maps,  ib. ;  Dttail&l  Geogntphy : 
British  Isles,  580 ;  Ivcmia,  581; 
Britain,  582 ;  erroneous  idea  of 
Scotland,  583;  Gaul  and  Spain, 
585 ;  Germany,  587-590 ;  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  590 ;  false  idea  of 
the  Palus  Mjpotia,  592 ;  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  533; 
Italy,  504;  map  of  Greece,  595; 
the  north  of  Asia,  596 ;  central 


Asia,  591;  knowledge  of  India, 
600 ;  Ceylon,  602 ;  the  land  of  the 
Sina9,  606 ;  Arabia,  60fi ;  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  611;  the  Nile, 
612-618;  interior  of  Africa,  618; 
west  coast  of  Africa,  628 ;  map  of 
Scotland,  6411;  of  India,  642 
Ptolemy  I^  kiug  of  Egypt,  L  552 

 II.,  PhiUidelphus,  L  676,  579, 

580.  608 

 III.,  Euergetee,  L  576,  586. 

608,  609 

Punjab,  geography  of  the,  1.  5QQ 

Pura,  L  456  ;  site  of,  520 

Purana  Dcria,  old  channel  of  the 
Indus,  L  517 

PurpurariiB  Insulae,  ii.  202.  203 

Putrid  Sea,  L  180 

Pygmies,  the,  L  48,  83, 147;;  ii.  55 

Pylas,  on  the  Euphrates,  L  348 ;  posi- 
tion of,  366 

 Caspi®,  L  418.  47L  Wl,  642, 

654 

 CilicisB,  L  252 ;  their  fonpidable 

character,  345,  113;  passed  by 
Cyrus,  346 ;  described  by  modem 
travellers,  346.  461;  passed  bj 
Alexander,  413 

 Persiae,  L  418,  4Ifi 

 Susianw,  L  418,  476 

Pyralaan  islands,  ii.  452 

Pymmus,  river,  ii.  21^  294,  302 

Pyrenees,  the,  known  to  Poly  bins,  ii. 
18;  Strabo's  ideas  of.  235 ;  rightly 
described  by  Pliny,  390 

Pythagoras,  L  123-126;  his  visit  to 
Egypt,  m 

Pttbeas  of  Massilia,  his  voyage  and 
discoveries,  L  590-601  ;  his  date, 
531 ;  visits  Britain,  ib. ;  account  of 
Thule,  ib. ;  his  statements  rejectcti 
as  fabulous  by  Polybius  and  Strabo, 
and  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  591,  612; 
received  by  Eratosthenes,  591, 592  ; 
his  account  of  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  592,  593;  of  Britain, 
593,  524;  description  of  the  amber 
trade,  596;  astronomical  observa- 
tions, 599 ;  his  accounts  discarded 
by  Strabo,  ii.  215. 

Quadi,  ii.  260,  344,  400^  682 
Quamero,  Gulf  of,  L  389.  iu  26  note. 
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Qnieto,  river,  L  389 

Quintus  Curtius,  his  value  as  an  his- 

toriaa  of  Alexander,  L  495;  cited, 

496,  &c 
Quorra,  river,  ii.  621 

Ramusio,  cited,  L  323^  327,  333 
lias  Bir,  L  5ia 

  el  Fil,  or  Jebel  Fil.  u.  449 

  el  Uadd  (the  Corodamum  of 

Ptolemy),  ii.  4fiQ 

 Hafoun,  ii.  451,  453 

 Jezireh,  ii,  460 

 Mahomed,  ii.  402 

Raunonia,  ii.  402 
Rauraci,  ii.  112^  130 
Ravee,  river,  L  002 
I^venna,  ii.  25£. 

Kawlinson,  Sir  cited,  L  245,  259, 
ii.  133 

 ,  Mr.,  cited,  L 158, 159, 171,178, 

190,  196^  202i  206^  211,  217i  23L 
2i4;  254,  255,  297,  214 

 ,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 

215  ;  the  Mass^eta,  224 

Red  Sea,  the,  L  22Q;  mentioned  by 
Agatharchides,  ii.  56;  Periplus  of, 
63;  Strabo'a  account  of,  319; 
Pliny's,  428  ;  voyage  down,  44^ 

Redones,  ii.  115 

Regio  Cinnaraomifera,  ii.  58  note. 
Regulbium  (Roculver),  ii.  699 
Remi,  ii.  114,  135 

Rennell,  Major,  cited,  L  156,  191. 
202,  205,  213,  242,  286,  "534  ;  hia 
erroneous  views  of  the  Royal  Road 
of  Herodotus,  252  note ;  on  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa,  2S1;  on 
the  lake  Tritonis,  314;  on  the 
voyage  of  Hanno,  322,  323,  327, 
333;  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
344,  347 ;  the  site  of  Palibothra,  551 

Rha  (Volga),  river,  ii.  593 

Rhc-Btia,  ii.  143,  SSa  • 

Rbaetians,  the,  ii.  253 

RhagJB,  L  418,  478 

Rhammanita;,  ii.  180 

Rhapta,  ii.  463,  454,  526,  610.  614 

Rbegium,  L  113,  ii.  254 

Rhenus,  or  Rhine,  first  mentioned,  L 
604 

Rhine,  river,  ii.  236;  source,  252; 
first  crossed  by  Ca5»ar,  118 


Rhinoceros,  L  664,  ii.  523 

IthiiKtan  Mt8.,Xl03.  401 

Rhizophagi,  the,  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tharchides, ii.  €13 

Rhoda,  L  95 

Rhodapa,  river,  L  568 

Rhodes,  island,  L 105 ;  early  maritime 
greatness,  IQfi  ;  commercial  im- 
portance, 606 ;  parallel  of.  627, 629, 
630;  latitude,  ii.  51iQ 

Rhone,  ii.  246 ;  described  by  Polybius, 
24;  by  Ptolemy,  5fil 

Rhosus,  L  469 

Roman  arms,  progress  of,  ii.  502,  646 
 Empire,  under  Augustus,  iL  141 ; 

measurement  of,  706 

 wars,  ii.  79-93 

 writers,  it.  171,  675 

Romans,  the,  embassy  to  Alexander, 

L  460,  522 
Rome,  known  to  Damastes,  L  158. 

andtoTheopompus,  303;  Ptolemy's 

correct  information  concerning,  iL 

m 

Roscher,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 

of  Scotland,  ii.  640 
Roxolani,  ii.  261,  262,  521;  first 

mentioned,  84 
Roy,  Gen.,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 

of  Scotland,  ii.  584 
Royal  Road  of  Herodotus,  L  350 ;  to 

Palibothra,  ii.  3Q1 
Rugii,  the,  ii.  500 

Russadium,  promontory,  ii.  629,  631 
Rutilius,  ii.  690 ;  his  return  voyage 

from  Gaul,  (191 
Rutupis  (Richborough),  ii.  699 

Sabseans  in  Arabia,  L  581,  648,  ii.  58, 
220,  426;  their  wealth  and  com- 
merce, i.  581,  ii.  laZ 

Sabbatha,  ii.  457 

Sabis  (Sambre),  ii.  124 

Sabrata,  ii.  Ifi9  note. 

Saca;,  the,  L  243^  381^  437^  ii.  284; 
or  Sakas,  285 

Sacarauli,  ii.  285 

Sachalites,  Gulf  of,  ii.  458,  45^ 

Sacred  Promontory,  L  627,  629,  643, 
ii.  223,  235,  3^  566 ;  supposed 
westernmost  point  of  Europe,  i. 

62a 

i  Sada,  ii.  534,  604 
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Sai^lassus,  L  112,  ii.  298 

Sagapola,  mt.,  ii.  022 

tSagres,  ca|)e,  L  22& 

Sainiiitum,  ii.  213 

Sjiklawiyeh  canal,  L  371.  322 

Sala  (Sallee),  ii.  349^  433^  filiS 

Salamis,  L  110 

Siihis  (Saalc),  ii.  2511 

S."\lassi,  ii.  146^  2^  valley,  252 

Sallust  (C.  Sallustiufl  Crispus),  ii.  113 

Salona,  ii.  148  note. 

Salsettc,  islaud,  ii.  467 

Salt,  hills  of,  in  the  Sahara,  L  2ia 

Saljans,  or  Salluvians,  ii.  13 

Samara,  ii. 

Samarcanil,  L  430 

Samarobriva  (Amiens),  ii.  121, 125 

Sambus,  the  kingdom  of,  L  r)18 

Sammonium,  cape,  ii.  231} 

Samnitcs,  the,  L 

Samo((,  island  of,  L  105 

Samosata,  ii.  159,  301,  311 

Sautlracottus,  an   Indian  prince,  L 

551;  his  treaty  with  Seleucus, 

r>55  ;  his  forces,  560 
Saugala,  L  415,  505 
Sangariua,  river,  L  112 
San  tones,  ii.  Ul^  211 
Saoce,  mt.,  its  height  given  by  Pliny, 

ii.  385 

Sapphar,  ii.  418^  124,  15fi 

Saraccni,  ii.  426,  6S2 

Sarangians,  Zarangians,  or  Drangians, 

Sarajiana,  fort,  ii.  282 

Sarapis,  island  (Moselrah),  ii.  450 

Sardinia,  ii,  231 ;  describal  by  Strabo, 

2">8 ;  by  Pliny,  3111;  erroneously 

placed  by  Ptolemy,  5S1 
Saitiinian  Sea,  the,  depth  of,  according 

to  Posidonius,  ii. 
Sardis,  L  411,  ii.  3QQ 
Sarmatia,    Euroixjan,  described  by 

Ptolemy,  ii.  51K1 
Sarmatians,  the,  L  381,  ii.  160,  278. 

362,602 
Sarmiregethusa,  ii.  501 
Saras,  river,  ii.  2[}2^  21>3,  302 
SaspcireSjOr  Sasj»iri,  L  lti<),  241,  215 
Sataspcs,  his  attempt  to  sail  round 

Africa,  L  221 
Satrapies,  or  provinces  of  Persia,  L 

23I-24(>;  under  Selcucus,  553 


SauromatsB,  the,  L  195,  381 

Save,  city,  418,  424,  liia 

 ,  river,  ii.  115,  252, 

Saxones,  ii.  588 

Scaldis  (Scheldt),  iL  121 

Scaudia,  iL  58^ 

Scandinavia,  ii.  402 

Scenitte,  the,  it  312 

Schafarik,  cited,  L  IM;  on  the 
Scythians  of  Herodotus,  215;  the 
Massagctaj,  221 

Scberia,  the  land  of  the  Pha»tciaoR,  i. 
61 ;  identified  with  Corcyra,  ib. ; 
not  called  an  island  by  Homer,  G3 

Schoene,  an  Egyptian  measuie,  L 
300,301,360;  its  uncertainty,  300, 
360;  used  as  equivalent  to  a  |^ara- 
sang,  ii.  531,  569 

Schwcinfurth,  citttl,  L  48 

Sciapodcs,  the,  Hecatffius'  erroaeous 
views  of,  L  147 

Scordiscans,  the,  ii,  45,  90 

Scotland,  map  of,  I'tolemy's,  iL  640 

Scotti,  the,  ii.  654,  681 

ScYLAX  of  Caryanila;  his  voyage  of 
discovery  under  Darius,  L 162,  221 
,  the  Periplus  extant  under  his 
name,  L  381;  iU  date,  385,  104; 
confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, ib. ;  his  ignorance  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  western  shores  of 
Europe,  ib, ;  the  first  extant  author 
who  mentions  Rome,  387  ;  his  ac- 
count of  Ceme,  391 ;  mode  of  com- 
puting distances,  393.  631 ;  on  the 
size  of  the  Macotis,  178 ;  concert)* 
ing  Hanno,  329,  331 

Scylla  and  Chary  bdis,  L  60 ;  attribu- 
tion to  the  Straits  of  Messina,  61 

Scyllmum,  cape,  iL  268 

ScYMNUB  CniDS,  L  99,  100  note,  102^ 
183,  iL  26  note,  69^  apparent 
trustworthiness  of  his  dates,  L 
128 ;  his  geographical  work,  ii.  H 

ScYTHiA,  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  L 
172.  189.  190;  rivere  of,  212; 
limita  of,  211 ;  in  the  Periplus  of 
the  Eryihrajan  Sea,  iL  161 ;  its 
division  by  Mt.  Imaus,  591 

Scvtliians,  the,  L  165,  216t  381,  436, 
ii.  113 

 ,  Agricultural,  L  183,  185, 186 

 ,  European,  L  132 
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ScythianB,  the  Nomad,  L  121 

 ,  the  Royal,  L  191^  121 

Scythini,  the,  L  354 
Seals,  island  of,  ii.  57 
Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  L  300 
SebiDUs  (Lago  d'Iseo),  ii.  2M  note 
Seduni,  ii.  IM 
Sef  Twcel,  ii.  453 
Segedunum,  ii.  699 
Scgontiaci,  the  ii.  HQ 
Segusio  (Susa),  ii.  HI 
Seistan  (Drangiana),  L  424,  425,  ii. 
:^10 

Scleucia,  on  Tigris,  L  647,  ii.  162, 
316,  505, 

Seleucus  Nicator,  L  552,  553 ;  his 
relations  with  India,  554,  555, 
568  ;  campaign  in  India,~ESS. 

Self-immolation,  ii.  Ififi 

Sclge,  u.  2m 

Relinus,  colony  of,  L  102 

Selymbria,  L  22 

Seinbritao,  L  585,  631,  iL  3^  note 
Semiramis,  mt.,  li.  IGl 

 ,  wall  of,  L  371^  3ia 

Semnones,  iL  494,  498 
Sena,  island  of,  ii.  360 
Seneca,  cited,  ii.  224^  Ml 
Senegal,  river,  L  325^  326^  ii.  622 
Sennaar,  L  274  note^  302,  S^ii 
Senus,  river,  ii.  5fil 
Se^iuana  (Seine),  river,  ii.  236,  246, 
392 

Sequani,  the,  ii.  110^  113i  Hi 

Sera,  ii.  556^  571,  6Q9 

Seres,  the,  ii.  ML  285,364. 414,  423, 

485.  529,  658.  659.  fiZI 
Sencii,  ii.  598^  599 

Serpents  in  the  south  of  Russia,  L 
102;  in  India,  564 ;  described  by 
Agatharchides,  ii.  in  plains 
near  Cas]nan,  89^  in  the  ludos, 
462  ;  in  the  bay  of  Eirinon,  463 

Sertorius  and  the  *  Islands  of  the 
Blest,'  ii.  82. 

Sesalffi,  ii,  477 

Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Threata),  ii.  Ifil 
Soverus,  Elmp.,  his  expedition  into 

Britain,  ii.  MQ. 
Shah  Dheri,  L  Ha 
Shaw,  cited,  L  liM 
Shells,  marine,  far  inland  in  Libya, 

L6g2 
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Sherramuttcr,  river,  ii.  468 

Sibkhahs,  shallow  lakes,  ii.  GM 

Sicilian  Strait,  L  629,  632 

Sicily,  eastern  coast  of,  occupied  by 
colonistis  L  91 ;  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  236,251;  by  Pliny,  222 

Side,  L  411,  ii.  22£ 

Sigynna;,  the,  L  166 

Silk,  L  5G5,  ii.  166i  GSS 

Silphium,  L  283,  IM  note,  ii.  332 

Silures,  ii.  341,  342,  493^  fill 

Silva  Baoenis,  ii.  121 

Silver-mines  at  Gumisch  Khana,  ii. 
226 

Simi,  the,  ii.  54 

Sinn;,  or  Thiuae,  ii.  599,  600,  0Q6 

Sindica,  L  177,  ii.  279 

Singara,  ii.  505,  649 

Sinope,  L  100,  ii.  226 

Sinthus  (Indus),  ii.  462 

Sinus  Abalites,  ii.  429 

Siraci,  ii.  278,  221 

Sirbonian  lake,  or  marsh,  ii.  318 

Sir-i-kol,  lake,  ii.  4H 

Siscia  (Siszek),  iL  145,  328 

Sisidone  ^Duan),  i.  537 

Sitacus,  nvcr,  L  538 

Sitonos,  the,  ii.  501 

Sittaoe,  L  143,  349, 370 

Sittacene,  district,  L  143 

Siwah,  oasU  of,  L  27L  470 

Smyth,  Adm.,  L  61,  ii.  98 

Snakes,  venomous  m  Africa,  iL  131 

Sochi,  L  414 

Socotora,  island,  L  581 

Sodoma,  ii.  318 

Sogdi,  the,  L  244,  511 

Sogdian  Rock,  the,  L  430 

SoGDiANA,  Greek  kingdoms  in,  L  569  ; 
date  of  independence,  ib. ;  of  their 
destruction,  570 ;  cities  founded 
by  Alexander  in,  511 ;  little  known 
by  Sfrabt),  ii.  2ii3 

Soli,  L  413 

SoLiNus,  his  geographical  work,  ii. 
675-679 ;  taken  principally  from 
Pliny,  676;  his  notice  of  IJritain, 
till 

Soloeis,  Cape,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  163, 288,221 ;  in  Hanno's 
voyage,  319,  322;  not  the  Solo- 
entium  of  Ptolemy,  329 ;  noticed 
by  Scylax,  321 

3b 
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Solymi,  the,  L  13 
Somauli,  the,  ii.  450 
Somneanee,  L  52Ii 
ijonus,  river,  L  558.  ii.  415 
Sopeithes,  or  Sophytes,  L  445 ;  an 

Indian  kiDg,  5ti5 
Sophene,  iL  8Gj  104 
Sort  Su,  river,  ii.  439 
Soudan,  ii.  M 

Southern  Horn,  of  Hanno,  L  321, 
322,  32G ;  of  Strabo  and  Eratos- 
thenes, 579 

Spain,  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  244 ; 
by  Pliny,  338 ;  by  Ptolemy,  68G 

Sparta,  ii.  2fiG 

Spartel,  Cape,  ii.  33Q 

Spauta,  Uke,  ii.  2SiSl 

Spermatophafji,  the,  ii.  53 

Sphragides,  or  '  seals,*  L  664,  ii.  22fi 

Spices,  in  the  territory  of  Yemen,  ii. 

Spratt,  Gapt.,  his  measurements  of 
the  White  Mount^s  and  Mount 
Ida,  11221 

Sprenger,  on  geography  of  Arabia,  ii. 

2QS 

Stachir,  river,  ii.  630 
Stadia,  supposed  diSercnccs  of,  L 
544,  624 

Stadiasmi7  distances  computed  by 

Marinus  from,  iL  564 
Stadiasmus  of  the  Great  Sea,  the,  ii. 

005.  022 
Stadium,  the  Greek,  L  2Qk 
StaUus  Sebosus,  ii.  1Z3 
Stein,  M.,  cited,  L  159 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.citcd.i.  102, 

135,  162;  abridgemeut  of  his  geo- 

graphical  dictionary  by  HermoUus, 

ii.  069 

Stone  Tower,  the,  ii.  530-532,  556. 

557  note,  5Z1 
Strabo,  cited,  L  50,  51,  69.'72.  88, 
93,  94,  08,  104,  112^  131,  239, 
307;  his  general  views,  ii.  209; 
accompanies  ^lius  Gallus  up  the 
Nile,  211;  his  historical  work, 
212;  importance  of  his  geogra- 
phical  work,  213;  his  views  of 
the  Homeric  geography,  214 ;  con- 
cerning the  Caspian  Sea,  215. 
283;  on  Ccrne,  216;  on  the 
form  of  the  earth,         229 ;  his 


ideas  of  a  map,  232,  233;  erro- 
neous notions  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
235;  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  236;  • 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  237.  258; 
Descriptive  Geoffraphyt  Europe : 
239;  the  richness  of  Turdetania, 
241 ;  and  mineral  wealth,  212 ; 
towns  and  native  tribes  of  Spain, 
244;  the  Cassiterides,  %b.\  rivers, 
246;  little  knowledge  of  Britain, 
249;  leme,  250;  the  Alps,  251 ; 
commerce  over  Mount  Ocra,  252; 
Italy,  253_;  Sicily,  257j  Germany, 
259;  the  Hercynian  Forest,  260; 
no  knowledge  of  the  great  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  ih. ;  detailed  account 
of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  263 ;  the 
(Jetae,  or  Dacians,  little  known  by 
him,  t&. ;  tlie  geography  of  Greece, 
265-271 ;  Asia  :  276;  the  Tanais, 
277;  the  Greek  settlements  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, 218 ;  Caucasian  tribes,  219 ; 
mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus, 
281 ;  Armenia  and  Media,  287 ; 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
288;  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  292; 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor,  297 ;  description 
of  the  western  provinces,  299; 
southern  coast,  301 ;  India,  305- 
310;  Ariana,  310 ;  Persia,  <x 
Persia,  312 ;  Susiana,  313j  Poly- 
cleitus  cited,  314;  Assyria,  315; 
Mesopotamia,  317 ;  Syria,  tb. ;  Je- 
rusalem, 318 ;  Arabia,  319;  Africa : 
Egypt,  321 ;  voyage  up  the  Nile, 
323;  the  Oases,  32G;  Libya,  3^; 
Mount  Atlas,  330 ;  the  Cyrenalca, 
332 

Strabo,  age  of,  ii.  272 
Strato  of  Lampeacus,  L  658,  659.  ii. 
221 

Strecker,  M.,  on  the  retreat  of  the 

Ten  Thousand,  L  378 
Strobilus,  one  of  the  summits  of  ML 

Caucasus,  ii.  512 
Strt>ngyle  (Stromboli),  ii.  258 
Struthophagi,  the,  ii.  54 
Stympbalus,  lake,  ii.  270 
Suanetia,  valley,  ii.  410 
Suani,  tlie,  ii.  410 
Subhan,  mts.,  ii.  45fi 
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SubuB,  river,  li.  622,  62^ 

Sudeti,  mts.,  ii.  589 

Suessiones,  ii.  114,  135. 

Suetonius   Paulinus,   his  wars  In 

Britain,  ii.  341 ;  expedition  across 

the  Atlas,  349,  350, 132 
Suevi,  ii.  113.  118,  121,  129,  186, 

494,408 
Suez,  L  220 

Sugainbri,  or  Sicambri,  ii.  118,  119, 

129.  186.  188.  m. 
Sugar-cane,  L  565 
Suidas,  cited,  L  90i  135 
Suiones,  ii.  501 
Sulci,  ii.  259 

Sun,  its  rising  and  sotting  in  the 

Homeric  poems,  L  34 
Sunium,  caj*.  ii.  239,  269,  525 
Suram,  puss,  ii.  282 
Susa,  site  of,  ii.  313 ;  Royal  Road  to, 

described  by  Herodotus,  L  249, 

250,25a 

Susiana,  the  modem  Khuzistan,  ii. 
7,  313 ;  its  rivers,  tb. 

Sutlodge,  river,  L  502,  504 

Syajjrus  (Cape  Fartak),  L  581,  ii. 
851.  417.  424.  458 

Sybaris,  founded,  L  92;  relations 
with  the  Tyrrhenians,  155 

Syene,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes  to 
be  on  the  tropic,  L  621,  622  ;  par- 
allel of,  ii.  6j  a  Itoman  frontier 
fortress,  IfiS;  Kilometer  at,  323 

Syracuse,  founded,  L  92,  107;  its 
prosperity  and  commerce,  606 

Syrastrene,  ii.  464 

si  ria,  ii.  160,  317,  iOfl 

Syrians,  or  White  Syrians,  the,  L 
231 

Syrgis,  river,  L  181 
Syrtes,  the  two,  described  by  Scylax, 
i.'  391 :  Pliny's  actount  of,  ii.  434 
Syrtis,  the  Great,  i^  28Q ;  ii.  18, 131, 

332 

Tabo},  headland,  ii.  451 
Tabifl,  j>romontory,  ii.  364,  414 
Tabraca,  ii.  169  note 
Tabula  Fcutingeriana,  ii.  696 
Tachompso,  island,  L  264.  301 ;  pro- 
bably identified  with  that  of  Dcrar, 
264 

Taciius,  ii.  4iiQ ;  his  Life  of  Agricola, 


402 ;  on  the  British  climate,  403 ; 
his  '  Grermania,'  ib. ;  mentions  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  494  ;  the 
Suevi,  408;  nations  on  the  Baltic, 
500 

Taenanis  (Matapan),  cape,  ii.  332, 

561.553 
Tagara,  ii.  466 

Tagus.  river,  ii.  20,  240,  880  • 
Talaura,  ii.  81 
Tamala,  iL  534 

Tamarus,  promontory,    666,  ii.  ^6 
Tamesis,  ii.  120. 
Tanagra,  ii.  262 

Tanais,  or  Don,  L  180,  434,  595,  ii. 
262,  211;  described  by  Herodotus, 
184;  its  source,  ifh. 

Taiiatus  (Thanet),  ii.  617 

Tamus,  11.  864 

Taochi,  the,  L  354 

Tapa;,  ii.  6^  504 

Taphiaus,  the,  L  II  note 

Tapbobane  (Ceylon),  first  known  to 
the  companions  of  Alexander,  L 
567,  646;  mentioned  by  Oncsi- 
cnlus,  and  by  Megasthcnes,  551 ; 
its  size  estimated  by  Artemidorus, 
ii.  63;  views  adopted  by  Mela, 
365 ;  by  Pliny,  414;  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  Periegctes,  481 ;  account 
of,  by  Ptolemy,  603.  and  by  Mar- 
cianus,  662 

Tapuri,  the,  L  410 

Tarasco,  ii.  242 

Tarenturo,  a  Lacedaimonian  colony, 

i.  93,  ii.  257 
Tamis  (Tarn),  river,  ii.  690 
Tarraco,  ii.  243,  550 
Tarsus,  ii.  302 

Tartessus,  region,  L  7,  IQa.;  river,  L 

400,  ii.  241 
Tatta,  identified  with  Pattala,  L  450  ; 

salt  lake  of,  iL  297 
Taulantians,  the,  L  410 
Tauric  Chersonese,  Strabo's  account 

of,  ii.  253 
  Peninsula,  erroneous  views  of 

Herodotus,  L  179 
Tauriscans,  ii.  23  note^  130 
Taurus,  Mount,  L  412;  conception  of 

Eratosthenes  concerning  its  extent 

and  direction,  521;  crossed  by 

Lucullus,  ii.  85;  its  rise,  281 
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Tavus  (Tay),  river,  ii.  i2Q 
Taxila,  L  443^  442 
Tav  jjetua,  mt.,  ii.  23^  211 
Tchad,  lake,  L  270,  ii.  521 
Tectosages,  ii.  44^  200,  2t)7 
Tclu)K>as,  a  river  of  Armenia,  ii.  3»i2 
Temala,  ii.  fi05 
Tcmesa,  L  II 

Tencteri,  ii.  118,  129,  186,  IQQ 
Tennent,  Sir  E.,  clte3,  L  609^  iL  423, 
603 

Tenos,  island,  L  113 
Teo8,  ii.  iOti  no<« 

Toredon,    not    the    Diridutis  of 

Noarchus,  L  550.  ii.  ifil 
Tergeste,  ii.  500 
Tennossus,  L  412 
Teutoburger  Wald,  the,  ii.  Uil 
Teutones,  ii.  110^  111 
Thala,  mt  ii.  fi^a 

Thalassocraties  of  Castor,  the,  ii.  130 

Thanuuloni,  the,  ii.  58 

Thapeacus  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  347, 
Sfiii;  the  point  where  Cyrus  crossed 
the  river,  311;  crossed  by  Alex- 
ander and  Darius,  llli;  the  cus- 
tonmry  place  of  passage,  471  ; 
gradually  disuseil,  472 

Thasos,  Lsland  of,  gold  mines,  L  15 

Thebes,  allusion  to,  in  the  Iliad,  L 
II ;  ruins  of,  ii.  323,  324 

Theches,  mt.,  L  354,  316 

Theiss,  river,  ii.  35)8 

Themiscyra,  L  177,  ii.  156 

Tbemistocles,  first  raises  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  L  111 

Theodosia,  L  101, 101 

Theon  L>chema,  L  321,  326,  327,  ii. 
11,  3fi8 

Theophraatus,  L  003 ;  geographical 

notices  in  his  work,  ib. 
Theopompus,    a    oontemix>rary  of 

Ephorus,  L  383;  his  notice  of 

Rome,  ib. 
Thera,  island  (Santoriu),  ii.  211 
Theron,  ii.  llii 
Thespiw,  ii.  2fil 
Thillutha,  ii.  tiiil 
Thina?,  ii.  476,  477,  601 
Thinga,  Tinga,  or  Tingis  (Tangier),  L 

in 

Thirlwall,  Dr.,  on  the  IScythiaus  of 
Herodotus,  L  2ia 


Thospitis,  lake,  iL  409 

Thrace,  ii.  153 

Thracians,  the,  L  166 

Thrinakia  of  Homer,  L  54,  &1;  not 
Sicily.  62 

Thucydides,  i.  109,  113 ;  on  the 
position  of  Corinth,  107 ;  first 
invention  of  triremes,  IQd;  his 
historical  work,  3S7 

Thulk,  first  described  by  Pyth«afi,  L 
591.  594  ;  not  identified  with 
certainty,  594;  Redslob^s  treatise 
on,  597;  astronomical  phenomena 
there,  599.  012.;  its  exisleuoe  re- 
jected by  Strabo  and  Polybius. 
')00 ;  admitted  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Hipparchua,  (>00,  iL  10^  11 ; 
noticed  by  Mela,  2iil;  by  Diony- 
sius,  487;  seen  by  the  fleet  of 
Agricola.  122 ;  mentioned  by  Ma- 
rinus,  521 ;  its  position  as  a&si^ed 
by  Ptoleniv,  575, 585, 639 ;  aooouiii 
of  it  by  Dicuil,  70L 

Thurii,  L  IM 

Thymiaterium.   first    colony  esta- 
blished by  Hauno,  L  312 
Tibarenians,  the,  L  357.  ii.  294 
Tibboos,  L  282 

Tiber,  the,  described  by  Pliny,  ii. 
321 ;  by  Julius  iEthicus,  693  tkoU 

Tiberius,  his  campaigns  t^inst  the 
Alpine  tribes,  ii.  Ill;  against  the 
Germans,  189, 190,  123 

Tibiscus  CA'lieiss),  river,  ii.  517.  590 

Tides,  the,  ideas  of  Pusidonius  con- 
cerning, iL  97j  in  India,  447. 
465 

Tigers  in  India,  ii.  564 ;  the  first  seen 

at  Rome,  221 

 ,  Hyrcanian,  ii.  363  note 

Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  ii.  85^ 

defeated  by  Lucullus,  86 
Tigranocerta,  iL  86i  87^  10£i  346. 

650  noU 

TioBis,  well-known  to  Herodotus,  L 
23ii ;  in  connection  with  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  349-351. 
252;  its  sources,  374,  ii.  '2^  43i»- 

(lassage  by  Alexander,  4 1  *> ;  crxjr  " 
)y  Lucullus,  ii.  86.;  describetl^j 
Strabo,  289,  and  by  Pliny,  409. 
TiL;urini,  ii.  112. 

Tima'us,  his  historical  work,  L  601: 
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followed  Pytheas,  602 ;  aooount  of 
Mictis,  603 

I'lMOSTHEXEH  OP  RhODSS,  L  5SI ;  hiB 

geofj;raphical  work,  588 ;  followed 
by  Eratusthened,  ih. ;  censured  by 
Strabo,  ib. ;  arraugenient  of  coun- 
tries according  to  the  quarters  of 
the  winds,  589;  mode  of  com- 
puting distances,  634 

Tin  islands,  L  10^  mentionetl  by 
Scymnus  Chius,  iL  See  Cassi- 
terides 

Tingentera,  ii.  352 

Tingis,  u.  laa 

Tiryns,  ii.  261  note 

Tochari,  ii.  285,  485 

Tolistubogii,  ii.  221 

Tolistoboii,  iu  2QQ 

Tolosa,  ii.  44,  im 

Tomerus,  river,  L  529 

Tomi,  i^  99.  ii.  91.  149,  150.  152 

Tomisa,  fortress,  ii.  2^  itote 

Topazes,  island  of,  ii.  56 

Tortoise-shell  from  Nelkynda,  ii  469 

Tozer,  Mr.,  cited,  ii.  656 

Trachonitis,  ii.  318 

Trajak,  his  wars  with  the  Dacians, 
ii.  503,  504 ;  his  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  505 ;  wars  in  the  £ast, 
505.  500.;  navigates  the  Persian 
Gulf,  506 

TraUes,  ii.  m. 

Trapezus,  the  modern  Trebizond,  L 

100,  355^  ii.  2U6,  51ii 
Treveri,  ii.  121.  122, 136.  SOQ 
Treves,  ii.  (ki2  note 
Tribalhans,  attacked  by  Alexander, 
iOa ;  their  position,  409,  ii,  45, 

US.  note 
Tribute,  Indian,  L  255 
Tridentum  (Trent),  ii.  IM 
Trinacria,  supposed  ancient  name  of 

bicily,  L  62;  probably  tictitious,  iL 

note 

Trinobantes,  defeated  by  Csesar,  ii. 

120 ;  and  by  Claudius,  MQ. 
Triremes,  first  adopted  by  the  ISa- 

mians,  i^  105 

'stram,  Mr.,  cited,  L  306.  310 
Tiitonis,  lake,  its  connection  with 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  L  22, 
2BZ  note  ;  described  by  Herodotus, 
120;  and  by  Scylax,  a2i 


Triumpilini,  ii.  14fi 
Troad,  the,  ii.  299 
Trocmi,  ii.  200^  221 
TrogUxlyta},  i.  319,  ii.  55^  5S 
Troglulyte  Ethiopians,  L  2iil 
Trojans,  the,  L  3fi2 
Troy,  position  of,  ii.  300 
Trmni)ets,  the  Tyrrhenian,  L  155 
l\iaricks,  ii.  330 

Turbia,  monument  erecUxi  by  Au- 
gustus at,  iL  147 
Turca?,  the,  L  IM 

Turdetania,  ii.  241;  its  sources  of 

wealth,  242 
Tumuk,  river,  L  489 
Turones,  ii.  115 
Tusca,  river,  ii.  162 
Twat,  oasis  of,  621 
Tyana  (Dana),  L  345,  ii.  295 
Tj'los,  island,  i»  iQX 
Tyndis,  ii.  467 

Tyras,  the  mo<lera  Dniester,  i.  101, 

180.  iL  84.  10<i.  262,  590 
Tyre,  siege  of,  L  414 
I'yrigetm,  iL  151 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the,  ii.  32li 
Tyrrhenians,  the,  L  81 ;  naval  power 

of,  9^;  little  noticed  by  Herodotus, 

158 

Tzana,  or  Dembca,  lake,  the  source  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  ii.  321 

Ubii,  iL  118.  121,  129. 136.  186 

Ukert,  cited,  L  54,  210,  311 

Ulysses,  voyage  of,  L  51 ;  at  the  land 
of  the  Lotophagi,  52 ;  the  Cyclopes, 
51 ;  at  the  island  of  /Eolus,  55. ; 
with  the  LiBstrygones,  51 ;  at  the 
island  of  Circe,  Msl,  51 ;  at  Thri- 
nakia,  60;  the-  island  of  Calypso, 
62  ;  at  Scheria,  6i 

Ulpia  Trajana,  ii.  504 

Umbrians,  the,  L  381 

Unelli,  iL  115 

Unni,  the  (Huns),  ii.  486 

Urumiah,  lake,  iL  220  note 

Usargala,  int.,  ii.  622 

Usipetes,  ii.  118,  129^  186^  187, 
4'J(i 

Ussher,  Mr.,  cited,  L  2fil 
Uxellodunum,  ii.  122,  12fi 
Uxians,  the,  L  418,  llfi 
Uxisama,  L  523 
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Vacalis  (Waal),  ii.  121 
Vada  Sabbata  (Vado),  ii.  251 
Vaga,  ii.  hQ 

Yalentia,  province  of,  in  Britain,  ii. 

655,  QI2 
Van,  lake,  L  375,  ii.  430 
Vandals,  name  first  used,  ii.  Qlil 
Vannius,  King  of  the  SSuevi,  ii.  3M 
Varro  Atacinus,  P.  Terentiiis,  ii.  HI 
Varus,  his  defeat  by  the  Germans,  ii. 

lUl*.  123 ;  ita  site  uncertain,  193i 

201 

Vectis  (la\e  of  Wight),  ii.  340,  AQU  ; 
not  the  Ictis  of  Dioiiorus,  ii.  liil 

Ve<;etius,  quoted,  ii.  626 

Velia,  or  Llea,  founded  by  the  Pho- 
casans,  L  105 

Veliocasses,  ii.  12Ii 

Veuedi,  ii.  5QQ 

Venedic  Gulf,  ii.  521 

Veiieti,  or  Eiieti,  known  to  Hero- 
dotus, L  167i  388;  in  Gaul,  ii. 
115-117.  128.^48.  252 

Vera,  ii.  132  _ 

Veraj?ri,  ii.  115 

Verbanus,  Lacus  (Mapgiore),  ii.  146 

Vercingetorix,  ii.  12;^,  124 

Verde,  Cape,  noticed  by  Uanno,  L  325 

Veres  Patak,  ii.  504 

Veromandui,  ii.  135 

Verulamium,  ii.  341 

Vesiiasian,  £mp.,  ii.  340 

Vesulus,  Mons  (Monte  Vise),  ii.  324 

Vesuvius,  mt,  ii.  256 

Via  EgnaUa,  ii.  27,  265 

Viadnxs,  river,  ii.  5SH 

Vigne,  Mr.,  on  the  width  of  the  Indus 
at  Attock,  L  440 

Vincent,  Dr.,  on  voyage  of  Scylax,  L 
256;  concerning  voyage  of  Necho, 
311 ;  his  '  Dissertation  on  Voyage 
of  Nearchus,'  520,  531^  533^  536. 
530.  511 ;  his  erroneous  calculation 
of  distances,  545;  on  the  Periplus 
of  Erythrajan  Sea,  ii.  444 

Vindelicia,  ii.  143,  328 

Vindili,  the,  ii.  403 

Vistula,  first  mentioned  by  Agrippa, 
ii.  177.  34(> ;  the  limit  between 
Germany  and  Sarmatia,  302,  402, 
496.  588  ;  its  sources,  5iili 

Visurgis  ( Wcser),  river,  ii.  188,  250. 
403.  588 


Vocontu,  ii.  4i,  241 
Volcae  Arecomici,  it  44 

 Tcctoeages,  ii.  44 

VOlcker,  cited,  L  53,  54.  83 

Volga,  miknown  before  Ptolemy,  i 

645,  ii.  363,  522 
Volterra,  ii.  255 
Vosegus,  Mons,  ii.  124 
Vultumus,  river,  it  324 

Waddington,  M.,  cited,  ii.  671 

Wadies,  valleys  or  watcroour8e»y  ii, 

610,  623.  621  note,  628 
WaSy  Diedi,  ii.  628 
Wady  Ghir,  ii.  62Z 
Walkenaer,  L  303,  222 
Wall  of  Hatirian,  ii. 

 of  Antoninus  Pius,  512 

— —  of  Severus,  647 

Warglar,  oasis,  L  306 

Watling  Street,  ii.  625 

Weights,  Greek  system  of,  L   1 15 

note 

Welcker,  *Der  Epische  CycJus,*  L  44, 
65 

Wellsteti,  cited,  ii.  458  note 
Weaseling,  cited,  ii.  <>U4  note 
Western  Horn,  L  325 

 ,  or  Great,  Gulf,  ii.  622 

Whales,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  L  534. 
5;^ 

Whewell,  Dr.,  cited,  L  126 
White  Mountains,  ii.  221 
Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  cited,  L  300.  301. 
622 

Wilson,  Prof.,  cited,  L  230,  239,  257, 
421,422,  426,478^  470.  4S1.  \^3, 
ii.  103^  311^  466  note 
Winds,  the  four,  in  Homer,  L  12 

 ,  division  of,  according  to  Ti- 

moethenea,  L  58&;  according  to 
Aristotle,  610 

 ,  Tower  of  the,  L  611 

Wood,  Lieut.,  cited,  L  440^  41)2 
World,  thb  Habitable,  l  397; 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  used  by 
the  ancients,  L  625;  its  extent  ac> 
cording  to  Eratosthenes,  (32<»,  621; 
the  southern  limit,  664;  compared 
to  the  form  of  a  cloak,  ii.  222;  ex- 
tent of,  231t  521 ;  map,  233;  cir- 
cumnavigation of,  L  627.  ii.  97j 
may  bo  more  than  one,  ii.  224 
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Writers  on  Ethiopia,  ii.  440 
Wyse,  Sir  Thos.,  cited,  L  42 

Xandrames,  i.  556 

Xenarchus,  ii.  21Q 

XENoruoN,  his  Anabasis,  its  authentic 
character,  L.  342 ;  its  geographical 
value,  t(. ;  his  estimate  of  marches 
and  distances,  343,  344 ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  349-856;  his  ethno- 
graphical notices,  357 

Xion,  river,  the  Lixus  of  Hanno,  L 
391 

Xylenepolis,  L  521 

Yemen,  territory  of,  ii.  58^  427 
Yeou,  river,  270 

Yezd,  not  an  ancient  site,  L  484,  U. 

310 

Yule,  Col.,  cited,  ii.  515^  530,  605 
note ;  his  map  of  India,  642,  g43 

Zab,  the  Greater,  river,  L  417 


Zahaj,  ii.  535^  536 
Zabatus,  river,  L  253,  ii.  409 
Zacynthus,  island,  L  IH^ 
Zadracarta,  L  419,  423,  480 
Zagro6,or  Zagrus,  L  417,  458^11.  288, 
313 

Zancle  (Messana),  L  113 
Zanzibar,  island,  ii.  453,  014 
Zapatas,  the  Great  Zab,  L  350. 
Zariaspa,  or  Bactra,  L  428,  430 
Zarzis,  peninsula,  L  2£S 
Zaueces,  the,  L  285. 
Zeilah,  ii.  44a 
Zenobia,  ii.  649 
Zenobian  islands,  ii.  459 
Zephyrus,  L  589^  610,  611 
Zeugma,  the,  ii.  92^  107^  134,  317 
Zcuss,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 

i,  215 
Zilis,  ii.  433 
Zimara,  ii.  408 

Zones,  division  of  the  earth  into,  L 

125.  ii.  221 
Zygi,  ii.  89^  222 
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